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WHILE  these  \^r*  ^d]^pr3r 
to  the  divine  leading  of 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and 
through  the  wilderness  into  Ca- 
naan, they  may  with  great  pro- 
priety be  applied  to  the  divine 
leading  of  saints  in  all  ages.  The 
deliverance  and  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites  are,  by  almost  universal 
consent,  regarded  as  typical  of  the 
religious  life.  And,  whether  they 
were  designed  to  be  so  or  not,  the 
resemblance  must  be  very  striking 
which  has  obtained  such  general 
recognition.  Indeed,  it  is  too  pal- 
pable to  be  easily  overlooked. 
Saints  have  their  Egypt — their 
house  of  bondage,  from  which  they 


e^apte— their  Red  Sea,  through 
which  they  pass,  leaving  behind 
them  their  former  Ufe,  from  which 
they  are  henceforth  separated — 
their  baptism,  uniting  them  to 
their  prophet  and  leader — their 
wilderness  wanderings,  presenting 
the  variations  of  palm-groves  and 
burning  rocks,  wells  and  barren 
sands,  victories  and  occasional  re- 
verses, rest  and  toil,  and  finally 
their  Jordan  crossing  and  their 
entrance  into  the  land  of  promise, 
the  celestial  Canaan,  of  which 
Palestine  was  the  unquestionable 
type.  With  good  reason,  there- 
fore, and  especially  at  a  season 
when  we  are  led  to  take  a  retro- 
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spective  glance  at  God's  dealings 
with  us,  may  we  apply  to  ourselves 
the  language  of  these  texts. 

I.  All  believers  are  divinely  led. 

What  was  true  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  is  no  less  true 
of  every  child  of  God  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  life.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
course  he  is  the  subject  of  Divine 
guidance. 

1.  He  is  led,  not  driven.  It  is 
true  of  every  man  that  his  course 
is  determined  by  a  higher  power. 
The  old  proverb,  "  man  proposes 
but  God  disposes/'  is  but  a  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  while  the 
moral  quality  of  our  actions  is  not 
interfered  with,  there  is,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  a  providence 
which  ordains  our  circumstances, 
and  through  these  influences  our 
procedure,  so  that  we  cannot 
always  go  where  and  do  what  we 
would.  The  most  ungodly  man  is 
hemmed  in  by  this  overruling  pro- 
vidence (albeit  in  spite  of  himself), 
as  much  as  the  most  devout  saint, 
and  the  outward  conditions  of  his 
life  are,  as  much  as  those  of  the 
other,  the  result  of  a  divine  plan. 

But  the  diflference  between  him 
and  the  godly  man  is,  that  while 
he  sees  no  paternal  love  or  superior 
wisdom  in  the  providence,  and 
therefore  reluctantly  yields  to  it, 
or  chafes  imder  it,  or  kicks  against 
it  as  an  unpleasant  and  inexorable 
necessity ;  the  other,  if  he  be  in  a 
truly  Christian  state  of  mind,  sees 


in  the  providence  the  planning  of 
a  wisdom  superior  to  his  own,  and 
the  workings  of  an  infinite  love — 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  his  Al- 
mighty Father  and  Friend — and 
therefore,  painful  as  they  may  be, 
cheerfully  acquiesces  in  its  ar- 
rangements. The  one  is  driven  by 
providence,  the  other  is  led.  The 
one  goes  reluctantly  and  grudg- 
ingly because  he  cannot  do  other- 
wise, the  other  cheerfully  because 
he  believes  it  best.  The  one  takes 
his  place  in  the  spirit  of  a  slave 
when  driven  by  the  fear  of  the 
lash ;  the  other  in  the  spirit  of  a 
child  who  knows  that  his  father's 
wisdom  is  superior  to  liis  own, 
and  that  what  his  father  appoints 
must  prove  most  conducive  to  his 
welfare.  It  is  true  that  he  could 
not  successfully  resist  if  he  would; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  no 
desire  to  resist.  He  does  not  wish 
to  take  the  arrangement  of  his  cir- 
cumstances into  his  own  hand. 
He  does  not  wish  them  to  be 
otherwise  than  God  ordains.  He 
does  not  complain  that  his  way  is 
rough,  he  does  not  desire  to  leave 
it.  His  prayer  is  •'  Teach  me  thy 
way,  0  Lord."  "  Guide  me  with 
thy  counsel."  Thus  there  is  no 
compulsion  used  with  him :  he  is 
not  driven,  but  gently  led. 

2.  It  is  the  Lord  that  leads  him. 
This  is  implied  in  what  we  have 
just  been  sajdng ;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  special  notice  as  showing  where 
he  looks  for  guidance.    Nearly  all 
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men  have  their  leaders,  whom  they 
follow  more  or  less  implicitly.    A 
few  are  strong  enongh  and  bold 
enough  to  consult  only  their  own 
inclination,  and  do  what  pleases 
themselves  without  respect  to  any 
external   authority.     The  greater 
number  are  led  by  fashion.    Some 
one  of  lofty  station  sets  an  ex- 
ample, and  others  follow  in  train 
like  sheep  after  their  leader.  There 
is  no  question  with  them  as  to  the 
rectitude  of  the  course  they  pur- 
sue— not  much  question  as  to  its 
utility — ^very  little  regard  to  its 
convenience  or    comfort;    it    is 
enough  that  it  has  been  chosen  by 
those  of  superior  station,  and  is 
very  generally  adopted.  How  often 
do  we  hear  it  said  "  Such  and  such 
an  article  is  very  much  in  use  now 
— such  and  such  a  thing  is  always 
done  in  certain  circles."    And  this 
is  deemed  an  imperative  reason 
for  the  observance  of  customs  with 
which  it  may  be  neither  right  nor 
pleasant  to  comply,  because  the 
poor  slaves  dare  not  act  otherwise 
than  as  fashion  prescribes. 

With  the  godfearing  man  it  is 
very  widely  different.  He  dare 
not  follow  his  own  inclination  im- 
plicitly, for  he  knows  that  that  is 
very  often  the  result  and  expres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  his  nature ; 
and  ere  he  ventures  to  follow  its 
dictates  he  considers  whether  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
will.  Stillless  is  he  led  by  fashion. 
To  him    it  matters    little  what 


others  may  do  or  say.  He  cannot 
be  guided  by  their  opinions  or  ob- 
servances, for  he  knows  that  he 
will  be  tried  by  another  standard 
— that  God  and  not  man  shall  be 
his  judge.  And  though  he  may 
dislike  as  much  as  anyone  to  be 
singular,  not  wishing  to  lay  him- 
self open  to  the  charge  of  bigotry 
or  presumption,  as  if  he  would  re- 
buke, or  thought  himself  superior 
to,  others,  he  dare  not  be  otherwise 
if  the  course  generally  pursued  will 
not  bear  to  be  tested  by  the  uner- 
ring word  of  God.  His  will,  not 
the  prescriptions  of  fasliion — His 
pleasure,  not  the  dictates  of  incli- 
nation— is  the  rule  of  life  to  all 
who  are  divinely  led. 

3.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked, 
are  we  to  know  what  the  will  of 
the  Lord  is  ?    How  are  we  to  know 
"what  course  He  would  have  us  pur- 
sue?    We  know  that  in  morals 
such  and  such  acts  are  forbidden 
and  such  and  such  acts  enjoined ; 
but  where  no  moral  principle  is 
involved,  how  are  we  to  know 
what  He  requires  ?     How  are  we 
to  know  whether  He  would  have 
us  follow  this  or  that  occupation, 
and  reside  in  this  or  that  neigh- 
bourhood ?    Where  Scripture  says 
nothing,  and  no  special  or  miracu- 
lous intimation  of  the  divine  will 
is  to  be  looked  for,  how  are  we  to 
learn  what  that  will  is  ?    How  are 
we  to  make  sure  of  being  divinely 
led  ?    In  no  way  can  we  gain  this 
assurance  but  by  studying  with 
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singleness  of  purpose  His  word  and 
providence.  Without  miraculous  or 
special  intimation  of  His  will,  the 
Lord  guides  those  who  earnestly 
seek  His  guidance.  He  directs 
their  steps  who  acknowledge  Him 
in  aU  their  ways.  Where  the  mo- 
tive is  pure  and  the  will  submis" 
sive  the  path  of  duty  is  generally 
plain.  Even  Scripture  unfolds  its 
meaning  to  the  single  eye^  and 
the  dispensations  of  Providence 
are  correctly  interpreted  where  no 
evil  inclination  leads  men  astray. 
Whereas  neither  Scripture  nor 
Providence  will  be  rightly  under- 
stood when  looked  at  with  an  eye 
obscured  or  jaundiced  by  preju- 
dice, or  self-interest,  or  lust.  Our 
prayer,  therefore,  should  be  that 
God  may  purify  our  motives,  and 
l?y  freeing  us  from  every  evil  bias 
enable  us  to  judge  aright.  This 
state  of  mind  attained,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  whatever  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  or 
the  course  we  resolve  to  pursue, 
we  are  under  Divine  guidance. 
God  does  not  leave  to  himself  in 
any  step  of  his  life  any  one  who 
is  actuated  by  such  singleness  of 
purpose.  Where  the  eye  is  single 
the  whole  body  is  full  of  light,  and 
"the  meek  will  He  guide  in  judg- 
ment.'* And  though  the  conclusion 
to  which  we  are  thus  brought  may 
necessitate  a  painful  course  of 
action  from  which  we  shrink,  and 
issue  in  results  which  we  have 
never  sought,  we  may  nevertheless 


feel  as  sure  of  being  divinely  led 
as  Israel  was  when  the  pillar  of 
cloud  went  before  them  by  day 
and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 

The  troubles  in  which  we  are 
involved  are  no  aigument  against 
this,  and  need  not  disturb  the 
equanimity  of  our  souls  as  if  we 
were  sufifering  the  consequences  of 
our  own  mistake,  God  never  pro- 
mised not  to  bring  us  into  trouble. 
He  led  the  Israelites  into  the  wil- 
derness. He  led  the  three  young 
men  into  the  fiery  furnace,  and 
Daniel  into  the  lions'  den.  He  has 
led  some  to  the  scaffold,  and  others 
to  the  stake.  And  we  cannot  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  He  has  led  us 
if  our  motives  have  been  pure. 
Had  we  taken  our  own  course,  had 
we  sought  our  own  advantage,  had 
we  followed  our  own  pleasure,  had 
we  rushed  hastily  into  question- 
able positions  because  of  the  profit 
or  enjoyment  which  they  promised 
— or  had  we,  while  doubtful  of 
their  propriety,  tried,  because  we 
liked  them,  to  persuade  ourselves 
that  they  were  right — ^then,  in- 
deed, we  might  conclude  that  we 
had  gone  sadly  astray,  and  by  our 
wrong  choice  brought  this  evil 
upon  ourselves.  But  when  we 
have  sought  earnestly  to  know  the 
divine  will;  when  we  are  pon- 
scious  of  having  been  actuated  by 
the  simple  desire  to  know  and  to 
do  what  is  right ;  when  we  have 
prayed  that  God  would  guide  us 
and  keep  us  from  judging  wrongly, 
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the  consequences  which  have  en- 
sued need  excite  in  us  no  feeling 
of  regret,  for  they  are  no  proof 
that  in  any  step  of  our  life  we  have 
been  otherwise  than  divinely  led. 

II.  All  believers  are  safely  led. 

"He  led  them  on  in  safety," 
This  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  Grod's  leading.  They  must  be 
led  safely  who  are  led  divinely. 
By  this  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  they  are  led  by  an  easy  way, 
or  a  pleasant  way,  or  a  way  in 
itseK  free  from  danger.  Such 
was  not  the  case  with  IsraeL  Such 
has  not  been  the  case  very  often 
with  us.  The  way  by  which  the 
Lord  leads  may  be^- 

1.  A  difficult  way.  The  life  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
was  by  no  means  a  life  of  ease. 
They  had  long  and  fatiguing  jour- 
neys to  make  over  rough,  some- 
times over  sandy,  ground,  up  diflS- 
cxdt  mountain  passes,  under  a 
burning  sun ;  and  this  sometimes 
when  they  were  himgry  and 
thirsty,  and  their  souls  fainted  in 
them.  They  had  numerous  con- 
flicts, moreover,  with  the  tribes 
into  whose  territory  they  entered, 
and  not  a  little  work  to  do  in 
pitching  and  striking  their  tents, 
in  gathering  their  daily  food,  and 
in  other  things  incident  to  a  wil- 
derness life.  It  was  by  no  means 
such  a  mode  of  life  as  a  man 
would  choose  who  wished  to  en- 
joy ease  and  dignity.  And  God 
still  leads  His  people  by  a  way 


where  they  have  many  difficul- 
ties to  encounter  and  much  work 
to  do.  They  are  called  not  to  a  life 
of  ease,  but  to  a  life  of  toil  They 
are  to  be  soldiers,  not  loiterers 
about  the  camp— labourers,  not 
idlers.  They  have  to  "  work  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling."  And  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  keep  a  constant  watch 
over  one's  own  heart,  and  to  con- 
tend with  the  evil  principles  which 
are  still  lurking  there;  to  keep 
that  vineyard  free  from  the  tres- 
pass of  evil  thoughts,  and  root  up 
the  ever-springing  weeds  which 
are  indigenous  to  the  soil;  amidst 
the  many  hostile  influences  which 
threaten  to  extinguish  it,  to  keep 
the  lamp  of  grace  always  burning. 
This,  with  the  work  which  must 
be  done  for  God  in  the  world — 
work  to  which  there  are  so  many 
pressing  calls,  and  which  is  felt 
to  be  most  urgent  by  those  who 
are  most  alive  to  the  claims  of 
Christ — ^work  from  which  there 
can  be  no  retirement  whilestrength 
for  work  remains — makes  the 
Christian  life  anything  but  a  life 
of  ease.  And  to  no  one  who 
knows  its  difficulties  will  it  appear 
strange  that  sometimes  there 
should  break  from  the  lips  of  the 
weary  labourer  the  cry, "  O  that 
I  had  wings  like  a  dove,  for  then 
would  I  fly  away  and  be  at  rest !" 
2.  A  'painful  way,  Israel's  fast- 
ings and  thirst,  Israel's  conflicts 
and  toil,  Israel's  footsore  wander- 
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ings,  Israel's  graves  in  the  wilder- 
ness, were  not  very  fitted  to 
minister  to  their  pleasure,  but  so 
severely  trying  that,  now  and 
again,  they  would  fain  have  re- 
turned to  Egypt  with  its  bondage 
and  its  fleshpots.  God  was  lead- 
ing them  to  a  rich  inheritance,  but 
not  by  a  flowery  path.  Their 
march  was  no  triumphal  proces- 
sion. They  did  not  enter  Canaan 
even  with  banners  streaming,  and 
trumpets  sounding,  and  crowds 
huzzaing ;  but  travel-stained  and 
weather-beaten,  bearing  the  scars 
of  conflict,  and  the  marks  of  pri- 
vation and  pain.  A  severe  disci- 
pline of  forty  years  had  been 
allotted  to  them,  that  the  horde 
of  slaves  might  be  changed  into 
a  nation  of  freemen.  And  in  our 
spiritual  pilgrimage  we  are  sub- 
ject to  a  similar  discipline.  Our 
life,  though  blessed,  is  not  spent 
in  self-pleasing.  Self-denial  and 
self-mortification,  painful  wrest- 
lings, await  us  ere  we  enter  the 
eternal  rest  "  Many  are  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  righteous."  Trials 
in  their  circumstances,  affliction 
in  their  person  or  their  families, 
very  often  befall  them ;  their  path 
is  sometimes  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  household  graves.  To 
all,  these  things  come  more  or  less. 
To  some,  they  come  in  such  abun- 
dance that  nearly  every  step  in 
their  course  is  painful,  and  their 
soul  is  much  discouraged  because 
of  the  way. 


3.  A  dangerous  way.  Was  not 
Israel's  dangerous?  With  Pha- 
raoh's host  pursuing ;  with  moun- 
tains hemming  them  in  on  the 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  the 
waves  of  the  Bed  Sea  rolling  at 
their  feet ;  with  forty  years'  wan- 
dering in  a  land  which  yielded 
neither  food  nor  water ;  with 
numerous  and  powerful  foes  sur- 
rounding them  and  contesting 
nearly  every  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress ;  with  the  Jordan  to  cross 
and  the  swarming  and  gigantic 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  oppose 
them,  was  not  their  way  so 
fraught  with  dangers  that  but  for 
divine  protection  they  must  as 
a  nation  have  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed ?  So  likewise  dangers 
attend  our  steps  which  but  for 
divine  protection  would  not  fail  to 
prove  fatal  We  arc  placed  in 
jeopardy  every  hour.  The  foes 
which  arc  constantly  seeking 
our  destruction ;  the  temptations 
which  assail  us ;  the  evil  influ- 
euces  which  surround  us  in  the 
positions  which  in  the  Prcvidenoe 
of  God  we  are  called  to  occupy ; 
our  own  heai-t's  tendencies  would, 
werc  it  not  that  God  has  kept  U3, 
have  long  ere  now  have  led  us 
to  make  shipwreck  of  faith  and  of 
a  good  conscience.  And  the  wrccks 
which  are  strewn  all  along  our 
course ;  the  Judases  who  have  be- 
trayed their  lord;  the  Demases 
who  have  forsaken  him,  having 
loved  this  present  world ;  the  num- 
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Ijers  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  lust  of  the  flesh,  attest  the 
dangers  of  the  way,  and  the  sus- 
taining grace  by  which  we  have 
been  preserved. 

For  after  all  that  we  have  passed 
through,  we  are  here  to-day  to  bear 
grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  led  safely. 
Notwithstanding  the  difficulties, 
and  sufferings,  and  dangers  of  the 
way,  we  are  here,  and  we  are  safe 
and  sound ;  we  have  finished 
another  stage  of  our  journey,  and 
our  feet  are  still  in  the  way ;  our 
backs  towards  Egypt,  our  faces 
towards  Canaan,  the  world  be- 
hind, heaven  before  us.  We  are 
here  with  the  pilgrim's  staff  and 
the  warrior's  sword,  still  trusting 
in  our  leader,  still  resolved  to  tread 
in  his  steps,  and  to  confide  in  his 
protection,  toiling  and  fighting  on 
until  the  journey  is  done,  and  the 
inheritance  is  gained.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year  we  are  here ; 
we  are  less  buoyant,  perhaps,  than 
we  were  once,  more  toil-worn  and 
weather-stained ;  but  we  are  not 
less  resolute.  We  are  more  inured 
to  hardships ;  we  are  stronger  for 
work ;  better  prepared  for  conflict. 
We  have  toiled,  we  have  suffered, 
we  have  feared.  We  have  been 
weary  sometimes  and  faint;  we 
have  exclaimed  in  despondency, 
"  Surely  I  shall  one  day  fall  by  the 
hand  of  mine  enemy."  But  we 
have  sustained  no  real  injury. 
Amidst  all  our  trials,  and  conflicts. 


and  dangers  no  harm  has  befallen 
us.  In  the  midst  of  all  God  has 
kept  us  from  evil  In  the  night 
season  He  has  watched  over  us  with 
ever  wakeful  eye.  In  the  day  time 
He  has  directed  our  steps.  From 
burning  suns,  and  chilling  frosts, 
and  pelting  storms.  He  has  shel- 
tered us  beneath  the  shadow  of 
His  wing.  In  rough  ways  He  has 
kept  us  from  stumbling,  in  sea- 
sons of  dearth  and  drought  He  has 
spread  our  table,  and  opened  for 
us  wells  by  the  way.  Amid 
threatening  dangers  He  has  been 
our  sure  defence,  under  trouble  He 
has  sustained  us ;  and  in  pro- 
sperity, still  more  to  be  dreaded. 
He  has  kept  us  from  harm. 
Through  all  He  has  led  us  on  in 
safety. 

III.  Believers  are  led  h/  the 
"Eight  Wayr 

Whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
formed  of  some  of  the  scenes 
through  which  we  pass  while  we 
are  contending  with  difficulties  and 
smarting  under  trials,  and  when, 
it  may  be,  faith  is  feeble,  and  sight 
has  altogether  failed,  after  we  have 
been  brought  through,  and  are  able 
to  look  back  upon  them,  we  have 
no  question  that  even  the  most 
painful  scenes  have  been  wisely 
and  kindly  ordained,  so  that  we 
can  say  of  all  the  way  by  which 
the  Lord  has  led  us  that  that  was 
the  best — ^the  right  way. 

1.  Of  this  we  cannot  but  be 
assured  when  we  reflect  that  all 
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the   way  has  been  divinely  or- 
dained— that  there  has  been  no 
chance  or  accident  in  it ;  but  that 
every  step  has  been  tracked  out 
by  infinite  wisdom  and  appointed 
in  infinite  love.    All  the  wander- 
ings   of    the  Israelites  between 
Egypt  and  Canaan  were,  it  will 
be  remembered,  of  direct  divine 
appointment.  Whether  they  went 
through  the  Eed  Sea,  or  along  its 
shores,    climbed    the    mountain 
passes,  or  traced  the  course  of  the 
valleys,  stood  before  the  cliffs  and 
among  the  peaks  of  Sinai,  fought 
with  Amalek  and  Moab,  or  en- 
compassed   the    land  of   Edom, 
pitched  their  tents  under  the  palm 
trees^    or    wandered  in  desolate 
places,  they  only  went  where  God 
led  them.     The  visible  symbol  of 
His    presence    went   continually 
before  them,  and  told  them  when, 
as  well  as  where,  to  move.    They 
may  not  always  have  understood 
the  purpose  of  His  leading.    It 
must  have  seemed  a  strange  and 
perplexing  thing  to  them  some- 
times that  He  should  lead  them 
where  He  did.    But  nevertheless 
every  step  of  their  way  was  in 
accordance  with  His  plan.    So  is 
it  with  us,  brethren.  It  is  a  blessed 
thought  that  in  the  little  as  well  as 
the  great  things  of  our  life,  we  are 
the  objects  of  the  Divine  care,  and 
have  all  our  circumstances  deter- 
mined   by    divine    appointment. 
We  are  apt  to  feel  sometimes  as 
if  God  had  to  do  only  with  the 


greater  events — ^^vhat  we  call  the 
crises  of  our  history.  We  connect 
BKm  with  our  conversion.  We 
recognise  His  providence  in  ap- 
pointing the  place  of  our  birth, 
or  directing  us  into  our  marriage 
relations.  We  trace  His  hand  in 
our  great  troubles  and  deliver- 
ances. But  we  do  not  so  habit- 
ually connect  Him  with  our  ordi- 
nary affairs — the  little  things  of 
every-day  occurrence ;  and  as  the 
consequence,  we  bear  small  trials 
with  less  patience  and  Christian 
resignation  than  we  evince  under 
our  severer  troubles.  We  need  a 
more  practical  and  constant  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  which  none  of  us 
dare  question, — that  God  appoints 
every  step  of  our  way,  and  every 
circumstance  that  affects  us.  Our 
food  and  our  raiment,  our  work 
and  our  play,  the  small  annoy- 
ances and  the  small  pleasures  of 
our  life,  our  sleeping  and  our 
waking,  our  buying  and  our  sell- 
ing, our  losses  and  our  gains,  the 
gratifications  which  smooth,  and 
the  petty  cares  and  anjcieties 
which  are  just  sufficient  to  ripple, 
the  cun^ent  of  our  life, — all  these, 
as  well  as  the  greater  matters 
which  concern  us,  are  under  the 
charge  of  Him  who  numbers  the 
very  hairs  of  our  head,  and  with- 
out whom  even  a  sparrow  cannot 
fall  to  the  ground. 

2.  Knowing  that  the  way  by 
which  we  have  been  led  was 
divinely  appointed,  we  cannot  but 
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feel  assured  that  every  step  of  it 
was  necessary.  It  was  not  because 
He  was  pleased  with  their  dis- 
appointments^ and  privations^  and 
sufferings,  that  God  kept  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  wilderness  so  long, 
but  because  all  that  discipline 
was  needed  to  fit  them  for  their 
destiny.  He  kept  them  no  longer 
there  than  was  necessary;  made 
them  take  no  step  which  was 
not  absolutely  required  for  the 
fulfilment  of  His  gracious  pur- 
pose. And  so  do  we  know  that 
there  has  been  a  necessity  for 
every  trial  which  is  appointed  to 
us.  God  does  not  afflict  us  wil- 
lingly, but  for  our  profit.  It  is 
only  "  if  need  be  "  that  He  permits 
us  to  be  *'in  heaviness  through 
manifold  temptations."  Could  the 
suffering  or  the  care  be  dispensed 
with,  it  would  not  be  sent.  There 
is  no  thorn  in  our  path,  no  stone 
on  which  our  foot  strikes,  no 
cloud  which  flies  over  us,  no 
storm  which  beats  upon  us,  no 
adversary  which  assails  us,  but  is 
chaiged  to  fulfil  some  gracious 
mission.  They  are  instruments  in 
our  Father's  hands,  supplying  us 
with  the  discipline  necessary  to 
fit  us  for  our  work  here  and  our 
inheritance  hereafter. 

3.  And  furthermore,  our  experi- 
ence testifies  that  such  has  been 
their  actual  result.  It  is  our  own 
fault,  the  consequence  of  our  own 
unbelief,  if  our  earthly  care  has  not 
proved  a  heavenly  discipline,  and 


if  any  trial  through  which  we  have 
passed  has  been  barren  of  profit- 
able result.  Wherever  the  mind 
has  been  rightly  exercised  by  them, 
they  have  proved  most  salutary 
means  of  grace.  And  there  are 
few  of  us,  in  all  probability,  who 
do  not  feel  more  indebted  to  our 
cares  and  sorrows  than  we  do  to 
our  pleasures  for  such  progress  as 
we  have  made.  For  it  is  not  by 
constant  enjoyment  that  the  most 
stalwart  or  even  the  most  beauti- 
ful Christians  are  produced,  but 
by  the  trials  which  exercise  faith, 
and  foster  patience,  and  humility, 
and  self-restraint.  Many  a  time 
have  the  devoutest  men  had  to 
say,  "  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflicted."  And  to  all  who 
are  Christians,  the  "  light  afiiiction 
worketh  out  a  far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  For 
though  "no  chastening  for  the  pre- 
sent seemeth  joyous,  but  grievous; 
yet  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  to  them 
who  are  exercised  thereby." 

4.  Hence,  all  this  being  true, 
there  is  no  Christian  who  is  not 
constrained  to  acknowledge  that 
the  way  he  has  been  led  was  the 
"right  way."  Eight,  because  of 
divine  appointment ;  right,  be- 
cause necessary  to  train  us  for 
service  here  and  glory  hereafter ; 
right,  because  of  the  happy  results 
to  which  it  has  led;  right!  so 
right  we  can  suggest  no  improve- 
ment— we  dare  utter  no  complaint 
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So  right,  that,  looking  at  the  issue, 
we  would  not,  had  we  the  path  to 
tread  again,  ask  to  have  one  stone 
taken  out  of  the  way,  to  be  spared 
one  care,  or  pang,  or  struggle.  If 
we  have  anything  of  the  Christian 
spirit — ^the  true  mart)rr  spirit — we 
will  not  wish  to  escape  them. 

**  We  will  not  pray 
For  delicate  neutrality  of  being, — 
'  Lord,   spare  us  from  the  perils  of 

ascent ! 
The  feot  may  bleed,  indeed,  but  what 

of  that  ? 
Shall  we  walk  low  to  keep  our  sandals 

whole  ? 
Forego  the  vantage  ?  No ;  we'll  rather 

bleed/ 
Ay,  give  us  Moses*  rod,  tho'  Moses' 

toil 

Await  us  on  the  other  side  the  sea ; 

And  Nebo*s  prospect,  though  the  moun- 
tain cleave 

And  suck  us  from  the  haven  of  our 
toil. 

Though  lips  must  quiver  'neath  the 
burning  coal 

That  bear  the  burden  of  divinest 
truths; 

Tho*  he  who  sat  beside  the  Pharaoh's 
throne 

As  lord  of  Egypt,  there  to  fill  the 
mouth 

Of  famine,  gaping  wide  o'er  all  the 
land. 

And  feed  the  noble,  blind  old  patriarch, 

First  served  in  bondage  and  imprison- 
ment ; 


Though  all  who  stood  on  the  prophetic 

mount 
Wandered  in  deserts,  hid  in  dens  and 

caves. 
Thirsted  and  hungered,  being  destitute. 
And  gave  their  life-blood  for  the  seal 

and  sign 
Of  the  inestimable  legacies  they  left ; 
Tho'  Israel's  poet-king,  whose  warrior 

sword 
So  often  put  the  alien  hosts  to  flight. 
In  persecution  learnt  life's  sanctity, 
Ajid  that  broad  trust  in  God  which 

makes  a  man 
Most  sovereign  to  all  outward  cu'cum- 

stance ; 
And  tho'  the  eyes  that  pierced  the  shin- 
ing heights 
And  lurid  depths  of  heaven  and  of  hell, 
Were  exiled  from  their  gentle  native 

Hght, 
Ajid  climbed  to  knowledge  by  the  pass 

of  pain ; — 
We  dare  desire  that  such  men's  mantles 

ML 
On  us." 

They  were  rightly  led,  though 
led  by  a  path  rugged  and  steep, 
to  a  glorious  goaL  And  though 
we  may  have  to  tread  in  their 
steps,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  share 
in  their  honours  and  reward,  we 
shall  have  still  better  reason  than 
we  have  now  for  saying,  or  at  least, 
shall  be  able  to  say  with  still 
greater  emphasis,  "He  led  them 
forth  by  a  right  way,  that  they 
might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation." 
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No.  I.— THE    DYEE. 


BT  ZEE  EDITOB. 


riTHE  colour  of  the   garments 


T 


vfom  by  the  first  members 
of  the  human  family  was  no 
doubt  that  "which  was  natural 
to  the  materials  employed.  In 
process  of  time  the  weaver  and 
the  fuller  wrought  them  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  by 
means  of  their  labour  and  skill 
produced  both  delicacy  of  texture 
and  snowy  purity  of  surface.  It 
was,  however,  very  early  in  the 
annals  of  the  world  that  men 
learned  to  gratify  the  love  of  dis- 
tinction by  imparting  variety  of 
colour  to  their  clothing. 

How,  or  when  the  Hebrew  race 
acquired  the  art  of  dyeing  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  although  from 
Scripture  testimony  we  gather 
that  it  was  at  a  period  long  an- 
terior to  their  residence  in  cities, 
or  their  contact  with  the  artistic 
surroundings  of  advanced  civili- 
sation. Joseph's  many-coloured 
coat  (Gren.  xxxvii.  3)  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
dyed  robes,  for  we  see  no  reason 
for  suiTendering  the  convictions 
of  childhood  in  favour  of  the 
later  criticism  which  would  make 
the  language  used  by  the  inspired 
historian  refer  to  the  shape,  rather 
than  to  the  colour  of  the  memo- 
rable garment.  The  extreme  rarity 
of  the  gaily-coloured  robe  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  ex- 


citing causes  of  the  jealousy  of 
Jacob's  elder  sons,  and  when  they 
dipped  the  hated  vestment  in 
the  blood  of  the  kid,  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  a  horrible 
irony  was  employed  to  aggravate 
their  murderous  crime.  The 
Midianitish  merchants,  who,  when 
upon  their  homeward  journey, 
purchased  the  Hebrew  slave  for 
the  Egyptian  market,  may,  per- 
chance, a  few  weeks  previously, 
when  upon  their  outward  jour- 
ney, have  sold  that  glittering 
fabric  to  the  sheikh  of  Mamre. 
Great  sins  have  usually  the  sur- 
roundings of  great  and  mysterious 
coincidence.  The  scarlet  thread 
employed  in  Judah's  tent  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  28)  also  points  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  dyer's  art  in 
patriarchal  times,  though  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  the  family  of 
Abraham  in  their  pre-Egyptian 
days  must  have  been  indebted  to 
foreigners  for  any  artificially  co- 
loured fabricswhichtheypossessed. 
In  the  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXV. 45),  we  read  of  "blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams' 
skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins/'  as  amongst  the  offerings 
made  by  the  people  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  house.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  these 
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materials  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
found  amongst  the  treasures  which 
the  I^ptians  freely  heaped  upon 
the  Israelites,  in  order  that  they 
might  purchase  immunity  from 
the  oft-repeated  plagues  with 
which  they  were  being  wasted. 
The  great  work  of  setting  up  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  wilderness  de- 
serves to  be  considered  not  D;ierely 
in  its  higher  relations  to  the  main- 
tenance of  Divine  Worship,  and 
the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  Israel ;  it  has  also  a 
claim  upon  our  attention  for  the 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes 
which  it  accomplished  as  a  grand 
industrial  undertaking.  It  af- 
forded occupation  to  great  mul- 
titudes, and  impressed  upon  the 
people  the  fact  that  however 
special  God's  vocation  may  have 
been,  which  summoned  them  to 
receive  His  Law,  and  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  land  promised  to  their 
fathers,  His  infinite  wisdom  left 
a  place  for  honest  labour,  and  His 
divine  command  required  its  per- 
formance. Thus  the  wilderness 
became  to  them  a  school  of  art 
and  industry,  as  well  as  of  doc- 
trine and  discipline.  Four  cen- 
turies in  Egypt  had  familiarised 
those  descendants  of  shepherds 
with  works  of  skill  and  forms 
of  beauty,  and  although  the  sim- 
ple habits  enjoined  upon  them 
by  their  law  did  not  foster  the 
devotedness  to  art  which  was 
found  in  neighbouring  lands,  when 
the  service  of  God  required  it  their 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  coidd  as  far 
surpass  the  artists  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh  as  the  songsters  of  Zion 
could  excel  the  bards  of  all  other 
lands. 

Abundant    evidence  exists  to 
prove  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 


excelledinthe  art  of  dyeing.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  A.D.  70,  says,  "Nat. 
Hist. "  XXXV.  s.  42 : — 

''Robea  and  white  veils  are  painted 
in  Egypt  in  a  wonderfol  way :  tney  are 
first  imbued  not  with  dyes,  but  with 
dye-absorbing  drucs  (i.e.,  mordants), 
by  which  though  they  seem  to  be  un- 
altered, yet,  when  immersed  for  a 
little  while  in  a  caldron  of  the  boiling 
dye-liqnor,  they  are  found  to  become 
painted.  Yet  as  there  is  only  one  colour 
m  the  caldron,  it  is  marvellous  to  see 
many  colours  imparted  to  the  robe  in 
consequence  of  the  excipient  drug.  Nor 
can  the  dye  be  washed  out." 

The  mystery  which  so  much 
puzzled  the  garrulous  historian 
ceases  to  be  wonderful  to  the 
veriest  tyro  in  modem  chemis- 
try, who  understands  that  the 
colotir  of  the  fabric  would  be 
regulated  quite  as  much  by  the 
invisible  mordant  with  which  it 
had  been  impregnated,  as  by  the 
visible  dye  in  which  it  was  im- 
mersed. The  most  famous  dyers 
of  remote  antiquity  were,  how- 
ever, the  Phajnicians,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  from 
them  both  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Hebrews  obtained  those  glittering 
fabrics  which  speedily  made  mar- 
kets for  themselves  wherever  they 
could  attract  the  human  gaze. 
The  far-famed  Tyrian  purple  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  costly 
articles  of  commerce.  There  is 
scarcely  a  writer  of  any  distinc- 
tion amongst  either  the  Greeks 
or  the  Romans  who  does  not 
make  frequent  references  to  this 
remarkable  extract  Pliny  men- 
tions two  kinds  of  shell-fish  from 
which  he  says  the  dye  was  ob- 
tained, the  buccinium  and  the 
purpura.  He  adds  that  a  single 
drop  only  was  obtained  from  each 
fish.      This  extract  was  preserved 
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with  salt,  diluted  with  water, 
and  purified  by  the  application 
of  intense  heat  The  woollen 
fabrics  which  were  to  receive  the 
colour,  having  first  passed  through 
strongly  detergent  processes,  were 
kept  many  hours  in  the  dye. 
The  various  shades  of  red,  scarlet, 
crimson  and  violet  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  employment 
of  different  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  adjuncts.  The  normal 
colour  obtained  from  the  Molluscs 
in  question  seems  to  have  ap- 
proached the  colour  of  blood. 
In  this  fact  we  find  an  explana- 
tion of  those  portions  of  Scripture 
which  represent  the  victorious  and 
enthroned  Saviour  as  "clothed 
with  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood." 
(Isaiahlxiii.2,  S.Eev.  xix.  13.)  The 
Tyrian  purple  was  for  ages  the 
imperial  colour. 

The  kings  of  Midian  defeated  by 
Gideon  are  described  as  being  clad 
in  purple  raiment.  (Judges  viii.26.) 
Homer  intimates  that  it  was  only 
worn  by  princes.  The  scarlet  thread 
which  was  employed  to  distin- 
guish between  Tamar's  twins,  and 
the  scarlet  line  suspended  from 
Eabab's  window  in  Jericho,  seem 
both  to  indicate  the  scarcity 
and  conspicuousness  of  coloured 
threads;  and  the  goodly  Baby- 
lonish garment  which  betrayed 
the  wretched  Achan  into  a  sin 
costly  to  all  Israel  and  deadly  to 
himsk  wa3  evidently  rare  U 
valuable.  Mordecai,  when  he  had 
received  his  patent  of  nobility 
from  the  Persian  court  was  ar- 
rayed in  "  royal  apparel  of  blue 
(violet  marg)  and  white,  and 
with  a  great  crown  of  gold,  and 
with  a  garment  of  fine  Unen  and 
purple."  (Esther  viii.  15.)  The 
Assyrian  nobles,    Ezekiel   xxiii.^ 


are  described  as  clad  in  purple, 
"clothed  most  gorgeously,"  "ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  attire  upon  their 
heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look 
to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Baby- 
lonians of  Chaldaea,  the  land  of 
their  nativity."      The    luxuriant 
Tyrians  are  also  represented  by 
the    same  prophet    thus,    chap. 
xxviL  7  :—  "  Fine    Imen    with 
broidered  work  from  Egypt  was 
that  which  thou  spreadest  forth 
to  be  thy  sail;  blue  and  purple 
(purple  and   scarlet,  marg.)  from 
the  isles  of  Elishah  was  that  which 
covered  thee.'*  Elishah  is  supposed 
to  be  Elis,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Greek  Pelopponesus;  probably, 
therefore,  in  the  prophet's  day,  that 
would   be  the  shore   resorted  to 
for  the  biiccinium  and  the  pur- 
pura.    The   reader   wiU   permit 
us    to   direct  his  special  atten- 
tion to  the  last-named   chapter 
as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  gems 
of  inspired  prediction.     Tyre,  in 
the  zenith  of  her  glory,  is  likened 
to  one  of  her  own  gallant  barques, 
gHttering   with   decorations,  and 
perfuming  the  sea  with  her  spices; 
the  fair  ship  has  spoiled  all  the 
markets  of  the  world,    and    she 
contains  specimens  of  all  that  is 
rich  and  rare ;  but  the  east  wind 
makes  her  an  utter  wreck,  and 
she  that  had  "  enriched  the  kings 
of   the    earth"    lies    a    wasted, 
worthless  heap ;  more  horrible  in 
her  deformity  by  contrast  with  her 
once  vaunted  beauty  and  wealth. 
In  the  parable  of  The  Bich  Man 
and  Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19 — 31), 
the  Great  Teacher  describes  the 
luxury  of  the  rich   man  by  the 
fact  that  he  "  was  clothed  in  pur- 
ple and    fine    linen,    and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day."    Lydia, 
the  first  convert  brought  to  Christ 
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by  the  ministry  of  St,  Paul  in 
Europe,  was  "  a  seller  of  purple  of 
the  city  of  Thyatira."  (Acts  xvi. 
14.)  The  lucrative  nature  of  her 
business  seems  to  be  indicated  in 
the  circumstance  that  she  could 
afford  to  traverse  the  ^gean  sea 
with  her  entire  household.  Little 
did  she  heed  when  she  left  her 
home  with  the  costly  apparel  that 
she  should  return  the  wearer  of  a 
robe  more  precious  than  any 
ever  woven  by  earthly  loom  or 
broidered  by  human  fingers.  But 
Divine  Grace  has  often  arrested 
its  subjects  in  the  midst  of  their 
worldly  avocations. — So  the  woman 
of  Sychar  went  to  fetch  water  for 
her  household,  and  took  home 
living  water  for  the  whole  city; 
and  the  proto-convert  of  Europe 
canied  back  to  Thyatira  the 
tidings  of  that  righteousness 
which  is  "  unto  all  and  upon  all 
them  that  believa" 

Amongst  the  cruelties  perpetra- 
ted upon  the  sacred  person  of  the 
SaviourbytheEomansoldiersinthe 
brutal  orgies  of  the  praetorium,  we 
are  told  that"they  stripped  him  and 
put  on  him  a  scarlet  robe."  (Matt, 
xxvii.  28.)  This  was  in  mockery 
of  his  claim  to  be  the  King  of  the 
Jews.  An  old  divine  says,  "  He 
came  to  be  mocked  in  all  his 
offices ;  as  a  prophet, — ^they  blind- 
folded Him,  and  then  scornfully 
cried, '  Prophesy — who  is  it  that 
smote  thee  V  As  a  priest, '  Save 
thyself  and  us ;  '  *  He  saved 
others.  Himself  He  cannot  save.' 
As  a  king, — He  was  crowned  with 
thorns,  had  a  cane  for  a  sceptre 
put  into  his  hand,  and  they 
snatched  it  from  Him  to  beat  the 
thorns  into  His  head.  They  farther 
derided  Him  as  a  king,  when  He 
was  clothed  with  a  shabby  old  red 


cloak  that  was  cast  off  by  some  of 
the  officers.  He  was  made  to  bear 
his  cross  alone,  which  you  do  not 
find  was  the  case  of  the  two 
thieves ;  and  after  He  had  borne 
His  cross.  He  was  nailed  to  the 
cross  He  bore.  He  was  placed 
between  the  thieves  as  though  He 
was  most  guilty  of  the  three,  and 
hung  up  between  heaven  and 
earth  as  unworthy  of  both." 

The  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood  says — 
"Bible  Animals,"  p.  586— after 
informing  the  reader  that  many 
of  the  British  Molluscs  of  the 
whelk  kind  yield  the  colouring 
matter  which  formed  the  Tyrian 
purple : — 

"The  best  mode  of  seeing  the  full 
beauty  of  the  purple,  is  to  ti£e  a  num- 
ber of  the  Molluscs,  and  to  stain  as  lan^ 
a  surface  (of  linen)  as  possible.  The 
piece  of  linen  should  then  be  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  it  will  go 
through  a  most  curious  series  of  colours. 
The  yellow  begins  to  turn  green,  and, 
after  a  while,  the  stained  portions  of 
the  linen  will  be  entirely  green,  the 
yellow  having  been  vanquished  by  the 
blue.  By  degrees  the  blue  predomi- 
natea  more  and  more  over  the  yellow, 
until  the  linen  is  no  more  green  but 
blue.  Then,  just  as  the  yellow  yielded 
to  the  blue,  the  blue  yields  to  the  red, 
and  becomes  first  violet,  then  purple, 
and  lastly  assumes  the  blood-red  hue  of 
royalty.  The  colour  is  very  perma- 
nent, and  instead  of  fading  by  time, 
seems  rather  to  brighten." 

The  common  dog-whelk  (Pmt- 
pura  lapilhis)  will  serve  for  this 
experiment. 

Dr.  Brande,  in  his  "Organic 
Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts,' 
tells  us  that  the  lost  art  of  dyeing 
with  the  fluid  of  Molluscs  was  re- 
discovered in  this  country  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  by  Mr.  Cole, 
of  Bristol : — 

^'  Mr.  Oole  had  received  information 
that  a  poor  pezaon  in  Ireland  supported 
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Limself  by  making  initials  of  a  delicate 
purple  colour  in  cambric  handkerchiefs. 
He  furthermore  heard  that  the  li(£uid 
employed  for  this  purpose  was  ob- 
tained from  a  shell-hsh.  Further  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter  proved  that 
the  Irish  pe&sant  was  accustomed  to 
employ  the  leal  Tynan  purple  as  ob- 
tained from  the  bacciniwm,  Mr.  Cole 
made  several  experiments  on  this  in- 
teresting substance,  and  by  means  of  it 
succeeded  in  dyeing  wooL  It  is  related 
for  instance  that  a  pair  of  stockings 
thus  died  was  forwarded  to  Charles  IL'' 

The  savans  BeamniLr  and  Du- 
hamel  attained  the  same  know- 
ledge in  France.  The  Hebrews 
were  also  acquainted  with  another 
dye-producing  animal  caUed  by 
them  toldath,  the  Crimson-worm, 
known  to  the  Arabs  by  the  name 
kemus,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  root  of  our  word  crimson, 
scientifically  it  is  called  coccus 
Uids,  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
ilex  furnishing  its  food.  This  in- 
sect is  supposed  to  have  termi- 
nated the  monopoly  of  the  Phoe- 
nician dyes.  The  colour  which 
it  yielded  was  bright,  and  articles 
successfully  tinged  with  it  were 
double-dyed.  Many  expositors 
think  that  in  the  well-known 
words  of  the  Lord,  spoken  by  his 
prophet  Isaiah,  i.  18,  "  Come  now, 
and  let  us  reason  together,  saith 
the  Lord :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool," 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  produce 
of  both  the  kermes  and  the  buc- 
dnium.  Perhaps  it  is  more  signi- 
ficant to  notice  that  all  the  reds 
are  ingrained,  deep  dyed,  and  the 
figure  at  once  indicates  the  need 
of  Almighty  power  to  remove  sin, 
and  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
mercy  which  is  ready  for  the 
blackest   heart  and  the  reddest 


hand  that  will  accept  it.  It  is 
not  within  the  province  of  our 
pages  to  furnish  a  history  of  the 
art  of  dyeing ;  a  few  brief  sen- 
tences on  the  subject  may  be  ser- 
viceable to  its  younger  readers. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  Indigo 
distinctly  points  out  the  successes 
achieved  in  the  tinctorial  art  bv 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Pen- 
insula. Our  old  friend  Pliny 
had  a  strange  notion  of  this  ex- 
tract, thinking  it  was  the  exu- 
dation of  certain  reeds  adhering  to 
mud  (Lib.  xxxv.  c.  6).  Dioscorides 
(second  century,  A.  D.)  thought  in- 
digo was  a  stone.  This  most  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  dyer's  art 
was  known  only  as  a  pigment  to 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  Its  use 
as  a  dye  as  a  matter  of  course 
involves  the  necessity  of  its  being 
dissolved,  and  as  Athens  and 
Pome  did  not  possess  chemical 
knowledge  enough  to  prepare  the 
solution,  their  inhabitants  could 
only  admire  and  envy  that  skill 
of  their  eastern  contemporaries 
which  they  could  not  imitate. 
The  early  Spanish  authors  on 
America  ascribe  a  Mexican  origin 
to  indigo,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  accompanied  by  logwood,  it 
was  amongst  the  imports  into 
Europe  which  rapidly  followed 
upon  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  In  the  sixteenth  centurj" 
logwood  and  indigo  displaced  the 
old  Saxon  vjoad  which  had  till  then 
formed  the  basis  of  many  colours 
ever  since  the  days  when  our 
British  ancestors  used  it  to  paint 
their  bodies. 

The  cochineal  insect  has  proved 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  dyer  ; 
indigenous  to  Mexico,  where 
it  feeds  upon  a  species  of  cac- 
tus, it  has  been  reared  in  Spain 
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and  Algiers.  In  1523,  Cortes  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  Spanish 
Court  to  obtain  large  quantities 
of  this  insect,  and  it  continues 
to  this  day  an  important  article 
of  commerce.  Lac  is  a  substance 
obtained  in  India  by  the  pimc- 
ture  of  a  small  insect  similar  to 
cochineal :  it  emits  a  resin  which 
is  the  shellac  of  the  varnish 
maker,  the  colouring  matter,  lac- 
dye,  having  been  first  separated 
from  it.  The  learned  Dr.  Johnson, 
in  his  celebrated  dictionary,  says : 
"Authors  leave  us  uncertain 
whether  this  drug  belongs  to  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.** 
Although  the  early  Spaniards  de- 
clared [cochineal  to  be  an  insect, 
in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
commonly  held  to  be  the  seed 
of  a  plant.  Bigid  parliamentary 
enactments  are  found  in  the  Eng- 
lish statute-books  forbidding  the 
use  of  exotic  dyes ;  but  these  soon 
became  powerless,  and  all  the 
lands  of  the  earth  have  been  ex- 
plored for  the  various  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
which  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  the  human  eye  by  means  of 


many-coloured  garments.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  century  the  ex- 
tension of  chemical  knowledge 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  art  of 
dyeing  which  is  still  progressing. 
The  latest  and  most  significant  of 
the  results  attained  is  found  in 
the  production  from  coal-tar  and 
benzoil  of  the  rich  and  varied 
hues  of  the  aniline  dyes.  The 
illustrious  Faraday  first  lighted 
upon  these  treasures,  but  left  it  to 
others  to  accumulate  wealth  by 
introducing  them  to  the  world's 
markets.  Wonderful,  however,  as 
the  scientific  exploits  are  which 
have  fed  human  pride  through 
the  art  of  the  dyer,  his  most  sub- 
tle devices  fail  to  rival  the  hues 
and  shades  of  the  natural  world. 
The  humblest  flower  in  the  hedge- 
row, and  the  tiniest  of  the  many- 
coloured  insect  tribes,  throw  into 
the  shade  the  gaudy  decorations 
with  which  the  human  family  have 
thought  to  adorn  themselves,  and 
seem  to  teach  us  that  moral  worth 
and  not  external  appearance  is  the 
only  true  ground  of  admiration 
and  respect. 
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A  DAY  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM.— Gen,  xv. 

BY  THE   REV.    D.   KATTERNS. 


HOW  much  may  be  comprehended 
in  a  single  day !  It  is  a  small 
space  of  time — soon  past,  and  easily 
forgotten !  yet  into  that  brief  space 
how  much  has  sometimes  been 
crowded!  What  may  not  a  day 
bring  forth ;  yet,  generally  speak- 
ing, how  little  do  our  days  bring 
forth — ^how  astonisldngly  empty  and 


undistinguished!  As  like  one  another 
as  drops  of  water,  or  as  grains  of 
sand!  Yet  some  days  have  been 
stamped — sometimes  by  the  hand  of 
Gt>d,  sometimes  by  the  piety  or 
impiety  of  man.  Some  shall  stand 
out  in  the  last  judgment  blazing  in 
our  recollection,  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  all  the  great  assembly.  There 
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hxve  been  golden  days  here  and 
there,  in  which  all  the  beams  of 
heavenlj  glory  have  seemed  to  con- 
centrate ;  there  have  been  dreadful 
days  which  have  appeared  to  fold 
up  in  themselves  all  the  miseries  of 
hell.  But  the  most  part  are  vapid 
and  spiritless — ^yawned  away  in  indo- 
lence, and  then  consigned  to  peaceful 
oblivion.  It  is  well  sometimes  to  look 
upon  the  marked  days  of  life,  that 
we  may  see  of  how  much  a  day  is 
capable — how  much  may  be  done, 
how  much  enjoyed.  Thus  we  may 
learn  the  true  valuation  of  time, 
and  may  perhaps  shudder  to  think 
what  we  may  be  leaving  undone, 
what  we  may  be  losing  or  what  awful 
risks  we  may  be  running  by  neglect. 

We  propose  in  this  paper  to  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  history  of  one 
day  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  Several 
of  bis  days  were  memorable  beyond 
expression.  The  day  when  he  first 
received  the  command  to  forsake  his 
country  and  kindred — ^full  of  donbts, 
fears,  and  sorrows — of  feelings  deep 
and  acute,  natural  to  such  a  parting ; 
—exercises  of  mind  which  could  not 
but  arise  from  ignorance  of  his  desti- 
nation, conflicts  originated  by  his 
utter  inability  to  say  whither  he  was 
going,  and  perhaps  by  the  scoffs  and 
reproaches  of  his  nearest  relatives; 
but  that  which  signalised  the  day 
was  hia  victory  over  all,  and  his 
obedience.  He  went  out,  turned 
his  back  for  ever  upon  home  and 
friends,  took  God  for  his  portion,  and 
followed  the  direction  of  the  hand 
divine.  Had  he  not  believed  and 
obeyed,  all  his  subsequent  blessings 
had  been  lost,  and  that  day  would 
have  passed  away  unknown  to  sacred 
history.  The  day,  again,  when  he 
offered  up — or  virtually  offered  up,  his 
only  son  Isaac — which  stands  alone 
and  unparalleled  among  all  the  exam- 
ples of  faith  on  the  part  of  man, 
and  grace,  glory,  and  mystery  on  the 
part  of  God.     But  the  day  the  events 


of  which  are  recorded  in  this  chapter, 
was  one  of  no  mean  distinction.  It 
stands  on  record  with  all  its  won- 
ders, and  it  rises  up  again  to  full 
view  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
some  of  its  words  are  quoted:  "Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  counted 
unto  him  for  righteousness."  Without 
dwelling,  therefore,  upon  particular 
expressions,  let  us  take  this  inspired 
narrative  and  contemplate  it  as  a 
whole. 

We  speak  of  ithe  events  of  this 
chapter  as  the  history  of  a  day.  They 
were  clearly  so.  For  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  God  to  the  patriarch 
would  seem  to  have  been  in  a  vision 
while  he  was  yet  upon  his  bed.  He 
was  afterwards  led  forth  into  the 
open  air  while  it  was  yet  dark,  for 
the  stars  were  visible,  and  the  Lord, 
pointing  him  to  the  heavens  filled  all 
over  with  those  glorious  luminaries, 
said  to  him,  "  So  shall  thy  seed  be." 
Next,  at  his  own  request,  God  grants 
him  visible  signs,  directing  him  to 
take  certain  victims  and  place  them 
upon  two  altars,  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  covenanting  parties  to  pass 
between.  The  killing,  the  cleansing, 
and  dividing  of  these  victims,  occu- 
pied him  probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning,  and  then  when  all 
was  ready,  he  had  to  watch  and 
wait  before  them,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  drive  away  the  birds  of  prey 
which,  in  that  country,  were  ever 
ready  to  fall  upon  the  sacrifices,  and 
if  they  were  not  guarded  to  carry 
them  even  from  the  very  altar.  We 
find  that  these  engagements  occupied 
the  whole  interval,  and  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  Abraham  himself 
was  sinking  with  weariness,  when  a 
deep  sleep  and  horror  of  great  dark- 
ness fell  upon  him — ^the  signs  of  an 
approaching  Deity.  It  was  quite 
dark  again  when  the  solemn  covenant 
was  made  or  ratified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  smoking  furnace  and  a 
burning  lamp  passing  between  "those 
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pieces."  Thus  we  have  but  the 
transactions  of  one  day,  wholly 
dedicated  to  God,  from  the  earliest 
morning  to  the  latest  evening.  A 
day  ever  remembered  by  God,  who 
never  forgets  His  covenants  with 
men;  never  likely  to  be  reviewed 
by  Abraham  but  as  one  of  the  most 
awful,  laborious,  and  yet  joyful  in 
his  wondrous  life. 

On  the  part  of  God  this  was — 
1.  A  day  of  spontaneous,  unsought, 
and  unexpected  grace.  The  appear- 
ance of  God  is  not  preceded  by  any 
urgent  prayers,  that  are  recorded. 
He  himself  comes  down  of  His  own 
accord  from  heaven  to  make  a  be- 
ginning of  its  transactions.  He  found 
the  patriarch  upon  his  bed,  wrapt 
in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night ;  and,  it  would  seem,  agitated 
by  some  fears  and  distresses  that 
called  forth  the  first  sentence  of 
divine  encouragement.  What  those 
fears  were  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine. 
He  who  had  suddenly  fallen  upon 
the  victorious  army  of  five  powerful 
kings  with  a  mere  handful  of  fol- 
lowers, and  through  divine  assistance 
had  deprived  them  of  their  spoil  in 
the  moment  of  security,  might  rea- 
sonably expect  that  they  would  speed- 
ily return  to  take  vengeance  upon 
their  pursuer ;  nor  is  it  improbable, 
that  having  yet  no  child,  he  was 
exercised  with  fears  lest,  afber  all,  his 
hopes  should  prove  a  blank.  Both 
seem  to  be  pointed  at  in  the  first 
words  addressed  to  him  :  '*  I  am  thy 
shield — fear  not  five  kings,  or  five 
hundred — who  shall  be  able  to  break 
through  ?  I  am  thy  exceeding  great 
reward — ^fear  not,  sdl  shall  be  accom- 
plished." The  most  eminent  saints 
are  apt  at  times  to  give  way  to  dis- 
couragements, but  God,  who  watches 
over  their  secret  fears  as  weU  as 
their  outward  afflictions,  knows  when 
to  interpose  and  administer  to 
them  needful  consolations.  Here  is 
seasonable  grace— consoling  grace — 


encouraging  grace — flying  down  from 
heaven,  unsought,  unhoped,  unez* 
pected,  anticipating  prayer,  origin- 
ating new  acts  of  obedience  and 
confidence.  Thus  is  it  always — 
though  God  will  be  sought,  and  ac- 
cept service  at  the  hands  of  His 
people,  grace  first  comes  down  and 
begins  the  work,  which  it  means  to 
crown  with  an  abundant  and  unde- 
served reward. 

2.  This  was,  on  the  part  of  God,  a 
day  of  rich  and  ample  promise.  The 
beginning,  the  middle  and  the  end, 
of  this  divine  communication  was 
promise  —  promise  that  cannot  be 
restricted  to  Abraham's  seed  after 
the  flesh,  but  must  be  extended  to 
his  seed  afber  the  spirit.  That  seed 
had  been  promised  before ;  but  you 
will  remark  an  advance  in  fulness 
and  precision.  Abraham  had  never 
been  told  till  now  how  that  seed  was 
to  come,  he  had  never  been  told  that 
he  himself  should  have  a  son.  Hence 
his  first  answer  to  the  divine  saluta- 
tion, which  would  have  savoured  of 
unbelief  if  he  had  been  informed  of 
this  before,  **What  wilt  thou  give 
me,  seeing  I  am  going  childless ; 
are  these  promises  to  be  fulfilled  only 
in  the  person  of  an  adopted  heir  ?  " 
'*  No,"  is  the  condescending  answer  of 
the  Most  High.  "  This  shall  not  be 
thine  heir,  Ac."  How  emphatic,  how 
impressive,  must  have  been  this  pro- 
mise, when  God  led  him  forth  and 
directed  his  view  to  the  heavens, 
crowded  with  the  brilliant  lights  of 
an  oriental  clime — a  solemn  and  im- 
pressive spectacle  under  any  circum- 
stances— a  spectacle  that  overawes  a 
thoughtful  man  at  all  times  with 
great  ideas  of  infinity ;  but  to  Abra- 
ham alone,  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  how  overpowering, 
sublime  and  convincing,  when  call^ 
upon  in  vain  to  count  them,  and  then 
solemnly  assured,  so  shall  thy  seed  be  1 
Now  he  is  told  to  regard  that  whole 
land  spread  out  under  its  glorious 
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oanopj  as  his  own  inheritance.  Now 
he  is  told  what  nations  it  embraced. 
Now  he  IB  told  precisely  when  all  these 
promises  shall  be  accomplished,  and 
why  the  fulfil  ment  is  delayed.  The  in- 
iquity of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet  full. 
Now  he  is  assured,  notwithstanding 
troubles  upon  his  posterity,  of  peace 
in  his  own  life  and  peace  in  death, 
la  these  promises  what  great  things 
are  iovolved,  what  fulness  is  there  in 
the  discovery,  what  exactitude  as  to 
particulars  and  as  to  time !  Brighter 
far  these  gems  of  divine  truth  than 
all  the  brilliancy  of  the  firmament. 
No  wonder  "  Abraham  believed  Qod, 
aad  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness." But  how  much  brighter 
are  they  when  we  look  upon  them  in 
the  light  of  the  Grospel ;  when  we  see 
them  fulfilled  in  the  one  seed;  when 
we  find  in  them  the  germ  of  the 
covenant  of  grace;  when  we  see 
wrapt  up  in  them  the  Christ,  and 
with  Him  all  the  promises  of  G-od  in 
Him,  which  are  all  yea  and  amen — 
promises  that  look  far  higher  than 
Canaan,  that  carry  our  hopes  beyond 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  beyond  the 
wreck  of  time!  These  promises 
Christians,  are  your  inheritance.  0, 
may  you,  like  faithful  Abraham, 
helieve  them,  and  have  your  faith 
counted  to  you  for  righteousness ! 

3.  A.  day  of  remarkable  condescen- 
sion. I  say  nothing  of  the  conde- 
scension of  God  in  thus  coming  down 
from  heaven  to  commune  with  a 
mortal  man,  but  we  are  thinking  of 
the  kind  and  gracious  manner  in 
which  He  stoops  to  relieve  all  the 
remaining  fears  and  misgivings  of  His 
servant.  *  *  What  wilt  thou  give  me  ? 
says  Abraham.  "  Lord,  I  am  childless 
and  an  old  man,  past  hope,  how  canst 
thou  give  me  anything  ?  "  All,  then, 
must  be  fulfilled  in  another  person, 
bom  in  my  house,  but  not  related  to 
^nCj  if  I  am  to  die  without  seed." 
"  Fear  not,"  says  God,  "it  shall  be  far 
otherwise;  thou  shalt   have  seed." 


"  Give  me  a  sign,"  says  Abraham. 
"  Whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall 
inherit  ?  "  Here  it  is  observable  that 
asking  a  sign  for  the  confirmation 
of  faith  is  not  always  unlawful. 
Zachariah  asks  for  a  sign  when  the 
birth  of  John  Baptist  is  prombed, 
and  is  struck  dumb  a  season  for 
his  imbelief.  Gideon  asks  for  a  sign 
that  he  should  deliver  Israel  out  of 
the  hand  of  Midian,  and  is  accepted. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of 
principle.  It  was  not  that  Abra- 
ham's faith  was  at  fault ;  but  pro- 
bably for  the  sake  of  his  posterity,  that 
it  might  be  to  them  a  clear  testi- 
monial, which  should  have  the  effect 
of  ratifying  to  their  minds,  like  the 
seal  of  a  covenant,  the  solemn  engage* 
ment  of  the  Most  High.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  God  graciously  condescended 
to  grant  him  his  request,  and  hence 
all  the  solenm  scene  that  followed 
in  the  evening.  Finally,  what  con- 
descension is  there  in  the  promise 
of  a  peaceful  old  age  and  a  quiet 
death.  Our  Gt>d  is  an  awfid  God 
-^-glorious,  powerful — but,  blessed  be 
His  name,  a  condescending  God. 
He  stoops  to  soothe  every  anxiety, 
dispel  every  fear,  clear  away  every 
doubt;  that  hand  which  is  the 
mightiest  is  the  gentlest,  frail  man 
trembles  under  it,  and  yet  it  touches 
him  sweetly,  and  is  like  a  balm  to 
every  wound. 

4.  Once  more  (to  join  the  two  re- 
maining considerations  together)  this 
was  a  day  of  symbolical  instruction, 
and  notwithstanding  all  its  grace, 
overshadowed  with  the  obscurity  of 
prophecies  of  good  and  evil,  joy  and 
sorrow,  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  that  awful  sleep 
and  horror  of  great  darkness  that 
came  upon  Abraham  when  the  sun 
was  going  down.  This  was  doubtless 
a  supernatural  trance  or  ecstasy,  and 
the  description  is  akin  to  that  over- 
powering influence  both  upon  the 
mind  and  body  which,  we  learn  from 
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otber  instances,  was  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  prophetic  trances.  (See 
the  vision  of  £liphaz  in  Job  iii.) 
These  effects  took  place  beyond  aU 
controversy,  to  impress  upon  their 
subjects  a  profound  reverence  for 
God,  even  when  He  appeared  in  love 
and  mercy,  and  to  teach  them  and  us 
to  rejoice  with  trembling.  But  these 
feelings  were  a  striking  image  of  pro- 
found affliction  and  distress ;  and  the 
following  verse  leaves  us  in  no  un- 
certainty as  to  their  symbolical 
meaning.  Here  was  foreshadowed  to 
the  patriarch's  mind  the  calamitous 
condition  of  his  descendants  in 
Egypt;  here  was  an  emblematical 
instruction  that  the  promise  would 
be  accomplished  through  many 
troubles  and  afflictions.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  the  smoking 
furnace  and  the  burning  lamp.  Light 
and  darkness  are  mingled  together. 
Everything  in  the  arrangements  of 
God's  grace  is  fulfilled  through  much 
tribulation  on  the  part  of  His  people. 
Personally,  they  reach  their  Canaan 
through  much  darkness  and  many  a 
conflict ;  and  collectively  perhaps  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  the  Church  will 
be  achieved  through  similar  means. 
There  may  be  an  Egypt  yet  before  we 
shall  inherit  the  world  and  keep  the 
long-expected  jubilee.  I  tremble 
when  I  look  upon  the  smoking  fur- 
nace ;  but  blessed  be  His  name  for 
the  burning  lamp  that  follows  it,  a 
clear  light  of  promise,  that  shines 
through  all  tribulations — ^the  un- 
quenchable pledge  and  token  of  glory 
and  honour,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, when  those  afflictions  are  past 
and  the  covenant  of  God  fulfilled. 

On  the  part  of  Abraham  this  was 
a  day  of  mingled  joy  and  terror.  But 
the  joy  was  predominant  in  one  re- 
spect, that  it  was  permanent,  whereas 
all  the  terror  passed  away.  The 
next  day  the  grace,  condescension, 
and  mercy  of  God  abode  with  him — 
the   terrors    were  gone.      Nothing 


remained  to  him  but  the  promise, 
the  comfort,  the  hope,  the  strength- 
ened faith,  the  profitable  fruits 
of  the  divine  manifestation.  He 
thought  of  nothing  then  but  the 
signal  favour,  honour,  and  happiness 
that  had  been  accorded  to  him.  Yet 
while  they  lasted  he  felt  their  influ- 
ence. It  is  good  for  men  to  know 
and  realise  the  presence  of  the  Most 
High.  I  cannot  admire  that  worship 
that  knows  no  fear,  no  reverence. 
Who  can  have  transactions  with  God 
and  yet  not  tremble  P  None  but  the 
thoughtless,  presumptuous,  and  vain. 
Prostration  of  spirit  well  becomes  us 
before  Him  who,  whether  He  appears 
in  wrath  or  mercy,  is  a  great,  holy, 
and  jealous  God.  May  I  always 
rejoice,  but  rejoice  with  trembling. 
Nay,  if  my  joy  be  well-grounded, 
reverence  and  humility  will  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  and  keep 
equal  pace  with  it.  I  do  not  wish  to 
understand  those  ecstasies  that  forget 
the  majesty  of  God  and  the  mean- 
ness of  the  creature.  The  more  1 
behold  of  Him,  the  more  let  me  feel 
with  Job,  I  abhor  myself,  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes.  Give  me 
Abraham's  fear  and  Abraham's  joy ! 
Be  rebuked,  ye  profane  worshippers, 
who  rush  into  the  presence  of  God  with 
careless  levity.  He  is  the  same  now 
as  he  was  then — the  same  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever.  He  unveils  now 
more  mercy  and  leas  terror — ^not  to 
eucoui*age  presumption  or  thought- 
lessness, but  to  invite  humble  and 
believing  prayer.  Trifle  in  His  pre- 
sence, and  He  will  unveil  those  terrors 
again ;  unveil  them  without  mitiga- 
tion; not  as  a  smoking  but  as  a 
fiery  furnace.  Serve  the  Lord  with 
fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling. 

A  day  of  signal  devotion  set  apart 
for  God.  Who  can  doubt  how  it 
was  spent?  The  outward  acts  are 
recorded,  but  not  the  spiritual  exer- 
cises with  which  they  were  accom- 
panied.   Need  we  hesitate  to  assert 
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that  there  were  such  spiritual  exer- 
cises, that  there  must  have  been? 
What  did  Abraham  while  he  sat  or 
kneeled  before  the  altars  when  he 
expected  God  to  appear  every  mo- 
ment, but  pray  or  meditate,  or  pour 
oat  his  heart,  or  lift  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  or  praise  or  sigh?  There 
could  have  been  no  room  for  any  of 
the  vain  frivolities  of  the  world.  In 
ancient  days  when  God  required  sa- 
crifices,there  were  heartless  tbrmalists 
who  were  satisfied  with  the  outward 
routine  of  ceremonial  duty ;  but  true 
piety  always  distinguished  itself  by 
mingling  with  all  the  ceremonials 
the  more  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer 
aud  praise.  Where  these  were  want- 
ing, God  frowned  upon  the  most  cost- 
ly oblations,  and  pronounced  them 
abomination  in  his  sight.  Let  us  see, 
then,  under  these  outward  signs, 
real  and  inward  communion  with 
God. 

It  was  a  day  of  laborious,  devoted, 
and  protracted  service.  Even  when 
all  the  work  was  done  and  nothing 
remained  but  patient  waiting  for 
God,  Tve  find  him  troubled  and  mo- 
lested by  those  unclean  birds  which 
were  hovering  round  to  defile  or 
eat  up  the  victims  which  were  to 
be  the  signs  of  God's  acceptance  and 
covenant.  May  we  not  see  in  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  a  picture  of 
much  of  our  danger  and  labour  even 
when  we  seek  to  find  rest  in  commu- 
nion with  God  ?  It  is  not  unmin- 
gled  enjoyment.  There  are  perverse, 
vain,  wandering,and  sinful  thoughts, 
that  are  ever  ready  to  spring  up 
in  the  mind  and  distract  it,  even  in 
prayer,  praise,  and  meditation.  They 
may  glnnce  upon  us,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  settle.  They  must 


be  chased  away,  though  it  be  diffi- 
cult. O,  how  blest  will  be  our 
service  when  we  shall  be  raised  for 
ever  above  the  influence  of  corruption, 
and  not  a  thought  or  passion  stir 
within  us  but  what  shall  be  holy  and 
heavenlj^,  our  persons  and  our  wor- 
ship both  undefiled,  and  all  distress, 
anxiety,  disappointment,  for  ever  flee 
away. 

Lastly,  it  was  a  day  signalised  hy 
ike  exercise  of  faith.  He  believed 
God,  and  was  constituted  father  of 
the  faithful.  From  what  is  said  by  the 
apostle,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  example  of  justi- 
fying faith.  There  was  faith  in  his 
former  act  of  obedience,  but  that  had 
no  respect  to  Christ.  This  is  magni- 
fied by  its  terminating  upon  his  seed, 
in  which  Christ  was  included.  No 
faith  can  justify  but  that  of  which 
the  object  is  Christ.  Abraham  be- 
lieved in  God  as  promising  Christ, 
and  it  was  counted  to  him  for  right- 
eousness. This  exercise  of  faith,  there- 
fore, is  distinguished  by  its  evange- 
lical extent.  It  reached  forward  and 
embraced  the  Saviour,  and  it  may  be 
to  this  that  Christ  alludes  when  he 
says,  *'  your  father  Abraham  rejoiced 
to  see  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was 
glad."  It  is  signalised  also  by  the 
disadvantages  under  which  it  was 
exercised ;  he  was  an  old  man,  never 
likely  to  have  a  son  in  the  course  of 
nature ;  yet  he  staggered  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  through  unbelief,  but 
was  strong  in  faith,  giving  glory  to 
God.  Be  it  our  concern  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  and  so  we  shall  be 
sharers  of  his  covenant,  for  to  this 
day  it  is  still  true,  that  ^'  they  which 
be  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful 
Abraham." 
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WHAT  do  we  mean  by  •'  General 
Knowledge?"  Weuse  the  word 
"general**  in  our  present  remarks 
in  the  sense  of  secular,  and  apply  it 
to  all  those  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  are  not  strictly  spiritual,  and 
needful  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
All  Christians,  of  course,  will  agree 
with  this  assertion  that  there  is  no 
knowledge  so  important  as  the  know- 
ledge of  *' Jesus  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  ;"  but  other  kinds  of  wisdom 
may  be  useful,  without  being  abso- 
lutely essential,  they  may  be  impor- 
tant without  being  so  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  stars,  as  givers  of  light, 
are  not  so  useful  as  the  moon, 
nor  is  the  silver  light  of  the  moon  so 
useful  as  the  golden,  glorious  beams 
of  the  sun;  but  do  we  therefore 
despise  the  moon,  and  care  no- 
thing for  the  "  sweet  influences  " 
of  the  stars  ?  In  like  manner  secular 
knowledge  puts  forth  many  attrac- 
tions and  yields  many  advantages, 
though  we  are  not,  of  course,  to  put 
it  in  competition  with  the  "  wisdom 
which  Cometh  from  above,"  and 
which  "makes  wise  unto  salvation, 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Slaving  defined  what  we  mean  by 
"general  knowledge,"  we  proceed 
to  mention  a  few  of  its  manifold  ad- 
vantages. 

1.  The  effort  to  acquire  knowledge 
trends  to  the  increase  of  mental  power  • 
We  may  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that 
whatever  creature  is  worthy  of  exist- 
ence deserves  to  have  its  existence 
improved.  "We  prize  flowers,  and 
therefore  we  try  to  improve  them  ;  we 
value  trees,  and  hence  we  endeavour 
to  make  them  more  elegant,  more 
stately,  more  strong,  more  produc- 
tive of  fruit.     We  prize  the  human 


body,  we  believe  the  inspired  asser- 
tion, that  "It  is  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made ;"  and  therefore  it 
is  that  physicians,  philanthropists 
and  statesmen  are  assisted  and  ap- 
plauded in  their  various  efforts  to 
increase  the  health,  the  physical 
powers,  and  longevity  of  the  human 
race.  The  mind  is  undoubtedly  cap- 
able of  improvement,  just  as  flowers, 
trees,  and  human  bodies  are.  To 
prove  this  let  us  take  one  illustration. 
Suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been 
bom  of  poor  parents ;  suppose  he  had 
been  sent  down  into  a  coal-pit  when 
he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  had 
worked  as  a  collier  ever  since,  what 
would  have  been  his  mental  calibre 
and  condition  now  ?  His  great  learn- 
ing, his  exquisite  artistic  taste  and 
surpassing  eloquence  would  have  been 
lost  to  the  nation  for  want  of  the 
means  of  mental  improvement.  In 
that  case  he  might  have  been  a  sen- 
sible collier,  or  even  a  village  oracle, 
but  he  would  not  have  possessed 
those  grand  mental  powers  which 
have  made  him  the  foremost  man 
in  England,  and  filled  the  world 
with  his  well-earned  fame.  Now,  as 
it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  pleasure 
of  Sabbath-school  teachers  to  take 
an  interest  in  all  matters  which 
tend  to  the  mental  improvement  of 
the  children  committed  to  their  care, 
and  as  the  gaining  of  knowledge  evi- 
dently leads  to  that  improvement,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  secular  edu- 
cation should  be  encouraged  by  them, 
that  they  should  look  upon  the 
schoolmaster  as  a  fellow-labourer, 
and  thus  do  all  they  can  for  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  spiritual  eleva- 
tion of  the  rising  race. 

2.  Another  advantage  of  know- 
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ledge  is  to  be  seen  in  the  great  plea- 
sure  it  yields.  Next  to  the  divine 
joys  of  religion,  there  are  no  pleasures 
so  pure  and  satisfying  as  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge/^The  late  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  writing  to  a  studious  friend  of 
ours,  said,  "With  your  taste  for 
reading,  you  may  be  far  happier  than 
a  peer  of  the  realm  who  is  not  fond 
of  books ;"  so  that  Ddacaulay  believed 
with  the  poet  who  causes  one  of  his 
characters  to  say, 

*'  My  library  is  dukedom  large  enough." 

Bobert  Hall  well  puts  the  case  when 
he  writes  as  follows : — 

"Knowledge  expands  the  mind, 
exalts  the  faculties,  refines  the  taste  of 
pleasure,  and  opens  innumerable  sources 
of  intellectual  enjoyment.  By  means 
of  it  we  become  less  dependent  tar:  satis- 
faction upon  the  sensitive  appetites, 
the  gross  pleasures  of  sense  are  more 
easily  de.spised,  and  we  are  made  to 
feel  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to 
the  material  part  of  our  nature.  Instead 
of  being  continually  solicited  by  the 
influence  of  sensible  objects,  the  mind 
can  retire  within  herself,  and  expatiate 
in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contem- 
plation. There  are  self-created  satisfac- 
tions always  within  our  reach.  Let  the 
mind  but  retain  its  proper  functions, 
and  they  spring  up  spontaneously,  un- 
solicited, unborrowed,  and  unbought. 
Even  the  difficulties  and  impediments 
which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
serve  only  to  render  it  more  interesting. 

Can  w^e  doubt  that  Archimedes, 

who  was  so  absorbed  in  his  contem- 
plations as  not  to  be  diverted  bv  the 
sacking  of  his  native  city,  and  was  killed 
in  the  very  act  of  me<&tating  a  mathe- 
matical theorem — can  we  doubt  that 
when  he  exclaimed,  *  Eureka!  £ureka  V 
he  felt  a  transport  of  joy  as  genuine  as 
was  ever  experienced  after  the  most 
brilliant  victory  ? '' 

If  then  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  are 
80  pure  and  intense,  surely  it  is  the 
daty  of  Sabbath-school  teachers  to 
assist  in  placing  them  within  the 
reach  of  their  pupils,  that  such  re- 
fined enjoyments  may  be  successful 


rivals  to  low  and  sensual  pleasures, 
and  through  the  divine  blessing 
lead  the  rising  race  to  seek  those 
higher  delights  which  personal  piety 
alone  can  give ;  of  which  the  sacred 
writer  beautifully  says,  **  Her  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  aU  her 
paths  are  paths  of  peace." 

3.  General    knowledge     is     good 
because  it  is  a  great  help  to  spiritual 
usefulness.     Lord  Bacon  wrote  the 
well-known  aphorism,  "  Knowledge 
is  power,"  and  it  is  as  true  now  as 
when  the  great  philosopher  penned  it 
250  years  ago.  We  all  admit  that  the 
proverb  is  true  in  reference  to  scien- 
tific subjects.     The  wonderful  doings 
of  steamboats,  railways,  and  telegraph 
wires  prove  that  knowledge  is  power. 
The  aphorism  applies  also  to  political 
matters.     Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  in  the  kingdom ; 
Mr.    Bright     scarcely    ever    speaks 
without   making   quotations,  which 
prove  the  wide  extent  of  his  reading ; 
and  if  Mr.  Gladstone  had  remained 
at  Oxford,  instead  of  choosing  politics 
for  his  profession,  he  would  doubtless 
have  become  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  time.     Lord  Bacon's  say- 
ing is  equally  true  in  reference  to  sdl 
departments  of  spiritual  labour.    For 
example,  what  would  a  preacher  be 
without  a  good  store  of  general  in- 
formation ?     We  have    heard    four 
great  preachers  in  our  time — great 
alike  in  their  attractive  power  and 
their  long-continued  popularity.  We 
refer  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  Mr.  Binnej, 
Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Charles  Spurgeon ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
owed  much  of  their  pulpit  power  to 
the  general  information  which  they 
had  gathered  together  from  the  as- 
siduous study  of  books  and  men.    A 
similar    remark    is    applicable    to 
Sabbath  -  school     teaching.      Dull- 
minded,  unintelligent   teachers   can 
never  do  much  good;  but  let  the 
teacher  be  lively,  quick-witted,  and 
well-informed,  then  how  different  the 
results.  The  scholars  become  by  turns 
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all  ear  and  all  eye ;  the  racy  anecdote 
and  the  apt  illustration  naturally 
attract  attention ;  and  thus  the  minds 
of  the  children  are  more  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  spiritual  truth ;  while 
the  bystander  sees  in  the  agreeable 
aspect  of  the  whole  class  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  inspired  utterance,  ''  A 
word  spoken  in  due  season  how  good  is 
it ! ''  When  we  call  to  mind  the  fact 
that  St.  Paul,  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
apostles,  was,  humanly  speaking,  the 
most  intellectual  and  the  best  in- 
formed, we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
teacher  of  divine  truth  will  be  the 
most  useful  whose  mind  is  best  stored 
with  general  information,  gathered 
from  every  available  source. 

4.  General  knowledge  is  good, 
because  it  predispose*  the  mind  to  an 
examination  of  the  claims  of  religion. 
It  may  suit  the  designs  of  the  Ko- 
mbh  Church  to  say  that  "  Ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion;"  just  as 
she  said,  four  himdred  years  ago,  that 
"  The  printing-press  was  a  device  of 
the  devil;"  and  as  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  say,  when  learning  began 
to  revive  in  Europe,  that  "  He  who 
studied  Hebrew  would  be  sure  to  be- 
come a  Jew,  and  that  the  student  of 
Greek  would  be  sure  to  turn  pagan." 
Protestants  can  utter  no  such  words ; 
for  as  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  matters  of  religion  is  the  yery 
Magna  Charta  of  Protestantism,  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  we,  who 
claim  for  our  creed  the  most  search- 
ing examination,  should  be  the  foes 
of  that  general  knowledge  by  which 
the  examination  can  be  best  carried 
on.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  have  noticed  the  fact  that 
the  grand  triumphs  of  the  GtMpel  in 
the  times  of  the  apostles  were  achievedi 
as  a  rule,  among  the  most  cultured 
people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth* 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  names 
of  Oolosse  and  Corinth,  Ephesus  and 
Philippi,  Athens  and  Bome.    Those 


cities  were  renowned  for  their  attain- 
ments in  art  and  literature.  Yet  it 
was  there  that  the  Gospel  gained  its 
most  glorious  triumphs,  and  smote 
Greek  and  Roman  idolatry  to  the 
dust.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
word  pagan;  but  we  are  not  all 
aware  that  literally  it  means  a  vil- 
lager. When  idolatry  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  cities,  it  still  lingered  in  the 
villages  around,  so  that,  in  process  of 
time,  the  word  "  pagan,"  or  villager, 
came  to  mean  a  worshipper  of  false 
gods.  Some  say  that  the  word 
'* heathen"  has  exactly  the  same 
origin ;  and  means,  literally, ''  heath- 
men,"  people  who  live  on  the  heaths, 
in  the  villages,  and  not  in  towns^; 
for,  as  in  England  many  villagers 
worshipped  Saxon  gods,  while  the 
inhabitants  of  London  and  York 
were  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  word 
"  heathen,"  like  the  word  "  pagans," 
ceased  to  mean  villagers,  and  got  to 
mean  idolaters.  To  quote  again  the 
words  of  Eobert  Hall — 

"  The  progress  of  the  reformed  faith 
went  hand-in-hand, with  the  advance- 
ment of  literature ;  it  had  everywhere 
the  sanie  friends  and  the  same  enemies ; 
and,  next  to  its  agreement  with  the 
Holy  Scrintures,  its  success  is  chiefly 
to  be  ascrioed,  under  God,  to  the  art  of 
printing,  the  revival  of  classical  leam- 
mg,  and  the  illustrious  patrons  of  science 
attached  to  its  cause.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  that  glorious  period,  usually 
styled  the  Millennium,  when  seligion 
shall  universally  prevail,  it  is  mentioned, 
as  a  conspicuous  feature,  that '  Many  shall 
run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased.'  That  period  wm  not  be 
distingmshed  from  the  preceding  by 
men's  minds  being  more  torpid  and 
inactive,  but  rather  by  the  consecration 
of  even^  power  to  the  service  of  the 
Most  High.  It  will  be  a  period  of  re- 
markable UluminatioQ,  during  which 
'  the  liffht  of  the  moon  shall  m  as  the 
light  of  the  eim,  and  the  light  of  the  sun 
as  that  of  seven  days.'  Every  useful 
talent  will  be  cultivated,  every  art  sub- 
servient to  the  interests  of  man  be 
improved  and  perfected.    Then  leaxn- 
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ing  will  amasa  her  Btores  and  genius 
emit  her  splendour;  but  the  former 
will  be  displayed  without  ostentation, 
and  the  latter  shine  with  the  softened 
effulgence  of  humility  and  love." 

5.  The  last  reference  I  shall  make 
to  the  advantages  of  general  know- 
ledge is  the  fact  that  without  it 
the  inspired  Scriptures  cannot  be 
fully  understood.  To  say  nothing 
now  of  the  undoubted  truth  that 
a  large  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
and  Greek  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  those  learned  men  who 
translated  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  the  English  tongue,  what 
a  large  amount  of  general  informa- 
tion  is  needful  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  ! 
There  are  hundreds  of  verses  in  the 
five  books  of  Moses  which  can  only 
be  seen  in  their  full  meaning  by 
those  who  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
the  geography  of  the  land  of  i?ales- 
tine.  Even  Moses  is  an  Egyptian 
word,  or  rather  two  Egyptian  words, 
which  mean  '^  drawn  out  of  the 
water."  The  book  of  Psalms,  though 
chiefly  devotional,  is  capable  of  much 
literary  elucidation ;  and  multitudes 
of  passages  in  the  prophetic  writings 
are  dull  and  dark  to  those  who  have 
no  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
the  ancient  nations  of  the  world. 
The  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  What 
beams  of  light  are  thrown  upon  the 
gospel  narratives  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Jews ;  and  all  who  are  familiar 
with  '*  Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life 
of  St.  Paul"  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  they  study  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  with  an  intense  pleasure, 
to  which  mere  cursory  readers  are 
entire  strangers.  Now,  as  Sabbath- 
school  teachers  believe  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Word  of  God — believe  it  to  be 
immeasurably  the  most  precious  book 
in  the  world,  they  should  value 
all  information  which  tends  to  make 


more  clear  and  interesting  the  mean- 
ing of  that  wondrous  book  which  has 
"God  for  its  author,  truth  for  its 
matter,  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
for  its  end."  We  close  our  remarks 
with  another  quotation  from  Robert 
HaU:— 

"  We  congratulate  the  nation  on  the 
extent  of  the  efforts  employed  and  the 
means  set  on  foot  for  the  improvement 
of  the  lower  classes  in  moral  and  reli- 
gious knowledge,  from  which  we  hope 
much  good  wiU  accrue,  not  only  to  the 
parties  concerned,  but  to  the  kingdom 
at  large.  These  are  the  likeliest,  or 
rather  the  only,  expedients,  that  can  be 
adopted  for  forming  a  sound  and  vir- 
tuous population  ;  and  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  figure  by  which  society  is 
compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them 
that  its  stability  chiefly  depends ;  the 
elaborate  ornament  at  the  top  will  be 
a  wretched  compensation  for  the  want 
of  solidity  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
structure.  These  are  not  the  times 
in  which  it  is  safe  for  a  nation  to  re- 
pose on  the  lap  of  ignorance.  If  there 
ever  was  a  season  when  public  tran- 
quillity was  ensured  by  the  absence  of 
knowledge,  that  season  is  past.  The 
convulsed  state  of  the  world  will  not 
permit  unthinking  stupidity  to  sleep 
without  being  appallea  by  phantoms 
and  shaken  by  terrors  to  which  reason, 
which  defines  her  objects  and  limits 
her  apprehensions  by  the  reality  of 
things,  is  a  stranger.  Everything  in 
the  condition  of  mankind  announces 
the  approach  of  some  great  crisis,  for 
which  nothing  can  prepare  us  but  the 
difi'usion  of  knowledge,  probity,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  While  the  world 
is  impelled  with  such  violence  in  oppo- 
site directions — while  a  spirit  of  gid- 
diness and  revolt  is  shed  upon  the 
nations — and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are 
so  thickly  sown,  the  improvement  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  our 
grand  security,  in  the  neglect  of  which 
tne  politeness,  the  refinement,  and  the 
knowledge  accumulated  in  the  higher 
orders  will  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger,  and  perish  like  a  garland  in 
the  grasp  of  popular  fury.  *  Wisdom 
and  knowledge  shall  be  the  stability  of 
thy  times,  and  strength  of  salvation. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  thy  treasure.'  " 
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OH  these  philosophers,  and  the 
philosophers'  disciples  !  "  He 
that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall 
be  wise."  For  this  we  have  the 
highest  authority.  But  when  did 
the  sophists  ever  propagate  aught 
but  pedantry ;  and  which  of  the 
peripatetics  ever  rose  to  the  level 
of  his  leader?  "Who  then  is  the 
wise  man,"  and  who  knoweth  the 
interpretation  of  the  divine  enigmas 
which  press  around  us  at  every  point? 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  ignore  the  voca- 
tion of  the  Vates  by  prescription,  or 
to  deem  his  race  extinct.  Whensoever 
he  really  descends  among  us,  not  a 
section  only  of  the  human  family,  but 
the  entire  brotherhood,  recognise  his 
advent,  and  with  more  or  less  docility 
await  the  unfolding  of  his  mission. 
But  if  we  are  to  turn  his  teachings 
to  any  good  account,  it  must  be  by 
the  process  of  making  us  think  for 
ourselves ;  and  the  benefit  of  sitting 
at  his  feet  will  consist  in  the  faculty 
it  gives  us  of  standing  on  our  own. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  practice  of 
running  to  earth  every  scaramouch 
who  flutters  a  rag  of  the  philoso- 
pher's cloak,  and  playing  towards 
him  the  part  of  Boswell  Kedivivus, 
will  hardly  find  us  much  further  for- 
ward in  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  even 
though  we  should  have  caught  the 
trick  of  every  Babel -dialeeti  or 
learnt  the  art  rhetorical  of  baffling 
pursuit  by  retreating  into  Fog-land. 
Walk  round  about  them  by  all 
means, — estimate  their  altitude  by 
the  standard  measures  of  heaven, — 


and  thank  the  Author  of  all  good 
who  giveth  such  power  unto  men. 
But  beware  of  taking  them  at  their 
own  valuation — still  less  at  the  valua- 
tion of  blind  idolatry.  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  and 
will  be  in  no  danger  of  undervaluing 
the  veritable  "  thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  powers,  and  virtues"  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  under  whose 
shadow  we  walk  with  true  content, 
and  by  whose  moral  supremacy  our 
flagging  ambition  is  rebuked  and 
stimulated. 

If  the  companionship  of  poets  and 
prophets  could  ever  make  a  man  one 
of  themselves,  never  had  disciple  a 
fairer  chance  than  Henry  Crabb 
Bobinson,  for  he  knew  them  all, — 
English,  French,  and  German  ;  and 
gathered  into  the  focus  of  his  single 
spirit  the  rays  of  two  generations  of 
illuminati.  It  is  true  he  seldom 
ventures  on  an  independent  criticism ; 
and  in  his  occasional  attempts  at 
translation  into  vernacular  idiom,  we 
fail  to  discover  the  wisdom  which 
must  have  lurked  in  the  unknown 
tongue.  Yet  he  continued  to  pay  to 
many  of  them  the  homage  of  un- 
questioning love,  and  not  unfire- 
quently  gave  them  credit  for  sagacity 
which  was  palpably  inferior  to  his 
own.  Adherents  of  this  class  are  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  Areopagus, 
for  they  tell  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude what  to  admire;  and  by  their 
own  familiarity  with  the  accessories 
of  professional  life,  satisfy  the  gaping 
void  of  the  more  distant  worshippers. 


•  Diary,  Eeminiscences,  and  Correspondence,  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
Barrister-at-Law,  F.S.A.,  selected  and  edited  by  Thomas  Sadler,  Ph.D« 
Magmillax  and  Co. 
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Still,  he  was  not  one  of  the  supreme 
council ;  and  if  he  had  been,  probably 
he  would  not  so  unifonnly  have  kept 
their  peace. 

Mr.  Bobinson  was  brought  up  amid 
the  intellectual  influences  of  Norfolk 
and  Cambridge  Unitarianism,  and 
his  education  was  completed  by 
several  years'  residence  in  Germany. 
His  subsequent  career  in  EDgland 
was  that  of  a  barrister-at-law,  which 
he  prosecuted  for  about  fifteen  years ; 
but  the  favourite  business  of  his  life 
was  to  cultivate  with  assiduity  the 
society  of  the  poets  and  artists  of 
his  day,  and  to  record  their  sayings 
and  doings.  This  he  has  doue  much 
to  the  entertainment  of  himself  and 
his  readers.  How  far  he  has  elevated 
our  conceptions  of  the  principal 
objects  of  his  admiration  is  a  point 
on  which  much  controversy  is  likely 
to  arise.  Wordsworth  occupies  the 
widest  portion  of  his  canvas,  yet 
Wordsworth  can  hardly  be  called 
the  central  light  of  his  picture.  Long 
and  patient  are  the  attempts  to  bring 
out  all  his  excellencies,  but  the  very 
effort  shows  how  hard  was  the  work : 

"Wordsworth,"  says  he,  on  one 
occasion,/ '  recommended  to  me,  among 
his  poems  of  imagination,  *  Yew 
Trees,'  and  a  description  of  *  Night.* 
These,  he  says,  are  amon^  the  best 
for  the  imaginative  power  displayed  in 
them.  I  have  since  read  them ; — they 
are  fine ;  but  I  believe  I  do  not  under- 
stand in  what  their  excellence  con- 
sists." 

And  such,  we  firmly  believe,  if 
they  honestly  spoke  out  their 
thoughts,  would  be  the  confession 
of  many  other  readers.  What  shall 
we  say  to  the  following  ? 

"Wordsworth  defended  earnestly 
the  Church  Establishment.  Ho  even 
said  he  would  shed  his  blood  for  it. 
Nor  was  he  disconcerted  by  a  laugh 
raised  against  him  on  account  of  ms 
having  before  confessed  that  ho  knew 
not  when  he  had  been  in  a  church  in 
his  own  country.  *  All  our  ministers 
are  so  vile,'  said  he ;  though  the  mis- 


chief of  allowing  the  clergy  to  depend 
on  the  caprico  of  the  multitude,  ho 
thought,  more  than  outweighed  all 
the  evils  of  an  EstabHshmeut." — I. 
389. 

And  this  from  Nature's  poet ! 

When  William  Cowper  set  his 
unpretending  lays  to  the  music  of 
Bedemption,  and  lighted  up  the 
objects  of  nature  with  a  radiance 
which  streamed  from  the  Cross,  the 
sensational  school  of  his  day,  struck 
with  the  irresistible  truth,  gave 
audience  for  a  brief  space  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Christian  lyrist — 
then  turned  away  in  dismay  to  ask 
the  question  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  real  poetry  of  life  was  irre- 
coverably snatched  from  their  grasp. 
Such  a  conclusion  was  not  to  be  en- 
dured. Cowper's  beauties,  it  was 
felt,  had  been  co-existent  only  with 
the  free.  His  genius  had  gracefully 
touched  the  objects  of  common  life, 
but  then  it  was  always  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lending  them  wings.  Hence- 
forth there  must  arise  a  school  which 
should  discover  that  the  divinity 
of  nature  lay  within  herself,  that  her 
brightest  results  were  elicited  by 
walking  in  her  own  light,  and  that 
pantheism  was  a  better  resting- 
place  for  humanity  than  aspiration 
after  an  unknown  god.  We  do 
not  assert  that  this  summary  state- 
ment embraces  all  the  philosophy  of 
the  Lake  school,  or  of  the  Crabb 
school  united  with  it,  but  we  do 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  that 
philosophy  is  but  the  reactionary 
eflTort  of  the  mind  to  escape  from  the 
appeals  of  spiritual  liberty  so  vividly 
made  by  the  bard  of  Olney. 

But  Mr.  Eobinson  talks  about 
other  people  besides  the  Lakers. 

To  attempt  in  this  place  a  regular 
review  of  his  book  is  vastly  beyond 
our  compass. 

He  has  a  great  deal  to  tell  us 
about  Robert  Robinson  of  Cam- 
bridge, Robert  Hall,  Edward  Irving, 
and  other  ministers ;  for  the  tendency 
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of  his  mind  being  that  of  a  religious 
inquirer,  he  sought  relief  from  every 
quarter.  Here  is  the  sketch  of  one 
of  his  legal  associates  on  the  Norfolk 
circuit  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
year  1813  :— 

**  Hart  was  in  every  way  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  our  circuit.  Ho 
was  originally  a  preacher  among  the 
Calvinistic  Baptists,  among  whom  he 
had  the  reputation  of  being  at  the  same 
time  so  good  a  preacher  and  so  bad  a 
liver,  that  it  was  said  to  Him  once,  *  Mr. 
Hart,  when  1  hear  you  in  the  pulpit, 
I  widi  you  were  never  out  of  it ;  wnen 
I  see  you  out  of  it,  I  wish  you  were 
never  in  it.'  He  mai-ried  a  lady,  the 
heir-in-tail,  after  the  death  of  her 
father  Sir  John  Thorold,  to  a  large 
estate.  At  Sir  John*s  death,  Hai-t  loft 
his  profession.  When  I  saw  him  a 
couple  ofyears  after,  he  had  taken  the 
name  of  Ceroid ;  and  then  he  told  me 
that  ho  never  knew  what  were  the 
miseries  of  poverty  until  he  came 
into  the  possession  of  an  entailed 
estate.  All  his  creditors  came  upon 
him  at  once,  and  he  was  involved  in 
perpetual  quarrels  with  his  family. 
His  wretchedness  led  to  a  complete 
change  in  his  habits ;  and  he  became 
in  his  old  age  again  a  preacher.  He 
built  a  chapel  on  his  estate  at  his  own 
expense,  and  preached  voluntarily  to 
those  who  partook  of  his  enthusiasm, 
and  could  relish  popular  declamations 
of  ultra-Calvinism." — Vol.  i.,  p.  417. 

In  1798  Bobert  Hall  had  warned 
one  of  his  deacons,  Mr.  Nash  of  Boys- 
ton,  against  associating  with  Mr. 
Crabb  Bobinson,  on  account  of  his 
Unitarian  bias.  This  produced  a 
letter  of  expostulation  from  our 
author,  and  a  reply  from  Mr.  Hall. 
The  latter  exhibits  the  tenacity  of 
faith  and  transparency  of  character 
for  which  the  writer  was  always  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  to  do  it  justice, 
must  be  given  entire : — 

**  Cambridge,  Oct.  13th,  1798. 
**  Sir, — ^That  Ihave not  paid  to  your 
frank  and  manly  letter  the  prompt  and 
respectful  attention  it  deserved,  my 
only  apology  is  a  variety  of  perplexing 
incidents  which  have  left  me  till  now 


little  leisure  or  spirits.  Before  I  pro- 
ceed to  justify  my  conduct,  I  will  state 
to  you  very  briefly  the  information  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  not  doubting 
that  where  I  may  seem  to  usurp  tho 
office  of  a  censor,  you  wiU  attribute  it  to 
the  necessity  of  self-defence. 

**I  have  been  led  to  believe  you 
make  no  scruple  on  all  occasions  to 
avow  your  religious  scepticism ;  that 
you  have  publicly  professed  your  high 
admiration  of  the  'political  justice,' 
even  to  the  length  or  declaring,  I  be- 
lieve at  the  Boy  ston  Book  Club,  that  no 
man  ever  understood  the  nature  of  virtue 
80  well  as  Mr.  Godwin,  from  which  I 
have  drawn  the  following  inference, — 
either  that  you  disbelieve  the  being  of 
Qtod  and  a  future  state,  or  that,  ad- 
mitting them  to  bo  true,  in  your 
opinion  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  nature  of  virtue ;  the  first  of  which 
is  direct  and  avowed,  the  second  prac- 
tical atheism.  For  whether  there  be  a 
God,  is  merely  a  question  of  curious 
speculation  unless  uie  belief  in  Him  be 
allowed  to  direct  and  enforce  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue.  The  theopathetic  affec- 
tions,— such  as  love,  reverence,  resig- 
nation, form  in  the  estimation  of  all 
theists  a  very  sublime  and  important 
class  of  virtues.  Mr.  Godwin,  as  a 
professed  atheist,  is  veir  consistent  in 
excluding  them  from  his  catalogue  ; 
but  how  he  who  does  so  can  be  allowed 
best  to  imderstand  the  nature  of  virtue 
by  any  man  who  is  not  himself  an 
atheist,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

**  A  person  of  xmdoubted  veiucitj 
assured  me  that  on  being  gently  repri- 
manded by  alady  for  taking  the  name  of 
Qtod  in  vain  in  a  certain  company,  you 
apologised  by  exhibiting  such  an  idea 
of  God  as  appeared  to  him  to  ooin- 
cide  with  the  system  of  Spinoza,  in 
which  everything  is  God,  and  Gk>d  is 
everything.  Since  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I  applied  to  this  gentleman, 
who  confinns  his  first  information, 
but  is  concerned  at  having  mentioned 
the  circumstance,  as  it  might  be  con- 
strued into  an  abuse  of  the  confidence 
of  private  conversation ;  you  will  oblige 
me  by  not  compelling  me  to  give  up 
his  name.  Of  this  you  may  rest  satis- 
fied,— ^he  will  make  no  ungenerous  use 
of  the  incident,  and  that  his  character 
is  at  the  utoiost  removed  frt>m  that  of 
a  calumniator.    He  will  not  affirm  the 
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sentiments  you  uttered  were  serious : 
they  miglit  bo  a  casual  effort  of  spor- 
tivo  ins^enuity,  but  their  coincidence 
with  other  circumstances  before  men- 
tioned strengthened  my  former  im- 
pressions. 

"More  recently  T  have  been  told 
that  your  chief  objection  to  the  system 
of  Godwin  is  an  apprehension  of  its 
being  too  delicate  and  refined  for  the 
present  corrupt  state  of  society,  which, 
from  a  person  of  your  acknowledged 
good  sense,  surprised  me  much ;  because 
ae  meet  strikmg  and  original  part  of 
his  system,  that  to  which  he  ascends 
through  the  intermediate  stages  as  the 
highest  point  of  perfection — ^tho  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  of  the  sexes — has 
been  uniformly  acted  upon  by  all  four- 
footed  creatures  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world. 

*'In  another  particular  I  am  sin- 
cerely glad  to  find  myself  mistaken. 
From  a  lato  conversation  with  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Foster,  I  was  induced  to  sup- 
pose vou  had  been  at  pains  to  infuse 
mto  Lis  mind  atheistical  doubts.  I 
retract  this  opinion  with  pleasure,  as 
founded  on  nusapprehension.  Having 
no  reason  to  doubt  of  your  honour, 
your  disavowal  of  any  opinion  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  will  repeat 
that  disavowal  to  any  person  whom  I 
may  have  unintentionally  misled. 

*;  In  exonerating  me  from  the  sus- 
picion of  being  actuated  by  personal 
malignity,  you  have  done  me  justice ; 
but  you  have  formed  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  those  circumstances  in  my  con- 
duct which  wear  the  appearance  of 
hostility.  Your  moral  cnaracter  has 
been  unimpeached.  I  have  neither 
invented  nor  circulated  slander.  On 
the  contrary,  when  I  have  expressed 
myself  with  the  greatest  freedom,  I 
have  been  careful  to  premise  that  I 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
you;  that  your  manners  might,  for 
anytiiing  I  tnew,  be  correct ;  and  that 
all  the  censure  attached,  or  fear  ex- 
pressed, was  confined  to  the  licentious 
opinions  I  understood  you  to  embrace. 
1  have  never  travelled  a  mile  on  your 
account.  My  efforts  have  been  con- 
fined to  an  attempt,  within  a  very 
limited  circle  ffor  it  is  in  a  very  limitea 
circle  I  move),  to  warn  some  young 
people  against  forming  a  close  intimacy 
with  a  person  who,  by  the  possession 


of  the  most  captivating  talents,  was 
likely  to  give  circulation  and  effect  to 
the  most  dangerous  errors.  As  you 
allude  to  a  conversation  with  Mr.  N  ash 
(whom  in  common  with  you  I  highly 
esteem),  I  will  relate  it  to  you  as  nearly 
as  my  recollection  will  servo.  After  a 
sort  of  desultory  debate  on  heresy  and 
scepticism,  he  told  me  he  designed,  at 
your  next  visit  to  Eoyston,  to  request 
you  to  make  his  house  your  home. 
Warmed  in  a  degree,  though  not  irri- 
tated, by  the  preceding  pursuit,  I  re- 
plied it  was  all  very  proper  considering 
nim  as  a  man  of  the  world,  but  con- 
sidering him  as  a  Christian  it  was  very 
unprincipled, — an  expression  of  greater 
asperity,  I  will  allow,  than  either  po- 
liteness to  him  or  delicacy  to  you  will 
perfectly  justify.  I  conceived  myself 
at  liberty  to  express  my  sentiments 
the  more  freely  to  Mr.  Nash,  because 
he  is  a  member  and  an  officer  in  our 
church. 

"  I  have  ventured  repeatedly  to  ex- 
press my  apprehension  of  baneful  con- 
sequences arising  from  your  attendance 
at  the  book-club,  where,  if  your  prin- 
ciples be  such  as  I  have  supposed,  you 
have  a  signal  opportunity,  from  the 
concourse  of  young  people  assembled, 
of  extending  the  triumph  of  the  new 
philosophy. 

"Such,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
reaches,  is  the  faithful  siteteh  of  those 
parts  of  my  conduct  which  have  pro- 
voked your  displeasure. 

**  To  make  an  attack,  in  its  possible 
consequences  incalculably  injurious, 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  others  by  your 
ruin,  are  the  gigantic  efforts  of  a  power- 
ful malignity  equally  remote  from  my 
inclination  and  ability.  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  irreligion  among  the  polite 
and  fashionable,  and  descending  of  late 
te  the  lower  classes,  has  placed  serious 
believers  so  entirely  on  the  defensive, 
that  they  will  think  themselves  happy 
if  they  can  be  secure  from  contempt 
and  insult. 

**  How  far  a  regard  to  speculative 
opinion  ought  to  regulate  the  choice  of 
our  friendships,  is  a  delicate  question 
never  likely  to  be  adjusted  narmo- 
nioualy  by  two  persons  who  think  so 
differently  of  the  importance  of  truth 
and  the  mischief  of  error.  Principles 
of  irreligion,  recommended  by  bril- 
liant and  seductive  talents,  appear  to 
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me  moro  dangerous  in  the  intercourse 
of  private  life  than  licentious  manners. 
**yice  is  a  downcast  self-accusing 
culprit;  error  often  assumes  an  ap- 
pearance which  captivates  and  dazzles. 
The  errors,  or  rather  the  atrocious 
speculations,  of  Godwin's  system  are 
big  with  incalculable  mischief.  They 
confound  all  the  duties  and  perplex  all 
the  relations  of  human  life ;  they  inno- 
vate in  the  verj^  substance  of  virtue, 
about  which  pmlosophers  of  all  sects 
have  been  nearly  agreed.  They  ren* 
der  vice  systematic  and  concerted; 
and  by  freeing  the  conscience  from 
every  restraint,  and  teaching  men  to 
mock  at  futurity,  they  cut  off  from  the 
criminal  and  misguided  the  very  pos- 
sibility of  retreat.  Atheism  in  every  wrm 
I  abhor ;  but  even  atheism  has  received 
from  Godwin  new  degrees  of  deformity, 
and  wears  a  more  wild  and  sava£;e 
aspect.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
avowal  of  such  a  system,  accompanied 
with  an  attempt  to  proselyte,  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  State,  much 
less  be  permitted  to  enter  the  recesses 
of  private  life,  to  pollute  the  springs  of 
^domestic  happiness,  or  taint  the  purity 
of  confidential  intercourse.  For  the 
first  of  these  sentiments  Mr.  Godwin's 
disciples  will  doubtless  regard  me  with 
ineffable  contempt ;  a  contempt  which 


I  am  prepared  to  encounter,  shielded 
by  the  au&ority  of  all  })agan  antiquity, 
as  well  as  by  the  decided  support  of 
Mr.  Locke,  the  first  of  Ohristian  phi- 
losophers and  political  reasoners. 

'*  I  appeal  to  a  still  higher  authority 
for  the  mst, — ^to  those  Scriptures  which, 
as  a  Ohristian  minister,  I  am  solemnly 
pledged  not  only  to  explain  and  incul- 
cate, but  to  take  for  uie  standards  of 
my  own  fedth  and  practice. 

*'  The  Scriptures  forbid  the  disciples 
of  Christ  to  form  any  near  relation, 
any  intimate  bond  of  union,  with  pro- 
fessed infidels.  *  Be  ye  not  imequally 
yoked  together  with  unbelievers ;  for 
what  fellowship  hath  righteousness 
with  unrighteousness,  and  what  com- 
munion hath  light  with  darkness,  and 
what  concord  mith  Christ  with  Belial, 
and  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth 
with  an  inndel  ?  Wherefore,  come  out 
from  among  them  and  be  ye  sepa- 
rate, saith  the  Lord.'  If  it  be  urged 
that  this  precept  primarily  respects  the 
case  of  marriage  with  an  infidel,  it  is 
obvious  to  reply  that  the  reason  of 
marria^  with  such  persons  being  pro- 
hibited IS  the  intimate  friendship  wmch 
such  union  implies. 
"  I  am.  Sir, 

**  Your  humble  servant, 
"BobebtHall." 
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So  slow  is  the  growth  of  that 
which  is  excellent  that  two'  hun- 
dred and  eight  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed  by  the  reactionary  and  vin- 
dictive Parliament  of  the  Restor* 
ation,  and  it  is  only  in  the  pre- 
sent year  that  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  last  reKc  of  that  oppressive 
measure  swept  from  the  statute- 
book.    One  of  its  main  objects  was 


to  close  the  doors  of  the  universities 
on  all  who  would  not  swear  to  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  Nonconform- 
ists were  thus  debarred  from  all 
access  to  these  seats  of  national 
education,  and  were  then  upbraided 
for  their  want  of  learning  by  those 
who  had  taken  the  key  of  knowledge 
away  from  them !  The  provisions 
of  the  Act  have,  however,  been 
gradually  relaxed  by  the  growing 
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liberality  of  the  age.  Dissenters 
have  been  allowed  to  participate  in 
the  studies  of  the  colleges  and  to 
obtain  degrees ;  and  they  haye 
eagerly  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege,  and  repeatedly  carried 
oif  the  highest  honours.  But  they 
were  still  denied  the  enjoyment  of 
fellowships;  they  could  not  enter 
the  senate,  or  be  enrolled  among 
the  electors  who  chose  the  council 
of  the  senate,  or  vote  for  represen- 
tatives in  Parliament,  or  obtain  pro- 
fessorships in  arts,  literature,  or 
science.  Last  year  Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge brought  forward  a  bill,  in  his 
private  capacity,  granting  the  col- 
leges individually  permission  to  set 
aside  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  to 
open  all  the  advantages  of  the  uni- 
versity to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's 
subjects.  It  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  by  so  large  a  majority 
that,  judging  from  past  experience, 
it  was  considered  highly  improbable 
that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Lords ;  but  they  had  just  then  been 
constrained,  by  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  swallow  the  nauseous 
piU  of  the  Irish  Disestablishment 
Bill,  and  they  retaliated  on  the 
Commons  by  throwing  out  their 
University  Bill.  Lord  Macaulay 
once  remarked  of  one  of  his  unscru- 
pulous critics  that  he  had  attempted 
to  commit  murder,  but  had  only 
committed  suicide.  The  Lords  were 
supposed  to  have  acted  with  the 
same  fatuity.  It  was  felt  that  the 
bill  they  had  rejected  was  the  mild- 
est and  most  moderate  which  would 
ever  be  presented  to  them,  and  that 
the  next  measure — ^which  they  must 
eventually  accept — ^would  be  of  a 
more  sweeping  character.  This 
prognostication  has  been  verified. 
The  bill  to  be  brought  in  next  ses- 
sion will  provide  for  the  absolute 
and  universal  abolition  of  all  uni- 
versity tests. 

This  measure  emanates,  not  from 
the  Nonconfonmst  body,  but  from 


the  universities  themselves,  and  it 
is  a  most  gratifying  token  of  the 
rapid  progress  of  liberal  and  en- 
lightened views  in  those  ancient 
and  venerable  establishments.  On 
the  29th  November  last  an  influential 
meeting,  consisting  of  the  masters, 
resident  fellows  or  ex-fellows  of  col- 
leges, and  university  or  college 
officers,  was  convened  at  St.  John's 
Lodge.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bateson,  the 
Master  of  St.  John's,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings and  stated  that  it  appeared 
to  him  and  to  many  others  that  the 
time  had  come  w^hen  those  in  the 
university  who  were  in  favour  of 
legislation  for  the  removal  of  tests 
should  confer  together,  and,  if  there 
appeared  sufficient  agreement  among 
them,  take  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating their  views  to  Govern- 
ment. The  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson, 
Master  of  Trinity,  then  rose  and 
moved  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  time  has  come  for  settling 
the  question  of  University  Tests  ;  that 
the  mode  in  which  this  question  is 
dealt  with  in  the  Permissive  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Sir  J.  Coleridge  is  open  to 
grave  objections ;  and  that  any  mea- 
sure designed  to  effect  such  a  settle- 
ment should  include  an  enactment 
that  no  declaration  of  religious  belief 
or  profession  shall  be  required  of  any 
layman  upon  obtaining  a  fellowship, 
or  as  a  condition  of  its  tenure." 

He  said  that  while  no  sufficient 
cause  could  be  alleged  for  retaining 
tests,  there  were  many  reasons  of 
justice,  of  expediency,  he  might 
almost  say  of  necessity,  for  their  im- 
mediate abolition.  He  fully  agreed 
with  the  views  of  the  chairman  that 
while  the  Permissive  Bill  of  Sir  John 
Coleridge  could  afford  only  a  tem- 
porary halting-place,  and  must  be  a 
step  to  further  legislation,  it  would, 
during  the  interval,  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  university,  and  give  rise  to 
much  acrimony  and  heartburning. 
He  concluded  with  a  very  effective 
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quotation  from  a  pamphlet  imtten 
during  a  previous  agitation  of  the 
question  in  1833-34,  by  the  present 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  who  said  that, 
for  his  part,  he  was  not  one  of  those 
who  longed  for  this  measure  solely 
because  it  was  a  measure  of  policy, 
of  liberality,  and  of  justice,  but  also 
on    account    of    the    consequences 
which  would  result  from  it.      He 
heartily  wished  that  it  might  attract 
Dissenters,  and  that  not  for  their 
own  sakes  only,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  university.      He  believed  that 
literature,  science,  morality,  and  re- 
ligion would  alike  gain.      He  was 
confident  that  the  sons  of  Dissenters 
of  the  middle  class  (and  such  would 
chiefly  be  attracted)  would  strengthen 
that  element  among  the  students, — 
which  all  who  had  the  interests  of 
the  imiversity  at  heart  most  desired 
to  strengthen, — the  quiet,  the  tempe- 
rate, the  thoughtful,  the  industrious. 
Of  such  they  had  some  now  among 
them,  he  wished  heartily  they  could 
have  more.      The    Rev.    Professor 
Sedgwick  seconded  the   resolution, 
and  said  that  fears  were  entertained 
as  to  the  possible  predominance  of 
Dissenters.     For  his  part  he  had  no 
fears.  His  only  feeling  was  that  when 
Dissenters  formed  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  nation,  and  included,  he  would 
add,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  intel- 
lect  of  the   nation,   if  they  could 
predominate  there,  they  had  a  right 
to  predominate.   The  Rev.  Professor 
Maurice  believed    that  theological 
education  was  not  only  in  itself  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of 
the  university,   but  also   the    best 
means  of  invigorating  other  depart- 
ments of  education.     He  believed 
also  that  the    formularies    of    the 
Church  of  England  (and  the  remark 
might  come  with  especial  force  from 
him,  who  had  not  been  brought  up 
a  member  of  that  church)  afforded 
the  best  means  of  theological  educa- 
tion;  and,  believing  this,   he   felt 
more  and  more  strongly  every  year 


how  the  perversion  of  these  for- 
mularies into  tests  had  weakened 
and  impaired  them  for  their  proper 
use  ;  when  thus  perverted,  they  be- 
came instruments  of  falsehood  and 
sources  of  immorality,  instead  of 
instruments  of  truth  and  means  of 
religious  education.  It  was  then 
resolved  that  a  memorial  should  be 
drawn  up  and  presented  by  a  depu- 
tation to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  feeling  at  Oxford  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  tests,  appears  to 
be  equally  strong  and  decisive.  A 
meeting  was  held  on  the  4th  De- 
cember, in  the  common  room  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  at  which 
eighty  persons  were  present,  con- 
sisting of  the  most  eminent  men  in 
the  university.  The  proceedings 
were  opened  by  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  when  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  imanimously  carried  :— 

*'That  this  meeting  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges the  debt  due  to  Sir  J.  D. 
Coleridge  for  his  services  in  moving 
the  Umversity  Tests  bill  in  the  two 
last  Sessions  of  Parliament ;  but  fiir- 
ther  consideration  has  convinced  them 
that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  de- 
siring that  any  Bill  to  be  hereafter  in- 
troduced should  provide  for  a  more 
complete  abolition  of  tests." 

"  That  a  deputation  be  named  to 
ask  for  an  interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  urge  him  to  lend  the 
support  of  the  Government  to  a  bill 
which  shall  prohibit  the  imposition  of 
tests,  not  only  upon  graduates  of  the 
universities,  but  also  upon  fellows  of 
the  colleges." 

Tlie  principal  of  Brasenose,  in 
moving  the  first  resolution,  said  that 
since  the  rejection  of  the  last  bill, 
which  was  permissive,  time  had  been 
afforded  them  for  reflection,  and  had 
given  rise  to  the  conviction  that  a 
general  biU,  applicable  to  all  colleges, 
would  be  more  advisable.  The  ori- 
ginal proposal  was  faulty  in  prin- 
ciple, and  unworkable  in  practice, 
and  would  not  satisfy  the  present 
demands  of  public  opinion.     It  left 
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a  great  public  principle  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  caprice  of  a  college 
or  of  a  few  individuals  in  a  college, 
and  it  exposed  every  college  to  a 
struggle  between  Liberalism  and 
Conservatism,  and  High  and  Broad 
Churchism  to  be  renewed,  perhaps, 
at  every  election  to  a  fellowship. 
The  test  had  excluded  half  the  En- 
glish people  from  the  university. 
Some  sixteen  years  ago  they  had 
admitted  Nonconformists  in  name, 
and  a  few  had  straggled  in.  *'  But 
now  we  hoped  to  receive  them  in  a 
different  spirit,  to  welcome  them  as 
friends  and  equals,  to  give  them 
freely  of  such  good  things  as  we 
have,  whether  in  the  way  of  learn- 
ing or  endowments.  And  we  believe 
that  wc  shall  gain  from  them  as 
much  as  they  may  possibly  gain 
from  us.  To  try  and  heal  a  politi- 
cal and  social  division  of  more  than 
two  centuries'  standing  seems  to  us 
a  worthy  and  Christian  aim ;  and  we 
think  that  there  is  no  place  at  which 
the  process  of  reconciliation  can  so 
naturally  or  properly  begin  as  at  the 
universities." 

The  universities  have  always  been 
considered  the  strongholds  of  con- 
servatism ;  but  so  strong  is  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  liberalism  that  it  has 
invaded  and  mastered  even  them.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that 
the  university  of  Cambridge  comprises 
5,000  enfranchised  members,  that  the 
non-residents  are  to  the  residents  as 
twenty  to  one,  and  that  if  the  votes  of 
the  absent  were  taken,  they  would 
be  fatal  to  the  present  liberal  mea- 
sure. But  the  non-residents  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  men  living  in 
the  country,  apart  from  all  the 
wholesome  and  active  influences  of 
the  time,  in  a  little  atmosphere  of  ex- 
clufdveness  of  their  own,  and  are  not 
likely  to  abate  their  intense  dislike 
of  ddssent,  at  least  in  this  world. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  resi- 
dents, the  Times  remarks :  '^  Among 
the  fellows  of  colleges,  the  tutors 


are  especially  responsible  for  the 
work  of  education  and  government ; 
and  of  these  an  actual  majority  are 
among  the  memorialists.  The  coun- 
cil of  the  senate  —  the  governing 
body  of  the  whole  university — com- 
prises sixteen  elected  members ;  of 
these  also  a  majority  signed  the  me- 
morial. Of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  work  of 
teaching  in  the  university  an  abso- 
lute majority  save  one — that  is,  53 
out  of  107 — joined  in  the  represen- 
tation now  made  to  Government; 
and  let  no  one  imagine  that  all  those 
not  on  this  side  of  the  question 
would  be  found  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
The  men  who  here  express  their  be- 
lief that  religious  tests  may  be  safely 
discarded  in  the  election  to  fellow- 
ships, are  no  other  than  the  electors 
themselves.  They  are  the  persons 
most  fully  and  immediately  cogni- 
sant of  the  wants  of  the  university 
in  the  way  of  legislation,  and  of  the 
risks  to  be  run  if  legislation  should 
take  a  wrong  course.  If  the  re- 
moval of  religious  disabilities  were 
to  introduce  confusion  or  discord 
into  the  colleges  they  would  be  the 
first  sufferers."  A  comparison  of  the 
intellect  and  position  of  the  residents 
with  the  stolidness  of  the  non-resi- 
dents, involuntarily  brings  up  to  the 
memory — we'  hope  the  remark  will 
not  be  considered  invidious  —  the 
contrast  drawn,  on  an  occasion  not 
much  unlike  the  present,  by  a  learned 
bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  last  century,  between  the  ra- 
tional and  irrational  tenants  of  the 
ark. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that 
memorials  like  these,  from  men  on 
whom  the  responsibility  of  sus- 
taining the  character  and  dignity 
of  the  universities  rests,  will  not  be 
of  sufficient  weight  to  bear  down 
the  opposition  of  the  crowd  who  are 
behind  the  age.  They  have  been 
successful  in  enlisting  the  support 
of    Mr.  Gladstone  and    his  liberal 
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administration.  The  deputations 
appointed  by  tlie  meetings  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, when  the  memorials  were 
presented,  with  suitable  observations, 
oy  the  Master  of  St.  John's  and  the 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  The  Pre- 
mier stated  in  reply  to  them  that 
there  were  three  points  in  which  he 
agreed  with  the  memorialists :  1. 
Ijbat  the  time  had  arrived  when 
this  question  ought  to  be  settled  by 
legislative  enactment.  2.  That  it 
should  be  by  a  compulsory  and  not 
a  permissive  movement.  And,  3. 
That  it  shoidd  be  made  a  govern- 
ment measure.     He  could  not,  how- 


ever, give  a  specific  promise  at  pre* 
sent  that  the  Government  would  in- 
troduce a  measure  next  session.  We 
may  now,  therefore,consider  this  great 
measure  of  justice,  equity,  and  sound 
policy  placed  beyond  the  risk  of 
failure.  Even  if  it  should  be  success- 
fully  contested  by  the  conservatives 
in  the  Lords,  the  obstruction  can  be 
but  transient.  Whether  it  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  Dis- 
sent as  it  will  be  to  our  national 
character,  must  depend  on  the 
honour  and  consistency  of  the  Non- 
conformist students,  when  their 
principles  are  brought  in  contact 
with  the  attractions  of  the  Estab- 
ment.  M. 


%\t  (^umnenital  CDitndl. 


THE  CEcumenical  Council  now  sit- 
ting in  Rome,  on  ^hich  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  are  fixed  with  intense 
interest,  is  the  event  which  will 
mark  the  year  1869,  perhaps  with  an 
apocalyptic  significance.  More  than 
three  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the 
last  Council  was  held,  and  such  as- 
semblies had  come  to  be  considered  a 
matter  of  history,  when  Pius  IX., 
now  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave,  was  instigated  by  the  Jesuits 
who  rule  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  re- 
vive this  medisBval  practice.  It  is 
not  without  interest  to  contrast  the 
circumstances  which  characterise  the 
two  Councils  of  Trent  and  the 
Vatican.  The  one  was  convened  by 
the  secular  powers  of  Europe,  the 
other  is  summoned  by  the  sole  au- 
thority of  the  Pontiff.  The  one 
was  held  at  Trent,  that   it  might 


deliberate,  as  much  as  possible,  free 
from  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  the 
other  is  held  at  his  own  capital* 
The  one  was  designed  to  check  the 
growth  of  Protes^ntism,  the  other 
is  convened  to  counteract  the  pro- 
gress of  modem  science  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  A.t  the  Council  of 
Trent,  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  states  of  Europe  to  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter  was  unquestion- 
able; on  the  present  occasion  they 
are  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  Popes.  Bavaria, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  in  autici* 
pation  of  any  act  of  the  Council, 
have  declared  that  they  will  oppose 
any  of  its  decisions  which  may  clash 
with  the  principles  upheld  by  their 
civil  institutions.  There  is  no  lay 
element  in  the  present  Council,  as 
there  was  in  the  last ;  it  is  simply  a 
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congregation  of  mitres.  The  embas- 
sadors of  princes,  and  even  princes 
themselves  were  present  at  Trent ; 
at  the  seat  of  the  Vatican  Council 
we  see  only  the  ghosts  of  departed 
royalties,  a  swarm  of  discrowned 
princes  chased  by  their  subjects 
from  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and  Mo- 
dena  and  Naples,  for  the  intolerance 
and  oppression  of  their  rule. 

The  spectacle  presented  in  Rome 
on  the  8th  of  December  was,  not- 
withstanding, one  of  extraordinary 
magnificence.      The    procession    of 
eight  hundred  primates,  patriarchs, 
dffdinals,  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
bots,   and   eeclesiatical  generals  up 
the  nave  of  the   most    glorious  of 
edifices,  followed  by  the  Pope,  borne 
aloft  on   his    portable   throne,  and 
crowned  with  his  tiara,  amidst  the 
pealing  of  bells  from  three  hundred 
and  fifty  churches,  and  the  booming 
of  cannon  from   the  castle   of   St. 
Angelo,  was  a  sight  which  Europe  has 
never  seen  before.     The  assembly  of 
BO  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church, 
summoned  by  a  word  from  the  Pope, 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  cardinals  kissing  his  hand,  the 
patriarchs,,  archbishops  and  bishops 
his  right  knee,  and  the   abbots  his 
foot,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  fill 
his  mind  with  emotions  of  exultation 
and  pride.  But  what  if  this  display 
of  supreme  power  should  prove  to 
be  the  omen  of  its  downfall  ?     The 
readers   of  English  history  will  not 
have  forgotten  that   never  perhaps 
did  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
England  appear    more   stable  than 
when    in    October,    1528,   Cardinal 
Campegius  landed,  as  the  legate  of  the 
Holy  See,  and  was  escorted  by  five 
hundred  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Kent  to  London  Bridge,  where  he 
was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  high  aristocracy,  and 
conducted   in  triumph  to  his  resi- 
dence.    Within  five  years  of  that 
event,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was 


entirely  swept    from    England  by 
king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Council, 
the  Pope  delivered  a  preliminary  al- 
locution, in  which  he  described  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
convene  the  assembly.     It  was,  he 
said,  a  gigantic  imdertaking,  intend- 
ed to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  many 
evils  which    in  these  times   affect 
Christian    and   civil   society.      The 
prelates  had  come  to  teach  all  men 
the  voice  of  God,  and  to  judge  with 
the  Pope,  under  the  inspiration  of 
the   Holy  Spirit,  on  the  errors   of 
human  science,  which  was  the  more 
necessary  at  the  present  day,  when 
conspiracy  and  impiety  hide  them- 
selves under  the  mask  of  aspirations 
for  liberty.  The  Church,  he  affirmed, 
was  stronger  than  heaven  itself,  and 
now  was  the  time  to  consider  what 
remedies  were  efficacious  against  pre- 
sent evils.     He  wishes  himself  to  be 
considered  "the  sole    depository  of 
the  words  of  eternal  truths."  The  ul- 
tramontane journals  devoted  to  him, 
describe  him  as  "  the  son  of  God," 
adding,  that  when  ''  the  Pope  thinks, 
it  is  God  who  thinks  in  him ;"  "  that 
the  Church  of  God  is  made  in  the 
semblance  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     As 
the  Father  begot  the  Son,  and  from 
Father  and  Son  proceeds  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  the  Pope  begets  the  bishops, 
and  from  the  Pope  and  the  bishops 
proceeds  the  Holy  Ghost.*'    Inflated 
by  this  blasphemous  adulation,  the 
septuagenarian  ventures  to  risk  the 
interests  of  Catholicism  by  entering 
on  a  crusade  against  science,  liberal- 
ism, and   civilisation,    and    throws 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  intellect  of 
Europe. 

The  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Pope  and  his  coun- 
cillors, will  enable  him  effectually 
to  muzzle  the  deliberations  of  the 
Council.  A  commission  has  been 
nominated  to  take  into  considera- 
tion every  proposition  which  it  may 
be  proposed  to  submit  to  its  decision, 
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and  nothing  which   it  rejects  will 
he  allowed  to  come  under  discussion. 
The    ecclesiastics    placed   on     this 
committee  consist  exclusively  of  no- 
torious  ultramontanes ;  hut  even  if 
there  were  any  touch  of  liberal  feel- 
ing among  them,  the  absolute  veto 
which    the    Pope  has    reserved  to 
himself  on  their  proceedings,  will  effec- 
tually prevent  the  intrusion  of  any 
subject  of  which  he  does  not  approve. 
But  the  question  is,  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  carry,  with  any  appear- 
ance of  unanimity,  even  the  objects 
upon  which  his  heart    is   set.     Of 
these  objects,  the  declaration  of  the 
bodily  assumption  of  the  Virgin  as  a 
dogma  of  faith,  may  not  be  displeas- 
ing  to   those   who    pay  her  divine 
honours.     The  establishment  of  the 
syllabus  as  binding  on  the  consciences 
of  all  Roman  Catholics,  when  it  con- 
demns the  whole  existing  view  of  the 
rights  of  conscience    and  religious 
faith  and  profession,  and  denounces 
it  as  a  wicked  error  to  admit  Pro- 
testants to  equal  rights  with  Catho- 
lics, and  ''  a  damnable  error  to  regard 
the  reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with 
modern    civilisation   as   possible  or 
desirable,**  may  be  resisted  by  some 
European  prelates,  and  notably  by 
the  American  bishops,  one  of  whom 
thinks  "  that  no  Pope,  afber  selection, 
should  be  allowed    to    occupy  the 
Holy   See  without    a    three    years' 
previous    residence    in    the  United 
States,  where  he  should  divest  him- 
self of  his  obsolete  Italian  notions, 
and  go  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
the  wants    and    tendencies    of  the 
living  generation."     It  is  the  dogma 
of  the  "  dogmatic  infallibility  of  the 
Pope"  which  is  likely  to  encounter 
the  most  strenuous  and  perplexing 
opposition.      This   doctrine,  pushed 
forward  for  centuries   by  the  curia 
of   Home  with    unflinching    perti- 
nacity, has  always  been  controverted 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  the 
general  opinion  among  Roman  Ca- 
tholics  has,    we    believe,    been    to 


confine  it   to  those  propositions  in 
which  the  Pope  and  a  General  Coun- 
cil may  be  in  accord.     It  is  now 
sought  to  place  this  doctrine  beyond 
all  dispute,  and  to  invest  it  with  the 
authority  of  a  dogma, — independent 
of  the  concurrence  of  a  Council, — 
which  must  be  received  and   sub- 
mitted to  by  the  faithful  on  pain  of 
excommunication  in  this   life,    and 
damnation  in  the  next.     It  will  en- 
dow the  Pope  with    supreme   and 
absolute    authority    over    the    con- 
sciences, the  belief,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  tvro  hundred  millions  who  are 
said  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  Holy 
See.     It  will  seat  mm  on  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.    It  will,  moreover, 
place    in    his   hands  a  tremendous 
power^  even  as  regards  secular  mat- 
ters, which  may  shake  the  repose 
and  security  of  all  Roman  Catholic 
states,   and  seriously  interfere  with 
the  loyalty  of  their  subjects  to  the 
liberal  institutions  established  among 
them.     On  this  point  there  is  no 
lack  of  discord  among  the  assembled 
prelates.    The  proposition  is  regarded 
by  them   with  feelings    of   intense 
aversion  and  alarm,  as  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  exercise  of  that  free- 
dom which  they  claim.     The  Bishop 
of   Orleans,  Mons.    Dupanloup,   an 
intense  Roman  Catholic,  who  took 
the  lead  in  opposing  the  communi- 
cation of  secular  knowledge  to  the 
ladies  of  France,   and  thus  emanci- 
pating them  from  the  control  of  the 
priesthood,  now  heads  the  opposition 
to  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility, 
and  he  is  acting  with  a  degree  of  zeal 
and  energy  which  attracts  universal 
attention.     He  is  ably  seconded  by 
Cardinal  Schwartzenberg,  and  sup- 
ported by  no  small  number  of  bishops. 
It  is  humiliating  to  our  national  cha- 
racter to  And  that  while  the  oppo- 
nents of   that   system   of  spiritual 
despotism  which  the  Pope  and  the 
Jesuits  seek  to  establish  are  the  pre- 
lates of  France  and  Germany,   the 
most  abject  and  servile  tools  of  the 
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Papacy  are  the  English  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelates,  headed  hy  Arch- 
bishop Manning.  It  is  he  who  is 
foremost  in  promoting  this  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility,  and  he  will  as- 
suredly not  be  allowed  to  leave  Rome 
without  a  cardinal's  hat.  Before 
the  Reformation,  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land were  distinguished  by  their 
courageous  resistance  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  Rome.  But  modem  Roman 
Catholicism  seems  to  extract  every 
particle  of  manliness  from  the  Eng- 
lish character  ;  and  it  is  in  this  spirit 


of  slavish  subservience  to  ultramon- 
tane assumption  and  arrogance  that 
the  so-called  "conversion  "  of  England 
to  Popery  is  prosecuted.  Even  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  has  signified 
his  disapproval  of  this  dogma,  which 
cannot  fail  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
society  in  France,  and  has  instructed 
his  representative  to  signify  to  His 
Holiness  that  if  it  passes  the  Council 
he  will  be  constrained  to  reconsider 
the  obligations  contracted  with  the 
See  of  Home  by  the  Concordat. 

M. 


S|ort  iotes. 


Dk.  Temple.  —  The  resistance 
offered  to  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Temple  has  been  continued  at  every 
stage  with  a  degree  of  rancour  which 
shocks  laymen.  His  frantic  and  in- 
fiituated  assailants  actually  demanded 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
should  at  the  last  moment  interpose 
his  metropolitan  authority  to  prevent 
the  consummation  of  an  act  which 
they  deem  sacrilegious.  They  repu- 
diated thej^c^  that  the  appointment 
rests  exclusively  with  the  Crown, 
and  that  those  who  resist  its  autho- 
rity incur  the  penalty  of  a  prtsmunire; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  is  within  the 
Queen's  prerogative  to  instal  Dr. 
Temple  at  once  by  letters  patent, 
instead  of  adopting  the  ceremonial 
of  a  can^^  (Telire.  Their  opposition 
at  length  assimied  a  phase  which 
violated  every  feeling  of  decency. 
At  Exeter  their  advocates  were  in- 
structed to  object  to  him  on  account 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  moral  cha- 
racter, and  it  became  necessary  to 
rebut  this  scandalous  charge  by  the 


evidence  of  one  of  his  oldest  friends. 
Driven  from  this  ground,  they  ques- 
tioned whether  he  had  been  bom  in 
wedlock  ;  and  his  sister,  who  is  older 
than  himself,  was  telegraphed  for  to 
vouch  for  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth.  Notwithstanding  these  dis- 
graceful dodges,  his  consecration 
took  place  on  the  21st  December,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  imder  a  com- 
mission from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  issued  (according  to  cus- 
tom when  he  is  unable  to  be  present) 
to  four  bishops  of  the  southern  pro- 
vince. Those  who,  like  ourselves, 
believe  that  the  appearance  of  his 
paper  in  the  bundle  of  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  formed  no  ground  for  con- 
demning him  as  a  heretic,  or  exclud- 
ing him  from  the  bench  of  bishops, 
ivfll  be  happy  to  find  that  this 
opinion  is  powerfully  supported  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  reply 
to  one  of  the  most  pertinacious 
opponents  of  Dr.  Temple,  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  the  present  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  stated  :^ 
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**It  will,  indeed,  hardly  be  pre- 
tended that  if  the  '  Essay  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  World,*  had  appeared  in 
any  of  the  periodicals  of  the  dajr,  it 
would  have  attracted  much  attention, 
or  have  brought  serious  discredit  on 
the  author.  It  might  have  been  fairly 
criticised  perhaps  as  an  ingenious  and 
inconclusive  theory,  and  as  indicat- 
ing principles  which  might  be  in- 
jurious if  pushed  without  modifica- 
tion to  thoir  logical  results.  But  no 
one  would  have  dreamed  of  condemn- 
ing tiie  writer  as  a  heretic,  or  even  of 
pronouncing  him  disqualified  for  a 
bishopric.  The  truth  is,  serious  errors, 
or  doctrines  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, can  oe  discovered  in  Dr.  Temple's 
essay  only  hj  a  perverse  ingenuity  of 
criticism,  which  1  should  be  sorry  to 
see  exercised  on  my  own  writings, 
or  even  on  yours,  or  by  reading  it  in 
the  light  of  the  other  essays ;  which, 
as  it  was  not  written  in  their  light,  is 
unjust." 

Fatheb  Hyacinth,  the  most  fer- 
vent and  eloquent  of  Koman  Catholic 
preachers,  and  who  has  endeavoured 
to  establish   a  kind  of  evangelical 
Catholicism  which  spurns  all  arbi- 
trary rules,  and   acknowledges  no 
authority  but   Christ,  has  just  re- 
turned  from   America    to   France, 
and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  find  his 
way  to  Rome.     When  the  doctrines 
he  preaches,  and  which  attracted 
thousands    to    his    pulpit,    became 
known  at  the  Vatican,  its  fears  and 
its  indignation  were  aroused,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  repair  to  Borne  to 
receive  a  fatherly  admonition.     He 
proceeded  thither  and  received  it  in 
silence,    but    he    returned  with   a 
much  stronger  detestation  of  Ultra- 
montanism  and  Jesuitism  than  he 
had  felt  before.     His  feelings  are 
said  by  those  who  enjoy  his  acquaint- 
ance, to  have  been  similar  to  those 
of  the  devout  and  eloquent  Lammc- 
nais,  who  went   there  in   1832   a 
credulous  pilgrim,  but  returned  with 
indignation,  exclaiming,  '*At  Rome 
they  traffic  in  sacred  things.     If  it 


were  in  their  power  they  would  sell 
the  Father ;  they  would  sell  the  Son ; 
they  would  sell  the  Holy  Ghost." 
After  his  return,  Father  Hyacinth 
was  requested  to  preach  before  the 
Peace     League.      He    spoke    with 
great  fervour  and  acceptance,  and 
his  discourse  made  a  profound  im- 
pression ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
expressed  his  sympathy  with  men 
who  were  truly  religious,  though  not 
within  the  pale  of  Rome.     This  was 
resented  by  the  Vatican,  and  on  the 
24th  July  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  superior,  written  under  its  dic- 
tation, requiring  him  not   only   to 
abstain  from  appearing  in  promis- 
cuous  assemblies,  but  to   give  his 
preaching  a  new  turn  and  avoid  what- 
ever savoured  of  liberal  Catholicism. 
This  produced  his  celebrated  letter 
of  the  20th  September,  in  which  he 
stated  his  determination  to  leave  the 
convent  and  lay  aside  his  religious 
habit.     To  this  the  general  of  his 
order,    the    barefooted    Carmelites, 
replied,  that  a  monk  who  forsakes 
his  convent  and  puts  off  his  religious 
garb    without    regidar    permission 
from  competent  authority,  is  con- 
sidered an  apostate,  and  incurs,  ipso 
factOy  the  greater  excommunication, 
and  the  brand  of  infamy.    "  As  your 
superior,  and  in   obedience  to  the 
apostolic  decrees,  I  find  it  necessary 
to  command  you  to  return  to  the 
convent  of  Paris,  which  you  have 
forsaken,   within   ten  days  of   the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  assuring  you 
that  if  you  do  not  obeythijs  order 
within  the  time  specified,  you  will 
be  deprived  canonically  of  all  the 
charges  which  you  exercise  in  the 
order,  and  continue  to  live   under 
the  censures  established  by  law  and 
by  our  constitution."      Three  cen- 
turies  ago    he    would    hare    been 
assured  that  contumacy  would  be 
followed  by  his  being  made  over  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  censures  by  "our  constitution" 
have   no    longer    any    terror,   and 
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instead  of  obeying  the  mandate  and 
retoming  to  Paris,  the  father  em- 
barked fbr  America,  from  which  he 
has  now  returned,  at  the  critical 
period  of  the  CBcumenical  Council ; 
and  we  trust  soon  to  see  his  mar- 
vellous powers  employed  in  the 
condemnation  of  Exmiish  errors.  A 
mind  of  such  originality,  when 
once  in  movement,  cannot  remain 
stationary. 

EPI8COFAI.IANI6H    IN    ScOTIiAND. 

—The    Scotch   Episcopalians  have 
just  been  holding  their  annual  meet- 
ing   in    Edinburgh,    when    Dean 
Ramsay,    at     considerable    length, 
ui^d  the  importance  of  their  be- 
ooming  more  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  support  of  the 
clergy.  Compared  with  its  resources, 
no  religious  body  has  been  more 
negligent  of  this  duty.    The  report 
which  was    read,   stated    that  the 
minimum  stipend  of  £150,  which  it 
was  their  desire  to  attain,  was  still 
fiir  from  being  reached.     It  appears 
singular  that  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  church  of  the  no- 
bility,    the     aristocracy    and    the 
wealthy,  should  leave  its  ministers 
in  a  state  of   disgraceful    penury, 
while  the   Free  Church,  which   is 
supported  by  men  in  a  much  lower 
stratiun  of  society,  flourishes  like  a 
green  bay-tree,  and  collects  a  sum 
little  short  of  £400,000  a-year  for 
the  sustentation    of   the    ministry. 
This  Scottish  precedent  seems  to  au- 
gur ill  for  the  vigorous  maintenance 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  now  that  it 
has  been  deprived  of  State  support. 
Its  wealthy  aristocracy  own  seven- 
eighths  of  the  land,  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  they  wiU  be  more  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Scotch  nobility  than  that  of  the  Free 
Kirk. 

Ths  Fbosscutions  nr  the  Egclzpi 
8IA8TI0AI.  CoiTBTS  for  innovations  in 
ceremonies  and  doctrine  with  a  view 


to  assimilate  the  Church  of  England 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  continue  to 
occupy  the  attention  and  to  increase 
the  disgust  of  the  public.     Of  those 
now  on  the  roU,  two  refer  to  doc- 
trine and  two  to  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies;   among  these,  the  most  inte- 
resting is  that  instituted  against  the 
Rev.   Mr.    Mackonochie.      He  was 
chargedbcfore  the  JudicialCommittec 
with  having  disregarded  its  monition 
in  three  points.  He  had  been  directed 
not  to  use  lighted  candles    on  the 
communion-table  during    the  Holy 
ConMnimion.      To   this   he    replied 
that  he  has  had  them  lighted  up  to 
the  moment  when  the  ser\dce  began 
and  then  caused  them  to  be  extin- 
guished.     He  was  directed  not  to 
raise  the  paten  and  cup  above  his 
head.     He  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  last  expression,  incautiously  in- 
troduced into  the  decision,  to  con- 
tinue the  practice,  only  taking  care 
to  raise  them  to  a  level  with  his 
head.     It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
gregation could  not  perceive  the  dif- 
ference of  the  inch  which  Mr.  Mac- 
konochie had   imposed  on  himself, 
but  naturally  concluded   that  they 
had    been    '*  elevated "     as    usual. 
Their  Lordships  could  not  say  that 
he  had  committed  a  breach  of  the 
monition  on  that  ground,  but  they 
desired  it  to  be  clearly  imderstood 
that  they  gave  no  sanction  to  any 
elevation  beyond  the  removing  and 
taking  the  paten  and  the  cup  into 
the  hands  of  the  minister.     The  last 
monition  was   against  kneeling  be- 
fore the  consecrated  elements.     He 
pleaded  that  he  had  fully  complied 
with  it,  but  that  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain what  kneeling  meant,  he  con- 
sulted two  English  dictionaries  and 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.     Shake- 
speare says: — 

*•  When  thou  dost  ask  my  blessing, 
ril  kneel  down  and  ask  of  thee  for- 
giveness." 

According  to  the    dictionary  of 
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Bailey,  ^'to  kneel  is  to  stand  or 
lean  oneself  upon  the  knee."  Ac- 
cording to  Johnson,  it  is  to  ''  per- 
form the  act  of  genuflexion ;  to  bend 
the  knee."  Mr.  Mackonochie  has 
abstained  from  kneehng  in  the  sense 
of  Bailey's  definition  ;  he  has  knelt 
in  the  sense  of  Johnson's  definition. 
"  I  admit,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  my 
practice  reverently  to  bend  one  knee 
at  certain  parts  of  the  said  prayer, 
and  occasionally  in  doing  so, 
my  knee  momentarily  touches  the 
ground,  but  such  touching  of  the 
ground  is  no  part  of  the  act  of 
reverence  intended  by  me."  To 
such  contemptible  quibbling  do  men 
of  high  and  honourable  character 
consent  to  resort  in  the  performance 
of  one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of 
devotion.  If  Mr.  Mackonochie  de- 
termines to  remain  in  the  bosom  of 
the  English  Church,  and  to  enjoy 
the  social  position  and  the  distinc- 
tion it  confers,  the  least  he  can  do 
is  to  exhibit  an  honest  and  imequi- 
vocal  loyalty  to  its  laws  and  regula- 
tions. If  he  desires  to  indulge  in 
these  ceremonies,  there  is  another 
Church  ready  to  welcome  him,  where 
he  will  be  at  liberty   to  keep  the 


candles  lighted  throughout  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  elevate  the  paten  and 
cup  even  a  foot  above  his  head,  and 
to  kneel  according  to  Bailey's  defini- 
tion. Why  does  he  not  continue 
his  journey  to  Rome  when  his  heart 
is  there,  and  he  has  already  got 
more  than  half-way  to  it  ? 

In  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  thb  point,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  that  there  had 
''not  been  a  compliance  with  the 
monition  either  in  spirit  or  in  a 
literal  sense.  Mr.  Mackonochie  had 
professed  his  obedience,  but  had  not 
carried  it  out,  and  he  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  such  obedience  from 
his  flock.  How  he  could  reconcile 
the  statement  that  he  had  endea- 
voured  to  obey  the  monition  with 
his  acts,  was  another  question.  The 
law  was  clear  on  the  subject,  and  it 
was  not  be  tolerated  thatthemonition 
should  be  evaded  in  the  manner  it 
had  been  with  respect  to  kneeling  ; 
but  their  lordships  would  not  do  more 
to  mark  their  disapprobation  of  the 
course  he  had  pursued  than  to  di- 
rect him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  pre- 
sent proceedings." 


m0ir  of  Prs.  drag,  of  Bristol- 
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MRS.  GRAT  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  and  Elizabeth  Tay- 
lor, of  Stokes  Crofb,  Bristol,  in  which 
city  she  was  born  in  1776.  In  1800 
she  joined  the  church  at  the  Pithay, 
then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Sharp,  whose  deep  interest 
in  her  welfare  never  ceased  but  with 
his  death.    In  1802  she  was  married 


to  Mr.  Gray,  then  a  student  at  the 
Baptist  Academy  in  North-street, 
Bristol,  and  at  once  removed  with 
him  to  his  first  sphere  of  labour  as 
assistant  to  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Booth,  Prescot  Street,  London.  To 
her  unobtrusive  nature  it  was  no 
slight  trial  to  leave  the  retirement 
of  her  home  for  the  new  circle  of 
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a  London  congregation.  She  was, 
however,  most  cordially  welcomed  as 
the  young  minister's  wife,  and  became 
so  greatly  beloyed,  that  friendships 
formed  in  that  influential  society 
were  only  severed  as  one  after  another 
was  removed  by  death.  To  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  one  friend 
especially,  it  was  owing  that  twenty 
long  years  of  widowhood  were 
cheered  with  every  comfort  and 
blessing. 

At  Chipping  Norton,  Northamp- 
ton,  and  Bideford,  in  which  towns  in 
succession  Air.  Gray  ministered,  Mrs. 
Gray  was  his  most  true,  sympathising, 
and  zealous  helper  in  sdl  the  duties 
that  fall  to  the  share  of  a  pastor*s 
wife.  These  many  years  of  active 
service  were  not  unaccompanied  by 
trials.  Of  eleven  children,  Ave  sons 
diedin  infancy  and  childhood.  The  re- 
maining six  lived  to  become  the  solace 
and  comfort  of  her  declining  years, 
and  to  testify  with  grateful  emotion 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
sorrows,  a  mother's  gentle  spirit  and 
tender  affection  were  ever  at  hand  to 
soothe  and  sustain. 

After  more  than  forty  years'  ab- 
sence from  Bristol,  Mrs.  Gray,  with 
her  husband  and  family,  returned  to 
that  city.  She  again  became  united 
to  the  church  she  had  at  first  joined, 
then  meeting  in  King-street,  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Bev.  G.  H. 
Davis,  hoping  to  spend  the  evening 
of  her  days  in  peace.  A  cloud, 
however,  soon  gathered  over  the 
promised  happiness,  and  after  nine 
months'  residence  she  was  lefb  a 
widow.  Her  home  in  Bristol  became 
henceforth  the  scene  of  many  trials ; 
sorrow  followed  sorrow,  bereavement 
attended  upon  bei-eavement — the 
nearest  and  the  most  beloved  pre- 
ceded her  to  the  grave.  Husband, 
mother,  sister,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter— all  left  her  to  mourn 
and  follow.  One  of  these  sons.  Dr. 
Gray,  g^ifted  with  high  intellectual 
attainmentsi  was  summoned  away  in 


the  midst  of  usefulness  and  in  the 
prime  of  manhood.  The  other  son, 
the  youngest,  having  been  a  wanderer 
for  many  years  in  different  climes, 
returned  to  his  mother's  home  but 
to  die.  The  daughter,  Mrs.  Pour- 
acre,  ever  useful  in  her  Master's 
cause,  and  endeared  to  all  who  knew 
her,  was  called  upon  to  pass  through 
long-continued  and  very  painful  suf- 
ferings to  her  rest.  In  all  this  afflic- 
tion the  aged  mourner,  with  quiet 
dignity  and  unmurmuring  submis- 
sion, bowed  to  her  Heavenly  Fathei^s 
will.  Every  trial  as  it  came  seemed 
to  prepare  her  for  more  patient  en- 
durance. Nor  did  any  sorrow,  even 
the  greatest,  overwhelm  her  faith  or 
unduly  disturb  her  Christian  self- 
possession.  She  ever  had  what  few 
possess,  calm  power. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life,  Mrs.  Gray  had  many  alarming 
illnesses.  Once  and  again  were  the 
members  of  her  family  summoned  to 
what  was  thought  to  be  the  final 
parting,  when,  to  the  astonishment 
of  all,  she  revived.  These  attacks, 
however,  were  followed  by  such  in- 
creasing weakness  that  she  was  alto- 
gether prevented  from  attending 
the  house  of  God.  Often  would  her 
eyes  fill  with  tears  as  she  felt  that 
she  should  never  again  enjoy  her 
long-prized  privilege.  With  that 
strong  clinging  to  life  so  frequently 
the  accompaniment  of  a  vigorous 
constitution  and  a  cheerful  tempera- 
ment, Mrs.  Gray  would  sometimes 
shrink  from  the  thought  of  death, 
and  look  forward  to  it  with  trem- 
bling. Yet  it  was  hers,  as  it  has  been 
the  experience  of  so  many,  to  feel 
that  when  she  came  to  the  last  battle- 
ground, so  often  dreaded,  no  enemy 
was  there.  When  she  drew  near  the 
Jordan,  so  often  turbid  and  swollen 
and  cold,  she  "  went  over  dryshod." 
'*  Even  death  itself  took  her  by  the 
hand  and  led  her  away  in  so  inex- 
pressibly gentle  and  tender  a  manner 
as  if  he  too  loved  her."     A  week  or 
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two  before  her  departure,  her  mind 
was  very  tranquil,  and  the  days  and 
hours  of  waiting  for  the  summons 
were  chiefly  spent  in  prayer  and 
praise.  Though  then  in  her  ninety- 
third  year,  whole  passages  from  the 
Word  of  God  were  poured  from  her 
lips,  and  at  one  time  or  other  during 
these  last  days  as  many  as  twenty- 
one  of  her  fayourite  hymns  were  re- 
peated by  her.  The  week  before  her 
removal,  she  had  several  alarming 
faintings,  from  which  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  revive.  When  she  did 
rally,  consciousness  was  followed  by 
painful  paroxysms  of  breathing.  Her 
sons  were  sent  for.  On  their  arrival 
she  knew  them,  and  spoke  cheerfully 
to  each.  The  following  night  was 
one  of  great  suffering  and  restlessness. 
In  the  morning,  though  greatly  ex- 
hausted, she  repeated  her  much- 
loved  verse,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy-laden,  and 
I  will  give  you  rest,"  adding,  "  Best 


from  sin,  rest  from  suffering,  and 
rest  with  Jesus.  Yes,  Thou  art  my 
Saviour,  my  hope,  my  spring,  my 
joy."  Then,  as  her  voice  would  allow 
her,  she  repeated,  *'  I  am  looking  for 
that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  Great  God,  and  my 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;''  and,  having 
said  this,  she  "  fell  asleep."  After 
hours  of  watching,  it  was  hoped  that 
she  would  wake  up  refreshed,  but  the 
night  came  and  passed,  and  still  she 
slept  without  any  movement.  The 
day  and  the  night  passed  again,  and 
there  was  no  awakening.  Another 
day  and  the  third  night  passed  in 
anxious  hours  of  watching  the  un- 
conscious one.  The  next  morning 
about  ten  o'clock  she  slept  into 
heaven. 

*'  The  sunshine  of  paradise  beamed  on 

her  waking, 
And  the  song  which  she  heard  was  the 

seraphim's  song.'' 
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History  of  the  Ohriftian  Church, 
By  Philip  Sohatf,  D.D.  Three 
vols.  A.D.  1—600.  Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Db.  Sciiaff  is  a  most  industrious  man. 
His  labours  are  continuous,  and  yet  we 
are  boimd  to  say  his  productions  oetray 
neither  haste  nor  immaturity.  Having 
been,  we  beheve,  a  pupil  of  Neander, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
should  be  tempted  into  the  paths  of 
Church  history.  TTia  aim  has  oeon,  he 
says,  **to  combine  fulness  of  matter 
with  condensation  in  form  and  clear- 
ness of  stylo ;"  and  it  may  be  conceded 
that  this  aim  has  to  a  large  extent  been 
realised* 


The  value  of  the  work  before  us  lies 
in  the  link  which  it  supplies  between 
the  handbooks,  oompendiimis,  and  the 
fuller  histories.  Our  colleges,  for  ex- 
ample, mieht  with  advantage  use  it  as 
the  basis  mr  lectures  to  the  students. 
In  one  respect,  Dr.  Schaff  presents  an 
nnfavouraole  contrast  with  his  great 
master  Neander.  All  our  readers  mow 
with  what  candour  this  illustrious  man 
concedes,  indeed  affirms  the  doctrine 
of  behevers'  baptism  by  immersion. 
But  Dr.  Schaff  on  this  subject  is  both 
confused  and  contradictory.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  he  had  taken  the 
Episcopalian  Catechism  as  his  guide ; 
for  he  sets  out  with  stating  that  bap- 
tism is  **  the  sign  and  seal  of  disciple- 
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ship  under  dirist,  the  rite  of  initiation 
into  the  ooyenant  of  grace ;"  that  *'  the 
usual  form  of  the  act  was  immersion/' 
and  concludes  with  advocating  in&int 
baptism,  under  **  the  guarantee  of  a 
duistian  education,"  and  **  to  be  com- 
pleted by  a  subsequent  act  like  confir- 
mation*' (ruic  vol.  i.  p.  122  §  99). 
Surely  this  is  departiiig  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  truth.  Sut  we  must  not 
forget  the  author's  Lutheran  educa- 
tion. With  this  drawback  the  volumes 
may  be  consulted  with  advantage; 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  Dr.  Schaff 
will  be  mpared  to  complete  his  larger 
project,  for,  a  German  by  birth,  well 
acquainted  with  our  language,  there 
are  few  so  well  qualified  as  he  to  render 
available  for  us  the  ecclesiastical  stores 
treasured  up  by  German  students.  It 
may  be  added  that  he  commenced  to 
write  the  present  work  in  English,  that 
afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
friend,  he  rewrote  it  in  German,  that 
this  friend.  Dr.  Yeomans,  then  ia*ans- 
lated  it,  and  that  finally  Dr.  Schaff 
revised  it  in  English  with  additions. 

The  paper  and  the  type  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  standard  of  the  Messrs. 
Ofark.  We  infer  that  ike  sheets  were 
printed  in  America  and  sent  over  to 
them  for  publication;  still,  they  are 
handsome  volumes  and  very  cheap. 

The  Sunday  Library ^  Vol.  vi*  Chris- 
tian Singers  of  Germany.  By 
Cathebine  Winkwobth.  Lon- 
don :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  authoress  of  ''Lyra  Germanica" 
has  established  her  claim  to  be  heard 
when  she  addresses  us  on  the  Chris  - 
tian  singers  of  Germany.  She  has 
already  made  us  familiar  with  their 
sacred  songs,  and  she  now  presents  us 
with  some  account  of  the  men  who 
wrote  them.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
these  short  biographies  frt>m  one  so 
imbued  with  me  spirit  of  Gh&rman 
poetry. 

This  volume  covers  the  space  often 
centuries.  It  commences  with  ''the 
eorlv  dawn  of  German  sacred  poetry  " 
at  tne  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
and  closee  with  Slopstock  and  Budkert, 
the  latter  of  whom  died  in  1866.  The 
lives  of  some  of  these  sacred  poets, 
though  told  in  brief,  are  well  told. 
Host  of  them  lived  in  troublous  times, 


and  many  of  the  salient  points  in  the 
history  of  modem  Europe,  as  through 
fire  and  sword  she  was  struggling  to- 
wards a  new  life,  are  traced  in  their 
influence  on  the  quiet  thought  of  the 
age,  as  expressed  in  poetry  and  sacred 
song.  It  IS  the  work  of  a  true  poet  to 
give  expression  to  the  deeper  thought 
and  feeling  of  national  and  individual 
life,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  guide 
these  towards  their  higher  develop- 
ments. Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that 
poetry  has  fiounshed  most  in  those 
formative  periods,  when  nations  have 
been  struggling  through  chaos  and 
twilight  towards  a  fuller  life.  Most  of 
the  great  poets  of  every  land  have  been 
men  who  have  themselves  passed 
through  severe  conflicts,  and  the 
volume  before  us  shows  that  the  poets 
of  Germany  are  fax  from  being  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule. 

The  selections  from  diflerent  authors 
are  well  chosen.  Some  parts  of  the 
translation  of  Otfried's  lleturn  of  the 
Magi  are  very  beautiful ;  and  this  poem 
is  valuable  not  only  because  it  is  the 
first  rhymed  poem  we  possess,  but  for 
its  own  worth.  This,  however,  is  but 
one  of  several  that  mi^ht  bo  named. 

The  chief  fault  of  this  book  seems  to 
us  to  be  the  number  of  names  that  are 
introduced  into  it.  Only  the  principal 
schools  and  authors  are  described,  and 
specimens  are  selected  from  their 
works ;  but  other  writers  of  secondary 
rank  are  mentioned,  to  enable  readers 
who  ma^^  be  inclined  to  do  so  to  fill 
up  the  picture  of  any  particular  school 
or  period  more  completely  for  them- 
selves.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  student,  but  we  fear 
that  general  readers  will  sometimes 
find  tiie  multiplication  of  authors' 
names  a  little  tedious,  if  not  con- 
fusing. 

The  epistle  qfJPaul  to  the  Romans. 
By  J.  P.  LiuBTOE,  D.D.,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Fat.  With  additions 
by  P.  ScHAPF,  D.D»,  and  Eev.  M. 
B.  Riddle.  Edinburgh :  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1869.    pp.  455. 

This  is  not  smxply  a  commentar}% 
but  it  is  a  librar}'  of  commentators 
upon  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Dr. 
Lange's  labours  in  this  department, 
thai^  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Messrs. 
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Clark,  are'  well  known  and  widely 
appreciated.  But  there  is  a  speciality 
in  this  volume,  which  demands  dis- 
tinct notice. 

Dr.  Hurst,  the  translator,  has  en- 
larged the  honuletical  portion  by  judi- 
cious selections  from  the  last  English 
sources,  while  the  general  editor  and 
Mr.  Biddle,  have  greatly  extended  the 
Exegetical  and  Doctrinal  Sections. 
The  German  edition,  indeed,  has  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  and 
emendations  and  additions  have  been 
made  wherever  needed.  The  result  is, 
probably,  the  best  commentary  upon 
the  epistle  for  general  purposes,  in 
existence.  Its  place  is  as  follows. 
First,  a  translation — then,  textual 
notes — next,  are  the  exegetical  and 
critical — ^the  doctrinal  and  ethical — 
and,  lastly,  the  homiletical  and  prac- 
tical poiiions.  As  might  be  expected, 
where  so  many  hands  are  concerned, 
diflferences  in  the  ability  displayed  in 
the  several  departments  may  be  de- 
tected, and  views  are  advanced  with 
which  it  is  not  at  all  times  possible  to 
agree.  But,  almost  every  line  bears 
the  impress  of  industry,  conscientious- 
ness, and  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject. We  are  sorry  to  observe  an  un- 
satisfactory exposition  of  the  words — 
**  Who  was  raised  again  for  our 
justification."  (Rom.  iv.  25.")  Both 
Dr.  Lan^e  and  Dr.  Schaff  support  the 
view,  which  is  becominjg  somewhat 
rife  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Church, 
that  justification  flows  &om  the  ri^en 
Church.  No  faiv  exegesis  can  deduce 
this  doctrine  from  the  text,  for  the 
prepositions  are  the  same  in  both 
clauses  of  the  verse,  and  the  true 
reading  is  necessarily — ''who  was 
raised  aeain  btcause,  or  on  account  of 
our  justmcation."  If  this  is  not  held 
fast,  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of 
the  Saviour's  righteousness  to  the 
believer  will  soon  be,  as  it  is  already 
in  the  section  of  the  Church  referred  to, 
most  strenuously  denied. 

On  pages  347  and  349,  the  Pub- 
lishers may  note  a  mistaken  heading. 
Instead  of  Chapter  ix.-i — 33,  it  should 
be  x.-i.—  21. 

We  very  much  wish  that  every  one 
of  our  ministers  could  receive  this 
volume  as  a  New  Tear*s  gift;  for  it 
contains  a  complete  body  of  exegetical 
and  doctrinal  divinity. 


Jesus  Christ.  Conferences  delivered 
at  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  Bv  the 
Bev.  p£SE  Laoobbaibe,  of  the 
Order  of  Friar-Preachers.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  with  the 
author*s  permission,  by  a  Tertiary 
of  the  same  order.  Chapman  and 
Hall.     1869. 

If  the  translator  of  this  volume  wishes 
to  win  for  it  acceptance  from  English 
Protestants,  he  has  certainly  shown  a 
lack  of  prudence  in  one  or  two  points. 
The  insertion  of  the  **  Panegyric  of 
Daniel  O'Connell"  in  a  book  on  Jesus 
Christ  is  a  violation  of  all  good  taste, 
and  an  act  which  Lacordaire  would 
scarcely,  we  think,  have  sanctioned. 
The  eulogium  passed  on  the  Christian 
character  of  the  Iiish  nation  is  ^^rossl^ 
exaggerated,  and  the  patriotism  it 
commends  is  not  of  the  most  unques- 
tionable order — ^at  least,  in  such  a  time 
of  commotion  as  the  present,  it  may 
easily  be  perverted  to  unjust  and 
dangerous  ends.  The  oratorical  quali- 
ties of  the  panegyric  are  no  doubt 
great,  and  it  contains  many  inspiring 
sentiments ;  but  here  at  any  rate  it  is 
altogether  out  of  place.  To  make 
matters  worse,  the  translator  says  of  it 
in  his  preface,  it  * '  is  added  for  the  same 
end  and  in  farther  illustration  of  the 
same  subject  (i.e.,  as  the  conference  on 
Jesus  Christ),  as  a  homage  moreover 
to  the  great  Christian  hero  and  the 
faithful  people  whose  testimony  in 
honour  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  has 
become  one  of  the  great  glories  of 
Christendom  ! "  The  *  *  Tertiary  "  has 
really  done  his  best  to  create  against 
the  book  a  needless  prejudice,  and  to 
give  a  false  idea  of  its  contents. 

As  to  Lacordaire  himself,  we  frankly 
acknowledge  our  profound  resi>ect 
both  for  his  character  and  his  abilities. 
He  was  a  sincere  though  misguided 
man,  nurtured  under  tha  influences  of 
Bome,  and  clinging  to  many  of  her 
extreme  tenets.  His  belief  and  his 
practices  were  alike  tainted  with  super- 
stition, and  there  were  "  weak  points  " 
in  his  character,  which  we  find  it  hard 
to  reconcile  with  an  intellect  so  keen 
and  piercing,  and  a  devotion  so  ardent. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  his 
was  a  noble  life,  and  exemplified  in  an 
uncommon  degree  the  spirit  of  Christ. 
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We  have  read  his  orations  with  great 
delight  and  profit.  Upon  a  discerning 
reader  they  cannot  fail  to  exercise  an 
invigorating  influence.  Their  Bomish 
principles  do  not  appear  more  fre- 
quently than,  from  the  position  of  the 
writer,  we  might  have  anticipated, 
although  we  regret  that  in  any  case  his 
argument  should  be  disfigured  by  a 
needless  exhibition  of  them. 

The  subject  of  the  "Conferences" 
here  translated  is  of  supreme  import- 
ance, being  in  fact  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The 
first  is  on  **  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ, 
or  His  Consciousness  of  Deity  and  His 
Self-assertion."  The  second  is  on 
**His  Public  Power,"  and  is  for  the 
most  part  a  discussion  of  the  question 
of  miracles.  The  third  and  fourth  deal 
with  *'  The  Beign  of  Jesus  Christ ;  its 
Foundation,  its  Perpetuity,  and  its 
Progress.**  The  fifth  conference  is  on 
"  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  Prepara- 
tion of  the  World  for  His  Advent  by 
Prophecy,  &c."  The  remaining  three 
are  devoted  to  a  refutation  of  the 
various  systems  of  rationalism  in  their 
efforts  to  **  destroy  "  the  life  of  Christ, 
by  denying  His  actual  existence ;  to 
**  pervert "  His  life,  by  assigning  to  it 
a  mythical  origin ;  and  to  '  *  explain  *' 
His  life  by  representing  Him  as  a  kind 
of  eclectic  philosopher,  who  sum- 
marised the  results  of  all  previous 
thought  and  presented  them  m  a  new 
form  as  His  own. 

These  various  matters  are  discussed 
with  marked  ability  and  power,  and,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  with  a  most  satisfac- 
tory issue.  The  thought  is  subtle  and 
orimnal,  adorned  also  with  the  fruits 
of  learning  and  culture.  There  are 
many  passages  of  fine  impassioned 
eloquence. 

In  view  of  its  main  object  the  work 
is  really  valuable,  and  may  be  of  great 
service  to  those  who  are  perplexed, 
cither  as  to  the  historical  truthfulness 
of  the  Gospels,  or  the  divine  nature 
and  authority  of  our  Lord. 

CtuseWs  Magazine.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  iv.  Cassell,  Petter  and  Gal- 
pin,  Lud  gate-hill. 

This  magazine  is  deserving  of  high 
commendation,  several  serial  tales  of 
interest  by  authors  of  repute  are  con- 
taiaed  in  it,  and  various  articles,  to  our 


thinking,  of  still  better  style  and  in- 
terest. Its  contents  cannot  fail  to  please 
allreaders  and  do  credit  to  its  publish- 
ers. The  illustrations  are  especially  to 
be  praised,  though  the  whole  get-up  is 
so  extremely  atlf  active  as  to  render  an 
approval  of  any  one  branch  invidious. 

The  (Ecumenical  Council:  What  is 
our  Interest  in  It?  A  lecture 
delivered  in  New  Park-road  Chapel, 
Brixton-hill.  By  the  Rev.  D. 
Jones,  B.A.  Published  by  re- 
quest. Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster-row.    Price  Fourpence. 

This  is  a  very  valuable  lecture ;  it  will 
afford  aid  to  those  who  are  desirous  of 
enlightening  the  people  of  England  on 
the  monstrous  claims  of  the  papacy, 
and  will  retain  its  interest  long  after 
the  council  of  1869  has  passed  away. 

The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life, 
By  W.  Landels,  d.d.  London: 
Cassell,  Petter  and  Galpin. 

Our  brother.  Dr.  Landels,  has  writ- 
ten nothing  more  calculated  to  be  use- 
ful than  uiis  invaluable  book.  We 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  desirous  of  doing  the  utmost 
possible  good  to  young  men.  It  is 
comprehensive  in  its  scope,  vigorous  in 
style,  affectionate  in  spirit,  and  close 
in  its  applications. 


NEW  YEAE*S  GIFTS  FOR  THE 
YOUNG. 

"  Old  Merry's  Annual,  1870,"  HoD- 
DEB  &  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster 
Bow.  Glittering  with  gilt  on  its  ex* 
terior,  and  more  brilliant  still  in  its 
contents,  this  is  a  book  which  will 
be  a  most  acceptable  present  in  any 
nursery.  **  Trie  lYanconia  Stories" 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  is  a 
reprint  of  the  well-known  series  of 
tales  by  Ihat  prince  of  story-tellers 
Jacob  Abbott.  **  Jem  the  Tinker  and 
his  Children:'  By  S.  E.  P.  Edinburgh  : 
W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  Marian  Temple's 
Work,  By  M.  G.  Hogg.  Edinburgh : 
W.  Oliphant  &  Co.  Four  Years  in 
a  Gave,  a  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution, 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 
Until  the  Shadows  Flee  Away,  Edin- 
burgh: W.  Oliphant  &  Co.    These 
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are  charmihg  little  books,  the  tendency 
of  all  is  good,  and  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  real  religion.  Messrs. 
Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.,  Paternoster 
Bow,  are  the  London  Agents  of 
Messrs.  Oliphant.  The  Golden  Fleece, 
by  A.  L.  0.  E.  Nelson  &  Sons, 
Paternoster  Eow,  is  quite  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  its  widely-known  anchor. 
Tales  of  Old  Ocean,  by  lieui  0.  R. 
Low,  HoDDER  &  Stoughton,  Pater- 
noster Bow,  is  as  full  of  pirates  and 
wrecks  and  naval  battles  as  the  most 
pugnacious  boy  in  England  could 
vrim.  A  Book  for  Grandchildren; 
by  Grandfather  Felix  Friendly. 
liondon :  Nisbet  &  Co.,  21,  Bemers 
Street.  Abounds  with  saving  truth  in 
short  sentences  and  winning  words. 
Kind  Words ;  H.  Hall,  66,  Old 
Bailey ;  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
numerous  periodicals  for  the  young. 
The  Young  People's  Pocket  Book/or  1870  ; 
Beligious  Tract  Societv,  56,  Pater- 
noster Bow  ;  is  invaluable,  because  in 
addition  to  the  usual  pocket-book  con- 
veniences, it  daily  supplies  Scripture 
texts  to  its  yoathful  owners.  The 
Child! s  own  Magazine,  Sunday  School 
Union  is  excellent.  The  Moth  and  the 
Candle,  or  Lucy  WoodviUe's  Temptation  ; 
Beligious  Tract  Society ;  is  well  adap- 
ted for  youn^  ladies  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  f ascmated  with  worldly  plea- 
sure. AUme  in  London ;  BelifiiouB 
Tract  Society;  is  another  paSietic 
story  by  the  author  of  Jessux^s  First 
Prayer.  Since  the  days  of  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, no  lady- writer  hasdone  better  for 
youthful  readers  than  Hesba  Stretton. 
Lilian's  Happy  HaivrSy  or  Talks  with 
Mamma  about  the  Stars^  dtc,  London : 
The  Beligious  Tract  Society.  As  its 
title  imports  is  an  introduction  to 
Astronomy,  but  so  ingeniously  con- 
structed, that  any  chud  of  ordinary 
intelligence  will  not  fail  to  be  greatly 
delighted  with  its  instructionB. 

Framk  Old  field ;  or  Lost,  and  JFbwid, 
A  Tale  by  the  Bev.  T.  P.  Wilson,  M. A.. 
Bector  of  Smethcote.  T.  Nelson  & 
Sons,  London.  The  Band  of  Hope 
Union  have  through  their  adjudica- 
tors, two  of  whom  are  well-known 
Baptist  Ministers,  viz.  the  Bev.  J. 
Clifford,  MA.,  and  Bev.  T.  G.  Booke» 
BA.,  awarded  a  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds   to  the   author  of  this 


book.  With  such  an 'imprimatur  it 
cannot  fail  to  attract  considerable 
attention,  and  we  hope  it  will  do  much 
to  secure  the  young  from  drinking 
habits. 

Ihe  Dawn  of  Light ;  a  Story  of  ihs 
Zenana  Mission ;  by  Maby  E.  Leslib. 
London:  J.  Snow,  Ivy  Lane,  Pater- 
noster Bow ;  we  are  glad  to  £bad,  has 
reached  a  second  edition. 

Topics  for  Teachers.  By  James 
CoMFEB  GRA.Y.  Vol.  ii.  Art,  Be- 
ligion.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster-row.  The  Hive  ;  a  Stores 
house  for  Teachers.  Vol.  ii.,  1869* 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster- 
row.  Notes  on  Scripture  Lessons  for 
1869.  London :  Sunday  School  Union, 
56,  Old  Bailey.  The  Bible  Class  and 
Touihs^  Magazine,  Vol.  ix.  Sunday 
School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 

All  these  and  many  similar  aids  will 
be  required  to  keep  our  Sabbath-school 
teachers  thoroughly  up  to  their  work. 
The  Government  system  of  education, 
which  will  be  promulgated  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  will  give  great 
impetus  to  the  whole  machinery  of 
school  life.  It  will  be  well  for  our 
Nonconforming  teachers  if  they  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  improved 
and  advanced  era  of  instruction  which 
we  may  shortly  expect  to  enter. 


NEW  BOOEB. 

The  following  volumes  arrived  too 
late  for  a  more  lengthened  notice  in 
this  number  of  the  magazine.  They 
will  be  reviewed  in  February: — The 
Boh  Boy  on  the  Jordan;  by  J.  Mac- 
OREGOR :  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street.  History  of  the  Inquisition ;  by 
W.  H.  Bulb,  d.d.  :  London  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office.  Sermons',  by  H« 
J.  Bevib — ^London:  J.  Snow.  Modem 
Christian  Heroes;  by  Bev.  G.  Gil* 
FiLLAK--London :  E.  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster-row. Light  and  Truth  ;  by  H. 
BoNAR,  D.D. — London :  J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.  Sermons ;  By  the  late  Bev.  E.  L. 
HtTLL ;  second  EJeries :  J.  Nisbet  and 
Co.  Christ  in  the  World ;  by  Bev.  F. 
Whitfield,  h.a.:  J.  Nisbet  and  Co. 
The  Lord^s  Prayer;  Lectures  by  Bev. 
Adolfh  Safhib.  London :  J.  Niabet 
and  Co. 
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•  THE  BAPTIST  PASTORS'  INCOME  AUGMENTATION  FUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Maqazixe. 


Dhab  Sir,— The  Committee  will  feel 
greatly  obliged  by  the  insertion  of  the 
aocompanying  **  appeal "  and  "  state- 
ment in  the  next  number  of  your 
magazine.  Will  you  permit  me  to  add 
that  your  readers  will  confer  a  favour 
on  us  by  regarding  the  appeal  as 
addressed  to  them,  and  acting  accord- 
ingly.— ^Yotu^  very  truly, 

Chas.  Williams, 

Secretary. 

AccringUmy  Deo.  11,  1869. 

BAPTIST  PASTORS*  INCOME  ATTGMENTA- 
TIOW  FUND. 

To  the  Minister  and  Deacons  of  the 

Baptist  Church  at . 

Dbar  Sirs, — You  were  asked  last 
July  to  imite  with  others  in  forming  a 
Socie^  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
churches  to  provide  an  honourable 
maintenance  ror  their  pastors. 

A  meeting  of  the  ministers  and 
deacons  interested  in  this  work,  and 
desirous  of  commencing  it,  was  held  at 
Leicester  during  the  recent  Autumnal 
Session  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and  a 
society  was  constituted,  **  having  for 
ita  object  the  increase  of  the  incomes  of 
well-aocredited  pastors,  according  to 
the  claim  that  may  be  presented,  and 
the  means  which  may  be  supplied.** 
For  the  information  of  friencu  who 
were  not  present  at  this  meeting,  we 
append  a  report  of  its  proceedings. 


The  Committee  have  instructed  me 
to  ask  you  to  bring  the  subject  once 
again  before  your  church,  and  to  press 
upon  you  the  claims  of  our  poorer 
brethren. .  So  soon  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained "  the  means  which"  will  be 
"supplied,"  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
grateful  task  of  increasing  "the  in- 
comes of  weU-accredited  pastors."  We 
desire  to  secure,  first,  the  promise  of 
co-operation  from  the  churches,  and 
then  the  appointment  in  each  contri- 
buting church  of  a  corresponding 
secretary,  with  whom  we  may  com- 
municate on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
fund.  You  will  facilitate  the  realisa* 
tion  of  our  object  by  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  submitting  the  question 
to  your  church,  and  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  a  gentleman  willing  to  aid 
the  good  work  we  have  begun. 

We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  make 
cheques  and  post-ofl5ce  orders  payable 
to  the  Treasurer,  S.  E.  Pattison,  Esq., 
60,  Lombard-street,  London,  E.C. 

Earnestly  commending  to  your  sym- 
pathy the  Society  we  represent,  and 
requesting  the  fisivour  of  a  reply  to  this 
circular, 

I  am,  dear  brethren, 
Faithfully  yours  in  Christ's  service, 
Charles  Williams,  Secretary, 
Accrington,  Lancashire. 
November  dOth,  1869. 


|nttl%en£t 


MINISTEEUL  CHAKQES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Foaton,  of  Norwich,  has 
accepted  an  invitation  to  tho  pastorate  of 
Hanowos  Chapel,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

^c  Rev.  ^  D.  Jones  has  accepted  the 
onanimotui  invitation  of  the  church  at 
Hanbury-hiU,  Stourbridge. 


^  The  Rev.  W.  Pi^gott  has  iatimated  his 
mtention  of  resigmng  the  pastoiate  of  the 
church  at  Sppen,  Princes  Risborough, 
Bucks. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Lewis,  of  the  College,  Bris- 
tol, has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation 
of  the  church  at  Bridgewater. 
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"  The  Rev.  James  Owen,  of  Soho-street 
chapel,  Liverpool,  has  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  the  church  meeting  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Swansea. 

The  Eev.  James  Manning  has  accepted 
the  unanimous  invitation  of  the  United 
Baptist  Churches  of  Muckworthy,  Hall- 
will,  Gcrmansweek,  and  Ashwater,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  J.  Upton  Davis,  B.A.,  has  re- 
signed the  pastorate  of  the  church  at 
Kmgshridge,  Devon,  and  has  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  church  at  Onslow 
Chapel,  Brompton,  S.W. 

The  Rev.  D.  Rhys  Jenkins,  minister  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  Ahertillery,  has  ac- 
cepted the  unanimous  invitation  of  the 
English  Baptist  Church,  Aberdare. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Plowfield,  Preston-on-Wye,  Here- 
fordshire.— The  opening  services  of  tho 
new  Baptist  chapel  rcccnfiy  erected  in.  this 
village  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
church,  Peterchurch,  were  held  on 
Stmday  and  Monday,  November  14th  and 
15th. 

Bloomseury  Chafel.  —  The  twenty- 
first  anniversary  of  Dr.  Brock's  i)a8torate 
was  celebrated  by  very  enthusiastic  meet- 
ings held  in  the  second  week  of  December. 
A  present  of  £1,000  was  given  to  Dr. 
Brock  as  a  token  of  respect  and  affection 
from  numerous  friends. 

New  Baftist  Chafel,  Stoke  St. 
Gregory,  near  Taunton. — On  Decem- 
ber 9th  the  opening  services  of  the  new 
chapel  in  this  village  were  held.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  Wilshire,  of  Taunton,  preached.  A 
public  meeting  followed.  Thos.  Penny, 
Esq.,  of  Taunton,  presided.  A  state- 
ment of  accounts  showed  tho  chapel  and 
schoolroom,  capable  of  accommodating  250 
persons,  to  cost  £220,  that  £130  had  been 
subscribed  towards  the  building,  and  that  a 
balance  of  £90  yet  remained  to  be  raised, 
which  amount  was  contributed  at  the 
meeting.  Revs.  Thos.  Baker  (Borough- 
bridge),  E.  Curtis  (Haleb),  Jos.  Wikhire, 
(Taunton),  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Sully, 
jun.,  of  Bridgewater,  delivered  addresses. 

Fakenham. — ^The  opening  services  of 
the  new  Baptist  chapel,  Fakenham,  Nor- 
folk, were  held  on  December  let,  1869. 
In  the  morning,  at  10,  a  meeting  for 
prayer  was  held,  at  which  there  was  a 
good  attendance.  Rev.  J.  A.  Williams 
deUverod  an  address.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Rev.  G.  Gould,  of  Norwich,  preached 
the  opening  sermon,  after  which  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  chapel  presided  over 
by  tho  Rev.  Chas.  Stovell,  who  has  been 


pastor  of  the  church  for  nearly  two 
years.  In  his  address  he  stated  that  the 
effort  to  build  the  new  premises  began 
about  six  months  after  his  settlement,  but 
a  building  fund  was  not  commenced 
until  December  1868.  The  old  building 
was  at  first  a  bam,  and  had  been  used  as 
a  chapel  for  sixty-three  years.  It  was 
very  inconvenient,  very  ugly,  very  small, 
and  very  unsafe.  In  addition  to  the 
chapel,  the  committee  had  been  obliged  to 
rebuild  the  minister's  house  adjoining,  be- 
cause it  ,was  even  more  dilapidated  than 
the  chapel.  The  estimated  cost,  including 
fittings,  &c.,  will  be  about  £670,  towards 
which  £164  had  been  subscribed.  Ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Revs.  T.  Turner, 
of  Foulsham,  G.  Sears,  of  Dereham,  J. 
Eaglen,  T.  A.  Williams,  and  Mr.  R.  Lynn, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  tho  church 
since  1803.  There  was  a  crowded  audience, 
and  all  the  speakers  referred  in  terms  of 
great  praise  to  the  comfortable  arrange- 
ments and  neat  api)earance  of  the  chapel, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  the 
remaining  £200  might  speedily  be  raised. 
The  proceeds  of  the  services  and  tea 
amounted  to  £15. 

Mill-street,  Bedford.  —  It  is  grati- 
fj-ing  to  state  that,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev.  R.  Speed  and  his  friends, 
a  most  beautiful  and  commodious  place 
of  worship  has  been  erected  in  the  good 
old  town  of  Bunyan.  They  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising,  at  the  cost  of  £3,000,  a 
chapel  which  is  acknowledged  by  all  to 
be  both  an  ornament  to  the  town  and  a 
credit  to  the  Baptist  denomination.  On 
November  17th,  sermons  were  preached 
by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spurgeon,  and  by  Rev. 
N.  Haycroft,  D.D.,  of  Leicester.  On 
November  21st,  sermons  were  preached 
by  Rev.  H.  Dowson,  President  of  the 
Baptist  College,  Bury;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Bonsor,  B.A.,  Wesleyan  minister.  On 
Sunday,  Nov.  28th,  these  services  were 
continued,  when  sermons  were  preached 
by  Rev.  H.  J.  Betts,  of  Manchester,  and 
in  the  afternoon  by  Rev.  J.  Brown,  B.A., 
of  the  Bunyan  Meeting.  These  interest- 
ing services  were  brought  to  a  close  on 
Monday,  Nov.  29th,  when  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Bedford  Rooms, 
tmdor  the  presidency  of  A.  B.  Goodall, 
Esq.,  formerly  of  Hackney,  now  of  Bed- 
ford. Congratulatory  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  uie  Chairman,  Revs.  R.  Speed, 
H.  J.  Betts,  J.  Brown,  B.A.,  H.  P. 
Irving,  B.Sc.,  J.  Long,  and  J.  Thompson. 
It  is  pleasing  to  state  that  upwards  of 
£100  was  reidised  at  the  above  services, 
and  that,  in  money  and  promises  £2,300 
have  been  received. 
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THE    MISSIONARY   HERALD. 


The  Late  Rev.  John  Parsons,  of  Monghyr. 

ris  with  the  deepest  concern  and  sorrow  that  we  have,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  year,  to  record  the  decease  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  devoted  missionaries  the  Society  has  ever  had.  At 
this  time  his  loss  is  specially  felt  hy  our  brethren  in  India,  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  friends  at  home.  The  particulars  which  we  subjoin  are  chiefly 
gathered  from  a  notice  of  our  departed  brother,  which  has  been  forwarded 
by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  and  from  a  letter  written  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Monghyr,  detailing  the  circumstances  of  his  illness 
and  its  fatal  termination  : — 

Mr.  Parsons  was  the  child  of  most  godly  parents,  and  enjoyed  the 
high  privilege  of  seeing  devoted  piety  exemplified  in  the  persons  of  several 
mombers  of  his  family.  He  himself  early  became  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and 
from  the  commencement  of  the  new  life  was  diligent  in  attempts  to  do 
good  to  others.  As  a  Sunday-school  teacher  and  village  preacher  his 
labotirs  were  earnest  and  effective,  whilst  his  endeavours  after  self-culture 
were  so  vigorous  and  unremitting,  that  his  missionary  brother  George, 
when  about  to  proceed  from  Calcutta  to  Monghyr,  in  the  year  1839,  pro- 
posed that  he  should  be  invited  to  become  his  fellow-labourer  in  the  mis- 
sion there,  without  any  introductory  college  training.  This  proposal  was 
sustained  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Pearce,  and  so  approved 
itself  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society, 'at  home  that  immediate  eflfect  was 
given  to  it ;  and  in  November,  1840,  he  arrived  in  India.  Only  a  few 
days  before  his  landing  his  elder  brother  had  been  called  away  to  his 
nwt.  Greatly  gifted  and  devoutly  consecrated,  this  excellent  young  man 
hod  won  the  hearts  of  the  little  church  at  Monghyr,  and  had  desired  to  de- 
viate his  life  to  its  establishment  and  increase.      When  this  hope  faded  in 
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death,  it  was  his  joyful  confidence   that  what  he  was  not  to  do  himself 
would  be  done  by  his  brother  who  should  come  after  him. 

Introduced  to  his  work  at  Monghyr  in  circumstances  so  afiPecting,  but 
so  well  adapted  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  Mr.  John  Parsons  promptly  entered 
upon  it, — and  with  what  assiduity  that  work  was  pursued,  with  what 
patience  its  difficulties  were  surmounted,  with  what  himible  and  prayerful 
desire  he  sought  in  it  divine  assistance,  we  who  knew  him  arc  witnesses, 
and  God  also.  Now  that  his  missionaiy  course  of  nearly  twenty-nine 
years  has  been  run,  we  can  think  of  it  all  as  presenting  a  uniform  testi- 
mony to  the  holy  and  generous  integrity  of  his  character,  and  we  doubt 
not  that  he  has  been  received  by  our  gracious  Master  with  that  '  Well 
done ! '  wherewith  He  greets  his  good  and  faithful  sen-ants. 

Mr.  Parsons  excelled  in  many  departments  of  labour.  As  a  preacher 
in  the  vernacular  languages  of  the  provinces  in  which  his  missionary  life 
was  spent  he  was  remarkably  able, — as  an  itinerant  evangelist,  his  laboiirs 
were  frequent  and  most  extensive,— as  a  translator,  his  Hindi  version  of 
the  New  Testament  has  received  the  highest  commendations  from  the 
most  competent  judges,  whilst  he  also  enriched  native  Christian  literature 
with  other  valuable  books,  —  and  as  a  sound  and  practical  English 
preacher,  his  ministry  afforded  both  profit  and  delight  to  many  congrega- 
tions. And  what  shall  be  said  of  the  manifold  excellences  of  the  chara- 
ter  revealed  in  the  familiar  intimacies  of  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
more  public  deportment  ? — of  the  gentleness,  the  kindness,  the  humility, 
the  transparent  guileless  simplicity,  the  patience,  the  meekness  of  wisdom, 
the  love  unfeigned,  the  all-comprehending  goodness,  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  most  abundantly  recognised  ?  We  devoutly  thank  God  for 
the  grace  given  to  his  servant  and  for  the  example  his  life  has  set  before 
ourselves.  Our  memories  of  Mr.  Parsons  are  troubled  by  no  recollections 
of  inconsistencies,  of  occasional  deviations  from  his  customary  course,— his 
life  was  *  steadfast,  immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,*.  —  he  was  '  blameless  and  harmless,  a  son  of  God  without 
rebuke.' 

Mr.  Pajrsons  labours  were  not  always  given  to  the  Monghyr  station.  At 
the  close  of  1856,  at  the  request  of  the  Committee,  he  left  it  to  remove  to  Agra, 
where  he  patiently  endured  his  share  in  all  the  troubles  and  the  losses  in 
fiicted  upon  that  city  by  the  mutiny  of  1867.  On  the  restoration  of  quiet 
to  the  country,  be  removed  to  Benares,  whence,  in  1865,  he  came  back  to 
Monghyr.  In  every  place  his  faithful  and  earnest  labours  were  welcomed 
by  all  who  witnessed  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  of  them,  in 
many  forms,  will  long  survive  him. 

Most  tnily  may  Mr.  Lawrence  say,  in  giving  us  details  of  this  sad  event: — 
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Never  hare  I  begim  a  letter  to  you  with  sucli  a  heavy  heart  as  now- 
The  church  here,  and  all  the  community  at  the  station,  have  heen  filled 
with  sorrow  and  mourning  hy  the  sudden  death  of  our  beloved  brother 
Parsons. 

On  the  17th  inst,  he  preached  with  even  more  vigour  and  earnestness 
than  iisual  in  the  English  chapel,  and  on  the  18th  he  spent  the  evening 
at  our  house,  and  seemed  in  his  usually  good  health  and  spirits  ;  on  the 
19th  he  went  to  Jamalpore  by  the  4' 10  p.m.  train,  and  gave  an  address  at 
a  prayer  meeting.  That  afternoon  he  first  felt  his  throat  uneasy,  the 
speaking  in  the  evening  aggravated  the  complaint,  and  at  night  he  com- 
plained of  feeling  feverish.  He  did  not  return  home  till  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  soon  after  his  throat  became  very  painful.  That  day  he  applied 
his  own  remedies,  which  did  him  no  good ;  he  continued  to  grow  worse, 
but  did  not  send  for  Dr.  Cameron  till  about  4  a.m.  of  the  21st.  The 
doctor  went  immediately  and  prescribed  for  him,  but  all  that  day  he  con* 
tinned  in  a  very  critical  state.  Ulcers  of  an  aggravated  kind  had  formed 
in  his  throat,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  swallow  even  liquids  without  great 
difficxdty,  and  he  could  speak  only  in  whispers  ;  but  this  gave  him  much 
pain,  and  the  doctor  strictly  forbade  it,  so  that  he  wrote  what  he  wished 
to  communicate  to  us  on  paper  all  that  day.  He  was  aware  of  his  danger, 
and  gave  us  to  understand  that  if  it  should  be  the  will  of  his  Heavenly 
Pather  to  call  him  away  by  suffocation,  he  was  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
divine  appointment.  His  friends  hardly  dared  to  hope  that  he  would 
live  to  see  another  day ;  but  about  8  p.m.  the  disease  took  a  favourable 
turn,  and  the  dear  sufferer  said  he  felt  relieved.  The  next  day  he  was 
better,  and  the  doctor  told  us  the  crisis  had  passed,  and  he  hoped  his 
patient  would  do  well.  His  throat  gradually  improved,  and  on  Monday  the 
2dth  his  medical  attendant  pronounced  him  out  of  danger.  He  thought 
himself  better,  and  told  me  he  should  be  well  in  a  few  days.  To  show 
me  that  he  stiU  retained  his  strength,  he  walked  about  his  room  with 
great  fimmess.  When  I  reminded  him  that  though  his  throat  was  better 
his  breathing  was  not  so  well  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  chest,  he 
replied  that  these  were  the  effects  of  the  acids  the  doctor  was  gi^'ing  him, 
and  if  these  were  discontinued  he  should  be  free  &om  these  unfavourable 
symptoms.  They  were  discontinued,  but  his  breathing  did  not  improve,  and 
his  countenance  looked  languid  and  heavy.  I  felt  very  apprehensive  that 
something  more  serious  ailed  him  than  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of,  but  no 
obsOTvable  change  took  place  throughout  the  day,  and  when  the  doctor 
saw  him  at  9  p.m.  he  considered  him  to  be  no  worse,  and  intimated  that 
there  was  no  cause  to  be  alarmed.  Two  friends  had  agreed  to  remain 
with  him  all  night.  During  the  evening  he  asked  me  to  pray  with  him, 
but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  throat  as  free  as  possible  from 
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all  excitement  and  irritation^  he  seldom  attempted  to  'speak  on  any  sub- 
ject. Soon  after  9  p.m.  I  took  leave  of  him,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last 
time  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  him,  or  of  seeing  him  alive.  The 
friends  who  were  with  him  sav  that  he  continued  much  as  I  left  him, 
until  about  2  a.m.  of  the  26th,  when  he  arose  from  his  couch  and  walked 
firmly  round  his  room  to  his  wash-stand,  and  there  washed  his  hands 
and  face  and  adjusted  his  hair  without  assistance.  But  the  friends  near 
him  observing  that  he  was  becoming  exhausted,  helped  him  to  walk  to 
his  easy  chair.  He  sat  down  and  began  again  to  adjust  his  hair  with  a 
comb  ;  while  doing  this  he  gently  sank  back  in  the  chair,  heaved  one  or 
two  long  sighs,  and  then  breathed  no  more.  His  spirit  fled  from  his 
earthly  tabernacle  to  his  heavenly  home.  Thus  passed  away  calmly  and 
peacefully  from  earth  to  heaven,  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  the  most 
eminent  Christian  I  have  ever  known.  One  possessing  such  a  combination 
of  natural  abilities  and  Christian  virtues  I  never  expect  to  see  again  on 
earth. 

The  church  and  people  at  Monghyr  have  lost  a  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend  and  minister,  whose  like  they  wiU  not  see  again.  The 
Missionary  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most  efficient  and  devoted  agents, 
and  India  has  lost  a  most  useful  and  laborious  missionary.  In  his  critical  and 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hindi  language,  and  in  his  abihty  to  speak 
it,  he  has  left  very  few,  if  any  equals.  His  translation  of  the  New  Testa-* 
ment  into  this  language  is  a  most  valuable  legacy  to  the  native  church, 
and  will  cause  him  to  be  had  in  grateful  remembrance  for  generations  to 
come. 

We  have,  observes  Mr.  Lewis,  lost  in  Mr.  Parsons  a  tenderly  affec- 
tionate and  sympathising  friend,  and  a  fellow -labourer  of  inestimable  worth ; 
and  in  our  grief  we  are  sharers  with  many  who  have  deep  and  special  cause 
for  sorrow.  Amongst  these  mourners,  we  think  especially  of  the  son  of  our 
deceased  friend.  His  father's  God  and  the  blessings  besought  for  him  in 
his  father's  prayers  be  his  portion!  May  he  inherit  much  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  beloved  parent.  The  venerable  colleague  of  our  deceased 
brother  also  has  our  warm  sympathies.  He  has  lost  a  long-tried,  ever- 
loving,  and  most  faithful  associate,  between  whom  and  himself  no  envy- 
ings  or  jealousies  have  ever  been  permitted  to  come.  We  pray  that  the 
Lord  may  sanctify  the  heavy  trial  of  this  bereavement,  and  in  His  provi- 
dence supply  the  wants  our  brother's  removal  has  created.  We  condole, 
too,  with  the  churches  which  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  our  deceased  friend. 
'  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh '  in  the  example  he  has  left  them.  May 
they  follow  his  faith,  and  may  his  loving  counsels  bear  yet  more  abundant 
fruit  in  their  holiness  of  life. 
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While  expressing  their  sympathy  with  the  church  at  Monghyr,  and  Mr. 
Parsons'  yenerable  colleague,  our  Indian  firiends  are  fully  alive  to  the  sense 
of  loss  which  is  felt  by  their  colleagues  at  home.  We  are  thankful 
for  this  expression  of  their  sympathy.  They  may  well  say  that  the  Society 
has  lost  one  of  its  missionaries  at  a  time  when  it  can  ill  afford  any  diminu- 
tion in  their  number.  In  former  times  the  death  of  a  distinguished  mis- 
sionary sounded  like  a  trumpet-call  to  others  to  go  forth,  and  the  call  was 
heard  and  often  answered.  And  why  shoidd  not  such  an  event  as  we  have 
thus  recorded,  produce  a  similar  effect  ?  May  it  fire  some  ardent  spirits 
to  give  themselves  to  the  work !  and  those  patient  and  quiet  ones,  who, 
beneath  an  exterior  of  simplicity  and  stillness  have  a  spirit  of  unfaltering 
courage  and  exhaustless  energy  like  his  whose  death  we  mourn,  may  here 
see  what  such  qualities  as  he  possessed  may  accomplish  when  devoted  to 
the  service  of  Christ.  Each  class  will  find  its  own  sphere,  and  in  it  may 
greatly  glorify  God,  and  do  much  to  extend  His  kingdom,  and  make  known 
His  glorious  gospel. 


India. 

M  O  V  G  H  Y  B. 

AFTER  reading  the  previous  notice  of  Mr.  Parsons'  missionary  life 
and  character,  some  extracts  firom  the  last  letter  but  one  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Secretaries  will  be  appropriate,  and  the  account  of  his 
removal  from  the  scenes  of  his  long  and  faithfullabours  will  be  read  with 
more  than  usual  interest: — 


«  Though  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  not  now  on  my  hands,  I 
have  still  found  work  of  that  kind  to 
do  ...  .  I  have  recently  brought 
two  editions  of  Mr.  John  Christian's 
Hindee  hymns  through  the  press,  both 
of  which  required  much  time,  one  being 
in  the  K3rthee,  and  the  other  in  the 
Nagree  character.  I  have  also  com- 
piled and  had  printed  a  collection  of 
verses,  mostly  Hindee,  suitable  for  the 
use  of  missionaries  and  others  in  out- 
door preaching,  to  confute  Hinduism, 
or  illustrate  or  confirm  the  truth.  I 
am  from  time  to  time  oorreoting  the 
proofs  as  they  come  to  hand  of  a  third 


edition  of  my  Hindee  hymn-book, 
which  is  used  in  many  native  congre- 
gations of  different  denominations. 
And  now  I  have  taken  in  hand,  by 
request,  to  translate  'Peep  of  Bay* 
into  Hindee.  The  prose  is  very  easy, 
but  the  poetry  presents  considerable 
difficulty.  Of  course  there  is,  prac- 
tically, no  limit  to  this  kind  of  work, 
and  most  important  to  be  done. 

**  Somehow  I  cannot  avoid  consider- 
able correspondence  on  a  variety  of 
business,  mostly  connected  with  mis- 
sionary work  or  publications.  All  this 
precludes  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  in  visiting  from  house  to  house. 
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Excuse  my  explaining  my  own  circum- 
stances and  indiyidual  hindrances  to 
more  social  intercourse  witli  natives, 
provided  I  could  find  entrance  to  them 
in  that  way. 

**  Since  I  last  wrote  to  you  I  have 
been  repeatedly  from  home  for  x)reach- 
ing  purposes,  and  returned  recently 
from  a  two  months'  tour  with  Mr. 
McOumby,  in  the  course  of  which  we 
attended  a  large  £ur  near  Fyzabad,  in 
Oude. 

"  Eeccntly  our  brother  Soodeen  has 
become  acquainted  with  some  Brahmos 
who  appear  to  be  in  a  hopeftil  state  of 
mind.  He  sometimes  attended  their 
meetings,  and  was  pleased  with  their 
dovoutness  and  earnestness.  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  has  been  here  for 
some  time  holding  meetings.  Soodeen 
took  an  European  brother  with  him 
who  was  led  to  invite  several  Baboos, 
aod  Keshub  Sen  among  them,   to  a 


meeting  in  a  private  house,  at  which 
he  requested  me  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
John  xiv.  6.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
pressing  the  gospel  way  of  salvation 
by  the  Atonement  in  a  rooim  full  of 
deeply-interested  hearers,  chiefly  Ben- 
galee Baboos,  who  understood  English. 
I  have  fiinco  had  the  opportunity  of 
following  up  the  subject  in  private 
interview  with  Baboo  Keshub,  and  two 
other  leading  Brahmos,  and  am  thank- 
ful to  hear  that  the  lecture  has  occa- 
sioned a  good  deal  of  discussion  among 
the  Brahmos  themselves.  My  heart  is 
much  drawn  to  one  of  them,  who  seems, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  much  nearer  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  Keshub  himself. 
*'Somo  of  the  Brahmos  have  re- 
quested me  to  give  another  lecture.  I 
hojie  I  may  have  g^ce  and  wisdom  to 
make  a  good  improvement  of  these 
opportunities.  I  have  visited  some  of 
the  Brahmos  at  their  houses.'' 


DELHI. 

The  recent  proceedings  of  Mr.  Smith  have  awakened  so  much  attention 
and  inquiry,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  that  his  letters  are  looked  for 
with  a  sort  of  anxious  interest.  He  has  "  abated  not  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope,"  and  our  readers,  when  they  have  read  the  following  extracts  from 
his  last  letter,  will  be  disposed  to  regard  the  movement  he  has  begun  as 
presenting,  just  now,  an  encouraging  aspect : — 


'*I  am  thankful  in  being  able  to 
write  more  hopefully  than  during  the 
greatest  part  of  last  year.  Our  numbers 
are  not  quite  so  large  at  public  worship, 
but  they  are  increasing,  and  such  an 
amount  of  self-help  has  never  been 
developed  before  in  our  mission.  It 
would  have  done  you  good  to  have 
been  present  at  a  gathering  of  native 
Christians  at  the  house  of  our  brother 
Fernandez.  Ghuni  gave  an  account  of 
his  labours  during  his  late  wanderings 
in  the  villages.  The  people,  in  almost 
every  place,  fed  him,  and  sometimes 


gave  him  a  few  pice  to  help  him  on  his 
way.  He  was  ill  in  one  place,  and  the 
Zemindar  not  only  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  nursed  him  like  a  good  Sama- 
aritan,  and  when  he  was  able  to  leave, 
gave  him  something  for  the  expenses 
of  the  road.  In  one  large  village  he 
baptized  a  convert  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  people,  and  several  others 
will  probably  be  baptized  on  his  next 
journey.  At  first  the  people  told  them 
he  was  paid  by  some  European  mis- 
sionary ;  but  when  they  found  he  was 
no  man's  servant,  their  admiratioa  was 
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at  once  manifested,  and  they  said  he 
was  the  first  who  had  thuB  come  out  to 
tbom  with  the  news  of  Christianity. 

"Wo  are  getting  a  good  deal  of 
gratnitous  labour  from  some  of  our 
X>eople  in  Delhi.  A  good  Sabbath- 
school  has  been  commenced.  Last 
Sunday  morning,  October  31 ,  the  bible- 
class  contained  fourteen  young  men, 
and  Brother  Mackintosh,  son  of  our  old 
missionary,  kindly  undertook  the  task 
of  teaching  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lancaster, 
and  Mr.  and  Mi*s.  Pemandez  are 
labouring  to  got  a  good  school,  and  are 
succeeding  remarkably  well.  I  look 
to  this  school  with  gi'eat  hope  as  to  the 
future  of  our  mission  in  Delhi.  We 
want  men  to  work  from  love  to  Christ, 
and  the  Sunday-school  presents  an 
opportunity  all  can  avail  themselves 
of.  Another  plan,  which  I  hope  will 
succeed,  is  the  formation  of  night- 
schools.  One  or  two  have  moved  of 
their  own  accord  in  this  direction,  and 
I  am  giving  them  all  the  encouragement 
I  can. 

**  You  must,  however, remember  that 
this  movement  is  so  new  that  people 


open  their  eyes,  and  smile  at  it.  The 
fact  of  the  paying  system  existing  all 
around  us,  and  in  our  on^n  Society  as 
well  as  in  others,  I'enders  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend.  Nevertheless,  we 
persevere,  and  light  is  gradually  break- 
ing into  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the 
subject,  and  I  have  no  fear  or  hesitation 
as  to  the  results.  Not  until  a  man's 
religion  costs  him  something,  do  the 
people  believe  in  it,  or  in  him.  I  hail 
with  delight  every  real  native  move- 
ment. Last  Sunday,  October  31,  thirty- 
five  sat  down  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
there  was  more  unity  and  solidity  in  the 
little  church  than  I  ever  saw  before. 
One  member  has  given  seven  rupees  to 
the  church  this  year,  and  his  mission- 
box  contains  nine  rupees  more.  It  is 
strange  that  where  I  expected  most  the 
least  has  come,  and  where  I  had  no 
expectation,  from  that  quarter  has 
come  the  most.  God  has  wonderfully 
sustained  us.  We  must  more  and  more 
fall  back  on  first  principles  •  .  •  « 
as  regards  mission  work,  and  if  we 
would  learn  to  be  missionaries  wo  must 
go  to  Christ  and  to  Paul." 


Female   Education  in    India. 

THIS  subject  has  of  late  attracted  great  attention,  but  not  more  than 
its  importance  deserves.  Incidents  are  constantly  occurring  which 
indicate  the  progress  of  this  good  work.  The  great  obstacle  hitherto  has 
been  the  utter  apathy  which  exists  in  India  in  regard  to  female  educa- 
tion ;  the  desire  for  it  had  to  be  created  ere  the  intense  prejudice  against 
it  could  be  at  all  removed.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we 
insert  the  following  statement  from  a  leading  article  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Daily  News  : — 

**We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Burzorjee,  a  Parsee  medical  gentle- 
another  effort  which  is  being  made  for  man,  has  resided  in  England  for  ten 
the  higher  education  of  Indian  women,      years    past,   with   his  wife  and  two 
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daughters,  in  tho  hope  that  thi'ough 
them  he  might  do  something  to  intro- 
duce a  higher  culture  among  his 
countrywomen.  He  is  now  ready  to 
return  to  Bombay,  and  the  ladies  of 
his  family  are  willing  to  give  their 
whole  time  and  effort  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  school  in  that  city  for 
native  girls.  There  are  no  accom- 
plished Indian  women  to  keep  schools, 
and  as  girls  are  therefore  all  taught  by 
men,  they  leave  school  at  ten  or  eloren, 
when  the  custom  of  the  country  with- 
draws them  into  the  seclusion  of  the 
zenana.  Dr.  Burzorjoe,  therefore,  pro- 
poses that  the  new  school,  to  be  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Burzoijee  and  her 
daughters,  should  receive  girls  at  ten 
years- old,  and  give  them  the  usual 
routine  of  a  finished  Western  educa- 
tion without  interfering  with  their  re- 
ligious scruples  or  their  social  preju- 
dices. Dr.  Burzoijee  and  his  £&mily 
give  their  services  gratuitously,  and  it 
is  proposed  to  raise  subscriptions  to 
start  the  school,  with  every  necessary 
appliance  of  an  Indian  boarding  and 


day-school — the  school  fees  low — and 
an  endowment  fund  raised  for  free 
education,  donors  of  £250  to  have  tho 
privilege  of  nominating  a  &ee  boarder, 
donors  of  £100  that  of  nominating  a 
free  day  scholar.  It  is  also '  proposed 
to  found  scholarships  and  prize  funds, 
and  especially  a  teachership  frmd,  to 
encourage  native  ladies  to  become 
teachers  of  girls'  schools.  The  scheme 
necessaiily  needs  this  support  at  first, 
owing  to  tho  apathy  which  exists  in 
India  as  to  female  education.  But  an 
effort  to  which  an  accomplished  native 
family  are  so  generously  and  nobly 
devoting  themselves  ought  to  be  well 
supported,  and  to  succeed.  The  Bank 
of  England  and  Messrs.  Willis,  Per- 
cival,  &  Co.,  have  tmdertaken  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  for  it,  and  will 
transmit  them  through  the  Bombay 
Government  to  tho  Elphinstone  Fund; 
and  the  money  so  raised  will  be 
used  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  and  a 
Bombay  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  school." 


Ceylon. 


COLOMBO. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  PIGOTT  are  continuing  their  labours  with  their 
accustomed  efficiency  and  zeal.  Until  lately  they  have  generally 
enjoyed  good  health,  but  by  a  recent  letter  we  learn  with  regret  that 
they  have  had  a  very  trying  time  lately.  Mrs.  Pigott  had  been  very  ill, 
but  was  recovering.  The  youngest  child  died  of  malignant  aore  throat, 
and  a  fortnight  after  the  eldest  boy  caught  the  same  disease,  and  was  in 
danger  for  two  days,  but  he  was  happily  restored.  Mr.  Pigott,  too,  had 
suffered,  and  was  about  to  seek  the  benefit  usually  derived  from  a 
change. 
Mr.  Carter,  after  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  this  country,  during  which 
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time  he  lias  completed  his  translatioxi  of  the  Scriptures  into  Singhalese, 
Mrs.  Carter  affording  him  most  valuable  help,  will  have  left  ere  these 
lines  are  read  to  rejoin  the  mission  in  Ceylon,  and  thus  restore  it  to  its 
former  proportions.    May  they  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  passage. 

Mr.  Pigott  writes  on  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  him  pursuing  his  object  so  perseveringly,  and  when  one 
plan  fails,  not  giving  the  thing  up,  but  trying  another.  We  cordially 
wish  him  success,  for  the  churches  will  never  be  what  they  ought  to  be 
ontil  this  end  is  accomplished : — 

"  I  have  been  thinking  over  the  best  plan  to  adopt  in  reference  to  collecting 
native  contributions.  Some  time  ago  I  fixed  to  visit  all  the  stations  at  an 
appointed  period,  and  talk  to  the  people  on  financial  matters.  I  have  given 
that  up,  as  I  found  it  did  not  work  well.  The  people  made  large  promises,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  I  believe,  because  I  was  pi'esent,  but  did  not  give  the 
matter  a  thoMght  practically  afterwards.  ...  I  have  now  issued  a  circular  to  each 
preacher,  requesting  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  his  people  during  the  month  of 
November,  and  to  find  out  how  much  they  are  willing  to  give  towards  his  sup- 
port from  January  Ist,  1870.  At  present  they  contribute,  not  to  the  preacher, 
bat  to  the  Baptist  'Missionary  Society.  I  expect  this  plan  to  succeed,  for  it 
win  not  only  encourage  the  people  to  give,  seeing  that  they  will  thereby  con- 
tribute directly  towAds  their  own  pastor's  support,  but  also  that  it  will  make 
them  more  particular  in  paying  regularly,  as  his  rice  and  curry  will  depend  on 
their  doing  so.  And  then,  the  preachers  themselves  being  interested  in  the 
matter,  will  be  more  likely  to  come  down  from  their  spiritual  *  castles  in  the 
air '  to  this  practical  matter  at  the  end  of  each  month." 


Western  Africa. 


ADDITIONAL  interest  will  be  imparted  to  the  communications  of 
our  brethren  in  Africa,  partly  from  the  visit  of  one  of  the  secre- 
taries, but  mortf  especially  from  the  recent  revolution  in  Spain,  and  the 
proclamation  in  some  of  her  colonies  of  full  religious  liberty.  We  trust 
that  Fernando  Po  will  soon  enjoy  that  blessing.  We  understand  that 
SxBBAKo,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Government,  is  most  ready 
to  act  whenever  an  opportunity  occurs.  We  hope  to  hear  shortly  that 
our  brethren  wiU.  be  able  to  resume  work  in  Fernando  Po,  whence  they 
were  driven  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Pinnook  gives,  among  other  intelli- 
gence, an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  island,  which  we  were  sorry  to  have 
norroom  for  in  our  last  issue  : — 
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**  The  presence  of  the  brethren 
Smith  and  Fuller  afforded  us  the  op- 
poi-tunity  of  having,  for  the  first  time, 
a  Missionary  Meeting  at  Victoria. 
The  meeting  was  opened  with  singing 
and  prayer,  after  which  Mr.  Smith 
was  ciiUod  to  the  chair,  and  short  ad- 
drosses  were  delivered  by  the  brethren 
Wilson,  Brew,  Johnson,  Fuller,  and 
myself.  Mr.  Smith,  as  chairman,  had 
his  full  share  of  the  time,  and  being 
himself  so  full  of  life,  diffused  much 
of  it  into  the  meeting.     Wo   had  a 


collection,  of  course,  amountiag  to 
something  over  £2  that  evening,  but 
which  was  subsequently  augmented 
to  £3  10s.  This,  I  should  think,  as 
our  first  missionary  collection,  is  not 
such  as  we  may  be  ashamed  of,  when 
there  are  taken  into  consideration  the 
smallness  of  our  number,  and  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  people 
generally.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
this  will  have  been  but  the  prelude  to 
other  missionary  meetings,  which  shall 
be  attended  with  far  greater  results. 


A  NEW   STATIOX. 


**  It  gives    me  much    pleasure  in 
being  able  to  inform   you  that  our 
little  building  at  Fishtown,  the  finish- 
ing of  which  has  been  so  much  de- 
layed for  lack  of  boarding  materials, 
is  at  last  completed,  and  we  were  en- 
abled to  hold  a  first  service  in  it  on 
the  morning  of   Sunday   last,  when 
some   of   the    friends  from  Victoria 
accompanied  us,  which  gave  much  in- 
tei-cst  to  the  event.    On  Monday,  the 
22nd  ii^st.,  the  school  was  opened  with 
thirty-eight  children.     For  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  that  place,  there 
might  have  been  double  that  number 
in  attendance ;   but,  as  is  the  ease  at 
Cameroons  and  Bimbia,  so  here,  the 
parents  manifest  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  education  of  their  children,  but 
leave  it  with  them  to  do  just  as  they 
please,  either  to  go  or  not  to  the  school. 


But  we  would  be  glad  if  we  could 
reckon  upon  having  even   thirty  in 
regular   attendance;  for  besides  the 
good  which  these  themselves  would 
1)0  sure  to  derive,  their  progress  would 
likely  tend  to  stimulate  others  also  in 
f  utui'e  to  attend  the  school.    I  do  hope 
and  pray  that,  with  Gkxl's  blessing 
upon  our  feeble  ifforts  at  that  place, 
the  work  thus  auspiciously  began  may 
continue  and  prosper  abundantly.    It 
being  situated  so  near  to  this  station, 
I  shall  be  able  to  make  frequent  visits 
there  myself,  and  shall  call  in  all  the 
aid  procurable  of   the    friends  here, 
young  and  old,  who  all  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  work  there,  being,  in 
so  far  as  the  expense  of  the  geting  up 
of  the  building  is  concerned,  all  their 
own  efibrt." 


VISIT  TO  FERXAXDO  PO. 


**  1  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  of 
nearly  a  fortnight  to  Fernando  Po, 
having  left  Victoria  in  H.M.S.  Lynx, 
which  called  in  here  on  the  day  pre- 
vious from  Cameroons.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that,  through  the  bigotry  of  the 
present  (Jovemor  of  Fernando  Po,  who 
is  much  under  the  influence  of  Eomish 


priestcraft,  I  was  not  permitted  to  hold 
any  public  services  in  the  place  while 
there,  to  the  great  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment of  myself  and  the  people 
generally,  who  came  the  day  after  my 
arrival  to  enquire  whether  there  would 
be  any  service.  On  seeing  so  many 
persons  seemingly  anxious  for  a  ser* 
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Tioe,  and  willing,  chiefly  for  the 
people's  sake*  to  ran  the  lisk  of  vio- 
lating tbe  law  of  the  place,  I  des- 
patched a  note  to  the  acting  consul, 
asking  his  adyioe  in  the  matter.  Mr. 
Wilson  very  kindly  went  himself  to 
the  <xovemor,  to  see  if  he  could  ob- 
tain permission  of  him  for  me  to  hold 
a  service  with  the  people ;  bat  no  such 
permission  would  the  Governor  giro, 
excusing  himself  that  he  had  no 
orders  £rom  his  government  to  that 
effect,  and  should  he  break  the  law 
once  to  gratify  the  people's  wish,  he 
might  be  required  to  do  it  again. 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  could 
have  no  public  meetings  with  the 
people.  All  that  I  could  do  was  to 
speak  to  a  few  in  private,  who  came 


to  see  me,  or  whom  I  went  to  see  at 
their  own  houses ;  but  the  generality 
of  the  people  and  other  strangers 
there,  had  not  the  benefit  of  my  visit. 
This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  people  all  seemed  so  anxious  to 
hear  me,  and  their  loose  manner  of 
living  in  that  place  would  have  sup- 
plied me  with  so  much  matter  in 
preaching  to  them.  Not  obtaining, 
therefore,  this  privilege,  I  was  anxious 
to  get  back  to  my  own  people  and 
work.  However,  I  hope  that  my  visit 
to  Fernando  Fo  will  not  altogether 
have  been  in  vain.  I  may  add  that 
while  there  I  had  two  couple  married, 
but  in  each  case  the  ceremony  had  to 
be  performed  in  the  night." 


Jamaica. 

THFi  intelligence  which  we  have  lately  received  from  our  brethren  in 
Jamaica  is  increasingly  encouraging.  Commerce  has  considerably 
revived,  and  the  agricultural  interest  has  also  improved.  The  sub- 
ject which  is  now  exciting  the  greatest  interest  is  the  disestablishment  of  the 
endowed  church.  All  parties  in  the  island,  except  those  belonging  to  that 
church,  are  opposed  to  its  continuance  in  any  form,  as  an  establishment, 
and  are  not  less  hostile  to  the  idea  of  concurrent  endowment.  Similar 
opinions  prevail  in  this  country.  No  doubt  exists  that  an  entire 
change  must  take  place,  and  we  cannot  suppose,  after  what  the 
Government  has  done  in  Ireland,  that  it  will  commit  so  great  a  blunder  as  to 
propose  concurrent  endowment,  es^Jecially  after  the  successful  career  which 
the  Governor  has  hitherto  pursued.  Our  brethren  East  and  Phillippo  are 
taking  up  the  subject  and  calling  public  attention  to  it : — 


BESTJLTS   OF   GOOD    GOVERNMENT. 


**  Sir  J.  P.  Grant's  great  triumph,  however,  is  in  finance.    Thia  was  a  rock 
on  which  the  best  friend  of  the  island  feared  he  would  make  shipwreck. 
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Jamaica  appeared  hopelessly  insolreiit.  The  colony  never  had  made  ends  meet, ' 
and  the  lamentable  events  of  1865  added  at  once  £100,000  to  the  chronic 
deficit.  What  is  the  result  of  three  years*  honest  and  intelligent  administration 
of  the  revenue  ?  It  is  almost  incredible.  The  customs  for  the  financial  year 
just  closed  have  exceeded  those  of  the  preceding  year  by  £87,772,  and  the 
excise  by  £11,166,  making  a  total  increase  from  these  main  sources  of  re- 
venue of  £98,938,  and  leaving  a  not  very  much  less  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure.  This  partly  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the  disturbances  in  Cuba  and 
Hayti,  which  have  kept  up  the  price  of  sugar,  and  diverted  the  demand  for 
dyewoods  from  the  latter  island  to  Jamaica ;  and  the  consumption  of  imported 
goods  has  been  augmented  by  the  refugees  from  those  islands  who  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  Kingston ;  but  we  imhesitatingly  assign  the  improvement 
mainly  to  the  restoration  of  confidence,  to  the  honest  collection  of  duties  and 
taxes,  and  to  the  general  wisdom  of  the  changes  made  by  the  (Governor  and  his 
council  in  the  objects  and  incidence  of  taxation. 

**  Seriously,  we  think,  this  surplus  will  prove  a  crucial  test  of  Sir  J.  P. 
Grant's  claim  to  statesmanship.  If  it  tempts  simply  to  an  increase  of  salaries, 
offices,  and  departments,  it  will  be  a  calamity.  If  the  splendid  opportunity  is 
made.use  of  for  a  wise  remission  and  readjustment  of  the  public  burdens,  and 
for  the  execution  of  much  needed  public  works,  it  may  be  made  a  great  and 
permanent  blessing.  Bridges  are  an  urgent  want  in  many  places.  There  are 
wide  districts  destitute  of  streams  and  springs.  Owing  to  the  cavernous  rooky 
substructure,  the  copious  rama  sink  into  the  earth,  and  form  rivers  and  lakes 
underground,  instead  of  on  the  surface.  The  suffering  and  loss  of  crops  in 
these  districts  where  the  season  rains  fail,  are  very  calamitous.  The  localities 
have  neither  .iateUigence,  means,  nor  the  habit  of  combination  needful  to 
remedy  the .  evil.  -  Let  the  Government  supply  engineering  skill  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost,  and  means  would  be  found  of  raising  the  precious  element  of 
water  to  the 'surface." 


A   NEW   THING   IN   JAMAICA. 

\ 

At  Trewlawny  there  was  a  maiden  assize  November  15,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  Gustos  presented  to  Judge  Ker  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  accom- 
panied by  a  very  encouraging  letter  as  to  the  general  state  of  the  parish. 
From  Mr.  Ker's  reply  to  this  letter  we  select   the  following  sentences : — 

"  What  can  be  more  cheering  or  fuller  of  hope  for  your  fine  parish  than 
that  crime,  which  crowded  the  calendar  in  April,  1865,  when  the  grand  jury 
found  seven-and-forty  bills,  left  the  last  court  a  blank  ! 

''  And  I  am  persuaded  that  this  improved  state  of  things,  so  for  from  being 
transient,  will  continue.    I  recognise  causes  manifestly  tending  to  such  a  re- 
sult.   The  most  superficial  observer  cannot  fail  to  be  struck,  among  other 
happy  circumstances  of  our  recent  condition,  with  the  healthy  and  contented 
one  of  feeling  latterly  prevailing  among  our  population This, 
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wiiih  the  retam  of  material  prosperity,  an  event  whicli  I  regard  as  certain^ 
must  haye  its  effect  in  diminishing  offences.  I  yentnre  to  predict,  although  by 
no  meazis  anticipating  the  total  cessation  of  crime,  that  this  is  not  the  only 
maiden  assize  upon  which  I  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  my  fiiends  in  Tre- 
lawny." 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Mount  Harmon,  writes  in  October,  and  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing most  interesting  intelligence  : — 

"  The  congregations  are  generally  very  large,  and  the  attendance  at  inquirers* 
classes  shows  a  desire  to  obtain  instruction.  I  have  usually,  at  Jericho,  from 
forty  to  eighty  on  Wednesdays  engaged  in  reading  the  Scriptures  for  four 
hours,  giving  an  hour  to  general  information  by  maps  and  diagrams.  At 
Mount  Hermon,  on  [Tuesdays,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  instructed  in  a  sinular 
way.  I  have  this  year  gone  through  the  forty-six  classes  in  the  two  churches 
in  order  to  find  out  who  can  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  There  wore 
in  Jericho,  505,  in  Mount  Hermon,  248.  These  amount  to  nearly  half  the 
members  and  inquirers. 

*<  I  am  now  examining  for  baptism  about  120  applicants,  and  write  down 
the  principal  answers  each  one  gives ;  this  I  do  for  my  own  satisfaction ; 
when  satisfied  with  any  I  give  their  names  to  the  deacons  and  leaders,  and 
they  examine  into  their  character  and  conduct  at  home  more  closely  than  I 
am  able  to  do.  Those  who  pass,  have  their  names  read  to  the  church  one  month 
before  the  baptism.  In  this  way  unsuitable  persons  are  kept  back  from  the 
fellowship  of  our  churche&" 


DEATH  OF  HBS.  CLAHKE. 

Since  the  foregoing  lines  were  written  we  have  received  a  letter  from 

our  honoured  friend,  dated  November  20th,  conveying  the  tidings  of  his 

heavy  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his  wife.      A  few  extracts  from  this 

letter  will    be  read  with  sympathising  interest.       Mrs.  Clarke  was  the 

daughter  of  the  late  Rev.   W.  Kirkwood,  of  Berwick,  and  sister  to  Mrs. 

Hume,  now  in  this  country.     Mr.  Hume  left  Southampton  on  the  l7th  to 

rejoin  his  venerable  colleague,  in  the  pastoral  oversight  of  Mount  Hermon- 

and  Jericho  churches.     His  arrival  will  be  a  vast  relief  to  Mr.  Clarke  in 

this  time  of  trial : — 

**  How  different  must  this  letter  be  from  my  last,  in  which  I.  informed  you 
of  our  visit  to  Spa-Town  to  commemorate  Brother  Phillippo's  completion  of  his 
'  three  score  years  and  ten.*  A  week  after  this  my  dear  wife  became  very  ill, 
and  after  two  weeks  of  sore  suffering,  she  has  been  released  from  the  *  body  of 
an  and  death.*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  feel  ....  and  I  now  in  my  sixty- 
eighth  year,  may  expect  soon  to  follow  her  who  has  been  my  loving  helper  for 
more  than  forty  years When  I  think  of  the  sufferings  she  has 
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passed  through  in  Jamaica  and  in  Africa,  on  her  weakly  frame,  from  her 
youth  up,  it  is  wonderful  that  she  escaped  so  long  the  shafts  of  death.  .  .  • 
During  her  illness  I  was  twice  sent  for  from  Jericho,  distant  twelve  miles, 
once  at  midnight.  It  was  a  trying  season  to  us  all,  chiefly  from  the  great 
sufferings  she  had  to  endure.  Her  mind  was  in  perfect  peace.  She  offcon 
said,  '  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  I  desire  to  live  no  longer  except  for  you,  and 
my  work  for  God.'  Many  words  were  uttered  so  low  that  we  could  not  catch 
their  meaning,  and  for  ten  hours  before  she  drew  her  last  breath,  she 
oould  not  speak  at  all.  As  the  first  streak  of  light  appeai'ed  on  the  morning  of 
November  5,  my  beloved  wife  ceased  to  Hve  with  us  ...  .  After  moro 
than  forty  years  of  happy  companionship,  I  must  feel  the  wrench  of  death 
which  has  parted  us  for  awhile." 


Home  Proceedings. 

TTTTil  Meetings  held  during  the  past  month  have  been  few.  There  was  a  slight 
omission  in  the  statement  of  the  previous  month  of  the  visit  of  the  Bevs. 
J.  Hume  to  Bickmansworth,  and  D.  Bees  to  several  churches  in  Essex.  The 
Society  has  been  represented  during  December  at  Abingdon  and  Oxford  by  the 
Bev.  F.  Trestrail ;  at  Markyate-street,  by  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Hobbs ;  at  Haver- 
fordwest, Narbeth,  Tenby,  and  churches  in  the  district,  by  the  Bevs.  J.  Jenkyn 
Brown,  Geo.  Bouse,  and  J.  Stubbins,  formerly  labouring  in  Orissa.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Secretary's  inability  to  be  away  from  town  for  several  days,  the 
Bev.  W.  Sampson  kindly  supplied  his  place  at  Newhaven  and  Lewes. 

HISSIONABIES  ABBFVEB  IN  IlfDIA. 

We  have  received  the  welcome  tidings  of  the  safe  arrival  of  Mr.  Gampagnao 
in  Calcutta,  of  Mr.  Josiah  Parsons  at  Alexandria,  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Supper,  and  Mr.  Jordan,  in  the  good  ship 
ShantKyiiy  which  has  carried  to  and  from  India  so  many  of  otu:  missionaries,  and 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saker,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Underbill  at  Cape  Falmas,  expecting 
t6  be^in  Cameroons  early  in  December. 

DECEASE  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

The  pleasure  we  feel  in  recording  the  return  of  our  esteemed  friends  to  their 
several  spheres  of  labour,  and  the  strengthening  our  mission  staff  in  India  and 
China,  is  much  damped  by  the  tidings  of  the  losses  which  the  Society  has  lately 
femstained.  In  addition  to  that  of  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Monghyr,  of  Mrs.  John 
Clarke,  of  Jericho,  Jamaica,  of  which  there  is  a  notice  in  the  previous  pages, 
we  must  now  add  that  of  Mrs.  Bobert  Smith,  of  Cameroons,  West  Coast  of 
Africa.    The  intelligence  came   to  hand  just  as  we  were  preparing  for  the 
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press.  Having  been  for  many  years  a  confidential  inmate  in  Mr.  Saker's  family, 
and  cordially  helping  in  the  good  work,  she  returned  to  England  some  two 
years  ago,  was  married  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  returned  with  him  to  his  station, 
where  she  wa.s  a  zealous  helpmeet  to  her  husband.  For  some  time  past  her 
health  has  been  failing,  and  she  was  urged  to  go  up  the  coast  for  a  change,  but 
declined  on  account  of  the  expense.  At  the  latter  end  of  October  a  small  boil 
appeared  on  one  ann,  which  ultimately  proved  to  be  a  caibuncle,  and  though 
every  remedy  was  tried  which  was  at  hand,  and  eveiy  effort  made  to  support 
her  under  this  formidable  complaint,  she  sank  under  it,  and  quietly  fell  asleep 
on  the  2oth  of  October.  Twico  in  five  years  has  Mr.  Smith  been  thus  bereaved, 
and  he  is  bowed  down  with  distress.  Some,  he  tells  us,  have  urged  him  to 
leave,  but  he  abides  at  his  post,  and  long  ere  this  has  been  cheered  and  en- 
couraged by  the  arrival  of  our  friends  from  England.  To  these  bereaved  ones 
the  Committee  have  sent  messages  of  affectionate  sympathy  and  condolence, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  especially  those  to  whom  they  are  personally  known, 
will  rememiber  them  at  the  mercy-seat.  And  those  who  may  not  know  them, 
will  also  unite  in  prayer  on  their  behalf,  moved  by  the  impulses  of  Christian 
sympathy,  and  by  the  lively  interest  they  take  in  the  welfare  of  the  mission. 

widows'  and  orphans*  fund. 

As  the  ^Tiima.1  circular  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pastors  of  contributing 
churches,  they  wiU  not  fail  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends  to  the  subject. 
"We  hope  to  receive  a  substantial  proof  of  their  unabated  interest  in  the  comfort 
and  welfEure  of  those  whose  dearest  earthly  friends  have  fallen  in  the  field  of 
labour. 


Contributions. 


Frcm  November  \9th  to  JDecemher  ISth,  1869. 

W.  ^  O,  donotef  that  the  Gontribation  la  for  Widow  and  Orphant ;  iV.  P,  for  Natite  Preachers  ; 

T,  for  TVaiKto/iotu ;  S.  for  Schooit. 


AvmvAis  SoBScsimoMt. 

£s.d. 
MATtin,  Mn.  W.  ,..^^    1    1    0 


DOHATIOKB. 

Bible  Tnmdstlain  Society 

fcrr. too  0  0 

J.  8., «... .  4  0  0 

Do.,  for  IT.  Jk  0 10  0 

Per*»Becord."   1  0  0 

RO.1 5  0  0 

StnuUey,  Mr.B S  0  0 


Bogert,  the  lete  Kr.  VT., 
«f  FoBBMibury,  by  Mr. 


Men  T.  Etuui,  FoDtee- 
bnry,  execviott*.* « 


£i.d, 
Woodrow,  the  lete  MIm 

H..  by  Bev.  S.  Voller, 

Sydney,    Kew    South 

Wftles  17    8    6 

Worts,  the  late  Mr.,  by 

AlessTB.   Blake,  Keith 

and  Blake,  Norwich  ...  10    0    0 


MOO 


LOKDOH  Aim  MlADLBISZ. 

Abbey  Road.  St.  John's 
Wood   24 

Camberwell,  Cottage 
Green,  for  IT,  P.  CaU 
Pnuuna  at  Htnyuet  ...  14 

Canden  Road  Snnday 
Seliool .•  10 

Good  Shepherd  Sanday 
School,  Mape  Street, 
Bethnal  Green I 

John  Stroei,  on  aceount  30 

Kensington  Assembly 
Rooms 9  10- 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0    0 


0 

0 


£s.  d. 
Poplar,   Cotton    Street, 

per  Y.  M.  M.  A 3    8    P. 

Upper  Hollowsy  Sunday 

School  „....  10  14    4 

Upton    Cbapel    Sunday 

School,  per  Y.M.M. A. 

for  If.  P,  OeoTffe  McKue 

W.  Africa  12    0    0 


BKDTORDSniaS. 

Biggleswade  IS  U  6 

SaSr 4  17  0 

kWOIwM      .Mm.,  n. *••... ......  e  to  t> 


27    6  9 

Leas  County  ani  depota- 

tionexpenaes 3    9  3 

33  17  6 
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BERKfiHXBl. 

«                                                       £  9,  d. 

Wallingford   80    6  9 

Do.,  for  China  0  10  0 

Do.,  Benson  0  18  5 

Do.,  Warborouffh 0  13  4 

Do.,  Slade  End  0  14  6 

Do.,  do.,  for  China  ...    1    0  0 

BOCXmOHAMBHTRB. 

Diuton 7    0  0 

Dbyohshi&i. 

Brixtaam 21    3  4 

Budleifih  Salterton  2    3  0 

Exeter,  South  Street  ...  27    4  1 

King*!  Kerswell' I    0  0 

Newton  Abbot  8  12  0 

Fl  jmonth,  George  Street  36    9  0 

Do.,       for      A/riean 

,        Orphans  5  18  2 

Do.,     Lower     Street 

Stetion 7    0  I 

TaTiatock 0    3  0 

Teignmouth    3  17  0 

Torqoay,  on  account 76    3  0 

Ddaham. 

Stockton-on-Tees 6    9  6 

Do.,  ^elsh  Church ...    0  12  0 

Ebsxx. 

LoughtOn    a  14  11 

Waltham  Abbey   0  15  8 

GLdVCSiTSBSHIlUC. 

Arlington    2    4  10 

East  Gloncesterahlre,  on 

account   50  .  0  0 

Sbortwood  0    9  0 

HAMFemmi. 

Ashley 1  10  0 

Beaullen 2  15  1 

Blackfleld   1    6  7 

Lymington 4    9  3 

Milford 0  16  9 

Poole 9    0  0 

Poulner   U  13  4 

Sway 0  16  0 

21  17  0 
LeM  expenses  and  amount 

acknowledged  before  20  12  0 

0  15  0 

Gosport,  Union  Church    6  16  0 

Romscy  11  10  0 

HmTFOKDSHIKX. 

Bickmansworth 11  10  10 

Do.,  for  Rev.  R,  Smith, 

4fHea 1    4  0 

Bo.,  for  do.,  for  orphan 

girl  Famnt/ 2  10  0 

Watiord,  on  account 50    0  0 


Kbkt. 
Sevenoaks 26  11    0 

Lamcasbikb. 

Colno   i 25    0  0 

lirerpool.  Annual  Meet- 
ing  « 28    9  U 

Do.,  Atheneum 4  13  9 

Do.,      Athol     Street 

(Welsh) 10    6  6 

Do.,  Egremont I  13  5 

Do.,  Ererton  'Ullage, 

(Welsh)   3    6  2 

Do.,  Ebeneier  Church    7    0  6 

Do.,  Myrtle  Street  ...  58  14  0 

Do.,  Old  Swan 2  14  6 

Do.,  Richmond  Chapel  42  13    7 

Do.,  Soho  Street 7    0  0 

Do.,  Stanhope  Street, 

(Welsh)   10    3  6 

171  14  10 
Less  Expenses  and  amount 
acknowledged  before...  ISO    8    8 

61    6  7 

Oldham,  King  Street. 24  18  4 

l>o.,Glodwlck 6    8  4 

Do..  Royton   0  12  0 

Ramsbottom 1    0  0 

Bast  Lancashire  Union, 

on   account,  by    Mr. 

L.    Whiuker,     Jun., 

Treasurer 1»9  10  6 

LKICBBTXBfHIBB. 

Foxton ^  ^1    * 

Leicester,  Charles  Street,  «4    9    0 

Do.,  for  N.  P 15    0    0 

Do.,  for  Kadugannawa 
Chapdy  Ceyhn 2    0    0 

KonroLK. 

Swaffharo,  for  salary  of 
IT.  P.  Roop  Chand^  at 
Kotalya  7    0    0 

MoaTBAiirrozcsBiBB. 

Middleton  Cheney 6   4  10 

Do.,for  TT.  ir  0 1  10    3 

Do.,for/jidta. 3    0    0 

NOftTHimBnLAXD. 

l^orth  of  England  Auxi- 
liary, on  account,  by 
Mr.  Henry  Angus, 
Treasurer   » .80    0    0 

NewcasUe,  Berwick  St.    1  19    9 

NomKOBAMSmBX. 

GolUngham 7    9  10 

Nottb^ham.  on  account, 

by   Mr.  W.  Ackers. 

Treasurer   108    0    0 


OxrOBDBHIBS. 

£  i.d. 

BanVnry 4    0    0 

Bloxham ^  14    0 

Chipping  Norton  •  8    0    0 

SHXOrSHIRB. 

Snailbeach, Lord's  Um...    3    3    0 

SOMUIXTSBimX. 

Bath,  Somenet    Street, 

on  account 26    0   0 

Bristol,  on  account  45    0    0 

Do.,      Bedrainster, 

PhiiUp    Street,    for 

CMld     at     Mission 

School  under   Mrs., 

Fulkr,  West  4/Hca.    5    0    0 
Cheddar  and  StaUons,  on 
account l5   0    0 

SiTBSXX. 

Brighton,  Bond  Street...  17    3    8 

Newhaven 5  15    4 

Tilgate 10    0 

Wabwicksribe. 
Birmingham,  on  account, 
by  3u.  Thomas  Adams, 
Treasurer 217  18    2 

Westmobblah]). 
Sedbergh,  Kendal,  Vale 
of  Lune  Chapel,    for 
India  »    6    4.   2 

WOBCBSTSBSHniB. 

BromsgroTe  3  19    6 

TOBKSHIBX. 

Bedale 6  12    4 

Horsforth 5  4  11 

Leeds,  South  Parade 35    8  11 

Masham   5  15    7 

Bbtpley,     Roeee    Street 
Sunday  Bohool  6    0    0 

Sonrn  Walks. 

Oabnabthbhsbibx. 

Drefiich 0  16    3 

Glamobgamsbibb. 

CardUr,  Bethany  18  15    0 

Herthyr,  High  Street  ...    5  19    7 

MONMOXrrHSBIBE. 

Ponthrhydyrtan 5  18  10 

Pbxbbokxsbibs. 

Bethlehem  and  Salem...    4  14  1 

Pynnon  ....« 12  0  0 

itoletwy  1  1»  1 

Miltord « 2  7  6 

Narberth 38  5  0 

PiBgah,  CresBwell  Quay    4  15  3 

Saunderafoot,  Hebron  ...    1  IS 

Tenhy  11  5  6 


Subscriptions  and  Donfttions  m  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionaiy  Society  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  the  Rer.  Frederick  Trestrail,  and 
Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D.,  Secretaries,  at  the  Mission  House,  2,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  London  ;  in  Edinbtjbgh,  by  the  Rer.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John 
HacAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John  Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Calcutta;  by  the  Rer. 
C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press.  Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrw. 
Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Cc's,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer. 
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BT  THE   REV.    EDWARD   DENNETT. 


THE  course  of  the  Church  has 
been  far  otherwise  than  might 
have  been  expected.  Starting  amid 
the  flashing  sunlight  of  heaven, 
she  has  since  been  surrounded 
more  or  less  with  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  earth.  Transfigured  by 
that  wonderful  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  which  first  called  her  into 
existence,  her  glory,  like  that  on 
the  face  of  Moses,  soon  waned, 
and  the  fear  which  had  come 
upon  every  soul  as  they  gazed  on 
lier  face  at  once  departed.  She 
commenced  her  voyage  with  all 
the  breezes  of  heaven  in  her 
favour,  but  speedily  passing  into 
a  rough  and  stormy  sea,  has  often- 
times seemed— as,  indeed,  at  the 
present  moment — at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  the  waves. 


No  contrast,  indeed,  can  well 
be  greater  than  that  which  is 
presented  between  the  Pente- 
costal Church  and  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Separation 
from  the  world,  unity,  fervour 
of  spirit,  and  most  intense  love, 
distinguish  the  former;  while 
worldliness,  discord,  lukewarm- 
ness  and  indifference  as  plainly 
characterise  the  latter.  We  are 
by  no  means  insensible  to  tlie 
gleams  of  light  which,  as  golden 
promises,  play  upon  the  dark- 
ness which  now  overhangs  the 
Church ;  but  still,  measuring  our- 
selves by  the  Jerusalem  stan- 
dard, we  have,  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  to  confess  that 
we  are  very  little  like  our  Divine 
j>attern.  Into  the  causes  of  this  de- 
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clension  we  do  not  now  enter.  Some 
of  them  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  our  discussion.  But  we  may 
not  forget  that  there  is  no  reason, 
except  in  ourselves,  why  our  tes- 
timony should  not  be  as  distinct, 
ample  and  blessed,  as  was  that  of 
the  first  children  of  faith.  For 
Christ  is  not  changed ;  He  is  as 
all-sufficient  now  as  then ;  and 
His  treasures  of  grace  and  power 
are  no  less  accessible  and  inex- 
haustible than  they  were  when 
the  cloven  tongues  of  fire  sat  on 
the  disciples'  heads. 

But,  what  do  we  understand 
by  the  Church  ?  The  readers  of 
this  periodical  do  not  need  ]bo  be 
reminded  that  it  is  not  a  building. 
There  is,  however,  no  more  ob- 
jection to  the  application  of  this 
term  to  places  of  worship  than 
there  is  to  the  term  "house  of 
God,"  for  the  two  are  exactly 
synonymous  in  the  Scriptures. 
That  thou  mayest  know,  writes 
Paul  to  Timothy,  how  thou  ought- 
est  to  behave  thyself  in  the  hoiise 
of  God,  which  is  the  church  of  the 
living  God.  Christ  is  also  said 
to  be  high-priest  over  "the 
house  of  God."  The  term,  indeed, 
"  the  house  of  God,"  is  the  key  to 
the  meaning;  of  "the  Church." 
It  is  the  habitation  of  God  on 
earth.  In  other  words,  by  "  the 
Church,"  is  meant  the  whole  body 
of  believers  existing  in  the  world, 
together  with  Christ.  For  the 
Church  cannot  be  independent  of 


Christ,  it  being  the  body  of 
which  He  is  the  Head.  But,  in 
the  general  use  of  the  expression, 
we  mean  by  "the  Church"  all 
believers.  Everyone  who  be- 
lieves in  Christ — savingly  believes 
in  Christ— whether  in  name  a 
Roman  Catholic,  EituaUst,  Luther- 
an, Protestant,  or  anything  else, 
is  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
and  therefore  of  the  Church.  It 
is,  consequently,  wrong — a  grief 
to  the  Spirit,  and  an  ofifence 
against  Christ — for  any  one  section 
to  arrogate  to  itself  the  title  of 
the  Church,  whether  it  is  "the 
Church  "  of  Rome,  "  the  Church '' 
of  England,  or  "  the  Assembly  of 
God."  One  is  our  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  we  are  brethren, 
and  ^no  one,  however  lofty  his 
pretensions,  can  deprive  us  of  the 
grace  of  our  position. 

Having,  then,  clearly  defined 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  we  may 
proceed  to  indicate  the  dangers 
by  which  she  is  threatened.  These 
we  propose  to  classify  under  two 
divisions — dangers  ab  extra,  and 
dangers  ah  intra* 

The  dangers  that  are  to  be 
apprehended  from  without  are 
summed  up  in  two  words  of  Christ 

*  This  distinction  may  appear  more 
fanciful  than  real.  But  the  reader 
will  note  that  it  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  in  the  one  case  the  warning  giyen 
had  reference  to  external  perils,  and 
in  the  other  to  those  actually  existing 
in  the  Church.  There  are,  of  course, 
points  of  contact 
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to  his  disciples ;  "  Take  heed,"  He 
said  to  them  on  one  occcosion, 
''  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees." 
Matt.  xvi.  6.  Again,  "Take  heed, 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pha- 
risees, and  of  the  leaven  of 
Herod."  Without  discussing  the 
difference  in  the  reports  of  the 
two  evangelists,  we  may  state  our 
belief  that  the  two  reports — ^we 
might  say  the  three,  including 
that  of  Luke — embody  in  their 
combination  the  Saviour's  exact 
words.  Hence  we  have  three 
dangers,  or  classes  of  dangers,  in- 
dicated against  which  we  axe  to 
be  on  our  guard  from  without 
— Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism  and 
Herodianism. 

I. — Pharisaism.  Wlio  were  the 
Pharisees  ?  They  were  those  who 
made  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup 
and  platter,  while  they  left  the 
inside  filthy  and  polluted.  Those 
who  tithed  the  mint,  the  anise 
and  the  cummin,  while  they  ne- 
glected the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law ;  those  who  made  broad 
their  phylacteries,  summoned  the 
recipients  of  their  alms  with  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet ;  loved  the 
chief  seats  in  the  synagogue, 
and  for  a  pretence  made  long 
prayers;  men  who  thanked  God 
they  were  not  as  other  men  ;  men 
who  made  the  Word  of  God  of 
none  effect  through  their  traditions 
In  a  word,  they  were  Eitualists. 


And  need  we  remind  our  readers 
that  this  is  one  of  the  gravest 
of  the  dangers  that  now  menace 
the  Church — that  the  lineal 
descendants  of  these  men  are 
covering  the  land  with  ritual 
and  ceremony,  and  thereby  fast 
obliterating  the  truth  of  God  ? 

But  what  is  ritualism  ?  When 
wo  name  the  Pope  the  man  of  sin, 
we  forget  that  the  deadly  princi- 
ples which  will  be  finally  embodied 
in  this  "son  of  perdition,"  and 
arch-enemy  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  at  work  in  our  midst, 
and  emitting  their  pestiferous  in- 
fluences here  at  home.  So  when 
we  name  any  party,  par  excellence, 
ritualistic,  we  forget  that  the 
same  tendencies  less  fully  deve- 
loped, may  be  found  in  quarters 
where  they  are  little  suspected. 
What,  then,  is  Eitualism?  It 
is  form  for  the  sake  of  form — 
form  allied  with  testhetics  or 
superstition — form  not  needed  for 
the  expression  of  the  worship  of 
God's  people— form  otherwise 
than  indicated  by  God's  Word.  A 
dissenting  minister's  gown  is 
ritualistic,  the  same  in  kind,  if 
not  in  degree,  as  the  chasuble 
of  the  Anglican  priest.  Organ 
voluntaries  in  chapels  must, 
again,  be  classed  with  the  superb 
Gregorian  chants  in  churches  and 
cathedrals. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that 
we  attempt  no  distinction  between 
what    may  be  good    or   evil   in 
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ritualism ;  we  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  Lord 
warns  us  against  Pharisaism^ 
Ritualism;  and  the  obvious  in- 
ference is,  that  it  behoves  us  to 
guard  most  vigilantly  against  the 
introduction  of  anything  and  all 
things  in  our  worship,  which,  not 
required,  may  be  considered  ne- 
cessary for  its  adornment,  or  to 
make  our  services  more  palatable 
to  unspiritual  minds.  The  more 
simple,  the  more  pure,  and  the 
greater  the  precaution  against 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees. 

II. — Sadduceeism.  This  is  at 
the  other  extreme  from  Phari- 
saism. The  Pharisees  added  to, 
while  the  Sadducees  subtracted 
from,  God's  Word.  They  rejected 
all  but  the  Pentateuch — every- 
thing which  they  could  not  under- 
stand, and  hence  did  not  believe 
in  the  Resurrection,  Angels,  or 
Spirits.  Jf,  therefore,  the  Phari- 
sees were  the  Ritualistic,  the 
Sadducees  were  the  Rationalistic 
party  of  their  day.  And  does  it 
not  still  exist  ?  It  were  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  its  followers 
are  daily  inci-easing  in  number, 
devastating  the  Church  and  de- 
stroying the  faith  of  God's  chil- 
dren. Professed  teachers  of  the 
Word  are  beginning  to  eliminate 
the  supernatural  from  the  divine 
record — ^to  reject  the  essential  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  to  pro- 
claim the  universal  restitution  of 


all  men  whether  they  believe  in, 
or  despise  the  Christ  of  God. 
This  error  is  perhaps  more  deadly 
than  Ritualism,  for  it  is  more 
subtle,  insinuates  itself  into  all 
sections  of  the  Church,  conceals 
itself  under  carefully  chosen 
phrases,  "  altar-terms,"  and  there- 
by sapping  the  foundations  of  our 
faith  and  hope,  will,  in  the  end, 
reduce  Christianity  to  the  level  of 
a  human  system. 

In  support  of  these  strong 
words,  we  venture  to  cite  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  a  sermon  by  a 
Congregational  minister,  which 
appeared  in  a  weekly  publication 
of  the  date,  December  24th,  in  the 
last  year.  It  is  entitled  a  "  Christ- 
mas Meditation."  The  passage 
descanted  on  is  Luke  ii.  8 — 16, 
with  especial  reference  to  the 
words  of  the  angel,  "  Behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 
He  says ; 

'*This  phrase  'all  people'  must 
have,  I  am  persuaded,  a  far  wider 
application  than  that  which  would 
confine  it  to  the  scanty  remnant 
of  humanity  that  has  been  brought 
under  the  full  influence  of  the  gospel 
during  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  words  seem  mean- 
ingless; they  sound  almost  like  a 
mockery  if  they  are  restricted  to  the 
few  amongst  the  generations  of  the 
past  who  have  tasted  in  this  life  the  joy 
of  Christ.  The  history  of  the  Church 
supplies  but  a  partial  illustration  of 
the  words.  Eternity  alone  can  reveal 
the  fulness  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
{sic)  meaning." 
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Again : — 

''There  can  be  no  monopoly  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  the  grand  truths 
which  we  need  to  testify  in  this  age  is 
that  Christ  does  not  belong  to  a  priest- 
hood, Christ  does  not  behiyj  to  the. 
Church,  Christ  does  not  hdong  to  the 
hapiizedy  Christ  does  not  helofig  to  tlie. 
tied, — Christ  belongs  to  humanity.  In 
one  form  or  another  the  monopoly  has 
been  proclaimed  for  generations  past, 
and  we  see  to-day  what  has  become  of 
it." 

Once  more: — 

"  Let  us  rejoice,  too,  that  He  is  to 
*  all  people '  what  we,  through  faith, 
know  Hiin  to  he  to  ourselves,  and  let  us 
try  80  to  present  Him  to  our  fellow-men 
that  they  shall  not  be  repelled  from, 
but  attracted  to  Him.' " 

To  our  minds  the*  passages  we 
have  italicised,  if  they  mean  any- 
thing, proclaim  nothing  short  of 
universalism.  Sad  beyond  utter- 
ance is  it,  to  see  men  among  our 
Congregational  churches,  endors- 
ing sentiments  which  are  com- 
pletely subversive  of,  what  we  are 
still  old-fashioned  enough  to  call, 
the  doctrines  of  grace.  The  worst 
of  it,  however,  is  that  this  is  but 
an  indication  of  the  spreading 
influences  of  Eationalism  and 
Broad-Churchism,  which  consti- 
tute one  of  the  greatest  perils  of 
the  present  time.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  reason  that  the 
Saviour  said  to  His  disciples,  and 
through  them  to  us,  "  Beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Sadducees." 

in,^-Herodianism— the  leaven 


of  Herod — ^is  the  third  external 
danger  against  which  we  are 
warned.  We  need  not  recapitulate 
the  various  views  which  have  been 
advanced  respecting  this  some- 
what obscure  sect.  One  thing 
seems  tolerably  certain — that  its 
followers  were  willing,  in  order  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  reproach  of 
Roman  rule,  to  ignore  their  ex- 
pectations of  the  Messiah,  and  to 
accept  the  Idumean  Herod  in  His 
stead,  in  order  thereby  to  preserve 
the  semblance  of  the  monarchy. 
Two  titles  might  be  affixed  to  this 
tendency,  according  to  the  aspect 
from  which  it  is  viewed.  On  the 
one  side  it  was  state  churchism ; 
on  the  other  it  was  secularism. 
But  these  two  are  one;  for  when- 
ever a  church  accepted  the  reign- 
ing monarcjh  as  its  head,  it  of 
necessity  secularised  itself, because 
national  comprehension  is  the 
condition  of  its  state  alliance.  This 
is  not,  perhaps,  one  of  our  dangers 
now ;  but  the  indication  of  it  by 
our  Lord  reveals  His  prescience 
and  the  loving  care  with  which 
He  has  provided  for  every  dif- 
ficulty and  forwamed  His  people 
of  every  danger  which  has  to  be 
encountered. 

We  now  pass  to  the  dangers 
which  are  apt  to  arise  from  within 
— and  not  only  apt  to  arise,  but 
which  are,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  always  existing  in  the 
Church.  In  specifying  these  we 
take  as  our  guide  the  letters  to 
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the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  be- 
cause, as  the  number  sct/'e?^  shows, 
they  have  both  a  catholic  and  an 
enduring  application.  From  a 
careful  collation  of  these  epistles 
we  find  that  there  are  five  or  six 
dangers  incident,  we  had  almost 
said,  to  the  course  of  the  Church 
in  this  dispensation. 

(1).  Among  the  foremost  of 
them  is  false  doctrine.  This  is 
denounced  in  four,  perhaps  five,  out 
of  the  seven  churches.  The  apos- 
tolic epistles  likewise  reveal  the 
same  prevalency  of  error  in  teach- 
ing and  profession.  But  what, 
we  inquire,  is  false  doctrine? 
Less  than  the  truth,  additions  to 
the  truth,  and  perversions  of  the 
truth.  So  measured,  shall  we 
not  find  the  Church  as  fidl  of 
error  as  at  any  former  age? 
What  as  to  Inspiration?  tlic 
Atonement?  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  ?  Eternity  of  Punishment  ? 
the  Person  of  Christ,  etc.  ?  But 
we  are  grown  tolerant.  Towards 
evil  we  are  taught  to  exer- 
cise the  charity  that  hopeth  all 
things  and  endureth  all  things. 
We  are  to  think  less  of  wluU 
than  hmv  a  thing  is  proclaimed. 
This  was  not  the  teachins  of  the 
Apostles.  "Though  we  or  an 
angel  from  heaven  preach  any 
other  gospel  to  you  than  that 
which  ye  have  received,  let  him 
be  accursed."  It  will  be  better 
for  our  churches  when  we  are  all 
imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  care- 


fully testing  every  doctrine  pro- 
claimed by,  and  instantly  reject- 
ing all  that  falls  short  of,  the 
Word  of  Gk)d.  "  To  the  law  and 
the  testimony." 

(2).  Reducing  Christianity  to 
a  mere  profession,  "  I  know  thy 
works  that  thou  hast  a  name,  that 
thou  livest  and  art  dead."  (Rev. 
iii.  11).  Is  not  this  precisely  the 
one  danger  by  which  we  are  now 
threatened  ?  For  are  we  not  being 
schooled,  in  influential  quarters, 
to  believe  that  the  church  and  the 
congregation  are  identical?  All 
tests — all  demands  for  confession 
of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
must  be  abrogated.  It  requires 
no  foresight  to  predict,  if  this  new 
teaching  meet  with  acceptance, 
a  large  increase  of  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and,  by  consequence,  a 
large  decrease  in  the  life  and 
power  of  the  Church.  If  the  past 
teaches  one  lesson  more  plainly 
than  another,  it  is  that  when  the 
Church  has  been  unfaithful  in 
this  direction,  God  has  imposed 
His  own  tests,  sifted  His  people 
with  storms  and  tempests,  and 
ringing  them  about  with  the  blaz- 
ing fires  of  persecution,has  thereby 
deterred  the  unregenerate  from 
taking  His  name  into  their  lips. 

(3.)  Loss  of  Fervour.  The  Lord 
charges  upon  the  church  at 
Ephesus  that  they  had  "  left  their 
first  love."  To  that  at  Laodicea 
He  si)eaks  in  still  sterner  lan- 
guage.   ''  Because  thou  art  neither 
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cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out 
of  my  mouth."  To  this  danger 
eveiy  individual  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable.  We  speak,  how- 
ever, now  of  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
Conceding  to  the  full,  its  manifold 
activities — ^the  zeal  which,  in 
many  instances,  excites  our  ad- 
miration ;  yet,  if  we  compare,  once 
more,  our  state  with  that  of  the 
Jerusalem  church,  there  are  few 
— even  the  most  optimist — who 
will  not  confess  that  we  have  left 
our  first  love. 

A  fervent  Christianity  is  the 
want  of  the  times — an  enthusiasm 
of  love  to  Christ,  and  in  His 
cause  which  shall  inspire  such 
acts  of  heroic  self-denial  and 
sacrifice  as  will  command  the 
attention^  as  well  as  challenge  the 
admiration,  of  our  bitterest  foes. 
In  order  to  this,  we  need  a  very 
baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
in  fire.  Shall  we  not,  then,  in 
order  to  avoid  our  danger,  "  ask,** 
"seek,"  and  "knock,"  until  we 
obtain  it  ? 

(4.)  Worldly  Prosperity.— This  • 
was  a  feature  of  the  Laodicean 
Church.  "  Behold,  thou  sayest  I 
am  rich,  increased  with  goods, 
and  have  need  of  nothing,  and 
knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched 
and  miserable,  and  poor  and  blind, 
and  naked."  All  down  the  line 
of  church  history,  there  has  been 
the  repetition  of  the  same  expe- 
rience. Persecuted  with  tire  and 
swoid,  the  Church  has  gleamed 


with  the  brightness  and  purity  of 
her  Lord's  presence  and  blessing. 
Caressed  and  petted  by  the  world, 
she  has  been  like  Samson,  shorn 
of  her  strength ;  and  her  spiritual 
riches  have  been  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  her  temporal  wealth  and 
splendour. 

Why  cannot  we  learn  the  lesson? 
llespectable  congregations  and 
churches  desired,  and  the  poor 
avoided.  Ministers  are  esteemed, 
with  some  rare  exceptions,  in  pro- 
protion  as  they  can  attract  the 
genteel  and  refined.  Places  of  wor- 
ship growing  ever  more  and  more 
beautiful,  until,  if  the  means  and 
the  architects  be  within  reach, 
they  will  vie  at  length  with  the 
Gothic  structures  of  the  middle 
ages;  long  lists  of  splendid  and 
beneficent  donations  whereby  we 
proclaim  our  wealth  and  the 
affluence  of  our  adherents.  Well, 
but  there  is  another  word  of  our 
Lord's  "I  know  thy  works  and 
tribulation  and  poverty,  but  tliou 
art  rich/' 

Our  space  warns  us  to  draw  to 
a  close.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  do  more  than  to  indicate  some 
of  the  dangers  which  beset  the 
Church.  To  go  through  the  whole 
catalogue,  or  indeed  to  deal  satis- 
factorily with  those  mentioned, 
would  demand  a  treatise,  instead 
of  a  short  paper  in  this  magazine^ 
We  may,  however,  in  order  to 
give  something  like  completeness 
to  what  has  been  written  ask  one 
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final  question^  and  that  is^  under 
the  circumstances  pointed  out, 
"What  is  our  duty?"  First  to 
keep  personally  near  to  Christ, 
to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  being  filled  with  the  Spirit. 

Secondly,  to  tolerate  nothing 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  God's 
word,  to  make  it  the  guide  of  all 
our  arrangements  and  procedures. 


Thirdly,  to  remember  our  double 
responsibility  to  every  member  of 
Christ's  Church,  and  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
Finally,  never  to  forget  that  God 
is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble;  that 
Jesus  is  all-sufficient  to  defend  us 
from  danger  and  to  guide  us  into 
perfect  peace. 


8)^e  Crabw  anb  Inkstrial  ©fotpalions  of  i\t  |§itle. 


No.  II.— THE  POTTER. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


ij  lEW  of  the  industrial  occupa- 


Jj  tions  of  men  are  the  subject 
of  such  frequent  reference  on 
the  part  of  the  inspired  writers  as 
the  curious  and  ancient  art  of  the 
potter.  The  comparatively  worth- 
less character  of  the  material 
which  composed  his  stock-in-trade ; 
— ^the  dependence  of  its  manu- 
factured value  on  the  skill  of  the 
manipulator ; — the  frailty  of  the 
choicest,  equally  with  the  com- 
monest, productions  of  the  art ; — 
the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  pot- 
ter's wheel ; — and  the  abimdance 
of  the  sherds  or  fragments  that 
surrounded  the  scene  of  his  labour, 
are  all  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
the  Bible  writers. 

Egypt  was  the  great  workshop 
in  which  Israel  served  the  long 
and  weary  apprenticeship  to  this 


as  well  as  other  arts.  "I  removed 
his  shoulder  from  the  burden  :  his 
hands  were  delivered  from  the 
pots."  (Pa  Ixxxi.  6.)  The  cata- 
combs of  Thebes  and  Beni-Hassan 
which  have  been  proved  to  have 
existed  thirty-eight  centuries,  ex- 
hibit in  great  variety  the  processes 
of  the  manufacture  as  practised  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  A  recent 
tmveller  in  that  country — Mr. 
Macgregor — tells  us  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  the  potters  pur- 
sue their  labours  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  they  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs : — 

**  I  spent  an  hour  to  see  the  potters 
at  their  work,  near  Semenood»  the 
town  being  celebrated  for  this  ancient 
art.  Among  the  tombs,  in  low  clay 
huts,  the  nimbled-fingered  and  pre- 
hensile-toed successors  of  old  Egypt's 
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potters  were  plying  the  busy  wheels. 
The  wheel  that  flies  round  by  that 
man's  naked  foot  is  the  same  as  when 
Amenophis  died,  and  the  vase  that  is 
now  spinning  swiftly  is  of  the  shape 
that  Seeostris  drank  from — for  *  why 
should  they  change  r'  * — that  is  what 
the  people  always  ask  nio.  Yet  they 
willingly  go  by  railway  even  in  tho 
Delta"* 

The  practice  wliicli  was  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity of  depositing  specimens  of 
their  ceiumic  skill  in  their  tombs 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving 
the  history  of  this  manufacture  in 
greater  completeness  than  any 
other  branch  of  human  industry. 
In  Campania,  where  an  ancient 
colony  of  Greeks  had  established 
themselves,  sepulchral  chambers 
have  been  discovered  containing 
great  varieties  of  Samian  ware. 
The  celebrated  cup  of  Arcesilaus, 
which  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Im- 
periale  at  Paris,  was  found  in  one 
of  these  at  Camino ;  it  is  said  to 
be  the  work  of  Cyrenian  potters, 
and  dates  from  the  sixth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  The 
names  of  forty  of  the  old  Grecian 
Wedgwoods  have  been  preserved 
to  us,  and  their  ware  was  prized 
as  an  article  of  Ivxe  at  Kome  in 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar.  Even 
of  Koman  Walpoles  it  might  have 
been  written : — 

"  China's  the  passion  of  his  soul : 
A  cup,  a  plate,  a  dish,  a  bowl 
Can  Kindle  wishes  in  his  breast, 
Inflame  with  joy  or  break  his  rest." 

One  most  important  result  of  a 
diligent  inquiry  into  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Bible,  is  that  a 
branch  of  internal  evidence  comes 
prominently  into  view  which  has 
been  hitherto  as  far  as  we  know 
entirely  un worked.  The  inven- 
tions of  men  can  be  dated  with 


remarkable  accuracy ;  far  more  so 
than  the  deposit  of  rivers  or  the 
formation  of  strata  on  the  earth's 
surface.  It  will  be  worth  whUe 
for  us  to  notice  that  the  Bible  is 
true  to  the  recorded  epochs  of 
scientific  discovery.  Let  us  take 
for  instance  the  book  of  Job — that 
ancient  book — and  wo  shall  dis- 
cover no  anachronism  in  its  refer- 
ences to  the  arts  and  sciences  of 
the  people  whose  history  it  re- 
cords. The  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  scarcely  a  work 
of  art  in  the  world  which  is  not 
out  of  the  perpendicular  in  tliis 
respect.  ^Rubens  has  the  patri- 
archs in  Dutch  attire,  a  great 
living  painter  gave  foxgloves  in 
full  bloom  in  kmbing-time,  and 
the  prodigal  son  has  even  been 
represented  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  Turn  to  the  book  of  Job. 
It  says  nothing  of  the  forty  potters 
of  Greece  whose  names  have  been 
preserved  to  us  during  the  last 
twentv-four  centuries.  It  makes 
no  mistake  by  ante-dating  the 
discoveries  in  mechanical  power, 
or  colour,  or  form  which  belong  to 
later  days.  The  writer  tells  us 
that  man  dwells  in  a  house  of  clay 
(Job  iv.  19,)  the  brittleness  of  the 
sun-dried  argil  being  a  faithful 
representation  of  human  fraUty. 
We  are,  as  Aristophanes  puts  it 
(Av.  587)  'rrXaa/jLaTa  ttPiXov  ves- 
sels of  clay.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job  says,  (x.  9,  xiii.  12, 
xxxiii.  6)  that  God  has  moulded 
the  human  frame  as  the  potter 
does  the  clay.  One  passage  in 
this  ancient  book  demands  special 
notice.  (Chap,  xxxviii.  14)  says  of 
tlie  dawn  of  day,  "  It  is  turned  as 
clay  to  the  seal."  Tluit  is,  the  light 
reproduces  its  own  cheerful  re- 
flection on  all  objects  which  it 
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touches.  Clay,  as  the  matrix  of 
a  seal,  is  known  in  all  oriental 
nations.  On  the  Babylonian  cy- 
linders, on  the  tombs  and  dwell- 
ings of  Egypt,  on  the  bricks  of 
Thebes  which  bear  imperial  names 
and  ensigns,  this  metaphor  is  vin- 
dicated : 

**Each  tomb,  and  sometimes  each 
apartment,  had  a  wooden  door,  either 
of  a  single  or  double  valve,  turning  on 
pins,  and  secured  by  bolts  or  bars, 
with  a  lock ;  which  last  was  protected 
by  a  seal  of  clay,  upon  whicn  the  im- 
press of  a  signet  was  impressed. 
Bemains  of  the  clay  have  even  been 
found  adhering  to  some  of  the  stone 
jambs  of  the  doorways  in  the  tombs 
of  Thebes ;  and  the  numerous  stamps 
buried  near  them  wore  probably  used  on 
those  occasions." — Ancient  EgypHatis, 
Sir  J.  G.  WiJkinwn,  ii.  364. 

Although  many  previous  refer- 
ences are  made  to  ceramic  ware, 
the  first  explicit  indication  of  a 
Jewish  pottery  occurs  in  1  Chron. 
iv.  23,  wherein  it  is  alleged  of  some 
of  the  royal  Kneage,  "  These  were 
the  potters,  and  those  that  dwelt 
among  plants  and  hedges ;  there 
they  dwelt  with  the  kmg  for  his 
work,"  We  have,  however,  no 
specimens  from  the  kilns  of  Jeru- 
salem which  will  compete  with 
the  greatly-prized  productions  of 
Sevres  and  Dresden^  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  far-famed  collection 
of  Queen  Victoria  has  either  soft 
or  hard  ware  bearing  the  cypher  of 
a  Jewish  potter. 

The  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, make  frequent  mention  of 
this  manufacture  as  it  was  car- 
ried on  in  their  day.  The  for- 
mer of  these  compares  the  crude 
plans  of  imprincipled  men  to 
the  iiTegular,  ill-defined  luass  of 
earth  thrown  hither  and  thither 
before  it  felt  the  plastic  power  of 


the  potter,  and  teaches  the  wilfiil 
sons  of  men  that  they  are  as  com- 
pliant to  the  will  of  Grod  as  the 
unconscious  clay  to  the  bidding  of 
the  moulder's  hand,  "  Surely  your 
turning  of  thingsupside  down  shall 
be  esteemed  as  the  potter's  clay : 
for  shall  the  work  say  of  him 
that  made  it.  He  made  me  not  ? 
or  shall  the  thing  framed  say  of 
him  that  framed  it,  He  had  no 
understanding  ? "  (Isaiah  xxix. 
16.)  He  compares  the  victorious 
path  of  Cyrus  to  the  trampling  of 
the  labourers  whose  feet  reduced 
the  clay  to  consistency  fit  for  the 
wheel.  "I  have  raised  up  one 
from  the  north,  and  he  shall  come : 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  he 
call  upon  my  name :  and  he  shall 
come  upon  princes  as  upon  mortar, 
and  as  the  potter  treadeth  clay." 
(Isaiah  xli.  25.)  When  he  would 
show  forth  the  frailty  of  man,  in 
contrast  with  the  sovereignty  and 
omnipotence  of  Jehovah,  he  says, 
"Woe  imto  him  that  striveth 
with  his  Maker!  Let  the  pot- 
sherd strive  with  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say 
to  him  that  fashioneth  it.  What 
makest  thou?  or  thy  work.  He 
hath  no  hands?"  (Isaiah  xlv.  9.) 
The  same  argument  is  employed 
by  the  apostle  Paul  (Rom.  ix. 
20,  21.)  "  But  now,  0  Lord,  thou 
art  our  father;  we  are  the  clay, 
and  thou  our  potter;  and  we 
all  are  the  work  of  thy  hand." 
(Isaiah  Ixiv.  8.) 

Not  less  exact  was  Jeremiah^s 
acquaintance  with  this  subject. 
One  of  his  most  instructive 
warnings  to  his  countrymen  is 
l)ased  upon  a  visit  to  the  pot- 
ter and  his  wheels  (Jer.  xviii. 
1 — 17).  He  likens  the  repro- 
bate   Coniah,    whom    God    bad 
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forsaken,  to  a  vessel  marred  in 
the  making,  "Is  he  a  vessel 
wherein  is  no  pleasure?"  (Jer. 
xxii.  28);  and,  in  common  with 
many  other  Scripture  writers 
compares  the  destruction  of  God's 
enemies  to  the  easy  and  complete 
demolition  of  earthenware  (Jer. 
xix.  11,  Ps.  ii  9,  Ps.  xxii  15.) 

The  most  remarkable  allusion, 
however,  that  is  found  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  potter  is  that 
prophetic  forecast  of  the  crime  of 
Judas  which  is  found  in  Zecha- 
liah  XL  12, 13 :  "  And  I  said  unto 
them.  If  ye  think  good,  give  me 
my  price ;  and  if  not,  forbear.  So 
they  weighed  for  my  price  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  Aid  the  Lord 
said  unto  me.  Cast  it  unto  the 
potter :  a  goodly  price  that  I  was 
prised  at  of  them.  And  I  took 
the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
cast  them  to  the  potter  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord."  The  mention 
of  the  exact  amount  of  the  wages 
of  iniquity,  and  the  remarkable 
appropriation  made  by  the  Sanhe- 
drim of  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
after  the  suicide  of  the  traitor, 
seem  to  be  the  salient  points  of 
the  prediction.  (Matt,  xxvii.  3 — 10 
Acts  i.  18,  19.)  There  are  some 
precious  germs  of  truth  to  be  seen 
shooting  up  among  the  sherds  of 
past  ages  in  that  Aceldama.  It 
would  seem,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
and  Luke  that  this  field  was  the 
scene  of  Judas's  self-destruction. 
Probably  deteriorated  in  value  by 
the  exhaustion  of  its  clay -bed 
in  the  work  of  centuries — ^an 
almost  woi-thless  waste — it  would 
have  incurred  a  greater  odium  as 
the  spot  of  the  self-murder  of  the 
apostate.  Let  the  cursed  money 
and  the  cursed  ground  combine  to 


solve  a  Jerusalem-difiiculty,  and 
provide  a  slumbering-place  for 
uncovenanted  aliens.  Never  was 
freehold  bought  with  such  a  wage. 
Machpelah  was  less  costly  when 
Abraham  had  weighed  out  his 
four  hundred  shekels.  The  cata- 
combs of  David  and  Solomon  were 
not  so  magnificent  as  this  en- 
closure  garnished  with  burrs,  and 
core,  and  sherds,  in  which  the 
strangers  slept. 

China,  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  most  delicate  produc- 
tions of  ceramic  art,  was  proba- 
bly the  birthplace  of  porcelain. 
Kaolin,  which  is  a  compound  of 
silica  and  and  alumina,  with  small 
admixtures  of  magnesia,  potash, 
soda  and  iron,  and  an  earth  called 
petimg-tse,  are  the  bases  of  the 
material  which,  shaped  by  the 
delicate  manipulations  of  the  Chi- 
nese workman,  were  for  ages  ob- 
jects of  wonder  and  envy  to  the 
western  world.  In  the  ruder 
works  the  wheel  in  China  is  kept 
rotating  by  a  man  who  holds  the 
ends  of  a  flat  strap,  which  he 
presses  lightly  against  the  edge  of 
the  wheel,  pulling  with  one  end 
while  he  feeds  the  momentum  by 
gently  yielding  with  the  other. 

The  Moors,  during  their  tenure  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  fabricated 
much  earthenware  covered  with 
glaze.  An  establishment  in  the 
Balearic  islands  is  supposed  to 
have  conferred  its  name  upon  the 
ware  called  majolica,  from  a  cor* 
ruption  of  Majorca.  As  early  as 
the  14tJi  century,  Italian  artists 
were  busy  in  perfecting  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  potteries.  The 
greatest  of  their  painters  sup- 
plied designs  for  the  gorgeous 
altar-pieces  and  sumptuous  table- 
services  which  a  modern  eye  would 
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deem  strangely  incongruous  with 
the  rude  apparel  and  comfortless 
dwellings  of  the  period.  The 
father  of  the  art  in  France  was 
the  well-known  Bernard  Palissy, 
not  less  eminent  for  his  attach- 
ment to  divine  truth  than  his  de- 
votedness  to  his  peculiar  studies. 
His  productions  must  have  been 
exceedingly  numerous,  for  they 
are  to  be  found  in  great  quanti- 
tities  in  the  various  European 
museimis.  The  story  of  his 
struggles  is  one  of  the  finest 
chapters  in  the  great  history  of 
the  conflict  of  noble  minds  with 
adverse  circumstances.  Palissy 
died  in  the  Bastille  at  a  great  age 
a  confessor  of  Christ,  after  telling 
Henri  III.,  who  went  to  visit  but 
did  not  release  him  :  "  I  am  pre- 
pared for  death,  and  your  whole 
people  have  not  the  power  to 
compel  a  simple  potter  to  bend  the 
knee  before  images  which  he  has 
made." 

No  country  has  been  more 
favoured  by  reason  of  natural 
advantages  as  the  home  of  manu- 
facture, than  England.  The  rich 
stores  of  coal  which  underlie  our 
island  home  in  close  juxtaposition 
with  the  precious  ironstone,  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  western 
coast,  which  favours  the  weaving 
and  twisting  of  the  exotic  cotton, 
that  forms  so  important  an  item 
of  our  national  wealth,  and  the 
great  varieties  of  clay  and  flint, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  circumstances 
which  have  contributed  a  mighty 
impulse  to  English  commerce. 
BeUcs  of  rude  Saxon  earthenware 
supply  abundant  evidence  of  the 
efibrts  made  by  our  ancestors  to 
mould  and  shape  utensils  for 
domestic  use.  The  well-known 
fed  Boman  ware,  and  traces  of 


potteries  set  up  by  the  conquerors, 
are  familiar  to  all  students.  Until 
the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
our  forefathers  were  much  better 
acquainted  with'pewter,beech  wood, 
and  even  leather,  as  the  materials 
from  which  their  cups,  platters 
and  ewers  were  made,  than  with 
earthenware.  At  this  last-named 
date,  the  Staffordshire  potteries 
begin  to  be  heard  of.  The  con- 
tiguity of  the  coal  favoured  the 
advance  of  the  manufacture.  For 
a  long  time  it  is  said  that  two 
Germans  who  were  brothers  car- 
ried on  a  factory,  most  rigidly 
keeping  the  secret  of  their  art.  An 
astute  Staff'ordshire  man  named 
Astbury  feigned  idiotcy,  and  sus- 
tained his  deception  through 
years,  until  he  discovered  that 
they  v/ere  working  clay  dug  from 
beneath  their  own  warehouse,  and 
made  himself  familiar  with  the 
processes  they  adopted.  The  dis- 
closure appears  to  have  caused  the 
emigration  of  the  original  manu- 
facturers to  Chelsea,  where  the 
china  works  ultimately  acquired 
great  celebrity.  The  son  of  the 
pretended  idiot  made  a  great  stride 
in  the  art  when,  once  at  an  inn  in 
the  town  of  Dunstable,  having 
complained  to  the  ostler  of  some 
inflammation  in  his  horse's  eyes, 
the  stableman  made  a  powder  of 
calcined  flint,  and  blew  it  into 
the  animal's  optical  organs.  The 
extreme  whiteness  of  the  powder 
gave  Astbury  a  lesson  worth  many 
a  horse,  for  he  thus  learnt  to  bleach 
English  clay,  and  harden  it  with 
silica.  Kentish  flints,  Dorset, 
Devon,  and  Cornish  clay,  have 
since  those  days  rivalled  the  most 
cunning  clie/s-d'ceuvre  of  foreign 
lands.  Josiah  Wedgwood  was 
the  prince  of  English  potters,  and 
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beneath  his  hands  and  those  of 
his  successors,  the  wares  of  Eng- 
land have  equalled  those  of 
Sevres  in  colour,  of  Dresden  in 
form,  and  of  mediaeval  Italy  in 
artistic  design. 

The  young  student  will  find 
much  to  gratify  him  and  reward 
his  perseverance,  in  following  the 
steps  of  past  races  of  men,  through 
all  their  strenuous  efforts  after 
perfection  in  shape,  richness  of 
colour,  and  delicacy  of  material. 
The  author  of  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Northern  India  thus  describes 
the  rude  efforts  of  his  fellow 
countrymen : — 

''  These  people  make,  as  their  name 
{KoomharB)  imports,  all  sorts  of  earthen 
pots,  dishes,  pitchers,  and  a  hundred 
other  thin^.  They  collect  into  a  vast 
heap  all  kinds  of  dry  dung  of  certain 
quadrupeds,  and  other  things  that  can 
be  burned,  bury  their  earthenware  in 
it,  and  then  set  fire  to  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  their  earthen 
things  are  perfectly  baked,  removed 
from  the  heap,  ana  sold.  About  all 
large  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  there 
are  one  or  two  vast  piles  of  ashes  re- 
sembling hillocks,  which  are  the  suc- 
cessive accumulations  of  the  dung  and 
other  rubbish  burnt  there  for  a  great 
number  of  years.    This  is  one  of  the 

Crest  classes,  and  gets  along  with  a 
B  subsistence.  Their  earthenware 
is  sold  from  one-fourth  of  a  pice  to 
two  or  three  annas  apiece.  While 
these  pots,  pitchei*s,  and  other  things 
that  potters  make,  are  with  them  just 
fresh  as  they  were  brought  out  from 


the  heap,  they  are  considered  unde- 
filed,  but  when  the  least  drop  of  water 
falls  on  them,  they  are  immediately 
polluted,  and  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  person  or  family  but  that  fi'om 
whose  member  the  drop  of  water  has 
fallen." 

Great  the  distance  between 
these  and  the  little  Barberini  vase, 
which  was  bought  by  the  Duchess 
of  Portland  for  1,800  guineas,  and 
the  Eose  Du  Barri  vases,  sold  at 
the  Bemal  sale  for  £1,940. 

The  old  Roman  potters  have  left 
us  a  rich  legacy  in  the  word  sin^cere. 
Its  original  is  si7ie  cerd,  z.e.,without 
wax.  When  the  furnace  had 
yielded  up  some  thing  of  beauty, 
marred,  fleamed,  and  flawed  by 
the  fire,  impostors  were  wont  to 
fill  up  the  defects  with  wax  :  the 
perfect  vase  was  sold  sine  cerd^^ 
that  is,  without  wax. 

Reader,  let  us  not  quit  the 
potter's  house  without  a  homily. 
If  our  rude,  worthless  clay  be 
purged  from  defilement,  the  fires 
of  discipline  will  make  us  "  ves- 
sels unto  honour,  sanctified  and 
meet  for  the  master's  use,  and 
prepared  unto  every  good  work." 
That  brittle  clay  the  heavenly 
artificer  will  carefully  guard  in  its 
grand  transformation,  and  when  a 
touch  of  His  shall  have  completed 
its  comeliness,  He  will  bring  it 
forth,amid8t  the  plaudits  of  angels, 
to  be  for  ever  filled  with  the 
fragrant  stores  of  His  grace. 
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JACOB'S  DYING  FAITH.— Gen.  xlviii.  15,  16. 

BY   EEV.    D.   KATTEHNS. 


MANY  divine  oracles  were  uttered 
bj  dying  patriarchs,  and  among 
the  rest  none  are  more  worthy  to  be 
remembered  than  that  of  dying 
Jacob.  Joseph  with  his  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  came  to  his 
father  to  receive  his  blessing,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  age. 
The  aged  saint,  collecting  all  his 
remaining  strength,  relates  the  mer- 
cies which  he  had  received  from  God 
in  the  course  of  his  experience,  and 
lays  his  hands  crosswise  upon  his 
two  grandsons,  placed  by  Joseph  in 
the  order  of  their  birth,  to  receive 
the  patriarch's  benedictions.  He 
put  his  right  hand  upon  Ephraimthe 
younger,  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh 
the  elder,  guided  by  the  prophetic 
spirit  which  revealed  to  him  that 
the  posterity  of  Ephraim  would 
become  more  illustrious  than  that  of 
his  elder  brother.  The  form  of  his 
prayer  is  recorded  in  these  words: 
"  The  God  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the 
God  that  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
this  day,  the  angel  wluch  delivered 
me  firom  the  hand  of  all  evil,  bless 
the  lads." 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  we  wish 
to  observe  is,  that  there  must  have 
been  something  more  than  ordinary 
in  this  last  act  of  Jacob,  because 
the  Apostle  Patd,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  takes  especial  notice 
of  this,  and  produces  it  as  the  only 
and  most  signal  instance  of  the 
patriarch's  faith.  Heb.  xi. "  By  faith 
Jacob  when  he  was  dying,  blessed 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph."  He  passes 
by  the  vision  of  the  ladder  and  all 


the  transactions  of  Bethel.  He 
makes  no  mention  of  his  memorable 
struggle  with  the  angel,  when  he 
went  to  meet  his  brother  Esau,  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  till 
the  break  of  day.  He  is  totally 
silent  as  to  these  and  all  other  signal 
instances  of  Jacob's  faith,  and  fastens 
upon  this  one,  dying  scene — as  if  to 
assure  us  that  there  was  something 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  common 
eye — and  that  after  all,  this  was  the 
most  illustrious  instance  of  faith 
which  his  history  could  furnish.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
into  it  closely  and  ascertain,  if  we  can, 
what  should  induce  the  apostle  to 
take  no  notice  of  anything  but  this ; 
and  whereas  in  every  other  case  he 
selects  the  most  obvious  and  promi- 
nent circumstance,  here  he  passes 
by  everything  in  Jacob's  life  but  this 
one  act, "  By  faith  Jacob,  when  he  was 
a  dying,  blessed  both  the  sons  of 
Joseph ;  and  worshipped,  leaning  upon 
the  top  of  his  staff." 

Now  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  patriarch  here  intended  to 
recognise  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
There  are,  however,  interpreters  who 
think  that  this  place  is  no  obscure 
testimony  of  Jacob's  faith  in  that 
particular;  for  here,  they  say,  we 
have  God  the  Sanctifier,  in  whose 
sight  his  fathers  are  said  to  have 
walked,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  who 
sanctifies  believers  and  directs  them 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  We  have 
also,  they  say,  G^d  oiur  Shepherd, 
that  is,  God  the  Father,  who  feeds  us 
daily — ^from  our  childhood  all  through 
life.     Thirdly,  we  have  the  angel  our 
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Bedeemer,  that  is,  the  Son  of  Ood, 
who  delivers  us  from  all  evil.  Finally, 
of  these  three  we  have  but  one  es- 
sence— for  the  patriarch  does  not  say 
in  the  plural,  may  They  bless,  but  in 
the  singular,  may  He  bless ;  thus 
pointing  out,  after  mentioning  three, 
but  one  author  of  the  benediction. 
Without  saying  that  all  these  dis- 
tinctions were  in  the  mind  of  the 
patriarch,  we  do  think  that  the  last 
observation  is  a  sound  one ;  and  that 
God,  who  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
blessing,  and  the  Angel  whoso 
guardianship  is  commemorated,  are 
one  and  the  same  being.  In  short, 
that  the  angel  here  spoken  of  and 
conjoined  with  the  true  God  is  no 
other  than  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  true  Redeemer  and  Deliverer  of 
His  saints ;  and  we  take  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  name  into  the  benediction 
as  the  very  instance  of  faith  which 
leads  the  apostle  to  choose  this  scene 
before  all  others  as  the  noblest  com- 
mendation which  he  could  produce  of 
the  patriarch's  piety  and  dependence 
upon  the  word  and  promise  of  God. 
It  would  seem  that  the  patriarch 
here  has  reference  to  the  promised 
Messiah  whom  he  calls  by  this  name. 
Angel,  because  he  speaks  only  of  one 
being,  not  of  many.  But  the  angels 
are  many,  they  are  a  great  multitude 
— and  they  must  be,  to  be  ministers 
of  6od*s  providence  throughout  the 
world.  They  are  represented  in 
Scripture  as  an  innumerable  host. 
The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thou- 
sand, yea,  thousands  of  angels.  They 
are  declared  to  encamp  round  about 
them  that  fear  God.  The  prophet 
Elisha's  servant,  when  his  eyes  were 
opened,  beheld  all  the  hills  around  his 
master  covered  with  them.  "Thinkest 
thou,"  said  Christ,  **  that  I  cannot 
now  pray  to  my  Father,  and  He  shall 
presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  cmgeU.^^  The  Psalmist 
says,  '^He  shall  give  his  angels 
charge  over  thee."  But  here  it 
is  evident  that  Jacob  has  reference 


to  one  particular  angel,  not  the  gene- 
ral guardianship  exercised  over  God's 
servants ;  and  if  he  has  respect  only 
to  one  being,  who  can  this  angel 
be  but  the  Interpreter — one  of  a  thou* 
sand  who  truly  delivers  from  the 
hand  of  all  evil,  temporal  and 
spiritual,  yes,  and  from  the  wrath 
to  come! 

That  Jacob  had  in  view  the  pro- 
mised   Mediator,   and  not  a  mere 
created  angel,  the  minister  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  wonderfully  confirmed  by 
his  using  the  word  GoeL     This  was 
the  name  'given  among  the  Jews  to 
that  person  who,  by  the   rights  of 
relationship,  and  by  the  payment  of 
a    price,   redeemed  anyone,   or    his 
estate,  or  even  avenged  his   blood. 
But  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
office  does   not  agree  >vith  angels. 
They  are  not  related  to  us — they  are 
not  our  Redeemers — theirs  is  not  the 
right  and  office  of  redemption.    They 
do  not  pay  a  price  for  us.     But  all 
this  exactly  agrees  with  the  character 
and  office  of  the  Son  of  God — of  the 
verygenealogy  of  Jacob,  destined  to  be 
numbered  among  his  seed,  and  to  pour 
out  His  own  precious  blood  that  He 
may  be  the  author  not  of  a  temporal, 
but  of  an  eternal  redemption  for  us. 
Hence  this  is  the  very  name  given 
to  the   Messiah.     As   for  our   Re- 
deemer, the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  his 
name,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.    "  And 
the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Zion, 
and  to  them  that  turn  from  trans- 
gression in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord." 
Further,  this  Angel  is  said  to  have 
redeemed  him  from  the  hand  of  all 
evil.     There  is,  perhaps,  a  special 
reference  to  that  deliverance   from 
the  wrath  of  Esau  which  he  obtained 
in  answer  to  his  memorable  prayer. 
But  can  we  suppose  that  Jacob  was 
insensible  to  those  stUl  worse  evils 
that  arise  from  sin,  and  that  are 
involved  in  its  penal  consequences? 
Is>  the  Redeemer,  whom  he  recog- 
nises in  that  solemn  hour  when  he 
was  soon  to  depart  out  of  the  world| 
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no  more  than  a  providential  guard 
with  whom  he  should  soon  be  able  to 
dispense  ?  Surely  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  angel  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  the  Saviour — Christ  of 
the  New.  Who  but  He  has  been  in 
every  age  the  Redeemer  of  men — ^the 
friend,  guide,  and  brother  of  His 
faithful  people?  What  name  but 
His  is  fit  to  be  joined  with  that  of  God 
in  the  invocation  of  a  prophetic  bless- 
ing? We  could  multiply  proofs 
drawn  from  every  pai-t  of  the  Old 
Testament  histor}',  were  it  needful : 
but  enough  has  been  said.  This  is 
our  first  illustration  of  the  patriarch's 
faith.  Though  his  eyes  were  dim 
with  age,  so  that  he  could  hardly 
distinctly  recognise  those  children 
whom  he  loved,  yet  his  spiritual  eye- 
sight is  clear  and  piercing;  he  sees 
what  none  else  can  see,  by  a  pro- 
phetic spirit.  He  beholds  and  em- 
braces the  expected  Messiah,  recog- 
nises His  guidance  and  protection  in 
all  the  events  of  his  life,  and  now  in 
death  solemnly  commits  his  posterity 
to  His  benediction,  and  his  own  soul 
into  His  hands. 

A  second  illustration  of  the  pa- 
triarch's faith  is  seen  in  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  holds  fast  the  promise 
and  word  of  God.  All  the  blessings 
promised  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  temporal  good — a  numerous  pro- 
geny, a  good  land  for  their  inherit- 
ance. But  what  are  all  these  to  a 
dying  man  if  his  mind  had  not  spi- 
ritualised these  promises,  and  ac- 
cepted them  as  types  of  an  everlast- 
ing good?  Besides,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  fulfilment  had 
been  even  now  long  delayed,  and  was 
destined  to  be  still  delayed  for  ages 
yet  to  come.  What  then?  Does 
Jacob  let  go  the  promise  as  though 
he  had  no  further  interest  in  it? 
No;  it  is  the  glory  of  these  holy 
men  that  they  all  died  in  faith,  as 
they  had  lived.  If  it  were  lawful 
for  us  to  travel  beyond  this  imme- 
diate blessing  upon  Joseph  to  the 


blessings  pronounced  upon  the  tribes, 
we  might  point  attention  to  that 
remarkable  parenthesis  in  which  the 
patriarch,  as  if  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  collect  his  strength,  be- 
trays the  state  of  his  soul  in  this 
noble  ejaculation,  "  I  have  waited  for 
thy  salvation,  O  Lord!"  It  shows 
where  the  affections  of  his  heart  were 
fixed,  and  where  his  trust  was  re- 
posed.  It  shows  that  he  did  not 
regard  the  hopes  of  his  race  as  li- 
mited by  and  centi'ed  in  the  present 
world.  It  shows  that  there  was  a 
rich  vein  of  spirituality  running 
through  all  the  temporal  promises  to 
which  he  was  giving  utterance ;  and 
that  while  he  was  solemnly  beqeath- 
ing  to  his  descendants,  in  faith,  a 
country  which  he  never  possessed, 
nor  should  they  possess  it  for  several 
generations,  there  was  a  conscious- 
ness in  him  that  he  was  going  to  a 
better  country — that  is,  a  heavenly 
one.  What  but  this  spirituality  and 
heavenliness  of  mind  could  have  en- 
abled him  to  hold  fast  the  promise, 
the  earthly  fulfilment  of  which  he 
should  never  see  ?  Surely  he  looked 
for  a  spiritual  fulfilment,  and  in  this 
hope  he  closed  his  eyes. 

A  third  illustration  of  the  patri- 
arch's faith  may  be  collected  from 
a  review  of  the  whole  drift  and  scope 
of  his  address  to  Joseph  and  his  two 
sons.  It  was  evidently  his  chief  in- 
tention to  guard  them  against  the 
temptations  of  Egypt,  and  to  warn 
them  from  any  idea  of  a  permanent 
settlement  there.  This  was  the  very 
thing  which  he  had  most  to  fear. 
Joseph  occupied  a  high  station  in 
that  strange  land ;  and  his  two  sons, 
who  had  a  princess  of  Egypt  for  their 
mother,  might  have  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  enjoy  prosperity  and  dig- 
nity as  a  consequence  of  their  birth. 
The  first  and  chief  thing  which  Jacob 
is  intent  upon,  therefore,  is  to  call 
back  the  attention  of  his  son  and 
grandsons  to  the  promise  made  to 
their  fathers,  and  to  impress  upon 
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them  tbat  their  permanent  home 
miut  not  be  Egypt  but  Canaan.  The 
whole  tenor  of  hiis  address  is,  '*  This 
is  not  your  rest." 

With  this  view  he  recites  again 
the  appearance  of  God  to  him  at 
Lnz  or  Bethel,  and  the  gracious 
covenant  renewed  with  him  there, 
symbolised  by  the  ladder,  whose  top 
reached  to  heaven,  the  angels  ascend- 
ing and  descending  upon  it.  It  was 
possible  that  in  their  circumstances 
they  might  think  it  better  to  enjoy 
the  dignities  of  Egypt  than  to  suffer 
reproach  and  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God.  He  would,  therefore, 
let  them  know  that  their  prospects 
of  worldly  prosperity  must  not  be 
suffered  to  eclipse  the  great  and 
glorious  promises  of  Qod ;  that  it 
was  a  higher  dignity  to  be  in  His 
favour  than  in  favour  with  Pharoah  ; 
and  that  to  be  lord  of  Egypt  was 
au  incomparably  smaller  thmg  than 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  Most  High 
God,  and  to  be  assured  of  those  eternal 
blessings  that  spring  from  His  special 
love. 

It  is  with  the  same  view  that  he 
proceeds  immediately  afterwards  to 
adopt  the  two  sons  of  Joseph  as  his 
own,  thus  giving  him  a  double  por- 
tion, and  making  both  his  sons  the 
heads  of  separate  tribes  in  Israel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
kind  proceeding  towards  the  two 
young  men  would  be  a  powerful 
attraction  to  their  hearts,  and  a 
means  of  persuading  them  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  people  of  their  father's 
Qod,  rather  than  with  the  family  of 
Potipherah,  priest  of  On.  With  the 
same  view,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
provision  that  if  Joseph  should  have 
any  other  sons,  they  should  take  their 
stations  in  Israel  under  the  banners 
of  their  brethren.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  it  is  the  same  motive  which 
prompts  him  to  make  pathetic  men- 
tion of  Kachel's  burial-place,  as 
though  he  would  engage  his  heart  by 


the  ashes  and  sepulchre  of  his  beloved 
mother,  lor  it  is  certain  that  the 
remembrance  of  the  dead  exercises  a 
vast  influence  over  the  characters  aud 
conduct  of  the  living.  Let  us  put 
all  these  things  together,  and  we 
shall  be  convinced  that  one  great  aud 
paramount  intention  runs  through 
all  this  discourse  of  the  dying  saint. 
It  was  to  induce  Joseph  and  his 
family  to  sit  loose  to  Egypt,  to  look 
upon  themselves  only  as  strangers 
and  sojourners  there,  as  we  are  in 
the  present  world,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  looking  forward  to  their 
departure  from  it,  in  dependence  on 
the  word  and  promise  of  Him  who 
was  known  to  them  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of 
Jacob.  All  this  review  is  full  of  in- 
ferences profitable  to  ourselves,  but 
the  prominent  one  is  undoubtedly 
this,  that  wherever  our  lot  in  this 
world  may  be  cast — ^whether  in  pros- 
perity or  adversity,  whether  in  the 
palaces  of  Egjrpt  or  the  tents  of  the 
desert,  we  are  never  to  forget  that 
we  are  citizens  of  another  country. 
That  we  are  the  heirs  of  an  immortal 
promise,  that  this  is  not  our  rest, 
that  here  we  have  no  continuing  oity, 
and  that  if  the  choice  must  needs  be 
made,  it  will  be  far  better  for  us  after- 
wards, like  Moses,  to  choose  rather  to 
suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
sin  for  a  season. 

It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that 
the  leading  principle  of  Old  Testa- 
ment piety  was  faith  in  the  Messiah, 
and  that  the  patriarchs  had  some 
very  considerable  and  distinct  know- 
ledge of  Him.  Look  at  this  Redeem- 
ing angel  in  the  text,  joined  with 
God  Himself  in  one  united  act  of 
benediction,  and  to  whose  guardian 
care,  Jacob  ascribes  his  preservation 
from  all  evil.  It  appears  on  the 
very  face  of  it,  that  the  djing 
saint  was  aware  that  he  had  walked 
all  his  life  long  under  tlic  guidance 
of  Him  who  is  the  Captain  of  our 
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salvation.     Who  can  wish  to  believe 
that  the  patriarchs  were  profoundly 
in  the  dark ;  nay,  who  can  believe  it, 
who  reads  our  Saviour's  testimony  ? 
"  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see 
my  day,  he  saw  it  and  was  glad." 
Admit   this  inference,   and  then  it 
must  be  seen  that  the  nature  of  true 
religion  has  always  been  the  same. 
At  first  good  men  only  knew  the 
Messiah  as  the  seed  of  the'  woman 
which    should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head,  but  they    believed  and  were 
saved.     The  patriarchs    knew  Him 
only  as  the  angel  Jehovah,  the  Mes- 
senger  of  the   covenant,  but  they 
embraced  that  covenant,  and  received 
the  blessing  from  His  hands,  and  they 
were  saved.   The  Jews  knew  Him  by 
their  typical  victims,  and  offices  and 
institutions,    and    afterwards    as   a 
second    David,    but    they    believed 
and  were  saved.  We  know  Him  fully, 
but  still  there  is  no  other  way  of 
redemption    for  us  than  there  was 
for  them.     There  is  one  word  (Re- 
deemer— Ooel)  in  the  text  which  be- 
longs to  all  ages,  and  one  principle 
evidenced  in  the  text  which  is  the 
religion  of  all  ages     By  faith  Jacob, 
when  he  was  dying,  blessed  the  two 
sons  of  Joseph. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  prac- 
tical part  of  true  religion  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  *^  The  God  before 
whom  my  fathers  did  walk."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  words  of 
Jacob  contain  an  implied  admonition 
to  the  sons  of  Joseph  that  they 
must  foUow  the  example  of  those 
pious  patriarchs  if  they  desired  to  be 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham.  They 
had  the  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes,  and  they  had  the  light  of  His 
countenance  to  cheer  and  direct 
their  ways.  What  a  picture  is  theiqe 
here  at  once  of  a  holy  and  happy 
life !  They  walked  before  God,  that 
is,  they  served  Him.  They  walked 
before  God,  that  is,  they  were  ac- 
cepted before  Him.  Tliey  rendered 
Him  obedience,  He  repaid  them  with 


His  love ;  they  honoured  Him,  and 
He  clothed  them  with  His  favour, 
and  gave  them  communion  with  Him. 
What  an  idea  of  incomparable 
blessedness  does  this  description  con- 
vey I  what  notions  does  it  give  us  of 
their  spirituality!  what  an  opinion 
of  their  steadfast  integrity  !  Who 
does  not  know  that  this  is  almost 
verbally  the  state  of  heaven  ;  ahd  to 
realise  it  it  must  be  something  like  a 
heaven  upon  earth. 

Here    is    further    the    delightful 
chai'acter  which  God  assumes  in  re- 
ference to  His  people.     "  The  God 
which  fed  me,  which  acted  the  shep- 
herd toward  me."    Contemplate  the 
grateful  manner  in  which  he  com- 
memorates   all    the    goodness    and 
mercy  that  had  followed  him  through 
life.     He  traces  it  back  to  its  very 
beginning.   Hence,  perhaps,  arose,  in 
the  first    instance,  that    delightful 
comparison  which  afterwards  became 
so  common  in  Israel.    "  The  Lord  is 
my  Shepherd."     *'  Give  ear,  O  Shep- 
herd of  l8rael,|thou  leddest  Thy  people 
like  a  flock."  We  find  this  sweet  and 
soothing  illustration   of  the  divine 
providence     and    love     continually 
spring  up  before  us  in  the  pages  of 
divine  truth.     It  leads  us  among  the 
green    pastures    and    by    the    still 
waters.     It  shows   us   a  guard  set 
around  us  against  our  worst  enemies 
-—a  gracious  government   exercised 
over  us.     It   teaches    us  what  we 
should  be, — meek  and  gentle,  patient 
and  submissive,  as  well  as  what  God 
is  to  us :  it  suggests  to  us  what  shall 
be  our  future  rest — 

^'  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling 
flood, 
Stand  dressed  in  Uving  green." 

Can  this  ever  become  antiquated? 
No,  not  while  our  Saviour*8  voice  is 
heard  in  the  world  :  '*  I  ilm  the  Good 
Shepherd."  I  see  no  difference  be- 
tween the  sentiments  of  Jacob  and 
those  which  Christ  requires  from  His 
disciples.    He  commemorates  a  shep- 
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herd  God,  a  divine  redeeming  angel, 
an  all-sufficient  friend.  O,  may  we 
liave  grace  to  approve  ourselves  as 
the  sheep  of  His  pasture, — to  follow 
where  He  leads,  be  contented  with 
His  provision,  till  He  brings  us  to 
that  fold — to  that  blessed  land  bf 
promise  of  which  it  is  said,  **  No  lion 
shall  be  there  nor  anj  ravenous  beast 
shall  go  up  thereon ;  but  the  Ldrab 
shall  lead  them  to  living  fountains  of 
waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  all  tears 
from  their  eyes." 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  dying 
sentiments,  and  even  words,  of  emi- 
nent saints  have  been  always  nearly 
the  same.  The  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  though  the  shell  of  it,  if 
the  expression  may  be  ufeed,  con- 
sisted so  much  in  teraporaU,  yet  it 
really  involved  all  the  grace  intended 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  world  in  the 
redemption  of  Christ.  And  it  is  upon 
this  internal  fact  that  Jslcob's  mind 
is  evidently  fixed.  It  was  the  same 
with  Joseph,  after  him,  who,  by 
faith,  made  mention  of  the  departure 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  gave 
commandment  cohcemirig  his  bones, 
not  that  it  was  of  much  consequence 
where  his  bones  were  laid,  but  it  was  a 
dying  profession  of  hisfdith.  It  was 
so  witn  David  long  ageS  kfter  when 
he  drew  near  his  end  :  "  Although  mjr 
house  be  not  so  witli  God,  yet  He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant ordered  in  all  things  and  sure." 
No  sooner  had  good  old  Simeon 
taketi  ilie  ihfant  Saviour  in  hi^  arttis. 


than  his  spirit  falls  into  an  ecstacy  of 
gratitude  and  joy — it  longs  to  break 
its  prison:  "Lord,  now  let  me  die. 
Now  I  am  satisfied.  Now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'* 
Temporal  good  may  minister  to  us 
much  comfbH  while  we  live,  bttt 
nothing  will  do  in  a  dying  hour  but 
Everlasting  hopes. 

No  greater  blessing  can  be  Wished 
or  desired  for  any,  young  or  old,  than 
adoption  into  the  fkmily  of  God — ^the 
house  of  Israel,  even  though  it  in- 
volves the  abandonment  of  what  thd 
world  calls  desirable.  We  daresay 
that  in  Egypt  sit  that  time  the  tlanie 
of  the  mother's  family  was  esteemed 
far  greater  than  that  of  Abraham  or 
Jacob.  Calling  one  by  the  ndme  of 
another  was,  as  all  know,  a  sign  of 
adoption.  By  it  is  to  be  understood 
his  being  enrolled  in  the  stock,  com- 
munity^  or  polity  which  is  considered 
as  in  some  way  originating  fro  m  or 
governed  by  the  person  whose  name 
it  bears.  Thus  God's  people  are  said 
to  have  His  name  called  upon  them. 
Can  we  doiibt  that  this  is  thd  main 
purport  6f  Jacob's  blessing  the 
great  end  of  his  adoption.  Admire, 
then,  this  specimen  of  faith  which  an 
apostle  commends  above  all  others, 
and  t^hich  it  has  beeri  the  object  of 
this  paper  to  illustrate,  **By  faith 
Jacob,  when  h^  was  a-dying,  blessed 
thfe  two  sons  of  J08e{)h,  And  wor- 
shipped lednihg  upon  the  top  of  his 
staff." 


baptist  Pwsiott  antaiig  %  §tmki. 


TITE  lite  hftppy  to  be  etiabled  to 
f  I  present  our  readers  Vith  a 
very  interesting  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cess which,  during  the  last  five  years, 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  Ame- 


rican   brethren    to     introduoe    the 
blessings    df   Christian  truth     sad 
Christian    civilisation     among    the 
Garrows. 
The  Gatrow  tribes  of  barbariana 
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occupy  a  triaDgular  and  mountainous 
tract  of  country  in  the  north-east  of 
Sengal,  lying  between  the  Berham- 
pota  and  the  Cossiah  hills.      Seen 
from  the  confines,  the  whole  appears 
to  be  a  confused  assemblage  of  hills 
from  100  to  3,000  feet  high,  watered 
by  numerous  small  streams,  and  con- 
taining little    level    ground.      The 
hills,  though  steep,  consist  of  a  rich 
deep  soil,  which  produces  a  most 
exuberant     vegetation,    while    the 
mountains  are  covered  with  noble 
untrodden  forests,  in  which  a  botanist 
would  luxuriate.     The  area  of  this 
region  is  computed  at  about  25,000 
square  miles,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  65  or  70,000.     These 
mountaineers  have  for  the  last  six 
centuries,  if  not  for  a  longer  period, 
enjoyed    their    wild    independence 
without  interruption  from  the  Mogul, 
or  the  British  Government,  and,  Uke 
all  mountain  tribes,  have,  from  time 
immemorial,  made  bloody  raids  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  below. 
When  Oovemment  took  the  lower 
Garrow  landowners  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  confined  the  hill  tribes  to 
their  own  fastnesses,  these  inroads 
ceased.     Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Sisson, 
in  charge  of  the  adjoining  district  in 
Bengal,  from  whom  our  first  accoimt 
of  these  tribes  is   derived,  recom- 
mended that  intelligent  natives  of 
rank,  supported  by  an  armed  force, 
should  be  appointed  to  the  superin- 
tendence of  this   region ;   but    the 
Government  has  latterly  improved 
on  this  plan  and  appointed  a  Euro- 
pean military  officer  to  this  charge. 
Before    Mr.   Sisson's   proposal   was 
acted  on,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
coming  down  to  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
to  barter  their  chief  produce,  cotton, 
for  the  articles  of  which  they  stood 
in  need.      The  fair    exchange  was 
considered  80  lbs.  of  salt  for  double 
that  weight  of  cotton,  but  the  Ben- 
galecy  who  practises  adulteration  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  known  in 
England,  mixed  earth  with  his  salt. 


and  weighted  it  with  moisture.  On 
the  occurrence  of  any  dispute  on 
this  subject,  the  assembled  Garrows 
united  in  arms  and  slaughtered  all 
within  their  reach.  The  presence 
of  an  armed  force  was,  therefore, 
considered  necessary  to  keep  the 
peace  during  the  progress  of  the 
traffic ;  and  a  body  of  matchlock  men, 
with  matches  ready  lighted,  was 
paraded  round  the  market  while  the 
sale  continued,  and  discharged  their 
matchlocks  at  short  intervals,  to 
remind  the  savages  that  they  were 
on  the  alert. 

The  (Arrows  rear  cattle,  goats, 
swine,  fowls  and  ducks,  dogs  and 
cats  for  their  food,  and  from  their 
own  hills  procure  deer,  wild  hogs, 
frogs  and  snakes,  of  all  of  which  they 
partake,  rejecting  no  food  but  milk, 
which  is  considered  an  abomination. 
Theyare  extremelypartial  to  puppies, 
but  their  mode  of  cooking  them  is 
the  highest  refinement  of  diabolical 
cruelty.  They  prepare  a  fermented 
liquor,  which  is  equally  agreeable  to 
men  and  women,  and  the  inordinate 
use  of  it  leads  to  constant  broils  and 
often  to  bloodshed.  Whenever,  in 
former  times,  they  succeeded  in  as- 
sassinating a  Bengalee  zemindar  and 
his  servants  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
the  relatives  and  neighbours  of  the 
assailants  assembled  around  the  reek- 
ing heads  brought  back  as  trophies, 
which  were  filled  with  liquor  and 
food,  while  the  Garrows  danced 
around,  singing  songs  of  triumph. 
The  heads  were  buried,  that  the  flesh 
might  putrify,  and  then  dug  up  and 
washed ;  then  there  was  another  song 
and  dance ;  and  the  skuUs  were  finally 
suspended  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  murder. 
The  value  of  the  skull  depended  on 
the  risk  encountered  in  obtaining  it, 
and  on  the  rank  of  the  victims.  Thus, 
in  1815,  the  cranium  of  a  Bengalee 
landholder  who  had  purchased  an 
estate  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  was 
priced  at  1,000  rupees,  while  that  of 
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the  Agent  of  another  zemindar  was 
valued  only  at  500  rupees,  and  that 
of  one  of  his  followers  fetched  harely 
10  rupees.  This  custom  of  hoarding 
skulls  and  making  them  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country  is 
peculiar  to  the  Oairows  ;  hut  the 
silver  coin  of  the  British  Government 
is  still  the  standard  of  exchange.  As 
a  G^rrow  never  travels  without  his 
sword,  murders  are  of  common  occur- 
rence, though  falsehood  is  held  in 
ahhorrence.  Among  the  southern 
trihes  the  youngest  daughter  is  the 
heiress,  and  the  females,  who  work 
as  laboriously  as  the  males,  enjoy 
many  privileges,  and  in  the  village 
debates  have  as  much  to  say  as  the 
men. 

When  the  husband  dies,  the 
widow  marries  the  brothers,  and  if 
they  all  die,  their  father.  The  dead 
are  burned.  Formerly,  if  the  de- 
ceased was  a  chief  of  ordinaiy  rank, 
the  head  of  one  of  his  slaves  was 
burned  with  him ;  if  a  man  of  higher 
dignity,  a  body  of  his  slaves  sallied 
from  tiie  hills,  and  seized  some  Hin- 
doo, whose  head  was  cut  off  and 
consumed  with  the  body  of  the 
chieftain. 

The  Garrows  do  not  appear  to 
possess  any  traditionary  legends 
of  their  origin.  They  have  no  writ- 
ten language.  They  are  a  peculiar 
race,  distinct  in  manners,  customs, 
and  language  from  all  the  races 
around  them.  They  imagine  that 
there  are  several  female  deities,  one 
of  whom  brought  forth  the  waters, 
another  the  earth,  and  so  on.  The 
sun  is  supposed  to  be  God,  and  is 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  Saljong. 
They  have  no  notion  of  the  destiny 
of  man  afber  death.  They  have 
neither  temples  nor  images,  and  if 
they  can  be  said  to  have  any  ideas 
of  religion,  it  is  simply  the  religion 
of  fear.  The  inferior  deities  are 
considered  malignant  spirits,  of  whom 
they  live  in  continual  dread.  These 
demons  are  soon  offended,  and,  in 


their  wrath,  are  supposed  to  send 
sickness  and  misfortune.  It  is  they 
who  withhold  rain  and  destroy  the 
harvests.  To  propitiate  them,  offer- 
ings are  made  of  fowls,  hogs,  liquor, 
dogs,  and  other  articles,  and  a  rich 
man  is  ofben  impoverished  by  these 
oblations.  The  only  one  redeeming 
point  in  their  superstitions  is,  that 
the  deities  do  not  require  human 
sacrifices,  which,  for  India,  is  a  gprand 
lineament  of  humanity. 

It  is  among  these  wild  savages, 
upon  whom  neither  Hindooism  nor 
Mahomedanism  has  made  any  im- 
pression for  twenty-five  centuries, 
that  the  American  Baptist  mission- 
aries have  for  the  last  five  years  been 
endeavouring  to  introduce  Chris- 
tianity. Their  mission  originated 
with  the  labours  of  the  Bev.  B.  Bion, 
of  the  Baptist  Mission  at  Dacca. 
About  six  years  ago  he  proceeded 
on  a  missionary  tour  to  Goalpara  and 
Gowhatty,  in  Assam,  and  preached 
and  distributed  tracts  in  the  bazaars. 
Some  of  them  were  torn  up,  others 
trampled  under  foot,  or  consigned 
to  the  shops;  but  several  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Garrow  youths,  some 
of  whom  had  been  induced  to  attend 
the  Government  school.  They  were 
read  and  pondered  over,  and  the 
Garrows  were  led  to  attend  the 
Mission  chapel.  After  several  months 
of  inquiry,  two  embraced  Christianity, 
and  were  baptized  in  February,  1863 
— the  first-fruits  of  the  Garrow  tribes. 
They  continued  in  Government  em- 
ploy for  several  months,  when  they 
evinced  a  strong  desire  to  visit  their 
own  countrymen,  and  tell  them  of 
the  way  of  salvation.  They  were 
appointed  missionary  assistants  in 
March,  1864,  and  sent  out  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Captain 
Morton,  then  deputy  Commissioner 
of  Goalpara — the  one  to  establish  a 
Garrow  school,  the  other  to  travel 
and  preach  in  the  villages.  At  first 
they  met  with  constat  ridicule. 
"  What !  *'  the  people  would  exclaim, 
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"  you  a  Garrow,  the  son  of  a  Garrow 
mother;  do  you  presume  to  know 
ipore  than  all  the  Garrow  nation,  and 
come  to  teach  us  religion  ?  '*  "  'f  rue," 
the  a9sistants  replied,  *'  we  are  only 
GafrqwSy  but  hear  a  moment  what 
none  qf  our  nation  ever  heard, — the 
way  to  be  saved.'*     Thus  they  pati- 
ently worked  on  for  two  ye^rs.     In 
4-ugu8t,  1866,  a  third  Garrow,  who 
had  been  studying  a^  t^owgong  for 
several  months,  was   baptized,  and 
added  to  the  assistants.    On  reach- 
ing the  field,  he  wrote  to  the  mis- 
sionaries to  express  his  delight  at 
seeing  sevepty   of  his  countrymen 
kneeling  in  Christian  worship  on  the 
Sabbath.      About    this    time,    Dr. 
Bronson,  the  senior  missionary,  re- 
ceived a  letter  signed  by  eight  Gar- 
rows   of  different  villages,   stating 
tb^j}  they  had  he^rd  from  the  lips  of 
their  two  countrymen  tho  way  of 
saJ^vation  through  Jesus  Christ,  and 
lariflhea  to  hear  froija  his  own  lips 
whether  thei?e  things  were  really  so  ; 
and  they  begged  hmti  to  visit  them. 
During  this  journey,  pr.  Bronson 
found  that  a  most  interesting  and 
surprising   work    was    in    progress 
among  the  tribes.     At  the  hrst  sta- 
tion there  was  a  school  of  Efteeu 
Garrow  boys ;  at  the  next,  a  neatly - 
built  village  of  about  twenty  houses, 
the  largest  and  best  of  which  was  a 
chapel,  where  Christian  worship  was 
maintained  every  Sabbath.     During 
his  stay  it  was  crowded  vvith  eager 
listeners.     Some  of  the  villagers  had 
c^uitted  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
the  mountains  and   settled  at  the 
foot  of  them,  because  they  would  not 
practise    heathen    rites.'    They   re- 
quested baptism,  and,  after  a  careful 
examination  through  the  assistants, 
he  baptised   twenty-seven    Garrow 
men  and  women,  formed  them  into  a 
church,  appointed  a  pastor,  and  in- 
structed them  in  the  Christian  furms 
of  marriage  and  burial.     The  next 
morning  he  went  to  the  chapel  to  bid 
farew^l  to  the    little    community. 


The  chapel  was  crowded.    One  of  the 
principal    men  of  the  village  was 
weeping  and  expostulating  with  the 
native  pastor :   **  I,  too,'*  he  said, 
**  am  a  Christian.  When  the  heathen 
Garrows  threatenejd  to  kill  us,  I  was 
oblige4  to  fly  for  my  life ;  but  I  did 
not  turn  back.  X  detest  heathen  prac- 
tices.    I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Saviour ;  why  may  I  pot  be  baptized 
and   be  numbered  ainong   his  dis- 
ciples?"    Others   made   the  s^me 
request;   apd  ten  persons,  well  re- 
ported of  by  the  assistants,  were, 
after  due  investigation,  received  into 
th.e  Church  by  baptism.     Then  in  a 
body    they  made    entreaty    for    a 
school :  "  We  wish  our  children  to 
be  taught.  Here  are  forty-nine  boys 
and  girls  for  a  school.     We  wish  to 
have  our  girls  taught  as  well  as  the 
boys."    Dr.  feronsop  then  appointed 
one  of  their  number,  who  had  been  a 
pupil  in  the  Government  school  ^ 
pundit,  and  supplied  him  with  ele- 
meptary  books.     In  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  in  1868,  Dr. 
Bronson  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Stod- 
dard, made  an  extensive  tour  along 
the  Qarrow  frontier,  visited  ^  the 
hauts,  or  markets,  examined  schools, 
and  provided    needful  school-houses 
and  chapels.  At  the  Christian  village 
established  by  the    Garrows  them« 
selves,  they  celebrated   the  Lord's 
Supper  for  the  first  time,  and  were 
delighted  to  see  no  less  than  seventy- 
two  Garrow  communicants.     Some 
of  them  rose  and  addressed  the  mis- 
sionaries.     One    said:    '^How    up- 
worthy  am  I  to  be  here,  I  whose  sun 
is  almost  set ;  who  have  known  no 
worship  but  that  of  devils,  how  won- 
derful that  I  should  have  been  called 
to   hear  of  this  new  religion,  and 
be  numbered  with  the  disciples  of 
Christ." 

To  sum  up  the  result  of  five  years  of 
labour.  The  missionaries,  Dr.  Bron- 
son and  Mr.  Stoddard,  while  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  Assam  Mission, 
reduced   the   Garrow  buogufige   to 
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writing,  and  printed  two  elementary 
books  in  it ;  a  third  is  in  the  press, 
and  a  vocabulary  ia  nearly  completed. 
The  sphere  of  operation  lies  along 
the  Garrow  frontier,  where  the  Gar- 
rows  have  established  various  hautSy 
or  markets,  for  the  barter  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  hills  and  the  plains.  The 
tribes  in  the  hills,  who  would  at  pre- 
sent resent  any  attempt  to  penetrate 
them,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
coming  down  to  the  markets  for 
traffic,  and  through  this  intercourse 
the  missionaries  hope  eventually  to 
work  their  way  into  the  interior.  Four 
schools  have  been  established,  con- 
ducted by  six  teachers,  and  attended 
by  21  Garrow  girls  and  111  boys ; 
81  adults  have  been  baptised,  and 
the  churches  arc  superintended  by 
four  ;Bative  pastors  and  catechists. 
These  efforts  to  impart^the  blessings 
of  Christian  civilisation  to  these  im- 


memorial barbarians,  have  been  duly 
appreciated  by  the  Government,  and 
assisted  by  grants  in  aid  for  the 
normal  class  and  village  schools. 
The  Christian  residents  in  Ass^m 
have  also  rendered  prompt  and 
liberal  aid.  But  the  opportunities 
of  usefulness  are  becoming  developed 
so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  the  resources 
of  the  mission,  and  any  dQnations 
from  British  Christians  in  our 
wealthy  island  would  materially 
assist  the  good  cause.  Dr.  BronBon, 
who  has  laboured  in  Assam  for  thirty- 
three  years,  after  a  recent  visit  to 
America  and  England  has  now 
returned  to  the  sphere  of  duty, 
resolved  to  die  in  harness ;  and  we 
should  be  gratified  to  forward  to  him 
any  tokens  of  sympathy  in  his  evan- 
gelical labours  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Editor  of  this  journal. 

M. 


C|e  (^mrmM  Cminnl. 


flE  (Ecumenical  Council  ha9  now 
been  assembled  seven  weeks 
without  any  apparent  practical  re- 
sult. It  wa^  generally  understood, 
that  on  the  6th  of  January,  the  feast 
of  the  Epiphany,  some  decree  would 
be  made  public,  but  when  the  day 
arrived,  it  was  notified  that  the 
labours  of  the  Council  in  reference  to 
dogma,  had  not  made  sufhcient  pro- 
gress to  allow  of  any  promulgation 
of  its  decisions.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  the  Syllabus, — 
the  fulmination  against  modern 
science,  progress  and  civilisation, — 
which  has  raised  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion fuuong  the  French,  Austrian, 
and  American  bishops.      The  pro- 


ceedings in  the  various  congregations 
are  most  scrupulously  guarded  from 
public  view.  The  prelates  are  bound 
not  to  divulge  anytliing  connected 
with  the  debates,  and  a  few  days  ago 
the  Pope  is  said  to  have  sharply 
rebuked  them  for  not  having  main-' 
tained  secresy.  There  wa?  little 
ground  for  such  a  remonstrance,  for 
there  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  an 
example  of  such  reticence  in  a  body 
of  750  men.  There  are  some  so 
devoid  of  generosity  as  to  attribute 
this  remarkable  fact  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  scarcely  any  authentic 
information  has  been  gained  of  the 
deliberations.     That  which  is  given 
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as  a  fact  one  ,day  is  ofben  contra- 
dicted by  the  same  correspondent 
soon  after,  and  no  two  versions  of  a 
statement  are  found  to  s^^ree.  Ail 
that  lis  known  for  certain  is,  that 
the  debates  are  stormy  beyond  what 
the  'Pope  and  his  Jesuit  advisers 
calculated  on.  To  many  of  the 
propositions  it  is  known  that  the 
most  strenuous  resistance  has  been 
offered  by  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  assembled  prelates. 
Bence,  every  effort  is  made  to  re- 
strain freedom  and  to  stifle  opposi- 
tion. The  bishops  cannot  but  per- 
ceive that  the  main  object  of  the 
convocation  is  to  curtail  episcopal 
authority  and  to  strengthen  the 
absolutism  of  the  Papacy ;  and  pro- 
positions which  might  otherwise 
have  passed  with  little  notice  are 
regarded  with  an  eye  of  suspicion. 
They  have  been  driven,  therefore,  to 
concert  measures  to  defeat  the  designs 
of  the  Pupe,  and  his  Holiness  has 
consequently  forbidden  them  to  meet 
at  each  other's  residences,  and  de- 
nounced such  meetings  as  Jacobi- 
nical. They  are,  moreover,  not 
allowed  to  check,  to  correct,  or  even 
to  see,  the  oflicial  reports  of  the 
speeches  they  have  delivered,  and  the 
papal  scribes  are  at  liberty  to  garble 
them  at  their  own  pleasure,  without 
the  risk  of  contradiction.  Their 
books  and  pamphlets  also  are  rigidly 
proscribed.  But  while  this  system 
of  coercion  is  practised  towards  the 
independent  bishops,  more  than 
800  of  the  indigent  prelates  are  de- 
pendent on  the  Pope  for  their  daily 
subsistence,  and,  according  to  the 
Vatican^  cost  the  papal  treasury 
£3,000  a-week. 

The  two  great  questions  which  the 
Council  is  convened  to  settle,  are  the 
Syllabus  and  Papal  Infallibility. 
The  latter  is  the  salient  point  at 
issue,  and  the  greatest  amount  of 
antagonism  is  concentrated  upon  it. 
The  Pope  himself  conscientiously 
believes  it,     "I  believed  it,"  he  is 


reported  to  have  said,  '^  when  1  was 

?lain  John  Mastai  Ferretti,  and  am 
to  doubt  it  now  that  I  am  Pope 
Pius  the  Ninth  ?  "  The  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  of  it  have  always  been 
the  Jesiiits,  the  unscrupulous  cham- 
pions of  the  Holy  See.  One  of  their 
most  eminent  writers,  Cardinal  Bel- 
larmine,  affirms  that  ''whatever 
doctrine  it  pleased  the  Pope  to  pre- 
scribe, the  Church  must  receive; 
there  could  be  no  question  raised 
about  proving  it.  She  must  blindly 
renounce  all  judgment  of  her  own, 
and  firmly  believe  that  all  the  Pope 
teaches  is  absolutely  true,  all  he 
commands  absolutely  good,  and  all 
he  forbids  simply  evil  and  noxious  ; 
for  the  Pope  can  as  little  err  in 
moral  as  in  dogmatic  questions."  The 
Cardinal  goes  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  if  the  Pope  were  to  err  by  pre- 
scribing sins  and  forbidding  virtues, 
the  Church  would  be  bound  to  con- 
sider sins  good  and  virtues  evil, 
unless  she  chose  to  sin  against  con- 
science ;  so  that  if  the  Pope  absolve 
the  subjects  of  a  prince  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance — which,  according 
to  BeUarmine,  he  has  afull  right  to  do 
— the  Church  must  believe  that  what 
he  has  done  is  good,  and  every 
Christian  must  hold  it  a  sin  to  re- 
main any  longer  loyal  and  obedient 
to  his  sovereign.  Another  of  the 
divines  has  asserted  that  "a  tho- 
roughly ignorant  Pope  may  veiy  well 
be  infallible,  for  God  has  before  now 
pointed  out  the  right  way  by  the 
mouth  of  a  speaking  ass."  And  the 
predecessor  of  the  present  Pontiff, 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  affirmed  that 
a  pope,  as  a  private  person,  might 
conceivablv  be  a  heretic.  The 
general  beuef  of  Roman  Catholics  is 
stated  by  one  of  their  own  communion 
to  be,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  when 
he  defines  a  point  of  faith  or  morals 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishops 
of  the  Church,  and  even  when  He 
speaks  apart  from  them  ex  cathedra, 
'*The  Pontiff  speaks  ex  catheira^'' 
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ftays  a  Roman  Catholic  writer, 
*'  wheiiy  as  supreme  pastor  and  head  of 
the  Church,  he  publishes  anything 
regarding  faith  and  morals  for  the 
whole  Church,  obliging  all  the  faith- 
ful, under  pain  of  heresy,  to  believe 
it  with  a  divine  faith.  This  is  called 
speaking  ex  cathedra,  that  is,  from 
the  plenitude  of  power,"  but  when 
speaking  in  any  other  capacity  than 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Universal 
Church,  he  is  liable  to  err  like  any 
other  bishop,  and  in  his  conduct,  his 
life,  and  his  acts,  he  may  go  wrong 
like  other  people. 

This  tenet  has  hitherto  been  sim- 
ply a  doctrine  which,  though  accepted 
by  devout  Catholics  as  ^mishing  a 
basis  of  confidence  and  a  centre  of 
unity  for  their  faith,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  others  with  impunity.  The 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  nowseekto  make 
it  an  article  of  faith,  and  to  clothe 
it  with  the  authority  of  a  dogma. 
And  as  Janus  has  justly  observed : — 

"If  this  desire  is  accomplished,  a 
new  principle  of  immeasura bio  impor- 
tance, both  retrospective  and  pro8])ec- 
tive,  will  be  established — a  principle 
which,  when  once  irrevocably  fixed, 
will  extend  its  dominion  over  men's 
minds  more  and  more  till  it  has 
coerced  them  into  subjectiou  to  every 
Papal  pronouncement  in  matters  of 
rehgion,  morals,  politics,  and  social 
science.  For  it  will  be  idle  to  talk 
any  more  of  the  Pope's  encroaching  on 
a  foreign  domain.  He,  and  he  alone, 
as  being  infallible,  will  have  the  right 
of  determining  the  limits  of  his  teach- 
ing and  action  at  his  own  good  plea- 
sure, and  every  such  dotermination 
will  bear  the  stamp  of  infallibility." 

We  cease,  therefore,  to  wonder 
that|  in  this  age  of  universal  fermen- 
tation, when  Austria  is  struggling  to 
be  released  from  the  Papal  yoke,  and 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  Italy  are 
'*  taming  church  lands  to  lay,"  and 
the  Pope  is  bent  on  pronouncing 
marriages  other  than  by  a  priest  un- 
canonical,  immoral,  and  invalid,  the 
bishops,  who  have  to  confront  the 


rising  tide  of  national  opinions, 
should  shrink  from  arming  him  with 
so  despotic  and  tremendous  a  power. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  carry  the 
dogma  by  acclamation,  which  might 
be  represented  as  the  irresistible 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but, 
in  the  temper  of  the  bishops,  this 
was  found  impracticable.  Then  it 
was  hoped  that  it  might  be  proposed 
in  Council  and  carried  with  sufficient 
unanimity;  but  this  prospect  was 
also  dispelled.  And  now  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Pope 
are  busily  employed  in  obtaining 
signatures  to  an  address,  beseeching 
him  at  once  to  pronounce  the  dogma 
of  Papal  infallibility.  It  is  said  by 
one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
journals  to  have  received  200  sig- 
natures ;  by  another,  to  be  already 
accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil: but  the  whole  transaction  is 
shrouded  in  mystery.  As  the  Pope, 
however,  has  sixteen  cardinals'  hats 
at  his  disposal,  and  three  himdred 
bishops  dependent  on  him  for  eleemo- 
synary doles,  it  will  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  to  find  the  dogma  trium- 
phant. 

The  most  important  question  con- 
nected with  the  Council  is,  what  will 
France  say  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Syllabus  and  of  Papal  Infallibility  ? 
It  has  been  well  remarked  that  the 
contest  between  Kome  and  all  Roman 
Catholicism  is  to  be  settled  between 
Eome  and  France.  Kome  cannot 
hope  to  obtain  from  other  Roman 
Catholic  countries  what  France  de- 
nies, nor  can  the  Pope  hope  to  obtain 
submission  from  other  states  if 
France  should  hold  her  own,  which 
is  sure  to  be  the  case.  The  Yellow 
Book  just  published  regarding  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire,  is  very 
significant  on  this  subject.  It  hints 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  Papal 
States,  which  renders  the  assembly 
of  the  Council  possible,  is  due  to  im- 
perial favour.  Withdraw  French 
bayonets,    and    the    Council  melts 
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awaj.  Two  reasons  are  assigned 
why  the  Emperor  is  not  represented 
at  Home.  One  is,  that  he  has  not 
been  invited,  but  the  right  to  be  re- 
presented is  distinctly  reserved.  In 
the  present  case  it  has  been  foregone, 
because  *'it  has  appeared  to  the 
Government  that  this  determination 
was  not  only  the  most  conformable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
nature  of  the  actual  relation  between 
Church  and  State,  but  that  it  was 
deemed  best  to  keep  itself  free  from 
all  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
decisions  which  will  be  made.  The 
^unbassador  of  the  Emperor  at  Rome 
will  be  charged,  as  occasion  may 
arise,  to  make  known  to  the  Holy 
See  our  impressions  on  the  course  of 
the  debate.  The  Emperor  will  exetr 
cise  a  moderating  influence  on  the 
Council,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  decUne  those  of  its  decisions 
which  may  not  harmonise  with  the 
public  rights  of  France."  Since 
the  publication  of  the  Yellow  Book, 
France  has  exchanged  personal  rule 


for  constitutional  government ;  and 
the  foreign  minister  u^der  the  new 
regime,  Count  Daru,  stated  on  the 
occasion  of  a  discussion  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  Court  at  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Holy  See,  that  France  boasts 
of  a  civU  law  totally  independent  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions.  In  that 
law  the  Court  of  Rome  acquiesced 
since  the  Concordat  of  the  year  1801. 
The  French  Government  engages  to 
resist  any  encroachment  either  on  the 
Concordat  itself,  or  on  the  rights 

fuaranteed  by  it.  The  Pope  and  his 
ishops,  the  Minister  hoped,  would 
attempt  no  trespass  upon  these 
grounds ;  but  were  they  to  do  so  the 
Church  would  be  simply  outlawed, 
were  even  the  State,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  be  exconununicated. 
Were  the  French  prelates  to  vote 
for  Infallibility  and  the  Syllabus,  an 
antagonism  might  arise  between 
Church  and  State  leading  either  to 
utter  separation,  or  internecine  con- 
flict. M. 
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Thb    Hl3B»iLBCHlCAL    SySTBM. — 

A  singular  scene  has  just  been  en- 
acted at  Liverpool,  which  exhibits 
in  a  strong  light  the  diflcrencc  be- 
tween Episcopal  imion  and  Chris- 
tian unity.  The  unity  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  depends,  according  to 
Holy  Writ,  on  the  Head,  even  Christ. 
The  union  of  Christians  on  the 
episcopalian  platform  is  based  on 
the  "  hierarchical  system.''  The 
Greek  Archbishop  of  Syra  had 
come    to    Liverpool    to  consecrate 


the  splendid  church  which  the 
Greek  merchants  of  that  town  have 
erected.  The  services  were  of  an 
elaborate  character  and  occupied 
eight  hours.  There  were  present 
the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Williams,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Butler  on  the  part  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  Forty  "  priests  and  dea- 
cons of  the  English  Churoh  of 
Liverpool   and    Birkenhead  '*    em- 
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braced  the  opportimity  of  present- 
ing him  with  an  address,  in  which 
they  stated  that  "  the  Holy  Church 
of  which  his  Grace  wa^  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament,  the  mother  of 
such  great  sainta  as  jOhrysostom, 
Basil,  Athanasius,  and  Cyril,  had 
ever  heen  regarded  by  the  Church 
ia  this  country  with  profound  rever- 
ence and  sympathy.  That  they 
were  the  clergy  of  a  church  which 
had  ever  earpestly  expressed  her 
desire  to  stand  in  the  old  paths, 
and  felt  a  deep  coi^cern  at  the  di- 
vided state  of  Christendom,  and 
whose  constant  prayer  to  Almighty 
God  was  that  He  would  of  His 
mercy  remove  all  hindrances  to  a 
speedy  union.  They  offered  their 
sincere  congratulations  to  his  Grace 
on  the  high  and  holy  object  of  his 
visit,  and  earnestly  requested  him 
to reiiiepiber  them  in  'his  celebra- 
tion of  the  divine  mysteries.'  " 

The  Archbishop  graciously  thank- 
ed them  for  the  greeting  they  had 
afforded  him,  saluted  them  in  return 
with  a  "  holy  kiss,"  invoked  on 
them  the  blessing  and  mercy  of  the 
Lord,  and  then  proceeded  to  ana- 
thematise the  Church  of  Eomc,  and 
all  dissenting  churches,  in  these 
glowing  terms:  "The  Anglican 
Church  having  for  a  long  time 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Papal 
power — a  heavy  yoke,  curtailmg 
the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ — ^but 
by  the  preservation  of  the  hierar- 
chical system  fortifying  herself 
against  that  Babel  confusion  of 
tongues  which  is  introduced  by  im- 
hridled  individual  license  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  sacred  things, 
could  not  but  preserve  profound 
reverence  and  sincere  sympathy  for 
that  church  whose  glory  it  is  to  be 
linked  in  uninterrupted  succession 
with  that  ancient  church  of  the 
East  in  which  the  Gospels  were 
preserved,  in  which  the  OEcumeni- 
cal  Councils  were  held,  in  which 
shone  forth  the   great  lathers  and 


doctors  of  the  faith," — and  it  n^iy 
be  added,  which  holds  the  docjkrine 
of  transubstantiation,  of  the  invo- 
cation of  the  Virgin  and  the  saints, 
of  priestly  absolution,  and  sacra- 
mental efficacy. 

At  the  request  of  the  ^^pul^iiion 
the  Archbishop  pronounced  the 
benediction,  the  Anglican  "  priests 
and  deacons  "  kneeling  and  crossing 
themselves.  They  had  assured  the 
prelate  tl^at  their  constant  prayer  to 
Almighty  God  was  that,  in  His 
mercy.  He  would  remove  all  hin- 
drances to  the  speedy  union  of  the 
Church  of  Englimd  and  the  Greek 
Chui'ch.  They  know  well  that  it  is 
the  prayers  of  the  righteous  which 
are  of  avail,  and  what  value,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  they  therefore  attaoh 
to  their  supplications  when,  thir- 
teen times  in  the  year,  they  stand 
up  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
and  consign  the  whole  Greek  Church 
to  everlasting  perdition  in  confor- 
mity with  the  creed  of  '*  that  great 
saint,'*  Athanasius? 

Thb  Twei.V£  Days'  Missioif  at- 
tracted no  ordinary  attention  a 
month  ago.  The  zeal  of  the  clergy- 
men engaged  in  it,  and  the  fervour 
of  their  addresses,  intended  to 
kindle  a  religious  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  only  church  had 
been  the  alehouse,  was  conamended 
by  many  who  disapproved  of  the 
pantomimic  ceremonies  which  ac- 
companied them.  It  is  with  pain 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  object  of  the  movement  was  not 
so  much  the  revival  of  religion  as 
the  revival  of  Komanism.  The  clo- 
ven foot  has  discovered  itself  from 
beneath  the  garment  of  zeal .  Among 
the  most  energetic  of  the  preachers 
was  the  Rev.  Mr. — or,  as  he  styles 
himseli',  the  Father — O'Neill,  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  On  a  recent  occasion  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  the  churc)i  of 
St.  Barnabas,  which  was  consecrated 
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in  October  last  by  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  now  of  Winchester,  and 
is  said  to  have  already  outstripped 
all  other  churches  in  the  diocese  in 
the  ostentation  of  ritualistic  obser- 
vances. He  warmly  advocated  the 
invocation  and  the  intercession  of 
saints.  After  detailing  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  body  of  St.  Ste- 
phen four  centuries  and  a  half  after 
his  death,  he  begged  the  audience  to 
pray  to  the  saints  to  intercede  with 
God  for  them.  He  lamented  the 
loss  of  the  shrines  and  relics  of  the 
saints  which  once  enriched  England, 
but  were  sacrilegiously  swept  away 
at  the  Reformation.  In  the  middle 
of  his  discourse  he  clasped  his  hands, 
and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  in- 
voked St.  Paul  to  intercede  for  him 
if  he  had  said  anything  amiss,  and 
to  give  him  power  to  express  him- 
self with  readiness  and  favour. 
But  what  response  could  St.  Paul 
have  made  from  above  to  such  an  ap- 
peal but  to  refer  the  Father  O'Neill 
to  his  epistles :  *'  For  there  is  one 
mediator  between  Qod  and  man,  the 
man  Jesus  Christ ;  and  if  an  angel 
from  heaven  preach  any  other  Gos- 
pel to  you  than  that  which  we  have 
preached,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Ebligious  Tolebation  in  Swe- 
BBK. — We  stated  some  time  back 
that  the  Swedish  Parliament  had 
passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  religious 
liberty,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
opposition  of  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. We  are  now  happy  to  learn 
that  the  King  has  given  his  sanction 
to  the  Act  passed  in  that  assembly, 
and  that  the  organisation  of  Dis- 
senting communities  without  the  in- 
terference of  the  Lutheran  clergy, 
is  now  admitted  by  law.  Seces- 
sion from  the  Established  Church  is 
no  longer  prohibited,  llie  children 
of  mixed  marriages  need  no  longer 
be  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  creed, 
and  marriages  may  be  celebrated  as 
well  by  civil  officials  and  Noncon- 


formist ministers  as  by  the  Lutheran 
clergy. 

Outrage  on  Missionaries  in 
Chii^^a. — Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the 
British  representative  at  the  Court 
of  Pekin,  has  proceeded  to  the  town 
of  Ngan-King,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Yang-tse,  to  investigate  an 
outrage  which  has  recently  been 
committed  on  Protestant  Mission- 
aries. This  small  town  contains  a 
population  of  only  20,000,  but  it  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Govern- 
ment literary  and  military  exami- 
nations, and  is  crowded  with  literati, 
who  have  always  been  foremost  in 
exhibiting  their  hatred  of  foreigners. 
Two  missionaries,  Messrs.  Meadows 
and  Williamson,  together  with  Mrs. 
Meadows  and  her  two  children,  have 
been  residing  in  it  since  the  spring 
of  1868.  When  the  examinations 
were  about  to  take  place,  one  of  the 
Chinese  magistrates  called  on  them, 
and  requested  them  to  discontinue 
all  public  teaching  while  they  lasted. 
He  was  informed  that  they  had  not 
commenced  preaching,  and  that  their 
labours  were  confined  to  the  recep- 
tion, in  their  own  house,  of  those 
who  desired  to  receive  information 
and  instruction.  It  was  then  sug- 
gested that  they  should  quit  the 
town  for  three  months*;  but  they 
stated  that  it  was  not  convenient 
for  them  to  do  so.  Soon  after  the 
examinations  commenced  an  inflam- 
matory placard  was  exhibited  in  the 
Hall,  denouncing  the  missionaries 
as  a  seditious  and  ungovernable  set, 
and  calling  on  the  students  to  de- 
stroy the  mission  house  on  the  5th 
November.  The  missionaries  ap- 
plied for  protection  to  one  of  the 
magistrates,  but  he  refused  to  see 
them.  They  then  sought  the  house 
of  another  official,  but  on  entering 
the  outer  court  were  assailed  by 
a  large  number  of  students,  who 
shouted,  ''  Beat  the  foreign  devils ! 
kill  the  foreign  devils !"    They  had 
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to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  map^strate's  house.  In 
the  meantime  the  mob  of  students 
attacked  the  mission  house,  des- 
troyed the  furniture,  and  curried 
off  all  the  books  and  MSS. ;  Mrs. 
Meadows's  wedding-ring  was  torn 
off  her  finger,  and  her  person  was 
rudely  searched  for  money.  She 
herself  was  conveyed,  with  her  child- 
ren, one  an  infant,  by  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, amidst  the  yells  of  the  assail- 
ants, to  the  house  where  her  husband 
and  his  colleagues  had  sought  refuge. 
The  mission  house  was  then  de- 
molished. The  missionary  party 
remained  in  the  magistrate's  house 
till  dark,  and  were  then  supplied 
with  a  hundred  dollars  to  compensate 
them  for  the  destruction  of  their 
house  and  property,  and  embarked, 
under  the  protection  of  a  small  mi- 
Utary  party,  in  native  boats  for  Kin- 
Kiang,  which  they  reached  in  five 
days. 

Lord  Clarendon,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, in  a  recent  despatch  forbade 
the  use  of  powder  and  shot  by  naval 
officers  of  their    own    spontaneous 
impulse,  to  exact  reparation  for  the 
outrages  committed  on  English  mis- 
sionaries, and  desired  that  applica- 
tion should,  in  such  cases,  be  made 
to    the  Cabinet  at   Pekin    for   the 
protection  guaranteed  by  the  trea- 
ties.    This  judicious  despatch   ob- 
tained the  concurrence  of  all  right- 
minded  men  in  this  country,  though 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
oriental  character,  and  more  espe- 
cially with  that  of  the  Chinese,  enter- 
tained serious  doubts  of  its  efficacy 
in  a  Court  susceptible  only  of  fear. 
This  is  the  first  occasion,  we  believe, 
in  which   the  Envoy  has   been  re- 
quired  to   act  on  his  instructions ; 
and  we  await  the  result  of  the  in- 
quest  with    no   little  interest,   but 
without  the  least  anxiety,  fully  aware 
that  the  Christian  public  in  England 
will  demand   in  a  voice  which  no 
Ministry  will  resist,  the  most  ample 


and  continuous  protection  of  its 
missionary  agents,  when  no  acts  of 
misfeasance  or  indiscretion  can  be 
laid  to  their  charge. 

The  Established  Chvbch  ik 
Jamaica. — On  the  Ist  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  grace  1870,  the  Church 
established  by  law  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second  ceased  to  exist. 
The  papers  have  jiist  published  the 
very  interesting  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Governor  and  the  Colonial 
Office.  Sir  John  Grant's  letter,  like 
everything  he  writes,  is  distinguished 
by  its  clearness,  solidity,  and  impar- 
tiality, and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
symbol  of  an  administration  which 
forms  a  happy  contrast  with  the 
bigoted  and  sanguinary  rule  of  Gx)- 
vemor  Eyre.  In  his  letter  of  the  23rd 
July,  1869,  Sir  John  states  that  on 
his  arrival,  three  years  before,  he 
found  that,  out  of  a  colonial  revenue 
of  £314,000,  about  £38,000  were 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
Establishment,  in  addition  to  £7,100 
of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  making 
in  all  £45,000.  But  so  ill  arranged 
was  this  system  that,  imder  any 
tolerable  arrangement,  less  than  haLf 
the  money  would  have  effected  a 
more  satisfactory  result.  Practically, 
the  clergy  were  under  no  efficient 
control.  In  some  places  there  was 
a  great  abundance  of  them ;  while 
extensive  and  populous  districts  were 
destitute  of  aU  religious  instruction. 
An  empty  church  was  sometimes  to 
be  found  close  to  a  fully-attended 
meeting-house.  During  Sir  John's 
administration,  the  number  of  the 
clergy  had  been  reduced  from  eighty- 
one  to  sixty-six,  and  the  cost  of  the 
Establishment  by  £11 ,000.  The  re- 
ligious statistics  of  the  island  stand 
thus : — 

The  Episcopalian  congrega- 
tions number.         .         .     31,638 
Baptist      ....     26,488 
Wesleyan  ....     25,253 
Moravians  .         .     10,000 
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United  I^tesbyterians 
Indepelidents     . 
Roman  Catholic 
United  Methodist 
All  others  . 


6,467 
5,630 

4,484 

1,070 

612 


111,637 

The  population  of  the  island  is  esti- 
mated at  500,000. 

The  Act  which  authorised  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Establishment  expired 
with  the  last  year,  and  the  question 
arose  whether  it  should  be  renewed 
or  not.  Under  the  impression  ttat 
imaided  voluntary  exertions  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  a 
large  portion  of  the  coloured  popu- 
lation from  relapsing  into  barbarism, 
Sir  John  was  disposed  to  supple- 
ment them  by  assistance  from  the 
colonial  treasury,  impartially  dis- 
tributed among  all  denominations. 
It  has  tnus  come  to  be  said  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  "  concurrent  en- 
dowment," a  proposal  of  evil  onxen, 
which,,  though  patronised  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Ban  Russell,  has  been 
rqected  and  reprobated  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  Sir  John 
had  not  tlie  remotest  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  save  the  Establish- 
ment hy  propitiating  the  other  de- 
nominations with  a  sop.  His  sole 
object  was  to  save  tlie  colony  from 
the  growth  of  a  dunghill  and  brutish 
population.  His  design  was  bene- 
volent, though  he  was  aware  that 
there  existed  strong  conscientious 
objections  to  all  State  aid  among 
some  of  the  Nonconformist  bodies ; 
but  he  was  not  without  hope 
that  all  communions  might  be  in- 
duced to  accept  it,  in  one  shape  or 
another.  In  reply  to  this  letter. 
Lord  OianviUe  stated  that  "the 
purely  voluntary  system  had  £&iled 
to  reach  large  masses  of  the  people, 
and  the  Baptists  confess  that,  since 
they  ceased  to  avail  themselves  of 
pecuniary  aid  from  this  coimtry,  the 
number  and  influence  of  their  mis- 
sions have  decreased."    He  was  by 


no  means  opposed  to  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Governor;  but  if  a 
general  concurrence  in  the  oflbr  of 
pecuniary  aid  could  not  be  obtained, 
the  objections  to  the  scheme  seemed 
to  be  insuperable.  As  such  concur- 
rence was  hopeless,  the  Act  has  been 
allowed  to  expire,  and  another  is  to 
be  introduced  to  save  vested  rights, 
and  to  continue  to  fht  dignitaries 
and  clergy  of  the  Church  the  sti- 
pends they  now  enjoy  during  their 
lives  or  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
The  Bishop  of  Jamaica  has  not 
for  more  than  ten  years  seen  his 
diocese,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  professional,  function  he  has  p^er- 
formed  has  been  the  signature  of 
his  monthly  pay-bill,  which  could 
be  as  effectually  performed  in  Lon- 
don or  Paris  as  in  Kingston.  Ilis 
8ufii*agati  ahd  substitute,  the  Bishop 
of  Kingston,  on  being  informed  by 
the  Governor  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  determined  on  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  in  Jamaica,  called  a 
general  meetitig  or  convention  of 
the  dergy  and  Iriity  of  ilie  island  to 
be  held  on  Thursday,  the  Feast  of 
the  Epiphany,  to  disciiss  the  cctaipo- 
sition  of  the  fiitui-e  gdf eming  and 
representative  body  of  the  Church 
in  Jamaica  ;  but  finding  that  the 
Epiphany  fell  on  a  mail-day,  post- 
poned the  meeting  for  a  week.  We 
have  thus  two  bodies — the  one  in 
Ireland,  the  other  in  Jamaica — en- 
gaged simultaneously,  but  indepen- 
dently, in  framing  a  cdnstitution  for 
Coimt  Cavour's  "  Free  church  in  a 
free  state." 

Baptist  Mission  nr  Jamaica. — 
The  following  is  the  graceful  testi- 
mony borne  by  Sir  John  Grant  to 
the  labours  of  our  mission  on  the 
island  :— 

' '  After  the  ^eat  era  of  emancipation 
the  Baptist  ministers  entered  the  field 
with  advantages  of  which  they  made 
goodujse.  In  consequenceof  their  worthy 
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exertioiLs  in  the  two  great  causes  of 
making  the  slayes  Gmistians  and  of 
making  them  freemen,  they  had 
gained  their  love  and  their  unbounded 
confidence.  The  mad  and  bitter  days 
which  immediately  followed  emanci- 
pation could  not  but  add  to  the  just 
mfluenoe  of  such  Mends  of  the  eman- 
cipated class  as  were  the  Baptist 
missionaries.  Consequently,  wherever 
Baptists  congregated,  large  and  very 
costly  chapels  arose,  paid  for  by  volim- 
tary  contribution ;  and  very  ample 
provision  for  the  ministers  was  made  by 
unstinted  voluntary  contributions.  In 
this  flourishing  state  of  things  the 
Baptist  missionaries  here  abandoned  all 
pecuniary  connection  with  the  Baptist 
community  at  home.  But  gradually 
as  time  wore  on,  as  wiser  and  better 
courses  were  adopted  by  others,  and  as 
the  old  generation  which  remembered 
the  bad  days  died  out,  ^e  peculiar  ad- 
vantages of  the  Baptists  dropped  away. 
For  some  time  past  it  is  not  doubtful 
that  the  power  for  good  once  possessed 
by  this  communion  here  has  been  to 
some  extent  crippled  troin.  want  of 
adequate  means.  The  number  of  the 
members  of  their  communion  has 
admittedly  been  much  reduced;  but 
what  I  regard  as  a  far  greater  evil  is, 
that  as  their  best  miiusters  die  out, 
they  find  it  always  difficult,  indeed, 
sometimes  impossible,  to  replace  them 
by  men  of  the  same  stamp.    A  worthy 


and  much-respected  Baptist  minister 
has  been  named  to  me,  who  was 
literally  starved  out  of  a  populous  and 
thriving  parish,  where  for  years  he  had 
been  exercising  his  ministry  to  very 
gfeat  advantage.  When  such  a  case 
can  occur,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  now  men  of  the 
best  class  must  be  apparent.  The  fact 
is  to  be  lamented,  but  it  is  not  the  less 
a  fact,  that  even  in  respect  of  the  old 
Baptist  negro  connection,  the  voluntary 
sy^m  has  become  a  losing  experiment ; 
whilst  its  continuance  wul  render  the 
expansion  over  new  gi'ound  of  the  le- 
gitimate and  useful  religious  teaching 
of  this  communion  I  fear  hopeless." 

It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these 
remarks  without  a  feeling  of  ^egret 
that  this  field  of  evangefistic  labour 
should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste 
for  want  of  assistance  from  the  de- 
nomination which  was  the  foremost 
in  cultivating  it.  Our  communion 
at  home  is  doubled  in  numbers  and 
strength  since  the  pecuniary  con-: 
nection  with  ihis  once  flourishing 
mission  was  dissolved,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  in 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Jamaica  churches  it  has  not  become 
a  Christian  duty  to  extend  our  aid 
to  this  drooping  cause. 


d^dratts  from  |ltfo  ^otih. 


PKESSENSB'S  *'  EARLY    YEARS    OP    CHRISTIANITY.'' 


QiTTs  AKD  Offices. 

AFTER  referring  to  the  gifts  of 
tongues,  of  prophecy,  and  heal- 
ing, which  last ''  was  largely  on  the 
early  churches,  not  on  the  apostles 
alone,  but  indiscriminately  among 
all  Christians,"  M.  Fressens^  says : 


**  These  peculiarly  supernatural  gifts 
abounded,  for  obvious  reasons,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Church — ^the 
period  of  creation  and  formation. 
They  may  re-appear,  but  in  a  subor- 
dinate degree,  in  times  which  have 
some  analogy  with  tlie  first  century ; 
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but  these  miraculous  endowments 
must  never  be  regarded  as  the  neces- 
sary manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  earth.  The  gifts  which 
abide  are  not  those  of  a  specially 
miraculous  character ;  they  are  those 
which  blend  in  beautiful  harmony, 
nature  and  grace,  the  human  element 
and  divine — the  very  gifts  by  which 
the  apostles  were  themselves  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  We  place 
in  this  second  category  the  gift  of 
teaching*  and  that  of  government. f 
The  former  is  applied  sometimes  to 
the  practical  side  of  Christianity,  and 
then  it  is  called  the  word  of  wisdom  ; 
sometimes  to  the  theoretical  side, 
and  then  it  is  called  the  word  of 
knowledge.  J  The  gift  of  govern- 
ment must  be  accompanied  by  the 
gifb  of  the  discernment  of  spirits ;  § 
for  at  a  period  when  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  supernatural  world  were 
so  frequent,  it  was  of  moment  to  dis- 
cern between  the  true  inspiration  and 
the  false.  The  gifb  of  teaching,  like 
that  of  government,  obviously  implied 
certain  natural  aptitudes,  and  could 
not  be  exercised  without  the  concur- 
rence of  moral  and  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. 

"  Such  were  the  principal  gifts 
bestowed  on  the  Church.  They  pre- 
ceded the  various  offices ;  it  is  utterly 
false  to  pretend  that  they  depended 
in  any  way  on  those  offices,  and 
were  manifested  only  within  the 
limits  of  a  fixed  organisation.  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
the  Spirit  of  God  never  surrenders 
its  sovereign  freeness.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  hierarchy  do  not  deny 
that  miraculous  gifts  were  bestowed 
on  the  Christians  generally ;  but  they 
assert  on  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastics 
a  monopoly  of  the  gift  of  teaching, 
the  use  of  which  must,  they  main- 
tain, be    regulated  by  official   and 

♦  Rom.  xii.  7. 

f  Kv^iffnotts  (1  Cor.  xii.  28). 
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sovereign    authority,    or    doctrinal 
anarchy  will  inevitably  follow.  This 
distinction,  however,  is  wholly  arbi- 
trary.   The  synagogue  already  ac- 
knowledged,  under  certain   limita- 
tions, the  right  of  every  pious  Jew 
to  teach.     It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  sight  should  have  been  extended 
by  St.  Paul  to  all  Christians,  with 
the  exception  of  women,  who  were  to 
be  silent  in  public  worship.    *  When 
ye  come  together,'  he  says,  *  every- 
one of  you  hath  a  psalm,  hath  a 
doctrine,  hath  an  interpretation.  Let 
all  things  be   done  unto  edifying.* 
This  right  was  long  acknowledged 
in    the  Church.     We  read   in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  *  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions :'  '  Let  him  who  teaches,  if 
he  be  a  layman,  be  versed  in  the 
Word.'     It  is   impossible  then   to 
trace   a  clear  line    of  demarcation 
between  the  gift  of  prophecy  and 
that  of  teaching.     The  latter,  like 
the  former,  belonged  to  the  Church 
without  distinction   of  clergy.      It 
remains  an  established  fact  that  all 
believers  had  the  right  to  teach  in 
public  worship.     All  alike  took  some 
share  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
munity.    They  were  summoned,  as 
we  have  seen  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conferences  at  Jerusalem,  to  take  a 
part  in  important  deliberations.  The 
letters  of  the  apostles  laid  upon  all 
the  duty  of  caring  for  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  congregation.     Disci- 
pline was  an  act  of  the  community, 
not  of  the  clergy.     To  the  Corin- 
thian Christians,  Paul  writes  with 
reference  to  the  man  guilty  of  in- 
cest :  *  I  verily,  as  absent  in  body, 
but  present  in  spirit,  have  judged 
already,  as  though  I  were  present, 
concerning  him  that  hath  so  done 
this  deed,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  when  ye  are  gathered 
together,  and  my  spirit,   with  the 
power  of  the  Lord    Jesus  Christ.* 
The  entire  Church  is  supposed  to 
be  assembled,  with  the  apostle,  as  a 
council  of  discipline,  under  the  in- 
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visible  presidency  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  No  distinction  is  made  ; 
all  the  believers  are  called  together 
to  pronounce,  as  a  sovereii^u  tribunal, 
the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The 
excommunication  is  spoken  in  their 
name.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  in 
their  name  that  the  repentant  sinner 
is  re-admitted  into  the  Church.  The 
Church,  as  a  body,  pardons  the 
wrong  he  did  to  it  by  bringing 
dishonour  upon  it,  and  permits  him 
to  return  to  the  communion  of  the 
brethren.  The  power  of  the  keys 
thus  belongs,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
to  all  Christians. 

''  The  sacraments  are  equally  far 
from  being  a  monopoly  of  the  clergy. 
These  principles  were  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Church,  that  long  after, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  undergone 
most  important  changes,  they  re- 
ceived striking  testimony  from  the 
lips  of  St.  Jerome.  He  says :  *  The 
right  of  the  laity  to  baptise  has  often 
been  reoognised  in  cases  of  necessity, 
for  everyone  may  give  that  which  he 
hath  received.'  We  read  in  the  Com- 
mentaries attributed  to  Ambrose, 
that '  in  the  beginning  all  taught  and 
all  baptized  on  every  opportunity.' 
With  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Paul  attributes  to  all  Christians  the 
breaking  of  the  bread  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  cup.  'The  cup  of  bless- 
ing tohich  we  hless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ? 
The  bread  tohich  we  breaks  is  it  not 
the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ?'  Prom  all  this  it  follows 
that  the  idea  of  a  sacerdotal  order 
was  altogether  foreign  to  the  churches 
founded  by  PauL" 

Episoopaot. 

''Episcopal  pretensions  have  fre- 
quently been  founded  on  the  pas- 
sages in  Paul's  Epistles  where  the 
w(nd  bishop  occurs.  But  an  atten- 
tive examination  of  the  text  shows 
that  the  two  word  elder  and  bishop 
are  used  interchangeably,  and  that  in 


the  language  of  Paul  they  are  synony- 
mous, representing  one  and  the  same 
office.  He  never  mentions  three 
degrees  in  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  ; 
he  recognises  two  only — the  office  of 
elder  or  bishop,  and  that  of  deacon. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  several  bishops 
were  found  at  once  in  the  same 
church,  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  notion  of  there  being  one  bishop 
superior  to  the  elders.  St.  Peter,  in 
his  first  Epistle,  carries  this  identi- 
fication of  the  bishop  with  the  elder 
so  far  as  to  charge  the  latter  to 
use  well  the  episcopal  office,  taking 
watchful  oversight  of  the  flock.  This 
identity  of  the  office  of  bishop  with 
that  of  elder,  is  so  very  apparent  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  it  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  whole  ancient  Church, 
even  at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
episcopate,  properly  so  called.  *■  The 
elder  is  identical  with  the  bishop,' 
said  St.  Jerome, '  and  before  parties 
had  so  multiplied  under  diabolical 
influence,  the  churches  were  gov- 
erned by  a  council  of  elders.'  The 
name  of  bishop  was  more  frequently 
used  in  the  churches  founded  among 
the  Pagans,  because  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  accustomed  thus  to 
designate  the  magistrates,  whose 
functions  in  the  State  had  some 
analogy  with  those  of  the  elders  in 
the  church,  since  it  was  their  office 
to  exercise  vigilance  over  the  interests 
of  the  republic. 

"  Li  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to 
establish  the  episcopate  upon  the 
Words  of  the  Apostles,  an  eflbrt  has 
been  made  to  uphold  it  by  giving 
an  exaggerated  significance  to  cer- 
tain facts  of  an  exceptional  and  tran- 
sitory character  in  the  primitive 
Church.  Reference  is  made  to  the 
mission  of  organising  the  churches 
committed  by  Paul  to  Titus  and 
Timothy ;  the  part  taken  by  James 
at  Jerusalem  is  urged  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  same  theory.  But  these 
facts,  rightly  understood,  ought  to 
tell     against    hierarchical     uotions, 
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instead  of  lending  them  any  support. 
With  reference  first  to  Timothy  and 
Titos,  they  hear  no  likeness  whatever 
to  hishops  governing  a  diocese ; 
they  are  missionaries,  or,  as  Paul 
calls  them,  evangelists,"*^  whose  mis- 
sion it  is  to  direct  the  first  steps  of 
young  and  inexperienced  churches. 
They  exercise  a  truly  apostoHoal 
power,  wherever  that  power  is  neoes- 
sary.  They  derive  their  exceptional 
authority  from  an  exceptional  situa- 
tion. They  are  no  apostolical  le- 
gates, invested  with  official  dignity  ; 
they  are  simply  the  representatives  of 
St.  Paul,  his  friends  and  fellow- 
workers.t  They  do  the  work  of 
missionaries.  They  exercise  over  the 
yoiug  churches  the  vigilance  indis- 
pensahle  in  the  period  of  creation  and 
formation ;  hut,  as  we  shall  observe, 
they  never  infringe  the  inalienable 
rights  of  Christian  liberty.  They 
are  no  more  bishops  than  were  the 
Apostles.  They  are,  like  them^  the 
founders  of  ohorches,  nothing  more 
and  nothing  less.  Their  claim  rests 
on  the  important  duties  undertaken 
by  them  in  connection  with  those 
churches,  or  rather  on  the  great 
love  they  bear  them.   Their  authority 


is  entirely  moral,  and  is  vindicated 
by  its  effects ;  it  resolves  itself  into 
influence.  The  Apostolic  missionary 
cannot  acquit  himself  faithfully  of 
his  task  >vithout  using  his  authority ; 
he  must  needs  water  that  which  he 
has  planted,  and  cultivate  and  cherish 
that  which  he  has  helped  to  create. 
He  feels  bound  to  uphold  the  frail 
plant  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
gather  strength,  to  sustain  itself  un- 
supported against  the  shook  of 
storms. 

"  We  have  already  stated  our  views 
of  the  ministry  of  James  at  Jeru- 
salem. In  spite  of  the  assertions  of 
the  father,  we  maintain  that  it  pre- 
sents no  analogy  to  the  episcopate  of 
subsequent  ages.*  He  also  is  an 
apostle,  and  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial, though  he  can  show  no  formal 
nomination  to  the  office.  He  is  an 
Apostle,  as  Paul  was  by  right  of  his 
lofty  piety,  and  of  the  divine  power 
manifested  in  him.  His  diocese 
extends  as  far  as  his  influence  and 
his  word  can  reach.  Thus  a  careful 
examination  of  facts  destroys  all  the 
chimeras  of  an  episcopal  organisation 
of  the  first  century.'* 


« THE  ROB  ROY  ON  THE   JORDAN." 


Waht  of  a  Good  Map  of 
Palestine. 

Op  Palkbtine  itself  we  are  shame- 
fully ignorant,  though  the  whole  area 
of  the  country  is  not  larger  than 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  together. 
Jerusalem,  in  a  sense  the  metropolis 


of  the  world,  has  still  many  nooks 
not  even  visited  by  men  who  can  use 
their  eyes  and  pens,  and  yet  all  that 
is  left  of  that  city  would  easily  be 
contained  in  Hyde  Park.  In  full 
keeping  with  this  unaccountable 
ignorance  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
Holy  City,  would  be  our  acquiescent 


*  *Ef«/o}f  irotTiffov  ivstfftXtarov  (2  Tim. 
iv.  5,  compared  with  Eph.  iv.  11). 

t  £vyi^7os  (Rom.  xvi.  21 ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  viu.  23.) 

*  See  Hegesippus  in  Eosehius  ii.  23» 
loKu^os  *lt^o<ro\vfiuy  ifriauovs.  **  Const. 
Apost,"  book  vi.  ckap.  xiv ;  Epiphan. ; 
^'Haeres,"  Izzvii.  of  "Jacobus,  qui  ap- 


pcllatur  frater  Domini,  post  passioneni 
Domini,  statim  ab  Apostolis  HieroBolymo- 
rum  Epificopua  Ordinatur"  (August., 
*'  Catal.  Script.  Eccles.").  All  these  teiti- 
monies  are  without  weight,  booause  we 
know  that  the  fathera  transferred  to  the 
past  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their 
own  time. 
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permission  for  the  Holy  River  to  run 
on  with  any  portion  of  it  still  un- 
traced.  Jordan  is  the  sacred  stream 
not  only  of  the  Jew,  who  has  "  Moses 
and  the  Prophets ;"  of  the  Christian, 
who  treasures  the  memories  of  his 
Master's  life  upon  earth  ;  of  the  cast- 
out  Ishmaelite,  who  has  dipped  his 
wandering  bloody  foot  in  this  river 
since  the  days  of  Hagar ;  but  of  the 
Moslem  faithful  also,  wide  scattered 
over  the  world,  who  deeply  venerate 
the  Jordan.  No  other  river's  name 
is  known  so  long  ago  and  so  far  away 
as  this,  which  calls  up  a  host  of  past 
memories  from  the  Mahomcdan  on 
the  plains  of  India,  from  the  latest 
Christian  settler  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains of  America,  and  from  the  Jew 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  not 
only  of  the  past  that  the  name  of 
Jordan  tells,  for  in  the  more  thought- 
ful hours  of  not  a  few,  they  hear  it 
whispering  to  them  before,  strange 
shadowy  truths  of  that  future  happier 
land  that  lies  over  the  cold  stream  of 

death Yet,  in  the  brief  run  of 

this  venerated  river,  so  looked  upon 
by  mountains,  so  watched  by  ancient 
tribes,  and  so  often  pencilled  by 
travellers,  there  are  actually  portions 
which  no  map  delineates  rightly, 
because  no  observer  has  been  pri- 
vileged to  see  them.  For  ten  miles 
the  course  of  the  Jordan  is  almost 
unknown,  or  its  description  at  any 
rate  is  not  published,  and  three  miles 
of  this  interval  have  most  probably 
never  been  seen  before. 

A  Crocodile  ik  the  Ktshon. 

Once  more  in  the  Kishon,  we  had 
open  water,  and  the  weather  suddenly 
cleared  up,  with  bright  sunshine  at 
noon.  It  was  time  now  to  breakfast, 
so  my  bag  was  drawn  out,  and  the 
viands  spread  on  deck,  while  the 
canoe  floated  gently  about  twenty 
feet  from  the  southern  bank.  Here 
an  event  happened  which  was  totally 
unexpected,  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing.   My  paddle  was  at  the    time 


across  the  deck,  and  I  was  lolling  in 
the  '*  well "  as  if  on  a  couch,  for  it 
was  found  quite  impossible  to  land  on 
any  part  of  Kishon's  banks.  I  was 
dipping  a  little  tin  drinking-can, 
with  my  hand  dabbling  in  the  water, 
when  a  strange  sound  was  heard 
quite  near — a  measured  breathing, 
gurgling,  hissing  sound.  After  this 
had  been  repeated.  I  turned  quietly 
round  to  look.  Within  a  foot  of  my 
paddle,  and  close  to  my  boat,  and  just 
by  my  hand,  I  saw  the  nose  and 
mouth  of — a  crocodile !  For  a  second 
or  two  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  ex- 
traordinary apparition  as  if  spell- 
bound by  a  serpent's  gaze.  The 
nose  was  dark  grey  in  colour,  smooth 
and  rounded,  and  it  stuck  out  above 
water.  The  mouth  was  open,  and 
the  water  gurgled  out  and  in.  Not 
the  slightest  doubt  had  I,  that  this 
was  the  face  of  a  crocodile,  though 
from  its  position  behind  me  in  the 
muddy  water,  and  because  my  head 
was  low,  I  did  not  see  its  eyes.  A 
crocodile's  head  had  long  ago  been 
familiar  to  me,  for  I  had  seen,  quite 
near,  at  least  fifty  of  them  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  for  twenty  years  the 
face  of  one  of  them  I  shot,  has  been 
resting  exactly  opposite  to  the  seat 
where  this  is  written.  The  manner 
of  swimming  also,  with  the  nose  out 
of  water,  and  the  mouth  opened 
towards  the  flowing  stream,  was  pre- 
cisely what  is  so  often  noticed  on 
the  Nile,  and  the  very  first  crocodile 
I  had  met  in  Egypt  was  exactly  in 
the  same  position,  having  come  to 
the  surface,  like  this  one  here,  to  bask 
in  the  sun.  Hastily  rising  from  my 
lounge,  I  grasped  the  paddle,  but 
was  doubtful  what  to  do  with  it.  If 
I  struck  the  animal,  he  might  lash 
his  tail  and  injure  the  boat.  If  I 
dipped  the  paddle  gently,  it  would 
bring  my  hand  quite  close  to  his 
mouth,  and  an  unsophisticated  croco- 
dile would  very  probably  snap  at  such 
a  tempting  morsel,  though  those 
more  knowing  ones  on  the  Nile  are 
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sly,  because   they  learn  from  expe- 
rience that  men  mean  guns,  and  guns 
mean  bullets,  and  though  bullets  do 
not  always    mean    death,   •r    even 
wounds   to   the  crocodile,  yet  they 
sometimes  scratch  liis  sleepy  scales. 
Cautiously,  then,  I  dipped  the  blue 
paddle-blade,    and    the     nose    and 
mouth  went  down,  and  the  Boh  Roy 
dashed  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  for 
there' it  would  be  safer,  as  the  croco- 
dile prefers  to  attack  near  the  shore. 
Then  the  thought  came  painfully, 
**  How  important  a  discovery  is  this, 
and  yet  how  indistinct  are  its  details ! 
How  wrong  it  was  not  to  get  out 
my  pistol — how  culpable  now  if  I  do 
not  sifb  the  matter  further."    So  the 
canoe  came   close   to    the   bank  to 
examine  the  muddy  shores.     There 
we  found  numerous  footprints,  which 
seemed  to  be  those  of  crocodiles.  The 
shores  were  in  patches,  and  in  the 
most  favourable  condition  for  inspec- 
tion, because  for  a  long  time  there 
had  been  no  rain  until  last  night, 
and  the  river  had  not  yet  been  swol- 
len much.     Many  of  the  footmarks 
were  in  little  bights,  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  land  above  by  banks  quite 
vertical,  so  that  no  ox  or  other  cattle 
would  go  there,  especially  as  at  the 
flat  mud-banks  further  down  there  are 
regular  places  for  cattle  to  drink  at. 
The  footprint  of  the  crocodile  is  very 
like  the  impression  made  by  the  hu- 
man hand  if  vou  strike  that  into  the 
mud,  with  the  wrist  lowered  and  the 
finger  bent.    These  were  what  I  saw, 


but  to  make  more  sure,  I  very  slowly 
ran  the  canoe  upon  one  of  the  banks, 
where  her  bow  touched  the  shore,  and 
her  stern  swung  slowly  round  in  the 
stream.  Just  as  I  began  to  lean  over 
to  take  a  sketch  of  the  footprints,  I 
felt  something  ha-d  under  the  boafs 
bottom,  which  began  behind  me  (not 
floating  with  the  stream),  and  it 
went  bump,  bump,  all  along,  exactly 
under  my  seat. 

For  three  years  I  had  been  well 
accustomed  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
canoe  (never  using  a  cushion  or  even 
a  mat),  and  at  once  to  apprehend  the 
various  knocks  and  vibrations,  and 
grazings  received,  which  are  quite 
distinguishable  as  the  boat  passes 
over  rocks,  boulders,  shingle,  g:rave], 
sand,  mud,  or  weeds.  This  feeling 
of  the  object  outside,  through  the 
thin  oak  plank  (not  an  inch  from 
your  body),  is  almost  as  easy  as  by 
the  hand  itself,  and  therefore  I  knew 
in  a  moment  that  some  hard,  smooth, 
heavy  substance  was  knocking  below 
against  my  boat,  and  moving  forward. 
The  most  likely  of  all  things  was  that 
this  was  a  crocodile,  who  had  seen 
the  large  object  above  him — a  total 
novelty  here — and  being  an  animal 
of  curious  mind,  he  had  risen  under- 
neath it  to  examine  what  was  shading 
the  light  from  his  eyes.  In  much 
less  time  than  it  has  been  necessary 
to  put  all  this  on  paper,  the  Rob  Roy 
fled  from  the  spot  at  the  top  of  her 
speed,  and  went  on  until  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


|ltbitbs. 


The  lAfe  of  Our  Lord,  By  Rev. 
WiLiiAK  Haitka,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
In  Six  Vols.  Edinburgh :  Edmon- 
ston  and  Douglas,  1869. 

The  great  want  of  our  age  in  view  of 


its  religious  controversies,  is  unqaes- 
tionably  a  fuller  understanding  of 
Christ  Of  all  spiritual  religion.  He 
is  the  centre,  and  other  problems, 
however  important,  are  stricfcly  sub- 
ordinate to  our  estimate  of  Him.    If 
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on  this  point  we  are  right,  we  cannot 
go  vitally  wrong  on  others,  whilst  a 
proper  apprehension  of  it  will  clear 
numberless  difficulties  out  of  our 
path.  No  duty  is  more  incumbent 
on  the  churches  of  our  day  than  that 
of  preaching  Christ  (using  that  term 
in  its  largest  and  most  literal  sense), 
not  something  about  Him,  but 
Christ  Himself.  And  in  all  ques- 
tions of  Biblical  and  scientific  criti- 
cism, of  church  organisation  and 
discipline,  we  should  find  it  to  our 
advantage  to  argue,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  yrom,  rather  than  to,  Him. 

For  this  reason  among  others,  we 
estimate  very  highly  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hanna,  mentioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  It  admirably  answers 
an  ideal,  which  has  long  been  present 
in  our  minds,  and  meets  an  acknow- 
ledged want  in  the  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Other  works  of 
great  ability  and  power  have  been 
written  with  the  same  end  in  view : 
but  we  question  if  any  of  them  com- 
bine so  many  excellencies  as  this. 
We  have  not  seen  a  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord  than  is  found  in  these 
pages. 

The  series,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  has  not  been  published  in 
chronological  order.  The  volume  first 
issued  was  The  Last  Day  of  Our 
Lor^s  Passion,  which  has  met  with 
remarkable  success.  We  have  in  our 
hands  the  seventeenth  edition;  be- 
sides which,  it  has  been  translated 
bto  three  or  four  of  the  principal 
European  languages,  and  largely  cir- 
culated on  the  Continent.  Then  fol- 
lowed The  Forty  Days  after  the 
Resurrection;  afterwards,  Tihe  Ear- 
iter  Years  of  Our  Lord;  then  The 
Passion  Week;  The  Ministry  in 
Galilee  ;  and  lastly,  The  Close  of  the 
Ministry,  The  volumes  are  now 
iMued  in  a  neat  and  attractive  form 
(in  green  cloth,  with  gilt  edges,  <&c.), 
wa  complete  Life  of  Our  Lord,  but 


they  may  still  be  had  separately  in 
their  original  form. 

The  aim  of  the  work  may  be  de- 
scribed as  an  attempt  to  weave  the 
facts  of  the  Evangelical  history  into 
a  consecutive  and  harmonious  nar- 
rative, to  present  the  latest  results  of 
Biblical  scholarship  in  a  clear  and 
popular  form,  and  '*  to  bring  out  as 
vividly  as  possible,  not  only  the  se- 
quence of  the  incidents,  but  the  cha- 
racters, motives,  and  feelings  of  the 
different  actors  and  spectators  in  the 
events  described."  Dr.  Hanna  does 
not  therefore,  enter  into  any  formal 
discussion  of  the  great  questions  of 
religious  criticism  and  scientific  theo- 
logy. Nothing  is  said,  except  inci- 
dentally and  in  the  course  of  the 
exposition,  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gospel  history — the  possi- 
bility of  the  miraculous,  nor  even  as 
te  the  problems  of  Christian  doctrine. 
Such  matters  are  purposely  avoided, 
unless  as  they  are  inevitably  sug- 
gested by  the  narrative  itself;  and 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  show, 
by  a  simple  recital  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  that  the  facts  recorded  are 
their  own  witness,  consistent  with 
themselves,  and  utterly  inexplicable 
apart  from  the  supposition  of  our 
Lord's  deity.  Within  these  limits, 
we  consider  the  work  to  be  emin- 
ently successful  and  entitled  to  the 
warmest  commendation.  Whether 
the  author  has  acted  wisely  in  so 
restricting  his  purpose,  and  whether 
he  might  not  with  advantage  have 
compressed  some  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive, so  as  to  make  room  for  a  brief 
systematic  discussion  of  the  above 
points,  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
view  of  its  specific  design,  this  work 
occupies  the  foremost  rank,  and  is 
sure  to  win  for  itself  a  hearty  re- 
cognition from  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Christian  truth. 
For  our  own  part,  we  deem  the  course 
which  Dr.  Hanna  has  pursued  the 
wisest  open  to  him.    No  book  can, 
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by  any  possibility,  embrace  all  the 
aspects  of  so  great  a  subject.     To 
begin,  in  every  case  ah  initio  would  be 
simply  absurd,  fatal  to  thoroughness 
in  anything,  and  obstructive  of  all 
progress.      Even  within   the  limits 
specified,  the  work  our  author  has 
accomplished  is  of  no  common  magni- 
tude, and  must  have  entailed  a  large 
amount   of   earnest    and    persistent 
labour.      To    arrange    the     Gospel 
history    in   strict   chronological   se- 
quence, to  present  a  consistent  view 
of  all  its  aetails,  to  bring  out  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  ac- 
tions, more  especially  in  relation  to 
the  interests  and  wants  of  the  living 
present,  to  expound  the  purpose  and 
methods  of  his  Mii^sion,  is  assuredly 
a  task  which  iew  are  competent  to 
fulfil,  but  to  which  Dr.  lianua  has 
proved  himself  in  every  way  equal. 
The  old  story  is  here  related  with 
wonderful  freshness,   and   so  as  to 
afford  many  a   new   and  beautiful 
glimpse  into  the  perfect  and  infinitely 
complex  character  which  the  story 
reveals.    On  a  first  perusal,  the  work 
reads  with  such  an  easy  and  graceful 
How,  that  we  are  scarcely  awjire  of 
its  deep  and  vigorous  thought.     A 
careful  student  will  never  go  back  to 
a  sentence  in  these  volumes  to  see 
its  meaning.   He  will  often  do  so  for 
the  sake  of  pondering  ite  meaning, 
and  of  making  himself  master  of  its 
suggestions.     There  is  no  parade  of 
learning,    though     each    successive 
chapter  gives  ample  proof  of  it.    We 
have  everywhere  the  result  of  patient 
research,  and  of  calm,  reverent  con- 
templation.    Dr.  Hanna  is  evidently 
an  extensive  reader,  and  his  reading 
has  in  some  measure  determined  the 
tone  and  complexion  of  his  thought. 
But   his  mind  reacts  on   what   he 
reads,  and  presents  it  in  diversified 
and  more  beautiful  forms.  Iliii  chaste 
and  classic  style  adds  greatly  to  the 
worth  of  all  that  he  writes. 

We  know  of   few  things  which 
excel    the   vivid    and    picturesque 


beauty  of  some  of  the  descriptive 
pieces,  e.^.,  in  the  account  of  Naza- 
reth, of  Caesarea-Philippi,  of  Jericho. 
The  writing  is  quiet  but  effective,  a 
powerful  help  to  the  imagination, 
enabling  us  to  realise  the  scenes  de- 
scribed as  if  they  were  actually  before 
us.  In  this  respect,  Dr,  Ilanna  ha« 
derived  immense  advantage  from  hia 
visit  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  which  he 
several  times  refers.  Or  take  the 
following  account  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  : — 

**Tho  Feast  of  Tal>0rnacle8  was  in- 
stituted to  commemorate  the  time 
when  the  IsraolitoH  had  dwelt  in  tents 
during  their  sojourn  in  the  desert. 
To  bring  the  remembrance  of  those 
long  years  of  t(mt-lifo  more  vividly 
before  them,  the  people  wore  enjoined, 
during  the  noven  days  that  it  lasted, 
to  leave  their  accustomed  homes,  and 
to  dwell  in  l)ooth8  and  huts  made  of 
gathered  branches  of  the  palm,   the 

1)iue,  the  myrtle,  or  other  trees  of  a 
ike  thick  foliage.     It  must  have  been 
a  strang<3  spectacle  when,  on  the  day 
before  tho    feast,   the   inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem    poured    out    from    their 
dwellings,  spread  thcmnelvos  over  the 
neighbouiiiood,  stiippcd  the  groves  of 
their  leafiest  branches,  brought  them 
back  to  rear  them  into  booths  upon  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  along  the  leading 
streets,  and  in  Rome  of  the  outer  coui'ts 
of  the  Temple.   The  dull,  square,  stony 
a.s]>ect  of  the  city  suffered  a  singular 
metamorj)ho8is  as  these  leafy  struc- 
tures met  everj'where  the  eye.     It  was 
the  great  Jewish  harvest-home,  for  this 
feast  was  celebrated  in  autumn,  after 
all  tho  fruits  of  the  earth  had  been 
gathered  in.  It  was  within  the  Temple 
that  its  joyous  or  thanksgiving  cha- 
racter    especially     developed     itself. 
Morning  and   evening,    day  by  day, 
during  sacrifices   more  crowded  than 
any  other  of  the  great  festivals,  the 
air  was  rent  with  the  praises  of  the 
rejoicing  multitudes.    At  ihe  time  of 
the  libation  of  water,  the  voice  of  their 
glad  thanksgiving  swelled  up  into  its 
fullest  and  most  jubilant  expression. 
Each    morning     a    vast     procession 
formed  itself  aroimd   the  little  foun- 
tain of  Siloam  down  in  the  valley  of 
tho  Kedron.    Out  of  its  flowing  waters 
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the  prie6t«  filled  a  large  golden  pitcher. 
Bearing  it  aloft,  ihey  climbed  the  steep 
ascent  of  Moriah,  peu^sed  through  the 
water*gate,  up  the  broad  stairs  and 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple,  in  whose 
centre  the  altar  stood.  Before  this 
altar  two  silver  basins  were  planted, 
with  holee  beneath,  to  let  the  liquid 
poured  into  them  flow  down  into  the 
subterranean  reservoir  beneath  the 
Temple,  to  run  out  thenoe  into  the 
Kedron  and  down  into  the  Dead  Sea. 
One  prieet  stood  and  poured  the  water 
he  had  brought  up  from  Siloam  into 
one  of  these  Dasins.  Another  poured 
the  contents  of  a  like  pitcher  filled  with 
wine  into  the  other.  As  they  did  so 
the  vast  assemblage  broke  out  into  the 
meet  exulting  exclamations  of  joy.  The 
trumpets  of  the  Temple  sounded.  In 
voice  and  upon  instrument  the  trained 
choristers  put  forth  all  their  skill  and 
power.  Led  by  them,  many  thousand 
voioee  chanted  the  great  '*  Hallel "  (the 
Psalms  from  the  113th  to  118th), 
pausing  at  the  verses  on  which  the 
chief  emphasis  was  placed  to  wave 
triumphantly  in  the  air  the  branches 
that  they  all  bore,  and  make  the  welkin 
ring  with  their  rejoicing.  This  was 
the  hap{)ieet  service  in  all  Judaism. 
'He,'  said  the  old  Jewish  proverb, 
'who  has  never  seen  the  rejoicing  at 
the  pouring  out  of  the  waters  of  Si- 
loam,  has  never  seen  i-ejoiciiig  all 
his  life.*  All  this  rejoicing  was  con- 
nected with  that  picturesque  procced- 
^^g  by  which  the  Lord's  providing 
Water  for  His  people  in  their  desert 
wanderings  was  s^rmbolised  and  com- 
memorative. And  few,  if  any,  have 
doubted  that  it  was  with  direct  allusion 
to  this  daily  pouring  out  of  the  waters 
of  Siloam,  which  was  so  striking  a 
feature  of  the  festival,  that  on  the  last, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood 
and  cried,  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him 
come  unto  me  anA  diink.' " 

Another  thing  we  have  noticed  in 
these  volumes  is  a  clear,  discrimina- 
tive knowledge  of  human  character. 
The  author  is  not  content  with  de- 
picting the  outer  life,  but  pierces  to 
'\U  hidden  recesseB.  27ie  La9t  Day 
of  the  I^asHon  abounds  in  instances 
of  this.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
examples  is  in  the  contrast  between 


the  apostles  Peter  and  John,  in  the 
last  volume  (pp.  126^148).  By  a 
few  touches  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
the  inner  feelings  of  their  hearts  are 
pourtrayed,  and  each  of  them  stands 
out  boldly  in  his  own  individuality. 
The  whole  picture  strikes  us  as  being 
in  its  way  perfect,  both  in  its  outline 
and  colouring,  and  in  the  light  of 
subdued  brilliance  with  which  it  is 
surrounded.  How  true  the  following 
remarks  of  John:— 

**  Let  us  not  confound  John's  yield- 
ing gentleness  with  that  spirit  of  easy 
compliance  which  shuns  all  contest 
because  it  does  not  feel  that  there  is 
anything  worth  contending  for.  Be- 
neath John's  calm  and  soft  exterior 
there  lay  a  hidden  strength.  In  the 
mean  vulgar  strife  of  potty  earthly  pas- 
sions John  might  have  yielded  when 
Peter  would  have  stood  hrm.  But  in 
more  exciting  scenes,  under  more  for** 
midable  tests,  John  would  have  stood 
firm,  when  Peter  might  have  yielded. 
This  was  proved  on  the  night  of  the 
arrest  and  the  day  of  the  crucifixion. 
And  there  was  latent  heat  as  well  as 
latont]strength  in  John.  As  lightning 
lurks  amid  the  warm,  soft  drops  of  the 
summer  shower,  so  the  force  of  a  love- 
kindled  zeal  lurked  in  his  gentle  spirit. 
....  Nor  let  us  confound  John's 
simplicity  with  shallownefis.  If  it  be 
the  pure  inTheart  who  see  God,  John's 
was  the  eye  to  see  farther  into  the 
highest  of  all  regions  than  that  of  any 
of  his  fellows.  If  it  bo  he  that  loveth 
who  knoweth  God— for  God  is  love — 
John's  knowledge  of  God  must  have 
stood  unrivalled.  We  reckon  his  as 
belonging  to  the  highest  order  of  in- 
tellect; not  analytical  nor  construc- 
tive ;  the  logical  faculty,  the  reasoning 
powers,  not  largely  developed ;  but  his 
the  quick  bright  eye  of  intuition, 
which,  at  a  glance,  sees  farther  into 
the  heart  of  truth,  than  by  the  step- 
ping-stones of  mere  argumentation 
you  can  ever  be  conveyed. 

Dr.  Hanna  has  expressly  avoided 
doctrinal  discussions,  and  perhaps 
wisely.  We  have,  however,  some- 
times wished  that  he  had  illustrated 
more  largely  his  thoughts  on  the 
great  doctrinal  themes  which  are  of 
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the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  essential  factors 
in  our  knowledge  of  Christ;  such 
truths,  for  example,  as  he  enumerates 
in  the  The  Earlier  Tears,  p.  303.  It 
would  he  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
on  these  matters,  Dr.  Hanna  pre- 
serves a  guarded  silence.  His  doc- 
trinal views  are  well  defined  and  de- 
cided, and  clearly  expressed.  Nor 
can  an  appreciative  reader  imagine 
that  any  of  the  capital  facts  and 
principles  of  Christianity  have  heen 
overlooked.  He  will  rather  feel  that 
there  is  here  a  faithful  portraiture 
of  Christ  in  all  the  aspects  of  His 
character,  and  in  all  His  relations  to 
mankind.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
author  might  have  somewhat  widened 
his  purpose  without  detrimenb  to  the 
work  as  a  whole.  Where  he  has  ven- 
tured upon  an  elahorate  and  length- 
ened statement  of  doctrine,  he  has 
done  it  so  well  that  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  he  had  done  it  more  fre- 
quently. His  spiritual  insight  is  so 
deep,  and  his  judgment  so  sound  and 
practical,  that  we  cannot  fail  to  derive 
profit;  and  it  this  feeling  alone  which 
has  prompted  the  above  remark. 
What  more  do  we  need  to  enable  us 
to  pierce  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord's 
great  saying,  "  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,*'  than  the  thoughtful 
and  impressive  exposition  of  it  given 
in  The  Oloee  of  the  Ministry  ^  pp.  282 
— 291  ?  We  will  transcribe  a  short 
extract  from  it : — 

"  The  life  of  the  soul  lies,  first,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  God*s  iavour ;  in  the 
light  of  His  reconciled  countenance 
shining  upon  it;  in  the  everlasting 
arms  of  His  love  and  power  embracing 
it.  The  great  obstacle  to  our  entrance 
upon  this  life  is  conscious  guilt — the 
sense  of  having  forfeited  the  favour — 
incurred  the  wi*ath  of  God.  This  ob- 
stacle Christ  has  taken  out  of  the  way 
by  dying  for  us,  by  bearing  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree.  There  is 
redemption  for  us  through  His  blood, 
even  tne  forgiveness  of  our  sins.  Not 
that   the  cross  is  a  talisman  which 


works,  with  a  hidden,  mystic,  unktxown 
unfelt  power ;  not  that  the  blood  of  the 
great  Sacrifice  is  one  that  deanseth 
past  gmlt  away,  leaving  the  old  cor- 
ruption untouched  and  unsubdued. 
Jesus  is  ^e  life  in  a  farther  and  for 
higher  sense  than  the  opener  of  a  free 
way  of  access  to  God  through  the  rent 
veil  of  his  flej^.  He  is  the  perenmal 
source  of  that  new  life  withm  which 
consists  in  communion  with  God— like- 
ness to  God,  in  gratitude,  in  love,  in 
peace,  and  joy,  and  hope,  in  trusting, 
serving,  submitting,  enduring.  This 
life  luuLgs  ever  and  wholly  upon  Hun ; 
all  good  and  gracious  affections,  every 
pure  and  holy  impulse,  the  desire  and 
the  ability  to  be,  to  do,  to  suffer — 
coming  to  us  from  Him  to  whose  light 
we  bring  our  darkness,  to  whose 
strength  we  bring  our :  weakness,  to 
whose  sympathy  our  sorrow,  to  whose 
fulness  our  emptiness.  Our  natural 
life,  derived  originally  from  another, 
is  for  a  season  dependent  on  its  source, 
but  that  dependence  weakens  and  at 
last  expires.  The  infant  hangs  help- 
lessly upon  its  mother  at  the  first ;  but 
the  :inmnt  grows  into  the  child,  the 
child  into  the  man— the  two  lives 
separate.  Not  such  our  spiritual  life. 
Coming  to  us  at  first  from  Christ,  it 
comes  equally  and  entirely  from  Him 
ever  afterwaras.  It  grows,  but  never 
away  from  Him.  It  gets  firmer,  more 
matured;  but  its  greater  firmness 
and  maturity  it  owes  to  closer  con- 
tact with  Him — simpler  and  more 
entire  dependence  on  Him,  deeper 
and  holier  love  to  Him.  It  is  as 
the  branch  is  in  the  vine,  having  no 
life  when  parted  from  it;  not  as  a 
child  is  in  its  parent,  that  believers  are 
in  Christ.  There  is  but  one  relation- 
ship, of  Son  to  Father— one  wholly 
umque,  which  fitly  represents  this 
union,  which  was  employed  by  Christ 
Himself  to  do  so  (John  xvii.  21,  23j. 
It  is  indeed  but  the  infancy  of  that  lire 
which  lies  in  such  oneness  with  the 
Son  and  the  Father  that  is  to  be  wit- 
nessed here  on  earth.  Tet  within  that 
feeble  infancy  are  the  germinating 
seeds  of  an  endless,  an  ever-progres- 
sive, an  indestructible  existence,  raised 
by  its  very  nature  above  the  dominion 
of  death;  bound  by  ties  indissoluble 
to  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive 
again,  and  Hveth  for  evermore ;  an  ex« 
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istence  destined  to  run  on  its  everlast- 
ing coarse,  getting  ever  nearer  and 
nearer,  growing  ever  liker  and  liker  to 
Him  from  whom  it  flows." 

We  have  leffc  ourselves  little  room 
to  speak  of  another  excellency  of  these 
volumes,  viz.,  their  apologetic  worth. 
Without  attempting  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  direct  answer,  Dr.  Hanna 
has  successfully  rehutted  the  latest 
and  most  specious  assaults  of  scepti- 
cism. He  has  strikingly  illustrated 
the  saying  of  Rousseau  to  the  effect 
that  the  delineation  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Christ's  hy  the  fishermen  of 
Oalilee  would  be  a  greater  miracle 
than  its  actual  existence.  Many  ap- 
parent discrepancies  and  contnidic- 
tions  are  removed,  and  considerations 
(suggested  by  the  narrative),  are 
adduced  to  show  that  according  to 
the  laws  of  rational  belief  the  Gbspels 
cannot  have  had  a  later  origin  than 
that  which  is  commonly  assigned  to 
them.  The  asserted  antagonism  (of 
which  Benan  makes  so  much) 
between  the  earlier  and  later  stages 
of  Christ's  history,  is  opposed  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  *'  fixed,  pre-established 
and  unvarying  design,"  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  life  of  Christ  from 
all  others.  And,  which  is  perhaps 
a  still  greater  service,  Dr.  Hanna  has 
demonstrated  the  sheer  impossibility 
of  eliminating  the  supernatural  from 
any  valid  conception  of  the  Saviour's 
history,  and  the  kindred  impossibility 
of  denying  His  deity.  Various  illus- 
trative instances  of  this  assertion 
might  be  adduced.  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  content  with  simply  refer- 
ring to  such  chapters  as  Christ  among 
ths  Eabbis,  The  FirH  Miracle,  The 
Trial  before  the  Sanhedrim,  The  Great 
Commission,  &c. 

Our  review  has  already  exceeded 
the  limits  we  had  prescribed  for  it, 
and  we  must  hasten  to  a  close.  There 
are  other  points  we  should  like  to 
have  noticed,  in  regard  to  some  of 
which  we  entertain  a  different  opinion 


from  our  author.  But  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  justify  the  estimate  we 
have  formed  of  the  work,  and  to  give 
our  readers  a  general  idea  of  its 
character.  Finis  coronat  opus  ;  and 
we  sincerely  congratulate  Dr,  Hanna 
on  the  completion  of  his  undertaking. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
it  the  best  and  most  valuable  work  of 
its  class.  It  presents  in  a  lucid  and 
well-arranged  manner,  the  fruits  of 
the  most  recent  scholarship,  and  the 
most  laborious  investigation  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  the  work  of  a  devout 
and  earnest  mind.  It  would  afford 
us  sincere  pleasure  to  know  that  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  every  minister 
and  every  Sunday-school  teacher  in 
our  land.  Let  us  hope,  that  by 
some  means'  or  other,  it  will  ere 
long  be  so. 

The  Pope  and  the  Council,  By 
Janus.  Authorised  Translation 
from  the  German.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Rivingtons:  London, Oxford, 
and  Cambridge.     1869. 

This  book  deals  with  the  principal 
questions  that  are  now  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  General  Coimcil  at 
Home.  It  proceeds  from  the  pen 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  belonging  to 
the  liberal  school;  and  appeals  to 
the  first  soiu-ces  of  information  re- 
garding the  questions  at  issue : — 

**  We — and  the  plural  must  not  here 
be  understood  figuratively,  but  liter- 
ally— we  confess  to  entertaining  that 
view  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  her 
mission  which  its  opponents  designate 
by  that  much -abused  term,  so  conve- 
ment  in  its  vagueness  for  polemical 
purposes— liberal ;  a  torm  in  the  worst 
repute  with  all  uncompromising  ad- 
herents of  the  Court  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Jesuits — two  powers  intimately  allied 
— and  never  mentioned  by  thom  with- 
out bitterness.  Wo  are  of  theii*  opinion 
who  are  persuaded,  /?r«<,  that  the 
Catholic  Chm-ch,  for  from  aasiuning 
an  hostile  and  suspicious  attitude  to- 
waitls  the  principles  of  political,  intel- 
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leetual,  and  religious  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  judgment,  in  ao  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  a  Christian  inter- 
pretatioUy  or  rather  are  directly  de- 
riyed  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Gospol,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be 
in  positive  accord  with  them,  and  to 
exercise  a  constant  purifying  and  en- 
nobling influence  on  their  develop- 
ment ;  Btcondltf,  that  a  great  and  search- 
ing reformation  of  the  Church  ia  ne- 
cessary and  inevitable,  however  long 
it  may  be  evaded. 

**  To  us  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Papacy  are  by  no  means  convert- 
ible terms,  and,  therefore,  while  in  out- 
ward communion  with  them,  we  are 
inwardly  separated  by  a  gulf  from 
those  whose  ideal  of  the  Church  Ls 
an  ujuversal  empire  spiritually,  and, 
where  it  is  possiole,  physically,  ruled 
by  a  single  monarch — an  empire  of 
force  and  oppression,  whore  the  spiri- 
tual authority  is  aided  by  the  secular 
arm  in  summarily  suppressing  every 
movement  it  dislikes.  In  a  word,  we 
reject  that  doctrine  and  idea  of  the 
Cnurch  which  has  for  years  been  com- 
mended by  the  organ  of  the  Eoman 
Jesuits  as  alone  true,  as  the  sole  re- 
maining anchor  of  deliverance  for  the 
perishing  human  race.'' 

This  extract,  taken  from  the  pre- 
face, indicates  the  position  of  the 
author,  and  the  decision  with  which 
he  is  prepared  to  'pronounce  judg- 
ment on  the  errors  of  Rome. 

The  Jirst  chapter  deals  with  cer- 
tain propositions  of  the  syllabus 
which  the  present  council  are  to 
constitute  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Such  as :  The  Church  has 
the  right  of  employing  external 
coercion ;  she  has  direct  and  indirect 
temporal  power,  the  power  of  civil 
and  corporal  punishment  That  popes 
have  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
their  power  or  usurj^ed  the  rights  of 
princes.  That  it  is  a  wicked  error 
to  admit  Protestants  to  equal  poli- 
tical rights  with  Catholics,  or  to 
allow  Protestant  immigrants  the  firee 
use  of  their  worship ;  on  the  con- 
trary, to  coerce  and  suppress  them 
is  a  saeredduty.  *' That  they  are  in 


damnable  error  who  regard  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  Pope  with  modem 
civilisation  as  possible  or  desirable." 

The  second  chapter,  which  is  a 
very  short  one,  refers  to  **  the  new 
dogma  about  Mary."  To  the  pro- 
posal to  make  the  ''pious  belief" 
respecting  the  resurrection  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  high  position  she 
has  attained  to,  since  her  Assump- 
tion, into  a  dogma,  which  every 
Romanist  muti  believe  if  he  is  to  be 
saved. 

The  third  chapter,  which  occu- 
pies most  of  the  book,  treats  on 
Papal  Infallibility.  The  history 
and  consequences  of  this  doctrine 
are  fully  discussed.  This  chapter 
shows  us  that  there  has  been,  and 
is,  anything  but  unity  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  it  makes  some  terrible 
disclosures  of  deceit,  misuse  of 
power,  and  forgery  of  documents  by 
the  Papal  party  in  that  Church. 

This  volume  will  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  any  who  wish  to  obtain 
trustworthy  information  on  those 
subjects  to  which  it  refers.  It  is 
refhashing  also  to  meet  with  such 
outspokenness  in  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  reminds 
us  again  of  the  plain  language  in 
which  the  Pope  was  addrossed  by 
some  of  his  bishops  when  he  made 
the  Immaculate  Conception  a  dogma. 
The  following  words,  with  which  this 
book  closes,  are  somewhat  ominous  : 

**The  recently-proclaimed  Council 
is  to  be  held  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
in  Rome  itself,  and  already  it  has 
been  announced  that,  as  the  sixth 
Lateran  Council,  it  will  adhere  faith- 
fully to  the  fifth.  That  is  quite  enough, 
—it  means  this,  that  whatever  course 
the  synod  may  take,  one  quality  can 
never  be  predicated  of  it,  namely,  that 
it  has  been  a  really  free  council." 

"  Theologians  and  canonists  declare 
that  without  complete  jfreedom  the  de- 
cisions of  a  council  are  not  binding, 
and  the  assembly  is  only  a  pseudo- 
synod.  Its  decrees  may  have  to  be 
corrected. 
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V—^The  Treasury  of  David:  Con- 
taining an  Original  Exposition  of 
Psalms ;  a  Collection  of  Illustra- 
tive Extracts  from  the  whole  range 
of  Literature ;  a  series  of  Ilomileti- 
cal  Hints  upon  almost  every  Verse ; 
and  Lists  of  Writers  upon  every 
Psalm.  By  C.  H.  Spubgeon. 
Vol.  I.  Psalm  I.  to  XXVL  Lon- 
don:  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  18, 
Paternoster-row.     1870. 

II.— The  Ffokna:  Their  History, 
Teaehvngs^  and  Use :  By  W.  Bik- 
Ni£,  D.D.  London :  T.  Nelson  k 
Sons,  Paternoster-row.     1870. 

III. — Studies  in  the  Psalms,  By 
Hetty  Bowman.  London :  Book 
Society,  28,  Paternoster-row. 

iy,—The  Book  of  Psalms,  Trans- 
lated from  the  Hebrew.  By 
Chakles  Cabtse,  Missionary  to 
Ceylon.  London  :  Yates  &  Alex- 
ander, Symonds  Inn,  Chanecry- 
lanc. 

In  this  goodly  series  of  books  on  the 
Psalms,  the  first  is  a  Commentary  ; 
the  second  an  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  Psalter ;  the  third  is, 
as  its  name  indicates,  a  collection 
of  thouglits  limited  to  some  of  the 
Psalms,  and  the  fom*th  is  a  new 
translation.  Each  of  them  will 
make  its  own  way,  and  attract  to  it 
its  own  class  of  readers :  for  con* 
vcfiience  sake  we  group  their  title- 
pages  together,  but  shall  award  to 
each,  in  their  order,  as  much  of  our 
attention  as  our  limited  space  will 
admit:  far  less  we  fear  than  their 
importance  and  value  deserve. 

The  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Spurgcon  has  adopted,  is  as  follows : 
— the  text  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion is  accompanied  by  an  exposi- 
tion; at  the  close  of  each  Psalm 
explanatory  notes  and  quaint  sayings 
are  api)ended;  these  are  succeeded 
by  bints  to  the  village  preacher, 
aad  the  discussion  terminates  with  a 
list  of  sepaimte  pubUeations  on  the 


Psalm  under  treatment.  Like  all 
that  proceeds  from  their  author,  the 
comments  are  both  fresh  and  forcible; 
rich  in  sound  doctrine,  and  fragrant 
with  saving  truth.  But  one  aim  is 
manifestly  before  the  writer, — the 
lasting,  everlasting  benefit  of  the 
reader,  and  the  glory  of  God  thereby. 
And  what  object  short  of  this  is 
worthy  the  pen  or  the  tongue  of  the 
Christian  teacher?  The  wit,  the 
unction,  the  imaginative  play,  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  the  Puritans 
he  loves  so  well,  jjl  meet  in  our 
brother.  Had  he  lived  not  in  the 
days  of  steam-presses,  but  when 
knowledge  had  to  travel  like  the 
packhorses  with  small  parcels,  he 
would  have  been  a  maker  of  pro- 
verbs. We  cull  at  random  a  speci- 
men or  two  of  the  racy  apophthegms 
with  which  these  expositions 
abound : — 

**  *  Sooner  could  a  fish  live  upon  a 
troe  than  a  sinner  in  Paradise. — "  God 
docs  nothing  by  halves,  and  He  will 
never  cease  to  help  us  till  we  cease  to 
need.* — 'Christ  will  not  live  in  the 
parlour  of  our  hearts  if  we  entertain 
the  devil  in  the  collar  of  our  thoughts.' 
— *  Tenderness  of  conscience,  lite  the 
bloom  on  the  peach,  needs  gentle 
handling.'  '* 

Yet  it  is  in  no  efforts  at  learned 
conceits  that  the  writer  indulges ; 
these  pithy  words  are  part  of  him- 
self, and  they  are  set  in  the  midst  of 
wondrous  consolations  to  God's  peo- 
ple, and  deep  views  of  God  and  His 
truth.  TTie  quotations  from  other 
writers  collected  under  the  head  of 
"Explanatory  Notes  and  Quaint 
Sayings,''  occupy  even  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  work  than  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
own  comments.  More  than  five 
hundred  authors  are  summoned  to 
assist  in  the  great  work  he  has  in 
hand.  Writers  of  all  ages  and  from 
all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 
are  contributors  to  this  brilliant  mu- 
seum of  consecrated  thought  and 
burning  words.    The  ''  Hints  to  the 
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Village  Preacher  "  are  full  of  valua- 
ble homiletical  suggestions,  wliieh 
both  in  town  and  country  will 
be  helpful  to  humble,  painstaking 
preachers  of  the  Word.  The  list 
of  writers  on  each  Psalm  gives  com- 
pleteness to  the  scheme.  An  addi- 
tional chafm  in  the  volume  is  its 
cheapness;  nearly  five  himdrcd pages 
of  large  octavo,  closely  printed  and 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  for  eight 
shillings  and  sixpence.  Will  not  our 
deacons  and  the  well-off  members  of 
our  congregations  give  this  goodly 
volume  to  their  pastors,  with  an  in- 
timation that  its  five  successors  shall 
follow  in  due  time  ? 

Dr.   Binnie*s  is    the  work   of  a 
scholar:    it  does  not  treat  of  the 
Psalms  in  detail,  but  seeks  to  facili- 
tate their  study,  and  promote  intelli- 
gent acquaintance  with  their  litera- 
ture and  design  as  a  whole.    "  The 
History   and    Poetical    Structure," 
"The  Theology,"  and  "The  Use  of 
the  Psalms  in  the  Church,"  are  the 
three  books  into  which  the  volume  is 
divided.     In  each  of  these  depart- 
ments invaluable  contributions   are 
made    to    the    respective    subjects. 
The  C3iristology  of  the  Psalms  is 
treated  with  tiie  skill  of  a  master 
mind,  and  their  Messianic  prophecies 
are  most  luminously  defended.    The 
doctrines  which    they  contain  are 
exhibited,  and  many  incidental  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  authorship — poetic 
structure — the  imprecatory  tone  of 
some  Psalms  are  made  the  theme 
of    most    thorough    research.      It 
awakens  no  surprise  in  our  minds 
to  hear  that  this  volimie  has  been 
the  work  of  many  years.      It  is  a 
monument  of  sanctified  learning  and 
toil.      Our  readers  shall  have   the 
benefit  of  some   extracts  from  its 
contents  next  month. 

"The  Studies  in  the  Psalms"  are 
fragmentary  ;  their  author  seems  to 
us  not  to  have  gone  deep  down  into 
the  mine,  but  to  have  chipped  off 
some  fine  specimens  in  which  the 


vein  of  the  true  metal  is  very  visible. 
Written  for  the  afflicted  and  for 
those  who  conduct  Bible-classes,  it 
contains  some  precious  truths,  and 
is  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive. 
Mr.  Carter^s  translation  has  grown 
out  of  the  work  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  several  years,  of 
giving  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon 
a  new  version  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Singhalese  tongue.  In  the  course 
of  his  labours  he  had  preser\'ed  a 
large  number  of  emendations  of  the 
English  version;  and  in  this  modest 
little  book  they  are  published  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Christians.  Mr.  Carter 
has  not  ruthlessly  dealt  with  the  au- 
thorised version,  but  is  evidently 
far  more  anxious  that  the  reader 
should  have  an  exact  rather  than  a 
novel  reading.  We  commend  this 
work  also,  neatly  and  economically 
prepared  by  our  publishers,  to  all  the 
readers  of  the  Baptist  Maqazike. 

The  Boh  Boy  on  the  Jordan,  Nile, 
Bed  Sea,  and  Gennesareth,  Sfc. 
A  Oanoe  Cruise  in  Palestine  and 
JEgifpt,  and  the  Waters  of  Damas- 
cits.  By  J.  Maogbkgob,  M.A. 
With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Lon- 
don :  John  Murray,  Albemarle- 
street. 

The  captain  of  the  Boh  Boy — ^which 
celebrated  craft,  with  paddle,  masts, 
and  sails,  weighs  exactly  721bs.,  is 
Hft.  in  length,  and  26in.  in  her 
greatest  beam — narrates  with  great 
vigour  his  experiences  during  six 
months  of  paddling  on  the  ancient 
waters  of  the  Bible  lands.  Enthu- 
siastic in  his  love  of  the  canoe  and 
its  solitary  pleasures,  Mr.  Macgregor 
combines  with  his  nautical  skill  more 
important  qualities,  and  subordinates 
his  own  amusement  to  loftier  objects. 
He  is  scientific  as  an  explorer,  de- 
voted as  a  philanthropist,  and  zealous 
as  a  Christian.  Add  to  these  ingre- 
dients of  character  the  literary  ability 
possessed  by  most  English  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  and  we  obtain  an 
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explanation  of  the  many  charms 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  records 
of  his  trayels.  The  last  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  important  of  them. 
It  opens  up  to  us  much  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Palestine ;  and  spe- 
cially contributes  valuable  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  its  rivers.  The 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and 
of  human  character  are  forcible ; 
and  the  escapes  from  manifold  dan- 
gers are  rehearsed  in  a  spirit  of 
gratitude.  Our  readers  will  find 
this  in  all  respects  a  delightful  book ; 
a  specimen  or  two  of  its  pages  will 
be  found  in  another  portion  of  this 
Magazine. 

The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar, 
By  Rev.  William  Ellis.  Lon- 
don: John  Snow  and  Co.,  Ivy- 
lane,  Paternoster-row. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Ellis  has  brought 
down  to  the  present  time  the  inter- 
esting annals  of  the  Madagascar 
Church.  In  no  land  have  the  labours 
of  modem  missionaries  of  the  Cross 
been  attended  by  more  signal  suc- 
cesses. Mr.  Ellis  thus  describes  the 
spiritual  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis:— 

"  We  have  reached  the  fiftieth  year 
since  Christianity  first  entered  the 
capital  of  Madagascar,  and  the  results 
of  its  progress  during  the  intervening 
years  demand  our  imfeigned  thankful- 
ness to  Qod.  Multitudes  of  the  people 
have  renounced  their  household  idols. 
The  national  idols  have  been  removed 
&om  the  palace ;  the  priests  no  longer 
form  part  of  the  co\irt ;  and  the  custro- 
logers  and  the  diviners  are  no  longer 
recognised;  some  of  these  have  since 
found  a  place  in  the  missionaries' 
Bible-class,  at  the  Christians*  prayer- 
meeting,  or  among  the  members  who 
have,  by  baptism,  publicly'  renounced 
heathenism,  and  avowed  their  faith  in 
Christ.  A  royal  sanctuary  for  the 
worship  of  the  living  God  is  in  course 
of  erection  within  that  palace  which 
was  deemed  so  sacred  to  idolatry  that 
the  head  of  everyone  who  crossed  it 
was  uncovered,  and  obeisance  rendered 


to  the  tombs  of  the  deified  dead  whick 
it  contained.  Chnstianity,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen,  now  sits  enthroned 
in  the  royal  palace,  which  resounds 
with  the  preachinp:  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  and  with  Christian  prayer  and 
praise. 

**  Every  Christian  household  in  the 
city  has  its  family  altar,  and  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  of  the  citizens  pub- 
licly worship  their  God  and  Saviour 
every  Sabbath-day.  The  towns  and 
villages  in  the  province  share  these 
privileges,  which  are  extending  to 
remote  re^ons  of  the  country,  and 
the  Christians  are  expected,  by  the 
close  of  1 869,  to  number  60,000.  Other 
results  have  followed.  The  standard 
of  morals  is  surely,  though  gradually, 
rising.  The  laws  are  becoming  less 
sanguinary,  and  greater  care  is  taken 
in  the  appointment  of  those  who  ad- 
minister tnem ;  a  large  portion  of  the 
judges  at  the  present^  time  being 
Christians." 

A  postscript  to  this  interesting 
volume  contains  a  letter  from  the 
Malagasy  Prime  Minister,  narrating 
the  public  burning  of  the  nationtd 
idols. 

The  Leisure  Sour.    1869. 
The  Sunday  at  Home.     1869. 

The  Cottager.     1869. 

Religious   Tract   Society,  56,   Pater- 
noster-row. 

AoE  has  not  hitherto  impaired  either 
of  those  useful  and  popular  publica- 
tions. Their  editors  seem  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  secure  all  that  will  blend  the 
attractive  and  the  useful.  "David 
Lloyd's  Last  Will "  in  the  "  Leisui-e 
Hour  "  is  a  superior  story,  and  the  bio- 
graphical articles  are  especially  excel- 
lent. The  coloured  illustrations  of  the 
**  Sunday  at  Home  "  are  very  efifective. 

The  True  Catholic,    Price  one  penny. 
London :  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 

This  is  a  now  monthly,  intended  to 
counteract  the  numerous  publications 
of  Bomanisers  and  BituaHsts.  Its  first 
number  promises  a  useful  work,  and 
by  its  tone,  as  well  as  title,  is  likely  to 
find  readera  even  among  the  memoers 
of  the  Bomish  Church. 
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The  Buki  ^ Shyme.  BjToxHood. 
Hogg  and  Son,  York-street,  Co- 
Tent-garden. 

Writers  of  magazine  lines  and  other 
poetasters  would  be  the  bettor  for  a 
study  of  this  work.  The  dictionary 
of  rliymes,  which  forms  the  second 
part  of  the  volume,  is  remarkably  per- 
fect and  pure,  and  many  of  the  harsh 
terminations  passing  as  rhymes  will  be 
exploded  thereby.  But  tne  first  part 
of  the  work  may  be  read  as  an  intro- 
duction to  all  English  poetry.  It  is 
as  well  to  understand  the  composition 
of  English  as  of  Latin  verse,  and  many 
wlio  can  scan  the  latter  cannot  the 
former.  This  is  an  ospeci^ly  credit- 
able feature  of  the  worK.  We  regret, 
however,  to  observe  such  a  misprint  as 
*'Aoniftu,"  occurring  as  it  does  in  a 
passage  where  such  an  error  materially 
injures  the  rhythm  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate.  As  we  said  above,  this  is  a 
work  decidedly  to  be  recommended  to 
those  who  "do"  the  poetry  for  our 
periodicals. 

The  Story  of  our  Chhniea;  with 
Sketches  of  their  Present  Condition. 
By  H.  R.  F.  Bourne.  London : 
James  Hogg  and  Son,  York-street, 
Covent  G^arden. 

The  history  of  the  British  colonial 
possessions,  their  present  condition, 
commercial  products,  and  the  respec- 
tive advantcigeB  which  they  offer  to 
emigrants,  are  carefully  sot  forth  in 
Mr.  Bourne's  work.  The  varied  infor- 
mation which  it  contains  is  such  as 
every  intelligent  Briton  should  acquire, 
and  is  indispensable  to  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  extensive  re- 
sources of  the  lands  which  own  the 
sway  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  student 
will  find  materials  to  his  hand,  derived 
from  numerous  resources,  and  the  or- 
dinary reader  will  bo  charmed  with 
the  easy. and  pleasant  style  of  nari*a- 
tiye  Mr.  Boiurne  has  adopted. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  D.  /.  Draper.  By 
tiie  Rev.  J.  C.  Symoks.  Second 
Thousand.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  Patemoster-row. 

Mr.  Draper  will  long  be  remembered 

in  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church 

as  the  consistent  and  courageous  Wes- 

tyan  minister  who,  wi^   hundreds 


of  his  fellow-voyagers,  met  with  a 
watery  ^^ve,  four  years  since,  in  the 
steamship  London,  in  his  early  Chris- 
tian life  '  *  ho  was  accustomed  to  givo 
out  and  sing,  with  a  zest  never  to  be 
forgotten — 

*  Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath, 
I  may  but  gasp  HLs  name ; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
Behold,  behold  the  Lamb !'  " 

The  wish  was  wondrously  gratified, 
and  the  heroism  of  his  last  momenta 
has  been  rarely  equalled,  never  sur- 
passed. In  addition  to  the  memoir  of 
Mr.  Draper,  this  volume  contains  a 
minute  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Wesleyan  churches  in  the  Australian 
colonies. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  Lectures  by 
the  Rev.  Adolph  Saphir,  B.A. 
London:  James  Nisbet  and  Co., 
Bemers-street. 

Mr.  Saphir  is  a  ready  writer  on  the 
thin^  of  *'  the  kingdom,"  and  never 
happier  than  when  expounding  the 
woras  of  the  King.  These  lectures 
indicate  the  privilege  of  the  congre- 
gation to  which  the;^  were  addressed  ; 
and  by  reason  of  their  varied  leaminj^, 
earnest  Qospel  teaching,  and  vivid 
style,  will  richly  gratify  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  reader. 

From  JSgypt  to  Sinai,  From  the 
French  of  Professor  Gausbxn. 
London  :   Religious  Tract  Society. 

Originally  delivered  to  3roung  people 
in  G^eva,  theso  lectures  on  toe  Ex- 
odus of  the  Israelites  have  been  trana* 
lated  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people 
of  England,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  many  friends  of  the  Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.  We  do  not  doubt 
that  the  great  excellence  of  the  work 
will  make  it  as  useftil  here  as  it  haa 
been  on  the  Continent. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Wesleys.  By  Rev. 
J.  B.  Wakelet.  London  :  Hod- 
der and  Stoughton,  Patcmoster- 
row. 

Nearly  four  hundred  pages  of  amusing 
stories  respecting  members  of  the  Wes- 
ley family  testify  to  the  large  share  of 
human  attention  they  have  deservedly 
attracted  to  themselves  and  their 
work. 
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Lighi  front  the  Oaiacomhs;  or.  Start 
in  a  Stormy  Night,  By  E.  L.  M. 
London  :  Nelson  &  Sons. 

A  8TOEY  of  the  early  Bom&n  CbriB- 
tians,  showing  the  modes  by  which 
the  mBpel  was  promnlgatedy  the  oost 
at  'raidi  it  was  embraced,  and  the 
rewards  which  it  conferred. 

Priest  and  Nun.  A  story  of  Con- 
Tent  Life.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stougbton,  Paternoster-row. 

Ak  American  tale  illustrative  of  the 
pemicions  evils  of  monastic  life.  The 
aatiior  states  that  it  is  strictly  based 
on  facts.  It  is  by  no  means  equal  to 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  story,  ' '  The  Nun ;  '* 
but  we  hail  every  ray  of  light  and 
word  of  warning  aimed  at  uie  dark 
deaagns  of  the  Papal  Church. 


The  Mothers'  Friend.  1B69.  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton,  Paternoster- 
row. 

Retains  all  tho  excellences  which  have 
distinguished  it  in  former  years. 

Edeny  and  other  Poems.  By  G. 
Washikgtok  Mooir,  F.R.S.L. 
Second  edition.  London :  Hatch- 
ards,  187,  Piccadilly. 

We  thoroughly  appreciated  Mr.  Moon 
as  a  critic  when  ne  entered  the  lists 
against  the  doughty  dean  of  Canter- 
bury ;  his  appearance  as  a  poet  is  not 
less  welcome.  There  are  some  choice 
stanzas  in  this  little  volume.  An  ex- 
tract will  be  found  in  our  next  magf^- 
sine. 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANaES. 

Ber.  T.  Howell  Daviee  has  signified  hiB 
intention  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Rugby,  in  March  next. 

The  Rev.  James  Davis,  of  Teignmoath, 
Devon,  has  intimated  his  intention  of 
resigning  his  present  charge. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  McMechon,  after  a 
pastorate  of  two  years,  has  intimated  to 
the  chtmsh  in  Over  Darwen  that  he  intends 
to  resign  his  office  in  April  next. 

The  Rev.  S.  Kash  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Neatia- 
heady  Norfolk:  his  present  address  is 
Stantonbury,  Bradwell,  Bucks. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Chamberlain,  late  of 
Bath-street,  Glasgow,  has  aooepted  the 
lunaimoas  invitation  of  the  Baptist 
coDgiegation,  Bath,  until  recently  imder 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leedunan 

The  Rev.  £.  J.  Rodway,  minister  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Wadham-street,  Weston- 
raper-Mare  has  resigned  his  pastevate  alter 
a  long  centinuBnee  of  ill-health. 

The  Rev.  W.  A.  Beckitt  has  intimated 
his  intention  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  church.  North  Newbald,  Brough, 
Yorkriiire,  in  March. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Hands,  of  Luton,  Beds., 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of 
the  church  at  Park-road,  Middlesborough, 
Torkshire. 

Mr.  Charles  Bright,  £>l  Rawdon  College » 
has  accepted  tho  unanumous  invitation  of 
the  pastorate  at  Church,  near  Accrington. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 
XBS.  pAaxxR,  or  pabslst. 

With  regret  we  have  to  record  the  de- 
cease of  Joannah,  wife  of  the  Rev.  £. 
Parker,  of  Faxsley,  near  Leeds.  She  was 
baptized  in  May,  1850,  when  but  fifteen 
years  of  age,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Holmes,  of 
Rawden.  After  leaving  school  and  resum- 
ing her  residence  under  the  parental  roof, 
she  became  an  active  and  useful  member 
of  the  church  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  late  venerable  J.  Foster,  of  Farsley,  of 
which  church  she  continued  a  member 
until  her  death.  She  was  exemplary  in 
her  zeal  for  the  house  of  God,  and  regu- 
larly filled  up  her  place  in  the  sanctnioy. 
Her  attachment  to  the  people  of  God  was 
exceedingly  strong,  and  she  always  rejoiced 
in  their  prosperity.  Botii  her  pontion  and 
disposition  fitted  her  above  many  for  viai- 
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tation  amongst  the  poor,  whose  wants  she 
was  ever  ready  to  relieve,  and  in  whose 
trials  and  sorrows  she  manifested  the 
deepest  tt\'mpathy.  tSho  ulso  took  a  grout 
interest  in  the  cause  of  missions  to  the 
heathen,  being  for  many  yoiirs  not  only  a 
diligent  collector  for,  but  likewise  a  liberal 
giver  to,  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
As  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school  she  was 
both  punctual  and  regular  in  attendance, 
ever  taking  a  great  interest  in  her  youthful 
charge,  and  giving  aid  to  her  fellow- 
teachers  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  In 
September,  1866,  she  became  the  ynio  of 
the  Rev.  E.  Parker,  who  found  in  her  a 
partner  pre-eminently  adapted  to  become 
a  helpmeet  in  all  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  pastor's  life.  Her  illness  was 
short  but  exceedingly  painful,  and  was 
borne  with  much  meelcness  and  submission 
to  the  wUI  of  Gknl.  Her  death  up  to  the 
last  half -hour  was  unexpected,  and  gave  a 
great  shock  not  only  to  the  members  of  her 
household,  but  to  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. She  departed  this  life  on  Monday, 
January  3rd,  aged  thirty-four  years,  and 
was  interred  by  the  Bev.  R.  Holmes,  as- 
sisted by  several  neighbouring  ministers, 
on  January  6th,  in  the  burial-ground  con- 
nected witn  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Farsley. 
Tlie  funeral  was  largely  attended,  and  a 
concourse  of  people  gathered  round  the 
grave  as  a  token  of  their  respect  for  the 
deceased,  and  of  their  sympathy  with  her 
bereaved  partner. 

MBS.  ELLIS. 

Jans  Sarah  Ellis  (late Gave)  who  died 
December  3rd,  1869,  in  her  twenty-second 
year,  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church 
worshipping  in  Walworth-road,  imder  the 
pastoru  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  Howieson. 

She  had  from  childhood  heard  and* 
known  of  Christ,  and  has  early  been 
gathered  to  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 
She  had  when  a  child  attended  the  Simday- 
school,  and  in  after  years  became  herself  a 
teacher.  She  was  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  in  the  following  manner.  While 
upon  a  visit  to  an  uncle  and  aimt  at 
Surbiton,  her  uncle  chose  for  his  morning 
reading,  part  of  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew,  dwelling  with  marked  emphasis 
upon  the  thirtieth  verse : — "  Cast  ye  the 
unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness, 
there  shaU  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth ;"  and  turning  to  those  around  him 
said,  "  Will  any  mot  here  bo  sc^nt  in  the  last 
great  day  to  tins  dreadful  place  ?  "  This 
made  a  strange  impression  upon  Jane, 
which  by  the  Holy  Spirit's  aid  led  to  her 
conversion.  She  was  unhappy  in  hor  mind, 
but  did  not  obtain  p«aro,  seeking  rather  to 
find  a  way  of  her  own  than  to  cast  hei'self 


upon  Jesus.  She  returned  to  London,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  attended  Wal- 
worth-road Chapel,  when  the  Rev.  W. 
Howieson  preached  from  the  words  "  Him 
that  comoth  imto  mu  I  will  in  nowise  cast 
out."  This  was  strongly  appropriate  to 
her  case ;  she  took  it  to  herself , and  nom  that 
day  went  about  rejoicing  in  ttm  Lord.  She 
became  an  earnest  and  pious  Christian, 
working  for  the  J^laster  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  So  some  three  or  four  years  passed 
away,  when  she  obtained  the  sanction  of 
her  parents  to  a  marriage  with  a  young 
man  whom  she  had  known  for  a  long  time, 
and  whom  she  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

They  wero  united  October  7th,  1868,  and 
after  spending  the  following  thirteen 
months  in  all  the  happiness  possible,  she 
was,  after  her  confinement,  left  exceedingly 
weak.  After  lingering  about  a  fortnight  in 
extreme  weakness,  erysipelas  set  in,  from 
the  effects  of  which  she  died.  Her  state  of 
mind  throughout  was  sweetly  peaceful; 
though  suffering  much  pain,  desiring  the 
Lord  s  will  be  done.  Wnen  asked  S  she 
would  like  to  live,  she  answered,  **  Only  for 
my  husband's  sake."  On  Thursday  the 
physician  informed  her  friends  she  could 
not  recover,  upon  her  being  told  which, 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  her  pastor,  who 
read  and  prayed,  which  she  much  enjoyed. 
Her  friends  were  called  to  her  bedside  a 
short  time  before  she  died ;  she  shook  hands 
with  each,  and  upon  her  brother  saying 
good-bye,  she  exclaimed,  "Don't  say  good- 
bye, say  farewell,  for  we  shall  meet  in 
heaven."  She  then  closed  her  hands  in 
prayer  for  a  few  minutes,  when,  raising  her 
hands  above  her  head,  which  she  had 
previously  IxK^n  unable  to  do,  cried, 
"Heaven!  heaven!  Jesus!"  Her  countenance 
beaming  with  delight,  and  her  happy  joyous 
look  to  heaven,  spoke  of  the  behever's 
seeing  a  glimpse  of  the  land  of  Beulah 
before  crossing  the  river  of  death.  From 
that  time  she  did  not  speak  again,  but  fell 
into  a  short  sleep,  when  with  but  a  sigh, 
her  happy  soul  joined  the  ransomed  above. 
Her  mortal  remains  were  interred  at 
Norwood  Cemeter\%  December  11th,  1869. 
The  Rev.  W.  Howieson  performed  the 
funeral  service,  reading  portions  of  the 
Yiinety-first  Psalm  and  fifteenth  of  the  first  of 
Corinthians,  giving  a  short  and  interesting 
address,  mentioning  that  her  friends  were 
not  to  think  of  what  she  was  but  what  she 
now  is ;  that  after  the  blessed  testimony*  she 
left  behind,  we  cannot  doubt  for  an  instant 
her  eternal  happiness,  and  it  would  be 
selfish  to  wish  her  back  again.  Our  prayer 
should  be,  "  Lord,  let  me  die  the  death  of 
the  righteous,  and  let  my  List  end  be  like 
hei-a,"  J.  A.  Q. 


THE    MISSIONARY   HERALD, 


The   Romance  of  Missions. 

TN  an  interesting  conversation  on  Missions,  held  some  time  since,  a 
*^  President  of  a  London  College  remarked,  "  It  has  been  said  that  the 
Bomance  of  Missions  is  gone,  and  they  are  now  conducted  on  sound 
business  principles.  If  that  be  true,''  continued  he,  ''  their  glory  is  gone, 
and  their  success  is  at  an  end ;  if  a  balance  is  to  be  struck  between  the 
souls  saved  and  the  pounds  spent,  the  blessing  of  God  will  not  follow/' 

It  IB  to  be  hoped  that  the  spirit  of  worldly  calculation  has  not  so 
deeply  penetrated  the  Ohurch  as  our  friend  feared.  Indeed,  an 
incident  he  recounted — and  similar  ones  frequently  occur  —  goes  to 
prove  that  the  Bomance  of  Missions  has  not  quite  died  out.  A  good 
woman,  in  a  small  country  town,  was  permitted  by  her  husband 
to  open  a  little  shop.  His  own  earnings  being  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
support  of  the  family,  she  was  to  do  what  she  liked  with  anything  she 
might  gain.  At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  profits  of  her  labour 
amounted  to  £15.  She  had  worked  hard  for  it,  and  it  was  her  own.  She 
took  it  to  her  minister,  and  gave  it  as  an  anonymous  contribution  to  the 
Missionary  Society. 

Still,  it  is  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  danger  and  of  the  truth 
of  OUT  friend's  estimation  of  the  consequences,  that  we  ask  the  at- 
tentive consideration  of  our  readers  to  his  remark  that  when  the 
Bomanoe  ^of  Missions  is  gone,  their  glory  and  their  success  are 
at  end.  By  the  term  *' Romance,"  as  applied  to  missions,  ,we 
understand  that  idea  of  the  word  which  one  of  the  masters  of 
modem  thought  means  to  convey  when  he  says,  '^  all  virtue  that 
goes  beyond  man's  ordinary  practice  is  romantic."    And  however  in- 
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capable  of  this  romantic  action  an  individual  may  himself  be, 
there  is  that  in  man's  nature  which  invariably  responds,  with  a  throb  of 
approving  admiration,  to  the  exhibition  of  it  in  another.  Leonidas  and 
his  brave  three  hundred  were  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  succegsive 
ages  have  set  their  seal  of  approbation  on  the  romance.  Our  own 
martyr  who,  with  the  stake  in  sight,  all  feeble  woman  as  she  was,  walked 
on  with  the  words  on  her  lips,  ''  I  cannot  argue  for  my  religion,  but  I 
can  die  for  it,*'  is  an  instance  of  still  holier  romance  that  to  the  end  of 
the  world  will  thrill  all  Christian  hearts. 

St.  Paul  was  thus  romantic  when,  on  the  prophecy  of  what  awaited 
him  at  Jerusalem,  his  friends  besought  him  to  desist  from  his  intention 
of  going  up,  he  exclaimed,  '^  What,  mean  ye  to  weep,  and  break  mine 
heart  ?  for  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem, 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  And  with  the  utmost  reverence  must 
be  placed,  as  the  grand  exemplar  of  all  virtue  that  goes  beyond  the 
ordinary  practice  of  man,  though  at  an  immeasurable  distance  in  advance, 
Him,  '*who  though  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor — that  we 
through  His  poverty  might  be  made  rich."  And  it  is^by  means  of  this 
same  self-sacrificing  spirit  that  His  work  is  carried  on  in  the  earth. 
The  kingdom,  whose  foundations  were  laid  in  blood,  cannot  be  built  up  by 
self-sparing  hands.  AVhenever  in  the  past  histoiy  of  the  Church  she 
has  arisen,  and  showed  herself  as  "the  body"  of  Christ,  it  has  been  by 
putting  forth  the  same  extraordinary  virtue.  The  Reformers  as  indi- 
viduals, the  martyrs  as  a  host,  the  godly  men  who  maintained  through 
an  incalculably  far  milder,  but  as  unremitting  a  persecution,  Gbd's 
revival  work  in  the  last  century,  all  conferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood. 

Komantic  to  a  degree  that  to  some  men  seemed  insane,  was  the  village 
schoolmaster  at  Moulton,  who  rose  up  from  his  maps,  black  in  his 
imagination  with  the  "  gross  darkness  "  of  idolatrous  superstition,  and 
went  into  the  pulpit  before  his  assembled  brethren,  and  called  upon  Zion 
to  ^'lengthen  her  cords,  and  strengthen  her  stakes,"  even  to  the  uttermost 
ends  of  the  earth.  Komantic  enough  were  the  thirteen  men,  with  their 
thirteen  pounds,  who  started  on  their  way  to  shake  the  superstitions  of 
ages.  Romantic  enough  were  those  men  who  stepped  down  into  the  pit, 
bidding  their  companions  to  hold  the  rope ;  but — and  be  it  ours  to  re- 
member— they  could  not  have  done  it  had  they  not  also  had  confidence  in 
the  romance  of  the  men  who  held  the  rope. 

And  in  every  private  Christian  who  works  earnestly  for  Gk)d,  and  in 
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whom  those  around  realise  in  some  degree  the  [ideal  of,  "  aa  1  am,  so 
are  ye  in  the  world,''  is  this  same  romantic  rising  above  the  dead  level 
of  ordinaiy  virtue. 

And  if  now  the  great  Missionary  undertaking  is  to  advance  instead  of 
Ntrograde,  it  will  only  be  by  a  return  to  the  romance  of  our  fathers,  and 
that  not  merely  in  the  men  who  go  out,  but  in  the  men  who  stay  at  home, 
pledged  to  sustain  Ihem.  And  the  renewal  should  bog^n  here.  If 
we  deny  missionaries  our  enthusiastic  sympathy,  and  dole  out  supplies 
with  a  niggard  hand,  caloulating  our  pounds  on  one  side,  and  tabu* 
lated  results  on  the  other,  we  do  as  mueh  as  in  us  lies  to  crush  out  their 
life  and  zeal,  and  to  pull  down  that  which  the  hands  of  our  fathers  and 
onr  own  hands  have  built.  It  is  His  own  work  which  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  has  given  us  to  do,  and  He  expects  us  to  do  it  in  His  own 
Spirit  He  took  no  carefiil  self-sparing  thought  when  He  acoomplished 
our  redemption :  ''He  emptied  Himself." 

Old  and  trite  it  is  to  say,  we  cannot  go  forth  to  preach  the  G^ospel  to 
the  heathen,  we  can  only  give  our  prayers  and  our  money  ;  but  there  lies 
just  the  one  thing  we  have  to  do.  It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  give  and 
pray  as  it  is  the  Missionary's  to  preach  and  pray,  and  we  are  as  truly 
doing  our  Lord's  work  while  we  are  denying  ourselves  to  g^ve,  as  they  are 
who  lose  their  health,  their  lives  it  may  be,  in  abiding  at  their  post. 

The  very  simplicity  of  what  we  have  to  do  has  made  it  seem  a  common 
thing  to  us,  and  has  lowered  the  tone  of  high  and  holy  enthusiasm  in 
which  our  fathers  and  their  early  successors  undertook  the  work. 
We  want  to  see  again  as  they  did,  the  world  perishing ;  we  want  to  see 
again  as  they  did,  the  Cross  of  Christ  lifted  up,  and  to  feel  as  they 
felt,  a  personal  interest  in  that  salvation,  and  to  bear  as  they  heard, 
the  command,  <'  Preach  the  Qospel  to  every  creature."  We  want  to  feel 
that  on  us  who  have  been  redeemed,  not  "  with  silver  and  gold,"  but  by 
"the  precious  blood  of  Christ,"  rests  the  oblioatioit  to  send  on  His 
Gospel  to  the  world.  We  dare  not,  therefore,  lay  on  the  altar  of  His 
sacrifice  that  which  costs  us  nothing ;  and  if  to  carry  on  His  work  he 
asks  more  than  we  have  hitherto  given,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  our  gifts  to  the  point  of  self-sacrifice.  We  shall 
never  rise'to  the  true  idea  of  missionary  service,nor  the  blessedness  of  being 
lik^  our  Divine  Lord  in  action,  until  we  sacrifice  somewhat  for  His  sake. 
The  QQ«uotn  virtue  of  a  guinea  a  year  will  never  carry  on  the  great 
miisionary  work* 
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The  Brahmos. 

THERE  has  been  published  from  time  to  time,  both  in  India  and 
this  country,  many  contradictory  statements  in  regard  to  the 
Brahmists.  By  some  they  are  highly  praised,  by  others  as  strongly 
condemned.  In  this  case,  as  it  often  happens,  the  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  persons  of  great  intelligencei 
and  of  high  cultivation ;  and  we  believe  they  are  eminently  moral  and  vir- 
tuous in  their  lives.  They  worship  the  one  Gk>d ;  they  speak  of  Christ  in 
terms  of  glowing  eulogy, but  they  do  not  receive  the  doctrine  of  His  divinity, 
nor  of  His  vicarious  sacrifice.  In  some  respects  they  may  be  said  to 
be  ''  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Many  missionariesy  like  the 
late  Mr.  Parsons,  for  instance,  feel  greatly  concerned  about  them.  If  it 
should  please  God  to  bless  the  efforts  some  make  to  present  the  truth 
more  fully  to  their  minds,  these  men  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  India. 
They  are  spreading  in  Bengal.  The  following  letter  is  intended  te  cor< 
rect  some  misrepresentions,  and  we  insert  it  in  order  to  supply  fresh  in- 
formation  respecting  them  : — 


**  In  your  issue  of  the  4th  insi,  ap- 
peared the  letter  of  a  '  Byot '  headed 
'  Brahmos  from  a  pure  Hindu's  point 
of  view.'  If  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance in  any  of  the  lesser  papers,  I 
could  have  passed  it  unnoticed.  But 
as  the  Friend  of  India  is  one  of  the 
most  widely-circulated  papers  in  India, 
and  holds  a  very  high  position  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public,  and  is  read 
by  many  Europeans  as  well  as  natives, 
who  watch  with  particiilar  interest  the 
progress  of  religion  and  intelligence 
in  this  country,  I  fear  this  letter  may 
do  some  harm. 

''The  writer  denominated  the 
Brahmos  *  Kaisabs.'  Now  the  mean- 
ing of  this  singular  expression  would 
be,  pertaining  or  belonging  to  Kesab. 
If  Anglicised,  it  would  be  Kesabites, 
or  worshippers  of  Kesab.  Have  the 
Brahmos  adopted  this  designation  ? 
No,  far  from  it ;  they  are  Brahmos ; 


all  that  know  them  know  them  as 
Brahmos,  and  they  wish  to  be  de- 
nominated as  such,  neither  more  nor 
less.  Do  they  like  to  be  known  by 
this  appellation  ?  No ;  they  scout  it, 
they  hate  it.  They  are  not  Kesabites, 
they  are  not  worshippers  of  Kesab, 
and  they  do  not  like  that  anyone, 
either  from  malice  or  carelessness, 
should  try  to  infuse  into  the  minds 
of  the  enlightened  public  a  wrong 
impression  of  what  they  believe  and 
what  they  worship.  Had  they  really 
been  the  worshippers  of  Baboo  Kesab 
Chimder  Sen,  whose  pure  character 
your  correspondent  has  tried  to  villify, 
they  would  have  been  all  the  more 
happy  for  being  called  sa  Why,  then, 
does  he  represent  them  to  be  what 
they  are  not?  Is  he  ambitious  of 
being  the  originator  of  a  nickname, 
a  name  which  is  more  hateful  to  a 
Brahmo  than  Nazarene  to  a  Christian? 
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'*By  whom  was  this  word  Kaisab 
first  uaed  ?  It  was  coined  and  applied 
to  the  Brahmos  by  the  editor  of  the 
yemaciilar  newspaper,  SomproJcaa.  The 
story  is  simply  this :  The  learned  pun- 
dit who  edits  that  paper  has  a  nephew, 
a  very  intelligent  and  amiable  yoimg 
man,  who  has  thrown  away  his 
brahminical  thread,  and  has  publicly 
joined  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  The  pundit, 
though  professing  liberal  principles, 
tried  his  utmost  to  dissuade  his  nephew 
from  thus  acting  up  to  his  conscience, 
and  insisted  on  his  remaining  a  hypo- 
crite for  ever.  The  youth,  however, 
has  boldly  come  forward,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  persecutions  which  he  had  to 
anticipate  from  his  learned  uncle,  has 
joined  the  Brahmo  Somaj.  This  has 
thrown  the  pundit  into  a  fit  of  displea- 
sure against  the  Brahmos,  and  he  has 
fiEillen  upon  a  plan  of  revenge  against 
them.  Baboo  Kesab  Chandra,  in  his 
sermon  at  the  Mandir,  asks  the  assem- 
bly of  Brahmos  to  have  faith.  The 
'  pure  Hindoo '  intimates  that  he  wants 
the  [congregation  not  to  have  faith  in 


Gk)d,  as  everybody  has  it  (the  *pure 
Hindu*  says)  but  to  lay  their  fedth  on 
Kesab  Baboo  himself.  WiU  any  of 
his  readers,  sir,  believe  him  ?  Will 
the  public  take  as  truth  what  bears  the 
stamp  of  falsehood  on  its  very  face  ? 
I  hope  not.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
will,  I  hope,  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  Baboo  Kesab  Chandra  never 
enimciated  such  a  principle.  On  the 
contrary,  how  emphatically  he  urged 
the  four  young  men,  the  other  day, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  public  entry 
into  the  membership  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj,  to  put  their  faith,  not  on  their 
weak  solves,  not  on  any  man  on  earth, 
far  less  upon  Baboo  Kesab  Chandra, 
but  upon  God,  and  God  alone.  I  was 
present  in  the  Brahmo  Mandir,  on  all 
the  service  days  since  its  first  opening, 
and  I  give  my  testimony  to  the  impar- 
tial public,  that  such  a  presumption, 
for  it  could  not  be  bettor  than  pre- 
sumption, if  not  blasphemy,  was  never 
uttered  by  the  minister. 

"A  Brahmo.'' 


Jamaica. 

YjIKOM  recent  letters  we  obtain  the  gratifying  intelligence  that,  with  the 


r 


expiry  of  the  Clergy  Act,   the  Established  Church  in  Jamaica 


oeased,  as  such,  to  exist.  Great  fears  had  been  entertained  both  there 
and  in  this  conntry,  that  some  effort  would  be  made  in  the  way  of  eon- 
current  endowment.  In  a  very  exhaustive  and  able  dispatch  by  Sir  John 
Ghrant  to  Earl  Clarendon,  some  such  a  plan  was  sketched  and  recommended. 
After  giving  a  very  candid  and  impartial  summary  of  the  state  of  things 
on  which  the  Execative  would  have  to  operate,  he  extols  the  Wesleyan 
system  as  suitable  gpenerally,  but  in  districts  where  wealthy  persons 
reside,  he  wonld  have  them  support  their  ministers  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  instead  of  having  one  church  supported  by  all  classes,  he 
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wonkL  eztesd  the  inflirance  of  all  Ohruitia&  commHiuoiis.  Hiene  he  pro- 
poses to  snj^ort  by  a  Bystem  of  *^  grants  in  aid.'*  One  extract  from  tiie 
dispatch,  referring  especially  to  our  own  missionarieSi  we  cannot  with- 
hold:-* 


'*  After  the  great  era  of  emancipa- 
tion, they  entered  the  field  with 
advantages  of  which  they  made  good 
use.  In  consequence  of  their  worthy 
exertions  in  the  two  great  causes 
of  making  the  slaves  Christians. 
and  of  making  them  free  men,  they 
had  gained  their  love  and  their  un- 
bounded confidence.  The  mad  and 
hitter  days  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed emancipation,  could  not  hut  add 
to  the  just  influence  of  such  Mends 
of  the  emancipated  class  as  were  the 
Baptifit  missionaries.  Consequently, 
wherever  Baptists  congregated,  large 
and  very  costly  chapels  arose,  paid 
hy  voluntary  coDtributions ;  and  very 
ample  provision  for  the  ministers  was 
made  by  unstinted  voluntary  contri- 
butions. In  this  flourishing  state  of 
things,  the  Baptist  missionaries  have 
abandoned  all  pecuniary  connection 
with  the  Baptist  community  at  home. 
But  gradually,  as  time  wore  on, 
as  wiser  and  bettor  courses  were 
adopted  by   others,    and    as  the  old 

It  appears  from  a  subsequent  dispatch  that  the  number  claimed  as 
attending  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  amounts  to  31,638.  To 
minister  to  these  there  are  rectors,  island  curates,  stipendiary  curates,  aad 
acting  curates^  seventy,  some  paid  wholly  &om  the  colonial,  and  others  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  imperial  revenues.  There  are  also  thirteen 
oatechists  paid  from  the  same  sources,  and  twenty-three  from  jtrivaie 
contributions.  There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  Nonconformist  minis- 
ters, of  which  the  Baptists  number  thirty-nine,  besides  a  large  number  of 
oateohists  subordinate  to  the  several  ministers. 

The  reply  of  Earl  SranviUe  sums  up  His  EsoeUenoy's  proposals  under 
tiivee  heads :  Eefonn  of  the  Established  Qhuroh ;  DisestabHdunent  and 
I^ettdowotent  of  tbe  Cflwrdh  of  England  en  the  present  Sooitingi  to  be 


generation  whidi  remembered  the  bad 
days  died  out,  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  the  Baptists  dropped  away.  For 
some  time  past  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
tho  power  for  good  once  possessed  by 
this  commimion  here,  has  been  to  some 
extent  crippled  for  want  of  adequate 
means.  The  number  of  the  members 
of  their  communion  has  admittedly 
been  much  reduced ;  but  what  I  re- 
gard as  a  far  greater  evil  is,  that  as 
their  best  ministers  die  out,  they  find 
it  always  difficult,  indeed,  sometimes 
impossible,  to  replace  them  by  men  of 
the  same  stamp. 

"It  is,  I  think,  not  always  sufficiently 
considered  how  widely  the  position  of 
communions  in  England  unsupported 
by  the  State  differs  from  that  of  sudi 
communions  here.  In  England  the 
number  of  affluent  members  of  Non- 
conformist communions  is  notable. 
Here  such  communions  are  made  up 
almost  exclusively  of  the  lower 
classes.** 
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MU)ceeded  by  some  paouiuary  aid  from  tbe  fiiaie  for  atiictly  xoissionary 
porpoBee;  Simple  diaestabliBhment  and  diflozidowmeiit.  Theee  are  briefly 
dificueeed.  There  are  one  or  two  paragraphs  of  pregnant  interest,  which 
we  subjoin: — 


*'The  scheme  of  giving  some  pe- 
cuniary assistance  to  various  deno- 
minations has  considerablo  advantages 

to  recommend  its  adoption 

You  hold  out  some  hopo  that  general 
concurrence  might  be  obtained  for  this 
plan,  by  offering  aid  in  various  shapes 
to  those  religious  denominations  who 
desire  to  address  themselves  to  the 
tusk  of  propagating  Christianity  among 
those  now  destitute  of  reUgious  in- 
struction. I  shall  look  anxiously  for 
your  report  as  to  how  far  this  hopo  is 
realised;  for,  if  such  a  concuiTouco 
cannot  be  obtained,  the  objections  to 
the  scheme  seem  to  be  insuperable. 
As  you  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no 
property  set  apart  for  roHgious  pur- 
poses in  Jamaica ;  all  funds  for  those 
purposes  must  come  out  of  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  whole  population. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  pre- 
sent to  consider  at  any  length  the 


various  difficulties  in  detail  that  would 
have  to  be  met  in  any  scheme  of  the 

kind 

**Xf,  however,  you  can  obtain  a 
general  concurrence  from  the  different 
denominations,  it  must  be  hoped  that 
these  minor  difficulties  may  be  over- 
come. Should  you  fail  in  obtaining 
this  concurrence,  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  inaugurate  this  system.  Nothing 
will  then  remain  but  a  simple  dis- 
establishment and  disendowmont,  with 
duo  regard  to  vested  interests.  In  that 
case  you  will  have  to  consider  how  fai* 
any  monies  which  may  become  avail- 
able by  the  abolition  of  the  Establish- 
ment, may  bo  used  for  educational 
purposes.  But  until  I  hoar  from  you 
whether  the  various  denominations 
have  been  brought  to  concur  in  youi- 
scheme,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  further 
to  pursue  this  subject." 


Sir  J.  P.  Grant  lost  no  time  in  taking  counsel  of  those  who  wero  com- 
petent  to  give  him  reliable  information  as  to  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  island.  And  when 
solemnly  assured  that  not  one  of  them  would  take  public  funds  for  mis- 
Bionary  purposes,  and  that  the  Wesleyans  were  equally  firm  in  their  ad- 
herence to  this  determination,  he  replied,  "  that  settles  it." 

To  the  enlightmied  firmness  of  our  brethren  and  their  co-workers  in  the 
island  this  auspicious  event  is  due.  The  Committee  have  sent  their  hearty 
congratulations  to  them.  Their  consistent  conduct  and  their  firm  adherence 
to  Christian  principle  has  been  attended  with  a  happy  result,  and  will  be  a 
great  encouragement  to  those  who  are  seeking  the  same  end  in  our  other 
colonies.  May  religion  derive  a  fresh  impetus  from  this  termination  of 
a  lifelong  controversy ;  and  may  the  Episoopal  Church,  now  free  from 
'State   patronise  and  control,"    take  her  true  position,  and,  though. 
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placed  on   **  a  level  with  the  sects/'  unite  oordially  with  them  in  the 
great  work  of  diffusing  the  Qt>spel  through  the  island ! 

The  education  of  the  rising  generation  will  now  be  carried  on  with 
fresh  vigour,  and  will  tend  to  elevate  the  peoploi  repress  crime,  and 
banish  [superstition.  Thus  those  ^ho  have  hitherto  been  kept  apart 
from  each  other,  and  who  were  antagonistic,  rather  than  united,  will, 
when  old  feelings  have  somewhat  subsided,  be  banded  together  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  common  end — the  advancement  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 


The    West    Indies. 

HAYTI. 


TEDB  uncertainty  respecting  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Baumann  after  her  hus- 
band's decease  is  at  last  dispelled.  Some  weeks  ago  Mr.  East  in 
one  of  his  loiters  said,  ''  Mrs.  Oughton  has  heard  from  Mrs.  Baumann," 
but  added  no  particulars.  Having  received  a  suggestion  that  perhaps 
Her  Majesty's  Yice-Consul  at  St.  Marc  would  know  something  of  her, 
as  La  Grand  Biviere,  where  Mr.  Baumann  died,  was  not  a  very  great 
distance,  we  addressed  a  note  to  Earl  Clarendon,  who  most  courteously 
offered  to  semd  any  letter  under  cover  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Consul, 
which  offer  was  of  course  at  once  accepted.  On  the  3rd  ult.  we  received  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Baiimaun,  and  on  the  19th  a  letter  from  Her  Majesty's 
Yice-Consul  at  St.  Marc,  in  reply  to  the  one  sent  to  him  in  July  last  year,  to 
which  he  would  have  replied  earlier  if  he  had  had  information  to  communi- 
cate. From  these  letters  we  give  the  following  extracts,  and  their 
perusal  will  awaken  veiy  deep  interest  in  our  friend,  and  thankfulness 
for  the  kind  providence  which  has  watched  over  and  defended  her  from 
constant  danger.  We  shall  give  the  extracts  from  Mrs.  Baumann's 
letter  in  her  own  tvordsj  and  any  peculiarity  will  be  at  onoe  understood 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  a  Swiss  lady,  and  therefore  not  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  our  language : — 

*  *  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  would  scarcely  hope  that  my  letter  reached 

have  written  to  you,  but  it  was  diffi-  you  at  all.*    I  try,  therefore,  to  send 

cidt  for  sending  my  letters.     I  wrote  a  few  lines  to-day  by  one  rare  oppor- 

you,  however,  some  months  ago,  but  tunity. 

*  This  letter  never  came  to  liand. 
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^*  I  axn  just  now  (Nov.  23)  in  the 
town  of  St.  Marc,  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Morin,  the  English  Consul  in  that 
plaoe»  who  was  charged  by  the  Charge 
dTaffaires  of  Port  au  Prince  of  taking 
informations  relating  me.  The  com- 
munications between  here  and  La 
Qrande  Biyiere  haying  been  pretty 
regular  during  the  war,  from  time  to 
time  that  gentleman  had  news  from 
me.  Haying  kiudly  inyited  me  to 
come  in  his  house,  I  haye  accepted 
his  amiable  invitation,  and  aniyed 
here  on  the  13th  after  three  days  of 
hard  journey.  I  was  accompanied  of 
three  well-armed  men,  who  were  very 
kind  in  the  way.  I  come  here  with 
the  intention  of  spending  here  a  few 
days  only,  and  return  to  La  Grande 
Biyiere  till  the  opening  of  Cape  Hay- 
tien  would  haye  taken  place.  The 
Cape  has  been  taken  since  I  arrived 
in  St.  MarCy  and  I  shall  soon  go  to 
that  town  to  prepare  myself  for  leav- 
ing the  country  and  return  to  my  dear 
parents'  home.  I  could  not  have  left 
before  because  I  had  to  put  in  order 
my  husband's  affairs,  and  in  the  other 
hand,  my  clothes,  Unen,  and  books 
which  were  all  shut  up  in  the  Cape  by 
friends  of  ours  and  in  the  consulate. 
The  next  English  man-of-war  pass- 
ing in  St.  Marc's  sailing  for  the  Cape, 
shall  bring  me  in  the  north  again, 
where  I  want  to  see  my  Consul,  Mr. 
Pajenstaker,  and  take  with  him  all 
the  proper  arrangements  for  selling 
my  furniture  and  other  things.  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly  now  when  I  shall 


will  have  better  information  to  give 
you  on  the  matter. 

<*My  health  has  been  very  miser- 
able for  the  whole  year  after  my  hus- 
band's death,  but  the  fever  has  left 
me  now.  I  have  passed  through  hard 
times,  but  the  Lord  has  helped  me. 
He  gave  me  courage  and  comforted 
my  poor  feeble  heart  when  in  troubles. 
I  have  made  many  sweet  experiences 
of  the  faithfulness  of  our  Heavenly 
Father. 

''As  to  the  Lord's  work  in  Grande 
Eiviere,  I  haye  nothing  new  to  say. 
The  meetings  have  taken  place  regu- 
larly twice  the  week  since  my  hus- 
band's death,  and  now  we  see  a  great 
many  people  coming  in  the  place  of 
worship,  to  hear  the  Gospel's  explana- 
tions. Some  are  really  wishing  to 
join  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  I  think 
and  believe  that  the  work  is  rather 
progressing.  Our  good  brother  and 
friend,  Metallus  Menard,  is  now  the 
only  minister  of  the  churches  in  the 
north  of  Hayti,  and  he  has  a  great 
task.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  eighteen 
months,  ho  having  been  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Cape,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Dominican  part  for  family 
concerns.  I  hope  to  find  him  back, 
and  to  have  the  pleasure,  before  leav- 
ing the  country,  to  see  the  different 
flocks  in  the  north  re-assembled  and 
re-ordered,  with  the  blessing  of  God. 
I  have  heard  you  were  so  kind  to 
write  many  letters  concerning  me,  of 
which,  dear  sir,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
sincerely." 


leave  Hayti.      A  little  later  I  hope  I 

Mr.  Morin,  Her  Majesty's  Vice-Consul,  writes  from  St.  Marc,  under 
date  of  December  11th : — 


"Your  dispatch  of  the  22nd  July, 
reached  me  lately  with  some  instruc- 
tions from  Her  Majesty's  Charge  d^Af- 
/airea   at  Port  au  Prince  concerning 


Mrs.  Baumann.  I  at  once  began  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  and  ascertained 
that  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baumann  died  at 
Grande  Biyiere,  and  not  at  Port  au 
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Prinoe,  and  also  that  his  widow  had  thence  to  Oape  Hajtien,  where  the  will 

remained  alone  in  that  Tillage.    Not-  be  ready  to  leave  for  Biin^.    I  need 

Irithfltanding  the  difficultiefi  for  com-  not  add  that  this  lady  has  shown  great 

munication  during   the  oivil  war,  I  fortitude  and  €9mfltiaa   reeiguatioa, 

succeeded  in  writing  to  hw  on  the  and  I  can  say  that  she  deservee  the 

15th  October,  and  soon  got  an  answer.  S3rmpathy   of   all  foreignen  in   her 

On  the  12th  November  she  arrived  at  state  of  bereavement.    HJer  means  of 

St.  Marc's,  where  I  was  g^ad  to  see  her,  support  are  naturally  very  scaat,  but 

in  good  health,  and  ready  to  accept  the  whilst  in  my  family  she  will  be  duly 

hospitality  tendered  to  her  by  my  wife,  provided.    .    .    .    I  have  transmitted 

She  has  remained  with  my  family  ever  all    information    to    Her    Majesty's 

since,  and  I  am  waiting  for  the  ter-  Charge  (T Affaires  at  Port  au  Prince, 

mination  of  the  war  to  allow  her  to  who  has  probably  forwarded  the  same 

leave,  first  for  P<»t  au  Prince,  where  to  the  Eari  of  Olarendon." 
flhe  has  eome  business  to  settle,  and 

The  Swiss  Consul  at  Cape  Haytien  who  had  been  written  to  in  rogard  to 
Mr.  Baumann's  death  and  Mrs.  B.'s  circumstances,  kindly  interested  himself, 
sending  her,  by  the  first  opportimity  which  offered — the  boat  of  a  French 
man-of-wai' — a  letter  of  credit  and  one  of  introduction  to  his  friend  the  British 
Vice-Consul  at  St.  Marc's,  and  the  result  is  described  above.  Having  consulted 
Mrs.  Baumann,  he  will  sell  some  of  her  furniture  at  present  in  his  hands,  her 
personal  property  being  cared  for,  and  books  and  clothes  sent  to  her  parents. 
The  religious  books,  Bibles,  Testaments,  psalms,  cantiques,  and  tracts,  Mr. 
Pajenstaker  has,  he  informs  us,  *  distributed  the  greater  part  amongst  some 
other  churches  and  religious  institutions,  considering  having  thus  acted  in  the 
spirit  of  your  Missionary  Society.'  The  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in 
conveying  to  these  gentlemen  their  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  attention  they 
have  given  to  our  communications,  and  the  kindness  they  have  so  libemily 
extended  to  our  bereaved  Mend  in  her  great  afiOiction. 

Having  sent  to  Pasteur  Yulliet,  of  Lausanne,  Mrs.  Baumann's  father,  a  copy 
of  his  daughter's  letter,  from  which  we  have  so  largely  extracted,  we  learn  from 
his  reply  that  he  also  had  used  every  effort  to  get  some  intelligence  of  her  and 
of  her  circumstances.  Some  years  ago  he  was  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  Prince 
Artiiur,  while  reaidiog  at  IJausanne.  Taking  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
he  addressed  a  memorial  to  Her  Majesty,  and  he  received  a  reply  from  the 
Princess  Helena,  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  assuring  him  *  that  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  be  done  should  be  done  for  his  daughter; '  another  proof  of  the 
sympathy  which  our  beloved  Queen  is  over  ready  to  show  to  those  in  distress. 
By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  in  Paris,  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Gladstone, 
whose  reply  was '  not  less  encouraging  than  that  from  Her  Majesty.'  The  good 
ofBoee  of  the  Swiss  Charge  ^Affaires  at  Washington  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
American  representative  at  Port  au  Prince,  who  offered  succour  ajud  aid.  Our 
friend  is  profoundly  touched  at  having  been,  in  his  affliction,  the  object  of  so 
much  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  we  rejoice  with  him  in  the  delivei-ance  of  his 
daughter  from  the  perils  which  surrounded  her»  and  unite  in  the  thankj^giving 
which  he  renders  most  of  all  to  the  living  God* 
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Norway. 

11  jpL  HUBERT  18  puxwumg  his  work  with  his  aooustomed  difigenoe 
Jj/Ji  and  fidelity.  When  in  this  country,  attending  the  anniversary 
meetings,  he  was  anxious  that  the  Committee  should  provide  him  with 
funds  to  build  a  chapel.  After  due  consideration  he  was  advised  to  get  a 
hooae  in  which  he  could  rendc,  and  have  a  part  £tted  up  as  a  place  of 
worship.  He  left  Kragcro  and  removed  to  Stavanger,  a  much  larger  town, 
and  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  obtaining  what  he  required.  Pre- 
vious to  his  final  remove,  he  writes  from  Stavanger  :^ 

"I  left  home  on  Lord's-day  and  anivod  atKusar^same  day.  I  stayed 
there  four  days,  and  had  meetings  every  night.  The  Spirit  of  God  was  work- 
ing among  us,  and  we  had  a  precious  time.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  should 
leave,  or  wait  until  the  next  steamer  came  in.  But  the  night  before  I  left  I 
felt  the  Lord  called  mo  to  go ;  on  the  Thursday  came  to  this  place,  whore  we 
have  had  the  largest  a6sembliu»  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  native  land,  and  the 
want  of  a  meeting-house  in  very  much  felt.  There  are  no  public  halls  to  be 
hired  for  a  dissenter,  the  priests  ruling  the  people  too  hard.  There  are  many 
souls  thatsigh  for  truth  and  liberty,  and  I  trust  the  Lord  will  do  some  great 
things  here." 

Ag^in,  at  a  later  date,  from  Stavanger  :— 

*'  I  arrived  at  this  plaoo  a  few  dajrs  ago.  I  have  obtained  a  tolerably  good 
plaee  for  £26  a-year.  I  have  hired  it  from  July  2nd,  and  am  going  to  com- 
monoe  our  first  meeting  to-fiight,  trusting  in  our  gracious  Lord  for  Ilis  blessing. 
I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  all  of  tiiem  that  were  awakened  the  last  time  I  was 
he«e,  still  living  in  tiie  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  very  glad  to  see  me  in  tiieir  midst 
again.  I  thii^  to  remove  up  here  with  my  family  in  September.  At  Kragero 
we  had  good  meetings  while  I  was  there,  and  two  persons  were  truly  con- 
verted." 

Writing  to  Eev.  T.  Ilarwood  Patttson,  an  account  of  whose  visit  to  Norwa(^ 
was  inserted  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Serald,  Mr.  Hubert  observes: — 

'*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I  arrived  with  my  family  about  five 
weels  ago,  and  sinoe  then  have  held  many  interesting  meetings.  The  Lord'a-doy 
night  before  last,  October  10th,  our  whole  house  and  the  street  outside  was  fall 
of  people.  May  Hie  Lord  of  tiM  harvest  bless  the  heavenly  soed  scattered 
among  my  fsllow  countrymen  1  I  long,  and  pant,  and  pray  for  mote  earnest- 
ness m  my  woilc,  and  for'the  blessing  of  heaven  on  this  city.  Dear-brother, 
h^p  us  by  your  prayers.  I  feel  my  own  unworthiness ;  may  the  Lord  keep  me 
humblo  in  the  strai^t  and  narrow  road,  for  if  left  to  myself  I  know  what  will 
happen  well.  If  you  have  any  periodicals  or  any  other  useful  good  reading 
matters,  you  might  just  make  it  up  into  a  parcel,  and  send  it  to  me.'' 
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£n   Mttaoxikm. 

BY  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Kelsall,  of  Boohdale,  the  Society  has  lost 
one  of  its  oldest  friends,  and  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters.  In 
addition  to  a  large  annual  subscription,  Mr.  Kklsatj.  gave,  from 
time  to  time,  donations  of  a  yery  considerable  amount.  Ho  was  always 
ready  to  help,  but  especially  in  time  of  dificulty  and  of  need.  He  was 
the  efficient  Treasurer  of  the  local  Auxiliary,  and  was  rarely  absent  from 
the  Annual  Meetings  in  London.  When  he  presided  at  Exeter  Hall,  two 
years  ago,  he  placed  in  the  Secretary's  hands  be/ore  the  meeting  com- 
menced, a  cheque  for  £500,  quietly  expressing  a  wish,  which  was  most 
characteristic  of  him,  that  no  public  notice  should  be  taken  of  it.  It  is 
well  known  that  not  yery  long  before  his  lamented  decease,  he  gaye 
largely  to  many  of  our  Institutions,  and  to  this  Society  £2,000,  by  which  act 
of  munificence  he  took  the  first  place  among  the  Life  Subscribers.  His 
iLniform  courtesy,  frank  and  kindly  manners,  sound  judgment,  generous 
hospitality,  steady  adherence  to  principle,  unswerying  integrity,  and 
unaffected  but  earnest  piety,  will  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  had  the 
priyiloge  of  co-operating  with  him  in  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  of 
enjoying  his  friendship  and  esteem.  He  was  an  honorary,  but  actiye 
member  of  the  Committee  for  many  years,  and  his  remoyal  from  among 
us  has  left  a  yacancy  in  our  ranks  which  will  not  be  soon  filled  up. 

The  Society  has  lost  another  yaluable  friend  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Mr.  George  E.  Foster,  the  well-known  banker,  of  Cambridge,  a  county 
magistrate,  high  sheriff  of  Huntingdon  and  Cambridge  last  year,  and 
a  constant  attendant,  with  his  family,  on  the  ministry  of  the  Sey. 
W.  Bobinson  and  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  left  his  house  in  his 
usual  health  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  ult.,  and  walked  to  the  bank,  and 
while  engaged  in  conyersation  with  one  of  the  clerks,  suddenly  expired. 
Together  with  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  F.  Foster,  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  new  chapel  at  York.  Indeed,  to  their  efforts  the 
cause  mainly  owes  its  commencement.  Mr.  Foster  was  the  Treasurer 
to  the  Cambridgeshire  Auxiliary  to  our  Mission,  and  for  some  time  seryed 
actiyely  on  the  Committee.  A  numerous  family,  and  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  to  whom  we  offer  sincere  sympathy,  are  thus  most  painfidly 
bereayed. 

Just  as  we  wore  sending  these  lines  to  press,  a  letter  has  come  from 
Africa  bringing  most  sad  and  distressing  tidings.  By  a  preyious  mail  we 
heard  of  the  arriyal  of  our  friends  at  Cameroons,  on  December  7th.  Some 
days  after.  Dr.  Underbill  requested  Mr.  Saker  to  accompany  him  to 
Victoria.  Mrs.  Underbill  also  went,  and  after  thirteen  hours'  boating 
they  arriyed  at  the  station.  They  spent  three  days  there,  and  left  for 
Cameroons  on  the  20th  December.  Mr.  Saker  states  that  **  Mrs.  Uivder- 
HILL*8  health  was  slightly  affected  before  the  journey,  and  reyealed  a  little 
more  weariness  prior  to  returning,  and  she  retired  early  to  rest,  but  yery 
feyeiish.  Broken  rest  followed,  and  more  feyer  in  the  morning.    Suitable 
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medicines  were  administered  during  the  night.  At  half-past  eight  her 
hnsbond.  left  her,  and  soon  after  nine  went  to  her  again,  and  found  her 
dead !  He  called  me,  and  I  saw  her  looking  like  one  strangled.  With 
my  wife  and  daughter  we  sought  to  restore  animation,  but  in  yain !  After 
three  hours  we  were  obliged  to  confess  our  helplessness  and  our  sorrow. 
Our  grief  was  great.  Our  brother  is  well-nigh  overwhelmed.  This 
morning,  the  22nd,  we  were  compelled  to  give  up  possession  of  the  dead. 
We  btuied  the  remains  in  our  garden,  in  the  shade  of  a  noble  tree.  We 
are  in  deep  sorrow.    Pray  for  us." 

This  brief,  but  touching  account  of  Mrs.  UimEBHiLL's  almost  sudden 
decease,  will  be  read  with  keen  and  painful  interest.  Sympathy,  sincere 
and  deep,  will  freely  flow  forth  to  him  who  was  the  chief  mourner  in  the 
sad  group  that  surrotmded  the  grave,  and  whose  loss  is  great  indeed. 
Hers,  however,  was  a  peaceful  dismissal  to  a  nobler  life ;  but  it  is  striking 
to  remember  that  after  a  lengthened  sojourn  in  India,  and  then  subse- 
quently in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  apparently  rather  benefited  by  the 
changes  than  otherwise,  that  she  should  have  fallen  while  visiting  the 
Uutf  to  which  a  deputation  has  been  sent.  May  all  needed  grace  and 
comfort  be  vouchsafed  to  our  bereaved  brother  and  Mend ;  and  in  this 
earnest  wish  every  friend  of  the  mission  will  truly  unite. 


Home  Proceedings. 

fT\HE  meetings  which  have  been  held  during  the  past  month  have  not  been 
I      numerous.    The  Bev.  F.  Trestrail  has  visited  Huntingdon ;   D.    Bees 
Edenbridge,  Bourton,  and  Shrivenham ;  W.  A.  Hobbs,  Clipstone,  Hemel 
Hempstead,  and  Bozmoor. 

ABBIVAL  OF  HI88IONABIEB. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  the  Bev.  Josiah  Parsons  announcing  his 
safe  arrival  at  Bombay,  December  21st,  and  from  the  Bev.  T.  Bichard,  at  the 
Cape,  in  the  Achillea ,  in  which  ship  were  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baschelin,  on  their 
way  to  China.  Our  friends  express  their  deep  regret  that  religious  services  on 
the  Lord's-day  could  not  be  held  on  board  the  ship,  but  every  opportunity  was 
embraced  of  speaking  privately  to  individuals.  Mr.  Bichard  strikingly  remarks, 
"  spiritually  we  are  in  China  already."  We  are  glad  also  to  announce  the  safe 
arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pegg  at  Turks'  Island.  Particulars  of  his  voyage  and 
proceedings  are  in  type,  but  there  is  not  space  for  them  in  the  present  Hjlkald. 

POST  OFFICE  ORDERS. 

We  again  caution  our  friends  against  remittances  in  stainps.  Several  letters 
containing  stamps  have  been  lost.  The  Post  Office  repudiates  all  responsibility 
ID  regard  to  letters  containing  remittances  in  this  form.  It  is  far  better  to 
remit  by  Post  Office  Order,  when  not  done  by  cheque  on  a  banker.  Post  Office 
Orders  should  always  be  made  payable  at  the  Qmeral  Post  Office,  Every  way,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  us. 
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FINAI7CIES, 

Afl  the  financial  year  closes  March  31st,  we  shall  be  glad  if  our  firiends  vill 
lenut  as  early  as  possible  what  they  have  in  hand  this  months  cvud  to  forward 
tba  particmlars  of  oontributions  as  soon  as  possible. 

NOKn^ATIOK  OF  COMMITT^. 

As  o«ir  iiiuiiTersaries  are  approaching,  we  beg  to  oaU  partioular  attention  to 
the  nominoHon  of  gentlemen  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  It  is  very 
important  that  no  one  should  be  nominated  who  is  not  hunim  to  be  willing  to 
nerre,  If  elected.  A  member  of  the  Society  may  nominate  any  number  of 
gentlemen.  The  balloting^list  is  made  up  of  the  names  sent  in,  and  they  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Seoretariee  on  or  before  the  dlst  of  March.  No  name 
can  be  placed  on  the  list  affcer  that  day. 


Contributions. 


Ihym  Decfmher  19th  to  January  ISth,  1870. 

W.  Jt  0,  denotas  (hat  the  Oontribatton  is  for  Widont  and  Orphans ;  N.  P.  for  NoHte  Pnaehtri  ; 

T,  ku  IVafuMtoM ;  8,  for  JSckooie. 

£  I.  if. 
Brixton  HUI,  for  YTdfr  0  7  0  0 
Brentford,  Park  Chapel, 

torWSO  2    a  10 

Camtterweil,     Denmark 

Place 81  18  II 

Bo.tforCTtina 1  10    0 


AmniAL  STJssoBiPTiom, 

£  t.  d. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


BirlovtIIr.  F. „..«.«  I  ] 

Barlow,lfr.  G 1  1 

C.  R. .• 1  1 

nrancis,  Mr.  Jno 1  1 

M'Donald,  Mr.  W 0  10 

Monti,  Mr.  O.  F.,  Urn- 

bendade  6  0    0 

Pitt,  Mr.  O.,  Winkfleld, 

BnckneU.  Berki 2  8   0 

Walker,  Mr.  J..  Alford, 

Aberdeenahlrf,  N.B...  8  0    0 

Winter.  Mr.  T.  B 2  0    0 

Wodllaoott,  Bav.  a 1  1    0 


DOKATIOKg. 

JohnBon,  Mr.  W.,  Fal- 

bonm  62    0    0 

PttttleoR,  Wicti  And  Go., 

Meian... 6    0    0 

lyMMi,  Mn.,  and  Amy, 

Eaft  Acridge,  Boxea...  2  0  0 
Wood,  Mr.  F.  J.,  LL.D.  60  0  0 
W.  R.W 100    0    0 


Popa.  tha  Uto  Mr.  Geo., 

pf  AldhoTongh,  ^  Mr. 
Oea.  Pope,  of  relke- 


Do.,  I>oiiation  for  If. 
tif  do»«..M« 


/»., 


I ««••••••• f •• «•••*« 


LoxsoK  Ann  MiDDunaz. 
▲1kb»  Read,  St.  /ohn'a 

Wood,  for  r  4*0 8  18 

Aithwr  fltraal^  Oambar- 

wellGati 5  16 

Blooaibarj  96  16 

pp.,  ^da;<aehO(d,for 
JUv.  F,  b.  WoModtt 
\      Mmtdf^Omhn 6    0 

Do.    do.,    for  Sdiool 

W»kitfNP,Ctlfiffn..,    S    0 


19  19    0 
6    0    0 


0 
0 

0 
I 
0 


0    0 


Do.,  for  IT  1*0 6  11 

Do,,    lunalon     Booae 

Chapel,  for  WJt  0 1  10 

OolneyHatchvfor  ITiitO    1    Q 
Drommond   Road,  Ber- 

mondiey,  for  IF  4  0,..  I  10 
Eldon  Street,  for  IF  ^  0    0  12 

Enfield,  for  IF  I*  O  I  18 

Hackney,  Grote  Street, 

for  W  ,fc  0  2 

Hackney  Road.    PtotI- 

dence  Chapel,  for  W^O   4    4 

Hammemntth 16  15 

Hampetead,  New    EQd, 

Kbene^er   Chapel,  for 

WAO 1 

Harrov-on-the-Hill,  for 

W±0 1 

po„  for  N  P,  par  Y, 

M.  M.  A 1 

IiHngtQB,  Saltara*  Hall 

Chapel,  for  IT  lirO  ...10  0 
James  Streel,  for  IT  dfrO  1  1 
Kenaington       Gardeqf, 

Snnday-echool  I  IS    2 

Do.,     Palace    Qardeiia 

Sunday-Khool,       per 

Kingflgate  St.,  for  WA  0 
Pell  Street  8nnday'«:hl. 
Stockwell,  SoDday-school 
Twieaenham,  for  IF  4*  0    0  14 
Walthainitow,  Wood  St., 

pCa     X«  Jtt*  JKa  A.*   ••■•••*•• 


8 

2 


6    8 

2    0 

18    3 


0 
0 


14 
2 
0 
2 


2  18 

Walworth  Road., 88  16 


0 
0 
4 

0 
9 

8 

9 


Bbdioimbikb. 

Cotton  End 2    8  8 

Shaflbrd  4  11  7 

Do.,for  IFiirO 0  10  0 


Bitsavita. 
Ashampetead,  &c. 


Ashampetead 8    14 

Compton 1  16    9 

Erstllsley  2    9    6 

Strcatley 0  15    3 


Leas  Expanses.. 


8 
0 


1 

8 


9 
9 


7  18  0 

Brimpton,  for  IFdfr  O  ...    0    8  6 

KinRMonLUUsforlTiifrO    0  15  0 
Reading,  West  St.  HaU, 

for  IF  4ft  0  I    i  7 

Wokingham,  for  IF 4*  0     7    0  0 


BueyiiroHAvaHZKa. 

Gold  Hill,  for  IF  A  0 0  18  10 

Great  Marlow,_£hene9ar 

Chapel,  for  IF  lir  0 0  10  0 

HighWyo«unbe.forlF#£>  l  14  9 

Swanboume,  for  IF  ^  0  0    2  1 

Wraysbury,  for  IF  4ft  0...  0  IB  0 


CAHaixDaoHiai. 

Cambridge «..., 57  10 

Do.,  St.  Andiaw  Street, 

for  IF<ftO  ,...    6    6 

Great  Shelford  4    0 

Waterheach,fQrlF^O...    0   8 


8 

9 
0 
0 


NoaTH  East  CAjiaaiDaBHnB. 

Bnrwell,for  IF<ftO* 1    2    0 

Do.,  for  JT  P. 1  10    6 


Stockport,  for  IF  4iO  ...    1    6    0 

OOBJIWAU. 

Panaanca.  daran^a  St., 
forir^O 1    1    0 
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CUMBOLAra. 

£  ».  d. 

Gockermoath 10    0 

Do..  forJf^   ....^ 0   S    0 

DnuinaiBB. 
Biddliigi,ftir  IT ^0......    0  10    0 

Dbtombibb. 

Chudliigli  ..•«.««..«»...«M*  S8    5  4 

Do.,  for  ITP  ^  13    •  0 

DertDpoft,  Hop«Ch«p«l, 

for  WdfO  3  19  0 

Honitoii  1  1ft  0 

Bfineombs  ....m.. •.••.«..•.    0  10  9 

Do.,  for  WJtO  ^ 0  !•  0 

KlngikertweU,for  TT^  0    0    4  0 

Uttxm,fotWJtO 0    4  6 

Hewtoa  Aftbot.  BmI  Bt, 

for  W4'  0  (aTMn) ...  1  10  5 
PI  jmooth,  George  Sfaeet, 

Weekly  Offerlnsi 22  17  6 

Swimbridge,  te  ir^  O...    0    6  1 

TtwBtock,  for  If  4*  0  ...    0    6  0 

Torqoaj,  for  IT^O 4    0  0 

Do.,foriVP. 5  18  2 

DomonBiRB. 

Bonrton   

Do.,  for  W^O 

Do.,  for  if  P. 

DUAHAX. 

Htmttflej,  for  W±  0... 
HUdleten,  Teewliae,  for 

W4  0 

Woliliighun.  for  W*  0 

Do. Crook. toe  WAO 

Sbbbx. 

BtrUnic    Qaeen*8  Road 

CbaptHfiorW^O  ... 
Bamhen,  tor  WJiO  ... 
lUrkm 

Do.  tor  W^  O 

Loughton,  for  WdbO  ... 
Romford.  Salem  Chapel, 

totW*0  

Gunrcnnnniiiix. 

Cheltenham,  Salem  Chal. 
Lydbrook,  fat  W  4b  0  ... 
Wlckwar,  for  W*0  ... 
Wotton-imder-Edge,  for 
WAO 1 

HAimoiBB. 

Freahwater. •    2    0    0 

Newport,  Ulo  of  Wight...  IG    6    6 

Do. Road. 3    6    6 

SoQtbaapton,    Portland 

Chapel,  ff>T  W  S  0...    2  14    6 

Soathern     DIatriot      «f 

SoDthcm  AaaooUtion, 

Hk- iZoM  JTdMfo,  Amm    4  10    0 

De.  for  if  A  Dmrot  at 

Bethel  Toten,  Came^ 

rooms,  mmiar  Boo,  A. 

aattr   4  10    0 

Wallow.  Uto  tt  Wight...    8  12    0 


0  17 

9 

1    0 

0 

1    ft 

1 

0    5 

0 

oia 

6 

0    8 

0 

0    6 

0 

0  11 

e 

0  16 

0 

4    0 

0 

I  10 

0 

2  16 

0 

1    0 

0 

* 

S  10 

0 

0    7 

6 

0    7 

8 

1  10 

0 

Herffocdablre,forTr40    2    3    0 

Lcdbnrj  0    ft    6 

De.forir^Q 0   7    6 


HiaTTOBDSBiaB. 

£*. 

Chlpperfleld,  for  Wd:  0      10 
St.  Albana^fer  TTiCrO  ...    ft    2 
Tring,  New  Mill  Chapel, 
for  Tr^C>  2    • 

HewTDfonoHnnic. 

Ramsey,  Salem  Chapel, 
High  Street,  for  TT^O    1  16 

Knrr. 

Beaiela  Green,  for  W4'0  0  IS 

Bethenden.for  IFJtO...  1    3 

Deal,  for  IT  ^  a .  2    • 

Folkestone,  for  WJt  0...  3  17 

ForMtHill 5    0 

Lee,forTr<fcO 6  12 

Lewisl¥un  Bead,  for  If 

*  0 4    ft 

fltMemesa,  far  IT  ^  0  ...  0    7 


Lakcashibb. 

Baenp,  Irwell   Terrace, 

for  ff  *0  12    3 

Barrow-tn-Fomeas,    for 

WAO 0    7  10 

Do.,torJ<r/»  0  18  U 

Bootle,  fior  IT ^  0 2  Ift  10 

Bury,   Knowaley  Street, 

for  IT* 0 3   0  '0 

Darwen,  tar  WAO 6  14    2 

Doala^for  TT^frO 0  10    0 

Lancaster,  for  WA  O...    0    9    0 
Liverpool,        Pembroke 

Chapel,  for  IF  ^  O...  18  18    1 

Do.  Richmond  Chapel, 

torWkO 6  15  1 

lianeheater,  on  aocoont 

by  ;Mr.  W.  Bickham. 

treaanrer 100   0    0 

Padiham,         Asaembly 

Rooms,  for  ?r^0 0    6    0 

Preeton,  Pole  Street,  for 

W^O 0  10    0 

Rochdale,  West  Street, 

for  IF  (ft  0 4  10    0 

Do..  Drake  Street,  for 

W^O  «    0  iJi    6 

Do.Lycenm.forTF^O    0  11    0 

Do.,    Holland    Street 

S.-Sehool 1    0   0 

Stretibrd,  Union  Chapel     2    0    0 


IiBIOBaTBBSBniB. 

Billesdon.  for  TT  lir  0    ...  0 

Blaby,  forlFAO 1 

Do.forJFP. 0 

Fozton,  for  WBc  0 0  10 

Do.,fori^i>  0    8 

Leicester,  Thorpe  Street, 

for  TFfc  O  0 

Oadby  0 

Do.,forTFfcO 0 


10 
12 

8 


Syston.  for  W&  0 •  10 


NOBVOLX. 

Norwich,   Surrey  Road, 

for  IT*  0 2    2    4 

Shelfonger,  for  Tr&  0...  0  13  0 
Yarmooth,  Old  Baptist 

Chapel,  for  IF  ft  0 16    6 


NOBTHAMW'tfBiBUtB. 

BU8WOTth,forlFftO 0  17  4 

Bngbrook,  for  IF*  0  ...    0  16  0 

Earls  Barton  4    4  0 

Do.  for  IF  ft  O Oil  0 


^cton 


2  10   0 


HaekletoB,  for  WkO ... 
Northampton,      College 

Street,  for  ITfc  O. 

PatUshall,  for  IF  fc  0... 
Ringstead,  for  IFfc  0  ... 
Roade,  for  IF  8t  0  ...... 

Warford  and  BramhaUs 

for  IF  ft  0  

West  Haddon,  Svidaj- 

s(AmmI,  for  if  P......... 

Wollaston,  for  IF  ft  O ... 
Woodford,  for  IF  ft  O  ... 


NOBTl 

Newcaatle.  Bewieke  St., 

for  IF  <fc  0   

Do.,  Marlboro  Gwaeent 
Do.  do.,for  WSO  ^ 


£«.  d. 

0  12  0 

8  1%  • 

0  1ft  0 

1  ft  ft 
1     I  ft 

0    6  0 

ft  M  9 

ft  1ft  ft 

ft    7  9 


9  0  0 
4  17  2 
I    ftlft 


NonnraBAiiainB& 
Carlton  le  Moorland,  for 

IF^O. .    ft   •   ft 

OoUbigham,  for  IF  ft  O      0  1ft    ft 
Lcscee,  for  IF  ft  <>«........    ft   4    ft 

Nottingham, Derby  Road, 

for  IF  ft  O  ............  1ft   ft    0 

Do;,  George  Street,  for 

Ir    w  U  ..................       1     IW      V 

Soothwell,  for  IF  ft  0  ...    0  14    0 


Chipping     Norton,    for 

IF  ft  0  .....................    9  1ft    ft 

Thame 2    0    0 

RUTLAMDSBIBB. 

Oakham,  for  IF  ft  0 1    6   ft 

Bbbopshibb. 
Shrewsbury,   St.  ,John*s 
HUl.for  IFftO  1  11    0 

BomBflBTaviBi. 
Bristol,  Broadmead,  for 

IF4  0(3yrs) 7  II    I 

Do.,  Thrissell  Street, 

for  IF&  0 2  10    0 

Do.  do.,  for  JF  P. 3  10    0 

Do.,  Tyndale  Chapel,  for 

IFftO 6    9    6 

Frome,  Sheppard*s  Bar- 
ton, for  IFftO  3  16    0 

Do.  do.,  for  17  P. 10    0 

PUl,  for  IFftO 1    7    0 

Stognmber,  for  IFftO...    0  16    0 

Weils,  for  IFftO 1    4    8 

Wlneanton,        Sunder- 
school,  for  iF  /> 3    9    0 

SrAfvoBsaaiBB. 

Brettell  Lane 7    0    0 

Ilanley.for  W&O  0  14    6 

SurroLX. 

Cranaford,  for  IF  ft  0  ...  0   6  0 

Eye,  for  IFftO 1    210 

Friston,  for  IFft  0 0  10  9 

Hadleigh,for  IFftO  ...  0  10  0 
Uadlelgh     Heath,     for 

IFft  0 0  12  8 

Horham  6   6  8 

^ttlaadaB,for  ITftO...  1    ft  0 

SVBBBT. 

Ksnar  ....•*....•.•...•..••..    o  lu  9 

Do., for  WAO ft  10  0 

NorMton,  SbanaMr,  for 

IFftO ft   9  6 

Upper     Norwood,     for 

WkO II  U  0 
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Sdsskz. 

£  a.  d. 
Brighton,  Bond  Street, 

for  IF  ft  0  1    0  0 

Forest  Row,  for  W&0„.  0    6  0 

Newhaten,  for  If  ft  0 ...  0  14  0 

Bye  0  13  0 


WABWIOKSBimB. 

Aleeeter  IS  17 

Coventry,  St.  Hicluiel's 

Chapel,  for  W*  0......    1    8 

King's  Heath 2    9 

Stratford-on-ATon,for  W 

ft  0  1  II 


Wilts. 
Bradford*on-ATon.  Son 

Chapel,  for  IT  ft  0  ...  1    5  0 

Chippenham,  for  7r  ft  0  15  0 

Doimtan,for  TTft  0 10  0 

Melksham,  for  TT  ft  tf...  0  16  0 

Bidge,  for  fr  ft  0 0    8  0 

flaUsbnry 78    4  10 

Do.,  for  TTft  0 5  10  2 

Trowbridge,  for  TTft  0  3    0  0 
Westbory  Leigh,  for  W 

ft  0  0  Ift  0 


WoaoxsTBasHias. 

Pershore,  Broad  Street    54    6  8 

Do.,  for  IT  ft  0 1  10  0 

Worcester, for  fT ft 0...    3    0  0 


YORKSUIRK. 

£  8,  rf. 
Bradford,  Sion  Chapel, 

for  ir&O  8  11  2 

Brearley,       Luddenden 

Foot,  for  ITftO 0  15  0 

Faraley,far  IT&O  2    3  0 

FUev •  10  9 

Halusx,  Pellon  Utie,ffor 

WScO 3    0  0 

Honftntb,  for  TFfc  0...  1    1  0 
Hull,   Soath  Street,  for 

WkO 0    8  0 

Hnnslet,  for  IFfcO 0  10  0 

Leeds,  Blenheim  Chapel  10    1  0 

Do.,  for  FT  ft  0 3    5  8 

Holtham 4  17  1 

Da,  for  FTft  0  0  16  3 

Milnsbridge,  for  TT&O  0    8  6 

Bishworth  4    0  0 

Salterforth,  for  W  ft  0...  1    0  0 

Sheffield,  Townhead  St.     82    0  0 
Satton-in-Craven,  for  W 

ft  0  1    0  0 

York,  for  W  &  0 I    0  0 


NORTH   WALES. 

DsMBioasBiai. 

Wrexham,  Chester  St., 
fat  W&  0 1    0 


SOUTH  WALES. 

BaBCKMocxsAUS.  £  ««  d. 
Brynmawr,  Calvary  Eng. 
Chapel  for  W  ft  0 0    5    0 

CAKMAJKTBBMSHimS. 

Carmarthen  Tabernacle    35    3    0 
Do.,  Priory  Street.....    13    1    6 

OLAHOaOAMSHIU. 

Canton,     Hope    Chapel 

Sunday-school  4    7    3 

Cowbridge,  Sunday 

School  for  ^ ftp 1    8  II 

Swansea,  Mount  Pleasant 

fwWStO  3    12 


UomOUTHBKIBB. 

Newport,  Oommercial  St.  55  16  € 

Do.  forlFfcO. 5  0  0 

Pontygwaith,for  JV^P  ...    0  6  S 

PXMBROKBBBIBB. 

Pembroke  Dook,Bethany  11  8  3 


SCOTLAND. 
Kirkwall,  for  TTft  0 0    7    0 

FOREIGN. 

NOBTH  AXBBIOA. 

WolfTiUe,  N.S.,  Dr.  J. 
M.  Cramp   110 


NoTB.~£81  Is.  6d.  has  been  received  Arom  the  Bev.  Thos.  Williams,  of  Uanglofran,  contributlona  ftmn 
Llangloffan,  Benlah.  Pnncheston,  and  Fennel  Roach  Castle,  Pembrokeshire,  on  account  of  last  year.  This 
amount  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Williams  in  April  last  by  post-office  orders,  but  the  letter  containing  the 
same  never  came  to  hand.    Duplicate  orders  have  now,  however,  been  obtained  and  paid. 
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Friends,  at  Salem  Chapel,  Hitchin,  per  Mrs.  Aldis, 
for  a  box  of  clothing  for  Jaemelt  Hayti. 

Hare  Street,  Hackney,  Missionary  Working  Society, 
per  Mrs.  Price,  for  a  box  of  clothing  for  Jamat*a. 
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Kemp,  for  a  parcel  for  Riv,  Q.  W,  Thommn^ 
CcoMroctu,  W.  4/Hea. 
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Afbica— 

At  Sea,  off  Madeira,  Underbill,  £.  B.,  Nov.  11 : 
Saker,  A.,  Nov.  11. 

Cambbooms,  Thomson,  Q.  W.,  Oct.  6,  Nov.  3, 
Dec.  3 ;  Smith,  B.,  Nov.  17,  39,  Doc.  7  ;  Fin- 
nock,  F.,  Oct.  38;  Fuller,  J.  J.,  Oct.  28, 
Dec.  4. 

Caps  Palmas,  At  Sea,  Underbill,  E.  B.,  Nov. 
25 ;  Saker,  A.,  Dec.  8. 

Ambbxca — 

Nbw  Tobk,  Colgate  and  Co.,  Nov.  17 ;  Price, 

T.,  Oct.  16 ;  Cutting,  S.  S.,  Dec.  31. 
Camasa,  Wolfville,  Cramp,  J.  M.,  Dec.  1. 

Asia— 

Cbtloit,  Colombo.  Waldock,  F.  D.,  Nov.  1. 
China,  Chee*foo,  Laughton,  B.  F.,  Oct.  7. 

IlVDIA— 

AxiPOBX,  Pearce,  O.,  Nov.  30. 

Allahabad,  Bate,  J.  D.,  Dec.  33. 

Calcotta.  Lewis,  0.  B.,  Nov.  3, 9,  16,  23,  39, 
Dee.  5,  7,  14,  31 ;  Wenger,  J.,  Oct.  36,  Dec  3, 
9 ;  Anderson,  J.  H.,  Dec.  7 ;  Jordan,  C,Dec 
4:  Kerry,  G.,  Nov,  23. 

Dacca,  McKenna,  A.,  Nov.  39. 

Dblhx,  Smith,  J.,  Nev.  3. 

HowBAH,  Morgan,  T„  Dec.  IS. 

Intallt,  Kerry,  G.,  Dec.  14. 

MowoBTB,  Lawrence,  J.,  Oct.  28. 


McTTBA,  Williams,  J.,  Dec.  14 ;  Middleton,  T. 

Nov.  21. 
PooNA,  GiUott,  A.  0.,  Nov.  22 ;  Conland,  G., 

Nov.  22. 
SxBAMPOBK,  Thomas,  J.,  Nov.  30. 
Sbwbt,  Allen,  J.,  Dec.  18. 

At  Sea,  Parsons,  J.,  Nov.  25,  Dec.  1. 

AUSTBALIA — 

Adblaiob,  Russell,  A.,  Oct.  13. 
EuBont — 

Fbamcb,  Angers,  Ambresin,  T.,  Dec.  33,  34. 
NoawAT,  Stavanger,  Hubert,  G.,  Oct.  18,  Nov. 

33. 
SwrnrxBLAicD,  Lausanne,  Vulliett,  A.,  Jan.  14. 
Wist  Imdixs— 

Bahamas— Nassau,  Davey,  J.,  Nov.  IS. 

Inagna,  Littlewood,  W.,  Nov.  23. 
Turk's  Island,  Pegg,  J.,  Dec  IS. 
Hatti,  St.  Brieuc,  Mrs.  Banmann,  Nov.  15, 33. 
Tbinidad,  Law,  J.,  Nov.  8,  Dec.  7. 
Jamaica— Annoto  Bay,  Jones,  S.,  Dee.  6. 
Duncan's  Bay,  Fray,  £.,  Nov.  6. 
Four  Paths,  Claydon,  W.,  Oct.  6. 
Jericho,  Clarke,  J.,  Nov.  10. 
Kingston,  East,  D.  J.,  Nov.  34. 
Lucea,  Lee,  J.,  Nov.  23. 
Montego  Bay,  Daris,   A.,   Nov.  19; 

Dendy,  W.,  Nov.  5,  20,  Oct,  12. 
Spanish  Town,  Phlllippo,  J.  M.,  Nov.  7, 
Dec.  8, 21. 
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%\t  ipromise  of  %  Jfatjtr;  or,  %\t  J^ajrtism  of  % 

iolg  ^|08t 


BY  THE  BKV.  DB.  LANDELS. 


I. 

"  Waiting  for  the  pronxise." — ^Aois  L  1. 


• 

FROM  the  time  of  our  Lord's 
ascension  nntil  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  about  ten  days  in  all, 
the  disciples  remained  in  Jeru- 
salem. After  returning  from 
Bethany,  the  scene  of  His  ascen- 
sion, they  attempted  nothing  in 
the  way  of  preaching  the  Grospel 
until,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
spirit,  they  were  endowed  with 
the  necessary  power.  In  His  last 
interview  with  them  the  Saviour 
had  said.  Behold,  I  send  the  pro- 
mise of  my  Father  upon  you  :  hut 
tarry  ye  in  the  dty  of  Jerusalem; 
until  ye  he  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  (Luke  xxiv.  49.) 
Accordingly  they  remained  there 


waiting  for  the  promise  of  the 
Father  I  not  neglecting  the  or- 
dinances of  religion,  for  at  the 
appointed  hours  they  were  conr 
tinually  in  the  temple,  hlesaing  and 
praising  God  (v.  53)  and  when  not 
so  engaged  they  assembled  more 
privately,  and  continued  wUh  one 
accord  in  prayer  and  supplication^ 
in  the  upper  room  where  Peter 
and  James  and  John,  and  some 
other  disciples  abode  (Acts.  i. 
13, 14). 

The  status  of  the  men  and  the 
smallness  of  their  number,  when 
compared  with  the  work  they 
afterwards  achieved,  may  show  us 
the  importance  of   the  promise 
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for  which  they  are  waiting.  What 
a  contemptible  company  they  are 
in  a  human  point  of  view !  All 
told,  men  and  women,  leaders  and 
led,  they  are  not  more  than  would 
compose  a  fifth-rate  modem  con- 
gregation. Thenumberofthenames 
toffether  were  about  tme  hundred  and 
twenty,  (v.  15).  A  hundred  and 
twenty !  and  these  nearly  all  of  the 
peasant  class.  A  number  of  them 
are  fishermen ;  learning  they  have 
none.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
rich  men  among  them ;  not  more. 
Opposed  to  them  are  the  wealth 
and  the  learning,  and  the  govern- 
ment and  the  customs,  and  the 
passions  and  the  prejudices,  and 
the  worldly  interests,  and,  more 
formidable  than  ,all,  the  religions 
of  the  age.  And  yet  through  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  for  which 
they  wait,  these  few  peasants  are 
enabled  to  vanquish  those  op- 
posing forces ;  and  after  a  series  of 
triumphs  and  reverses,  we  behold 
in  the  Christendom  of  to-day  the 
mighty  thing  to  which,  notwith- 
standing all  the  faults  of  its  ad- 
herentSy  their  cause  has  grown. 
How  vast  the  power  that  with 
such  an  agency  could  produce  such 
results  I  How  important  that  the 
Church  of  to-day  should  enjoy, 
not  as  an  unused  privilege  but  in 
actual  influential  operation,  this 
promise  of  the  Father  ! 

Its  importance  is  further  seen 
in  the  bearing  of  the  disciples  in 
relation  to  it.    And  as  in  that  we 


have  presented  to  us  the  con- 
ditions which  we  believe  to  be 
necessary,  not  to  the  presence  in- 
deed, but  to  the  exercise  of  spiri- 
tual power  still,  we  shall  single 
out  for  notice  those  features  in 
their  procedure  which  at  once 
testify  to  the  importance  of  spiri- 
tual endowment,  and  show  us 
what  is  required  in  order  to  its 
active  and  energetic  manifestation 
in  the  Church  of  Christ  now. 

In  doing  so  we  are  struck  at 
the  outset  with  the  deqf  sense  of 
need  by  which  they  are  evidently 
actuated.  It  accorded  with  their 
Master's  commandment  that  they 
should  tarry  at  Jerusalem,  uniU 
tJiey  were  endued  with  power  from 
on  high ;  but  it  also  shows  how 
much  they  felt  their  need  of  the 
Spirit  that  they  should  wait  so 
long  and  make  no  efibrt  to  spread 
the  Gospel  until  the  Spirit  was 
given.  For  seven  weeks  after  the 
resurrection  they  seem  to  have 
done  nothing — had  not  so  much 
as  told  their  story  to  anyone  out 
of  their  own  circle.  Although  His 
murderojrs  were  triumphant,  and 
they  were  eye-witnesses  of  an 
event  which  proved  their  guilt, 
and  not  only  the  innocence  but 
the  divinity  of  their  victim,  they 
uttered  not  a  word  in  vindication 
of  their  Lord.  Neither  John's 
ardent  attachment,  nor  Peter's  un- 
regulated zeal,  nor  the  gushing 
fervour  of  the  Magdalene,  nor  the 
deathless  fidelity  and  affection  of 
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the  other  women   who  watched 
with  her  by  the  cross   and  the 
aepnlchre,  leads    them    to    bear 
testimonj  on  his  behalf.     How- 
ever strong  their  desire  to  yindi- 
cate  His   memoiy  it  is   held  in 
check  by  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness,  so  long  as,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  this  spiritnal  en- 
dowment,   they  are   unequipped 
for  their  work.     They  dare  not 
trast  themselves  to  attempt  any- 
thing until  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
with  its  copious  outpouring,  has 
fully  come.      Then,  immediately 
on  their  reception  of  the   Holy 
Ghost,  their  state  of  inaction  ter- 
mmates.     Having  that,  they  wait 
for  nothing  more.    They  wait  not 
for  additions  to  their  numbers. 
They    wait    not    for    increased 
material    resources.     They  wait 
not  to    commence   or    complete 
any  course  of  scholastic  training. 
The  needed  power  has  come,  and 
without  an  hour's  delay,  appar- 
ently, notwithstanding  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number,  their  want 
of  learning  and  wealth  and  rank, 
and  their  insufficiency  for  the  work 
before  them,  they  go  forth,  and,  in 
presence  of  His  murderers,  testify 
to  their  master's  honour,  charging 
them  pointedly  with  the  crime  of 
murder,  implicating  the  rulers  in 
their  guilt,  and  yet  fearing  nothing 
from  the  vengeance  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.    It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact,  that  without  the  power 
bom  on  high  they  are  weak  and 


inactive ;  they  do  nothing  but  wait 
and  pray ;  with  the  power  firom 
on  high,  they  go  forth  immediately 
to  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

Now  while  it  may  be  said,  and 
very  troly,  that  this  sense  of  need 
is  itself  the  result  of  the  Spirit's 
operations,  it  is  also  true  that  it 
must  precede  any  large  exercise  of 
spiritual  power.  A  condition  of 
eiqoying  all  spiritual  blessings,  is 
the  feeling  that  we  greatly  need 
them.  And  especially  in  this 
matter  is  it  necessary  that  we 
should  feel  how  utterly  weak  we 
are — how  incompetent  for  our 
work  but  for  divine  strength. 
We  must  have  such  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness,  such  a  deep 
sense  of  want,  as  will  make  us 
unwilling  to  attempt  anything  ex- 
cept as  we  are  spiritually  endowed, 
and  willing  to  wait  for  the  spiri- 
tual endowment  patiently  in  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  prayer.  This 
is  the  first  thing  which  will  lead 
us  to  seek  the  Spirit  in  that 
earnest  and  importunate  manner 
which  13  necessary  to  render 
prayer  efiectuaL  So  long  as  we 
do  not  deeply  feel  our  need,  we 
may  talk  and  speculate  about  the 
Spirit,  and  remain  as  destitute  of 
the  Spirit  as  ever.  The  Arminian 
will  object  'that  we  need  not  pray 
for  the  Spirit,  because  Gh>d  is 
more  willing  to  save  and  bless 
men  than  we  are  that  they  should 
be  saved  and  blessed.  The  Cal- 
vinist,  that  we  need  not  pray  for 
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the  Spirit,  because  Gk>d  has  already 
determined  whether  or  not,  or  to 
what  extent,  the  Spirit  shall  be 
given.  The  Plymouth  brother, 
that  we  need  not  pray  for  the 
Spirit,  because  the  Spirit  is  given 
already.  But  when  a  sense  of 
need  is  deep  and  strong,  it  in- 
stantly, like  a  rising  flood,  over- 
powers all  these  feelings,  and 
silences  all  these  noisy  wrangUngs. 
The  one  absorbing  desire  of  the 
soul  is  to  be  filled  with  the  Spirit, 
— endued  with  power&om  on  high. 
And  as  much  as  ever  an  army, 
hardly  pressed  and  in  danger  of 
annihilation,  longed  for  reinforce- 
ments, or  the  husbandman  for  the 
early  and  latter  rain,  or  the  hungry 
for  bread,  and  the  thirsty  for 
water,  do  we  long  and  pray  for  the 
Divine  Spirit  With  Pentecostal 
fervour  and  Pentecostal  importu- 
nity, do  we  cry  for  the  Pentecostal 
blessing. 

And  is  there  not  enough  within 
us  and  around  us,  to  awaken  this 
deep  sense  of  need?  When  we 
look  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
work  to  be  done  before  the  world 
.  shall  be  brought  to  Christ,  the  coun- 
tries as  yet  all  but  unvisited  by  the 
gospel,  the  small  amount  of  pro- 
gress it  has  made  at  home  as  com- 
pared with  the  conquests  it  has 
yet  to  achieve ;  when  we  think  of 
the  feeble  appliances  which  the 
Church  can  command  as  com- 
pared with  the  forces  opposed  to 
her ;  when  we  think  of  the  evils 


which  still  adhere  to  the  body  of 
the  faithful,  and  against  which 
she  must  contend  before  she  can 
freely  and  efficiently  put  forth 
aggressive  efforts  against  the 
kingdom  of  darkness;  when  we 
think  of  the  sluggish  and  down- 
ward tendencies  indulged  by  in- 
dividual Christians,  on  whose  co- 
operation she  depends ; — ^it  seems 
manifestly  impossible  that  with- 
out some  external  and  super- 
natural help,  such  men  can  ever 
accomplish  such  a  work.  The 
disparity  between  the  work  to  be 
done  and  the  men  who  have  to 
do  it,  is  enough  to  make  us  all 
feel  the  absolute  and  urgent  need 
of  Divine  help.  And  if  in  any 
there  be  a  feeling  of  proud  self- 
sufficiency  ;  if  any  are  vain  enough 
to  fancy  that  in  the  work  of 
saving  men,  they  have  only  to 
attempt  that  they  may  succeed; 
let  them,  as  the  first  step  to  use- 
fulness, pray  God  to  humble 
them,  by  imparting  a  sense  of 
weakness.  So  may  we  work  suc- 
cessfully, when  our  conscious 
feebleness  compels  us  to  lay  hold 
on  Divine  strength.  The  Spirit 
will  assist  us,  when  we  are  brought 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  that  we 
can  do  nothing  good  without  His 
aid.  And  thus  shall  we  realise 
that  when  we  are  weak,  then  are 
we  strong. 

The  next  noticeable  thing  is  the 
earnest  and  importunate  prayer, 
to    which   their  sense  of   need 
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prompted.  These  all  continued 
loith  one  accord  in  supplication 
and  prayer.  It  is  not  supposed, 
as  has  been  previously  intimated, 
that  they  were  engaged  in  prayer 
all  the  time  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  were  very  much  and 
very  constantly  so  engaged. 
During  these  days,  prayer — ^prayer 
for  the  Spirit — was  their  principal 
occupation.  Think  of  the  earnest- 
ness which  had  not  expended  its 
power  in  continuous  prayer,  al- 
though it  brought  no  answer  during 
all  that  time.  How  intense  their 
desire  for  the  Spirit  must  have 
been !  How  absolute  their  feeling 
of  helplessness  and  dependence  ! 
We  could  almost  wish  that  the 
historian  had  been  a  little  more 
minute,  and  given  us  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  their  several 
meetings.  We  should  like  to 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  those  days,  their 
earnest  expression  of  countenance, 
their  intense  and  powerful  plead- 
ing, their  holy  and  skilful  argu- 
mentation, their  bold  and  direct 
but  reverent  address,  their  confes- 
sions of  utter  helplessness,  their 
expressed  determination  not  to 
move  until  the  blessing  came; 
it  might  have  furnished  a  model, 
we  can  imagine,  for  the  prayer- 
meetings  of  our  time.  But,  as 
this  has  been  denied  to  us  for 
some  good  reason,  it  is  only  for  us 


to  note  the  fact  that  prayer  was 
so  continuously  offered,  and  not 
offered  in  vain,  as  an  argument 
for  our  praying  in  something  like 
the  same  manner,  and  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  spirit,  if  we  are 
to  realise  the  same  abundant  bless- 
ing. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine  in  the 
Church,  but  one  old  enough  to 
have  been  placed  ere  this  beyond 
the  region  of  controversy;  and 
yet  even  now  it  is  not  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  While  some 
of  the  Lord's  people  appear  to 
overlook  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there  are  others  who  regard 
the  fact  of  His  presence  as  a  rea- 
son why  He  should  not  be  prayed 
for.  In  this,  as  in  other  things, 
extremes  meet.  The  two  errors, 
although  springing  from  different 
states  of  mind,  tend  very  much  to 
the  same  result.  An  absence  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  is  the  la- 
mentable consequence  in  both.  So 
far  as  the  writer's  observation 
enables  him  to  judge,  those  who 
forget  that  the  Spirit  has  been 
given  are  not  more  destitute  of 
spiritual  power  than  those  who 
object  to  pray  for  Him  on  that 
account.  A  lifeless,  formal,  me- 
chanical type  of  Christianity — ^a 
stickling  for  forms  at  the  expense 
of  life — a  wrangling  about  ques- 
tions of  little  or  no  moment 
except  that  they  gender  strifes^ 
and  splitthe  parties  into  numerous 
and    infinitesimal   sections    that 
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bite  and  devonr  each  otiher — 
Church  members  manufactured, 
on  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God  and  by  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins,  while 
they  have  no  more  spiritual  life 
than  is  imparted  in  the  mechanical 
process  by  which  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  these  are  the  phenomena 
we  have  too  often  witnessed 
among  those  who  have  ceased  to 
pray  for  the  Spirit.  There  may 
be  some  d^;ree  of  scriptural 
Imowledge,  a  careful  observance 
of  ceremonies,  great  talk  about 
the  externals  of  religion,  laborious 
framing  and  discussion  of  theories ; 
but  a  sad  lack  of  the  spiritual  life 
aiid  power  and  discernment  en- 
ioyed  by  those  who  have  an 
unction  from  the  Holy  One. 

And  why  should  it  be  supposed 
that  prayer  for  the  Spirit  is  pre- 
vented by  the  Spirit's  presence? 
The  Spirit,  though  given,  is  not 
eneigetically  present  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  or  in  any 
individual  Christians  so  largely 
as  He  might  be ;  and  prayer  may 
be  the  means  by  which  His  ener- 
getic presenceissecured.  Although 
we  are  exhorted  to  be  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  may  it  not  be  through 
prayer  that  the  fulness  is  realised  ? 
We  do  not  pray  less  earnestly  for 
sanctification  because  we  are  ex- 
horted to  sanctify  ourselves.  Kor 
can  we  see  reason  for  our  praying 
less  for  the  Spirit  with  which  we 
are  required  to  be  filled.    It  is 


through  our  desire  after  God  and 
our  contact  with  God  that  God 
enters  the  souL  And  hence,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  men  who  pray 
most  earnestly  and  importunately 
for  the  Spirit^  because  they  most 
deeply  feel  their  need  of  Him,  are 
most  under  His  influences.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Church,  after, 
as  before  Pentecost,  shows  that 
both  congregations  and  indivi- 
duals have  been  spiritual — en- 
dowed with  spiritual  power  just 
in  proportion  as  by  prayer  they 
have  sought  the  Spirit's  indwell- 
ing. And  we  at  once  disregard 
the  lessons  and  forfeit  the  benefits 
both  of  history  and  experience,  if 
we  do  not  learn  to  continue  instant 
in  prayer,  to  pray  without  ceasing^ 
and,  because  we  pray,  to  look  and 
wait,  until  the  high  state  of  our 
own  spiritual  life  shall  testify  that 
we  enjoy  the  promise  of  the 
Father. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that  no  fine-spun  theories,  no 
hair-splittiDg  arguments,  which 
savour  more  of  pride  of  intellect 
than  of  a  devout  spirit,  may  be 
allowed  to  rob  believers  of  their 
privilege.  The  Spirit  is  here. 
Thank  God,  He  is  not  far  off.  He 
is  here  in  accordance  with  our 
Saviour's  promise,  and  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  grant.  But  we  want 
the  ever-present  Spirit  to  work  in 
us  more  mightily.  We  want  Him 
to  raise  the  Church  to  higher 
degrees  of  attainment  and  useful- 
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ness,  and  to  influence  more  power- 
fally  the  worlcL    And  in  order  to 
ttus  what  can  we  do  better  than 
pray  ?    Because  our  champion  ia 
with  ns,  is  it  either  unreasonable 
or  presumptuous  that  we  should 
ask  Him  to  fight  for  us  ?  Because 
our  Leader  is  here,  must  we  not 
ask  Him  to  guide  and  help  us ! 
Because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  in  the 
Church,  are  we  precluded  from 
praying  that  He  would  influence 
us    mightily,    filling    and    ener- 
gising and  intensifying,  and  en- 
larging and  elevating  and  purify- 
ing our  whole  nature!     0  that 
the  Church  everywhere  would  but 
remember  that  there  is  a  Holy 
Ghost  abiding  with  her,  and  rising 
above  these  petty  quibbles  and 
brushingoff  these  cobweb  theories, 
would  begin  to  cry  mightily  for 
the  exercise  of  the  Spirit's  power, 
pleading  the  Divine  Word,  and  by 
her  compliance  with  prescribed 
conditions,  putting  it  to  the  test ! 
0  that  she  would,  as  at  Pentecost, 
continue    in     supplication    and 
prayer ;  not  caring  about  techni- 
calities, but  seeking,  with  all  her 
might,   a  renewal   of  what   the 
early  Church  enjoyed  in  all  its 
essential  features !     Then  would 
she  learn  by  experience  how  fu- 
tile are  the  arguments  which  hin- 
der her  prayers ;  and  that  to  her, 
as  to  the  early  Christians,  does 
the  promise  apply :  "  Ask,  and  it 
shall  be  given  you;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find;   knock,  and  it  shall 
le  opened  unto  you" 


But  not  only  did  the  disciples 
pray  earnestly  and  importunately, 
another  noticeable  thing  is  the 
unanimity    with     which      they 
prayed.    They  all  continued  tcith 
one   accord   in  supplication    and 
prayer;  and  when  the  blessing 
came,  they  were  aU  with  one  accord 
in  one  pUice,    And  hereby  is  testi- 
mony brought  home  to  the  neces- 
sity of  oneness  of  feeling  among 
the  people  of  God,  in  order  to  the 
enlarged  enjoyment  of  the  Spirit's 
influences.    If  the  Church,  as  a 
whole,  is   to  be    endowed,    and 
laigely  endowed,   with   spiritual 
strength,    her     members     must 
unitedly  pray  for  it.     Not  only 
must  they  seek  the  same  thing,  it 
is  desirable  that  they  should  seek 
it  with  much  the  same  feeling  and 
for  the  same  purpose.     Their  de- 
sires should   be  as    if  breathed 
from  the  heart  of  one  man.    The 
Spirit  is  a  spirit  of  concord.     He 
loves  unity,  and  is  attracted  by  it 
From    scenes    of  discord  He  is 
driven  far  away.     Hence  there  is 
nothing  which  presents  a  greater 
hindrance  to  the  Spirit's  working 
in  the  Church  than  the  presence 
of     discordant    elements.      The 
greater  the  discordance  the  greater 
the  hindrance.  One  lifeless, prayer- 
less  member  in  any  church  is  a 
drawback  to  her  prosperity.    And 
where  such  members  abound  they 
exert  a  completely  paralysing  in- 
fluence;   they    are    not    useless 
merely,  but  positively  injurious. 
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It  were  a  small  thing  if  they 
simply  did  nothing,  although  that 
is  unbecoming  enough  in  a  pro- 
fessed disciple  of  Christ.  The 
great  evil  is  that  they  do  much 
harm.  They  not  only  add  nothing 
to  the  Church's  strength,  they 
contribute  to  her  weakness ;  they 
diminish  her  fervour.  like  so 
many  incombustible  materials 
thrown  into  a  fire,  adding  nothing 
to  its  heat,  but  helping  to  extiu- 
guish  it,  so  does  the  presence  of 
men  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the 
Church  of  which  they  are  nominal 
members,  tend  to  repress  the  glow 
of  her  spiritual  life.  Nor  is  it 
much  better,  sometimes,  where 
there  is  religious  zeal  without  a 
spirit  of  conciliation.  The  most 
zealous  members  of  a  Church  are 
sometimes  the  greatest  barrier  to 
her  prosperity,  because  of  their 
tendency  to  think  and  speak  un- 
charitably of  those  who  come  short 
of  their  standard.  The  motives  of 
those  who  do  not  approve  of  their 
measures  are  questioned,  and  their 
religious  character  impugned. 
Harsh  and  censorious  words  are 
spoken,  and  words  of  bitter  re- 
crimination are  uttered  in  return 
by  the  justly  offended  parties^ 
until  the  meetings  of  the  Church 
are  converted  into  scenes  of  strife 
and  angry  contention,  instead  of 
scenes  of  brotherly  love  and  peace. 
And  thus  the  very  members  of  the 
Church  who  are  most  anxious  for 


manifestations  of  spiritual  power, 
do  most,  by  their  want  of  charity 
and  forbearance,  to  drive  them 
away.  0,  for  oneness  of  mind  in 
all  the  societies  of  the  faithful !  0, 
for  more  of  the  charity  which 
suffers  long  and  is  kind !  0,  for 
the  Spirit  which  characterised  the 
early  Church,  when,  with  one  ac- 
cord, she  continued  in  supplication 
and  prayer !  0,  for  the  swallowing 
up  of  aU  other  feelings  in  the  deep 
sense  of  need — the  earnest  desire 
expressed  in  importunate,  united* 
believing  prayer,  not  by  one  here 
and  another  there,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  saved,  or  by 
those  corporate  societies  of  that 
body  which  we  call  churches  of 
the  living  God  !  Only  let  us  have 
such  unanimity,  such  consentan- 
eous desire  on  the  part  of  a  single 
Church — ^let  but  one  Christian 
community  unite  in  seeking,  as 
with  the  heart  of  one  man,  an  en- 
larged indwelling  of  the  Spirit, 
and  the  power  from  on  high  with 
which  she  woidd  not  fail  to  be 
endued,  would  soon  make  her  a 
source  of  rich  and  manifold  bless- 
ing. 

And  were  such  unanimity  che- 
rished in  the  Church  universally, 
how  soon  would  the  aspect  of 
things  be  changed  I  Were  she, 
instead  of  being  weakened  by  in- 
ternal dissensions,  which  grieve 
the  Spirit  and  hinder  His  opera- 
tions, to  be  cemented  by  an  im- 
feigned  love  for  the  brethren  of 
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every  name,  so  as  to  present  a 
united  front  to  the  common  foe^ 
with  one  heart  seeking  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  and  with  oneness  of 
feeling  and  purpose  taking  hold  on 
Divine  strength,  there  is  no  force 
opposed  to  her  which  coidd  long 
withstand  the  shock  of  her  onset 
Such  an  army,  under  such  a  cap- 
tain, fighting  for  one  purpose,  and 
fighting  with  divine  strength, 
would  soon  suffice  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  Happy  the 
man  who  shall  foster  this  spirit. 
Happy  he  who  shall  sound  in  the 
ears  of  the  Church  a  trumpet  call 
to  unity,  teaching  her,  and  causing 
her  practically  to  recognise,  that 
no  differences  of  opinion  are  of 
moment  enough  to  create  division, 
in  comparison  with  the  great  fact 
that  they  all  love  Christ,  and  are 
faithful  to  him  in  a  world  filled 
with  His  enemies.  But,  alas, 
where  is  the  man  who  is  capable 
of  such  service  ?  whose  command- 
ing position  and  freedom  from  the 
spirit  of  party  qualifies  him  for 
uniting  a  sorely  distracted  Church? 
who  himself  sees  and  can  bring 
others  to  see  that  fidelity  to  Christ 
should  be  the  one  condition  of 
united  action  in  presence  of  a  re- 
bellious world.  0,  holy  Spirit  of 
God,  to  Thee  must  we  turn.  Let 
not  our  dissensions  drive  Thee 
away.  Come,  though  our  condi- 
tion be  not  inviting.  Come  and 
promote  in  us  the  concord  which 
attracts  Thee.    Have  pity  on  the 


bride  of  Christ.  Hush  our  strifes, 
and  heal  our  divisions.  Come  and 
prepare  us  for  Thine  own  indwell- 
ing, and  then,  in  the  plentitude 
of  Thy  power,  abide  with  us  for 
ever! 

The  patient  waiting  of  the  dis- 
ciples before  Pentecost  has  more 
significance  than  we  have  yet  ob- 
served;  and  presents  an  important 
lesson  for  us,  apart  from  the  sense 
of  need  which  it  indicates.  It  is 
well  for  us  to  be  reminded  that 
the  blessing  we  seek  may  not  be 
immediately  granted.  As  in  their 
case,  it  is  not  always  given  on 
the  instant.  It  has  sometimes  to 
be  patiently  waited,  as  well  as 
earnestly  prayed,  for.  We  are 
not  always  in  that  state  of  miad 
which  fits  us  for  being  the  ve- 
hicles of  Divine  power.  The  im- 
purity of  our  motives,  or  the 
unsubdued  state  of  our  feelings, 
may  be  an  obstacle  to  its  exer- 
cise; and  the  discipline  of  wait- 
ing may  be  designed  to  correct 
us.  Great  need  is  there,  then, 
that  we  should  guard  against  the 
temptation  to  get  up  a  spurious 
excitement  as  a  substitute  for  the 
real  We  show  as  great  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  Spirit  when  we 
run  faster  than  God,  as  we  do 
when,  in  a  spirit  of  despondency, 
we  slacken  our  efforts.  The  writer 
is  far  from  saying  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  is  limited  to  this  or  that 
man's  method  of  operation.  His 
belief  is  that  He  works  through 
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each  in  the  manner  most  natural 
to  the  man  himself^  only  inten- 
sifying and  impregnating  with  Di- 
vine influences  his  natural  powers. 
But  is  there  not  often  a  want  of 
faith  in  Grod  shown  in  our  at- 
tempts at  excitement  ?  We  want 
deep  feeling  to  be  awakened ;  we 
want  every  utterance  to  be  power- 
ful. And  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  Lord  to  make  it  so,  we  run 
before  the  Lord,  and  try  to  pro- 
duce the  result  by  what  is  simply 
a  physical,  if  not  a  mere  mecha- 
nical excitement.  When  will  the 
Church  learn  that  excitement  so 
produced  is  next  to  worthless — if, 
indeed,  it  be  not  worse — that  a 
whining  tone  of  voice  is  not  spi- 
ritual unction ;  nor  boisterous  talk 
in  prayer  always  the  operation  of 
Divine  energy  ?  They  are  very 
commonly  confounded  with  the 
things  which  they  counterfeit,  and 
lauded  accordingly;  but  to  men 
of  spiritual  discernment  they  are 
only  lamentable  indications  of 
that  want  of  faith  which  obstructs 
the  exercise  of  Divine  power. 

We  plead  not  for  any  particular 
mode  of  operation.  Only  let  the 
Church  be  content  to  wait  for 
the  Spirit,  and  beware  of  substi- 
tuting the  artificial  for  the  real 
Let  not  her  attention  be  diver* 


ted  fiN>m  the  veal  source  of  her 
strength  by  any  human  contri- 
vances. Better  wait  long  for 
the  stirrings  of  life,  than  resort 
to  the  galvanised  action  which> 
with  the  semblance  of  life,  con- 
ceals the  reality  of  death.  Si- 
mulated earnestness,  intentionally 
and  laboriously  got-up  excite- 
ment, feigned  fervour,  are  poor 
substitutes  for  spiritual  power. 
Let  tlie  Church  beware  of  resort- 
ing to  them.  Let  her,  while,  with 
one  accord,  as  at  Pentecost,  she 
prays  for  the  Spirit,  be  content* 
as  at  Pentecost,  to  wait  the  Spirit's 
time.  Let  her  show  her  faith  in 
the  Spirit  by  not  making  haste. 
The  power,  when  it  comes,  will 
amply  compensate  her  for  the 
delay  in  its  coming.  Her  de- 
pendence on  the  Holy  Ghost  will 
be  honoured  by  His  workiog 
mightily  in  her  and  by  her.  Re- 
sembling the  early  Church  in  her 
patient  waiting,  she  will  resemble 
her  also  in  her  triumphant  suc- 
cess. For  to  all  time  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  at  Pentecost  is  a 
model  for  the  churches  of  Christ 
in  every  land;  and  her  spiri- 
tual endowments  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  those  which,  on  like 
conditions,  they  shall  yet  enjoy. 
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No.  III.— THE  SCMBE. 


WHEN,  where,  and  by  whom 
the  art  of  writing  was  in- 
vented, or  whether  it  was, 
as  some  devout  authors  have  sup- 
posed, of  Divine  origin,  are  points 
which  learned  men  have  been  quite 
unable  to  decide.  Ancient  tradi- 
tions conferred  upon  the  Phoenician 
race  the  honour  of  inventing  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  the 
opinion  of  later  scholars  leans  to 
the  belief  that  they  were,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  great  commercial 
energy,  the  disseminators  rather 
than  the  discoverers  of  the  Shemi- 
tic  letters.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
contains  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  art  of  writing :  a  singular 
fact,  since  the  Egyptiah  tombs 
supply  copious  illustrations  of  the 
penman's  art  contemporaneous 
with  the  days  of  Joseph.  The 
Book  of  Job,  probably  the  oldest 
book  in  the  world,  makes  repeated 
mention  of  books,  and  writing : 

'*  O,  that  my  words  were  now  writton ! 
O,  that  inej  were  printed  in  a  book  I 
That  they  were  graven  with  an  iron 
pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever." 

(ziz.  23,  24.) 

Sculpture  on  the  rocks  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  form  of  written  commu- 
nication, and  in  this  passage  we 
are  reminded  of  the  extreme  anti- 
quity of  the  use  of  metal  pluggings 


to  secure  permanence  for  important 
inscriptions.  The  Bosetta  stone 
in  the  British  Museum  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  specimens  of 
writing  on  stone.  Its  threefold 
proclamation  of  the  coronation  of 
an  E^ptian  king,  196  b.c.,  gave 
the  clue  to  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  cities  of  the  Nile. 

"A  letter  from  Jerusalem,  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  number  uf  the 
Journal Officiel,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  remarkable  archaeo- 
logical discovery  made  by  M. 
Clermont  Ganneau,  dragoman  to 
the  Consulate  of  France  in  that 
city.  The  object  is  *  a  great  block 
of  basalt  found  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  territory  of 
the  ancient  Moabites.  Upon  this 
block  is  engraved  an  inscription 
some  thirty  lines  in  length,  in 
Phoeniciancharacters,commencing 
with  these  words,  "  I,  Mesa,  Son 
of  Cham  OS.*  Mesa  was  aMoabitish 
king,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  and  contemporary  with  the 
prophet  Elisha,  with  Jehosaphat, 
King  of  Judaea,  and  Ahab,  Ocho- 
zias,  and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  of  the 
Second  Book  of  Kings  give  a  de- 
tailed recital  of  the  campaign 
undertaken  in  concert  by  Joram 
and  Jehosaphat  against  Mesa 
King  of  Moab.  The  inscription 
upon  the  stone  also  refers  to  the 
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struggle  of  Mesa  against  the  king 
of  Israel,  and  enumerates  the 
towns  buOt  and  the  temples 
erected  by  Mesa,  and  dedicated 
by  him  to  the  national  deity  of 
the  Moabites — Chamos.  The  age 
of  this  moument  is  determined 
by  the  agreement  of  its  statements 
with  Jewish  history ;  it  dates  nine 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  is  nearly  a  century  later  than 
the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  is 
nearly  two  centuries  earlier  than 
the  famous  sarcophagus  of  £ch- 
monnazar,  king  of  Sidon.  The 
Phoenician  characters  of  the  in- 
scription present  some  archaic 
features  not  to  be  found  in  the 
same  degree  in  any  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian monuments  hitherto  known. 
The  inscription,  however,  is  de- 
cipherable  with  almost  absolute 
certainty,  as  each  word  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  point,  and  all  the  sen- 
tences are  divided  by  vertical 
lines.  The  language  is,  with  some 
slight  orthographic  variations, 
pure  Hebrew.  This  valuable  in- 
scription, which  enables  us  to 
bring  a  document  contemporary 
with  the  events  to  which  it  refers 
into  relation  with  the  historical 
recitals  of  the  Bible,  has  been 
forwarded  by  M.  Clermont  Gan- 
neau  to  the  Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, together  with  a  dissertation 
which  will  be  immediately  pub- 
lished.' " 

Moses  was  commanded  to  write 
the  defeat  of  Amalek,  "  for  a  me- 
morial in  a  book"  (Ex.  xvii  14). 
The  tables  of  the  Testimony  are 
said  to  be "  written  with  the 
finger  of  God "  (Ex.  xxxi.  18 ; 
xxxii.  15).  In  Deut.  xvii.  18  the 
future  king  of  Israel  is  required 
to  make  a  transcript  of  the  law  for 
his  own  private  perusal,  and  in 


Deut.  xxiv.  1 — 3  the  art  of  writing 
is  referred  to  as  in  common  use.  It 
is  however  dif&cult  for  the  student 
of  Jewish  history  to  distinguish 
between  the  seciQar,  the  military, 
and  the  sacred  scribes.  The  cus- 
tody of  the  Sacred  Oracles  and 
their  reproduction  invested  with 
the  most  profoimd  solemnity  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  Scribe.  The  mere 
copyist  had  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
import.  The  pen  which  had  re- 
coided  the  name  Jehovah  was 
consecrated  to  that  sole  purpose, 
and  employed  for  no  other  use 
whatever.  The  skin  which  con- 
tained an  error  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed and  re- written,  as  no  era- 
sure was  permitted  in  the  sacred 
manuscripts.  In  course  of  time 
the  Scribe  became  a  commentator 
and  an  expounder  of  the  law; 
and  when  the  fire  of  true  devotion 
had  waned  in  Israel,  step  by 
step  the  idolatry  of  the  letter 
led  to  the  perversions  which 
abounded  in  the  lifetime  of  our 
Lord.  The  town  of  Elirjath  Se- 
pher  (Joshua  xv.  15),  the  Booh- 
town,  indicates  the  efforts  which 
the  Phoenicians  made  to  compete 
with  the  Egyptians  in  the  collec- 
tion of  vast  stores  of  written 
learning.  The  "  pen  of  the  writer  " 
in  Deborah's  song  is  supposed  to 
represent  some  military  office 
whose  duties  included  the  num- 
bering of  the  troops.  In  the  later 
times  of  Esther  and  Ahasuerus, 
we  find  the  post  employing  horses, 
mules,  camels,  and  young  drome- 
daries fEstherviii.  9),  while  the 
royal  sign-manual  has  acquired 
such  a  sanctity,  that  "  the  writing 
which  is  written  in  the  king's 
name,  and  sealed  with  the  king's 
ring,  may  no  man  reverse." 
Subsequently  to  the  stone  era 
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we  find  a  nameroua  succession  of 
materials  employed.  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  Egjrpt  furnish  us 
with  written  bricks.  Leather, 
metals,  precious  stones,  skins,  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  trees,  and  at 
length  the  far-famed  papyrus  were 
all  used  by  the  Jewish  scribe. 
Paul  writes  to  Timothy  for  the 
skins  fiefiPpavav  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
John  speaks  of  the  use  of  the 
papyrus  x«/>"?»  (2  John  xii.) 
Zacharias,  the  father  o(  John  the 
Baptist,  "asked  for  a  writing- 
table  "  (Luke  i.  63),  mpoiciBiop  or, 
rather,  a  writing  tablet.  The 
irtvaMihov  of  the  Greeks,  like  the 
codex  of  the  Bomans,  was  formed 
of  slabs  of  wood,  covered  with 
wax.  The  sharp  end  of  the  metal 
stylus  was  employed  to  indent 
the  writing,  and  an  erasure  was 
made  by  the  pressure  of  its  broad 
'end  along  the  surfeuse.  The 
nearest  fire  would  always,  by 
liquifying  the  wax,  furnish  an 
entirely  new  book. 

Perhaps  no  vegetable  product 
has  been  applied  to  so  great  a  variety 
of  uses  as  the  Egyptian  papyrus ; 
through  many  ages  it  was  the 
staple  of  the  land  of  the  Nile, 
its  manufacture  being  a  royal 
monopoly,  which,  while  it  aggran- 
dised the  imperial  revenues,  ex- 
cited the  wonder  and  the  envy  of 
foreign  powers.  In  the  whole 
compass  of  inspired  prophecy, 
there  is  nothing  more  surprising 
than  the  declaration  made  by 
Isaiah,  of  the  utter  failure  of  the 
papyrus  crop.  "  The  paper  reeds 
by  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of 
the  brooks,  and  everything  sown 
by  the  brooks,  shall  wither,  be 
driven  away,  and  be  no  more" 
Isaiah  xix.  7). 

"  Never  had  prophecy  greater 


circumstances  of  improbability  to 
overcome,  and  never  was  predic- 
tion   more    completely    fulfilled. 
The  indispensable  papyrus  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah  flourished  through 
the  whole  of  the  Thebaid,  Hepta- 
nomos,    and    the  Pelta,  as    the 
three  divisions  of  ancient  Egypt 
were  named.     Of  its  utility  no 
European   reader    can    form    an 
adequate  idea.      Stringent  laws 
were  established  for  its  protection 
and  cultivation,  and  from  its  first 
appearance  to  maturity  the  papy- 
rus was  considered  to  be  under 
the  especial  care  of  local  deities ; 
it  was  planted,  tended,  and  cut 
with  an    almost    religious  cere- 
monial   Adaptable  for    various 
uses,  not  only  paper,  cloth,  and 
brushes,  but   the    roughest  and 
most  delicate  manufactures  were 
produced  from  it    alike.      Sails, 
cordage,  and  baskets  for  shipping, 
sandals,  hats,  skirts,  carpets,  chairs, 
and    seats    for  domestic  service 
were  made  of  it.    Men  and  ani- 
mals fed  upon  the  tender  shoots. 
A  syrup  was  obtained  and  medicine 
extracted  from  it.     It  formed  the 
cradle   of  the  Nubian  baby;    it 
decorated  the  canopy  of  Pharaoh's 
throne;  it  was  scattered  in  pro- 
cessions through  the  streets;   it 
was  painted  on  the  houses  ;  it  was 
wrought  in  granite  on  the  tem- 
ples.   The  E^ptian  ladies  twined 
the  U\'ing  blossoms  in  their  hair, 
or  wore  it  in  chains  around  their 
necks   as  an  amulet.       Princes, 
priests,  and  peasants  ofiPered  it  on 
the  altar  in  commemoration  of  the 
dead.     The  papyrus  was  the  play- 
thing of  the  child  and  the  sceptre 
of  the  god,  the  glory  of  the  coun- 
try, the  staple  of  its  commerce, 
and  the  hieroglyphic  emblem  of 
its  name.      By  withholding  the 
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supply  of  the  papyrus,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  was  eDabled  to  re- 
press the  formation  of  a  rival 
library  by  the  Pergamean  kings ; 
while,  by  opening  the  markets  of 
the  Delta,  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  the  philosophy  of  Borne  were 
transmitted  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  then  known  world.  Alas 
for  the  permanence  of  mundane 
glories  \  thirty  centuries  of  oppres- 
sion, superstition,  and  neglect 
have  dried  up  the  artificial  lakes 
in  which  the  plant  was  cultivated. 
Snsh  after  rush  has  been  cut 
down  to  warm  an  Arab's  bath,  or 
litter  a  pasha's  horse,  and  no  suc- 
cessors have  been  planted.  The 
hot  wind  of  the  south  and  the 
sands  of  the  desert,  have  extermi- 
nated the  lovely  paper  rush  in  the 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  there 
is  not  a  single  indigenous  papyrus 
in  the  whole  of  Egypt  proper.  A 
stream  in  Sicily,  and  the  marshes 
of  Merom  in  Palestine,  alone  con- 
tain the  nearly  extinct  vegetable ; 
and  in  the  conservatories  of  lx)ndon, 
Sion,  and  Kew,  England  actually 
possesses  more  living  papyri  than 
can  now  be  found  ftom  Syene  to 
Alexandria." 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  also 
nsed  the  papyrus.  Paper  made 
from  linen  and  cotton  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  in  the  twelfth 
century,  although  the  Chinese 
claim  acquaintance  with  it  from 
a  much  earlier  date. 

Betuming  from  this  long  digres- 
sion to  the  Scripture  history  of 
the  Scribe  and  his  art,  we  find 
them  assuming  growing  import- 
ance after  the  establishment  of 
the  kingly  power.  Four  secre- 
taries of  David  and  Solomon  are 
mentioned  by  name,  and  the  en* 
rolment  of  **  the  families  of  the 


Scribes,"  with  the  locality  which 
they  inhabited,  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  were  people  of  note  in 
the  palmy  days  of  Zion's prosperity 
(1  Chron.  ii  55.)  The  reproduc- 
tion of  the  sacred  oracles  was  one 
of  the  objects  dear  to  David's 
heart.  The  spirit  of  prophecy, 
which  rested  upon  him  in  un- 
usual abundance,  revived  and 
quickened  the  temple  worship, 
and  the  recorder  of  the  royal 
hymns  must  have  felt  that  nobler 
work  ^was  assigned  to  his  pen 
than  to  that  which  perpetuated 
the  royal  victories.  With  what 
an  ecstacy  of  emotion  would  some 
favoured  amanuensis  take  down 
the  outpourings  of  the  consecrated 
lips  !  The  king  marked  the  effect 
of  his  songs  upon  his  scribes,  for 
once  when  the  fountain  of  praise 
welled  up  to  unusual  heights,  he 
said  "  My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a 
ready  writer." 

Solomon  employed  many  skilful 
caligraphists.  The  treaties  with 
Hiram,  the  contracts  and  specifica- 
tions for  the  royal  palaces,  and  for 
the  more  magnificent  temple  on 
Moriah,  the  scrupulous  regulations 
for  the  exact  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  works,  even  to  such 
marks  of  Phoenician  masons  as 
Lieutenant  Warren  has  recently 
found  in  Jerusalem,  the  royal  trea- 
tises on  art,  natural  history,  and 
proverbial  vrisdom,  emptied  many 
an  ink-horn,  and  gave  the  penman 
lucrative  employment.  Hezekiah 
in  his  day  also  had  much  to  do  in 
tracing  water-courses,  and  en- 
couraged a  band  of  copyists  to 
transcribe  the  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon (Pi'ov.  XXV.  1.)  Alas !  in  the 
dark  and  evil  times  which  came 
upon  Judah  and  Ephraim,  we 
hear  little  of  the  peaceful  pen. 
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Bat  precious  most  have  been  the 
scraps  and  fragments  of  the  law 
and  of  the  national  hymns  which 
the  captives  cherished  in  Babylon, 
and  most  rigidly  did  they  pre- 
serve the  genealogical  tables. 
Somewhere  the  devout  Ezra  kept 
his  inventory  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
and  was  cautions  that  there  should 
be  missing  not  even  one  of  the 
nine  and  twenty  knives  (Ezra  19.) 
Subsequently  to  the  captivity  the 
Scribe  acquires  a  new  character. 
Ezra  and  Zadok  were  prominent 
in  the  work  of  rebuilding  the 
city.  Their  functions  are  de- 
scribed by  the  former  thus :  **  To 
seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to 
do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
statutes  and  judgments."  (Ezra 
vii.  10.) 

The  era  of  the  completion  of  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  God. 
The  successors  of  Ezra,  however, 
lacked  his  wisdom  and  grace, 
while  they  assumed  more  than  his 
position- and  influence.  The  stu- 
dent of  this  strange  chapter  of 
history  has  but  to  wade  through 
dreary  morasses  of  cabalistic 
casuistry,  and  the  interminable 
controversies  of  four  centuries  and 
he  will  find  crowded  illustrations 
of  His  wisdom  who  teaches  us 
"  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit 
giveth  life."  The  New  Testament 
reveals  to  us  the  incurable 
hypocrisy  into  which  the  Scribes 
of  the  Saviour's  time  had  sunk. 

In  the  dark  ages  which  preceded 
the  invention  of  printing  the 
laborious  work  of  producing  books 
by  the  handwriting  of  the  scribe 
was  carried  on  in  the  monasteries. 
The  scriptorium  or  writing-room 
was  the  part  of  those  ecclesiastical 


structures  in  which  the  patient 
penmen  and  women  pursued  their 
heavy  task.  Many  months  rolled 
away  before  the  most  expert 
of  writera  could  complete  a  single 
copy  of  the  Word  of  God.  By 
the  aid  of  steam  and  improved 
machinery  many  thousands  of 
perfect  copies  of  the  Bible  are  now 
printed  and  issued  to  the  world  in 
a  single  week.  So  early  as  the 
eighth  century  the  Psalms  and  a 
portion  of  the  Gospels  were  ren- 
dered into  Anglo-Saxon  by  the 
Venerable  Bede.  In  the  next 
century  Alfred  the  Great  trans- 
lated portions  of  the  Psalms.  But 
the  great  honour  of  giving  the 
Bible  to  England  in  manuscript 
belongs  to  John  Wyclifie.  About 
one  hundred  and  seventy  copies 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Wycliffe 
versions,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  written  between  1420  and 
14dO,  are  still  in  existence,  most 
of  them  so  small  in  size  as  to  be 
fitted  for  the  constant  familiar  use 
of  their  owners.  Foxe,  speaking 
of  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  says,  "  Great  mul- 
titudes tasted  and  followed  the 
sweetness  of  God's  holy  Word 
almost  in  as  ample  manner,  for 
the  number  of  well-disposed  hearts 
as  now.  .  .  Certes,  the  fervent 
zeal  of  those  Christian  days 
seemed  much  superior  to  these  our 
days  and  times,  as  manifestly  may 
appear  by  their  sitting  up  all 
night  in  reading  and  hearing  ;  also 
by  their  expenses  and  charges  in 
bringing  books  in  English,  of 
whom  some  gave  five  marks 
(equal  to  about  £40  iti  our  money), 
some  more,  some  less  for  a  book ; 
some  gave  a  load  of  hay  for  a  few 
chapters  of  St.  James  or  of  St 
Paul  in   English.    To  see  their 
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travails,  their  earnest  seekings, 
their  bumiDg  zeal,  their  readings, 
their  watchings,  their  sweet  as- 
semblies. .  .  may  make  us  now 
in  these  days  of  free  profession  to 
blush  for  shame."  Mr.  Canon 
Westcott,  from  whose  invaluable 
History  of  the  English  Bible  we 
quote  the  above  adds — "  So  Foxe 
vrrote  in  1563,  and  after  three  cen- 
turies  the  contrast  is  still  to  our 
sorrow" 

The  art  of  printing  has  not 
only  facilitated  the  rapid  and 
cheap  production  of  the  Bible, 
but  it  has  performed  most  im- 
portant service  by  securing  and 
perpetuating    the     accuracy    of 


the  sacred  text,  its  discovety 
gave  a  wonderful  impetus  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers, 
and  indicates  in  point  of  its 
time  as  well  as  its  usefulness 
a  divine  intervention  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  human  race.  All 
honour,  however,  to  the  patient 
plodders  of  the  ages  of  manuscript; 
their  correctness  is  on  the  whole 
wonderfiQ,  and  in  their  day  and 
generation  they  greatly  served 
their  fellow-men.  Labouring  for 
the  most  part  for  the  mere  love  of 
their  work,  their  persevering  in- 
dustry has  left  many  a  monument 
of  their  skill  which  the  world  will 
not  readily  let  die. 


(Imstians  of  %  Jag. 


I. 

ABOUT      A      CHRISTIAN      SABBATH. 

«XVBBT  DAT  (aLISB)." 


THERE  are  two  words  at  the  head 
of  this  paper  (for  the  third  has 
been  added  by  a  later  hand),  and  on 
the  sense  that  Paul  meant  the  Roman 
Church  to  attach  to  them  depend 
most  important  questions.  There  is 
a  day  largely  kept  in  every  Christian 
community  which  is  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world; 
a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church  for  accompliBhing  the 
work  the  Master  has  committed  to 
her,  and  in  fulfilling  the  aspirations 
He  has  taught  His  people  to  cherish, 
as  age  after  age  they  have  prayed, 
'*  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 


done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven."  But  does  the  apostle  leave 
us  this  saored  day  P  Does  he  teach 
us  that  there  is  no  such  day  as  a 
Christian  Sabbath  ?  Is  the  keeping 
of  this  day  a  departure  from  his  in- 
spired decision?  In  this  last  dis- 
pensation have  all  days  been  made 
absolutely  alike  ? 

*'  It  is  even  so/'  is  the  reply  that 
comes  from  various  quarters.  There 
are  those  who  wish  to  be  released 
from  obligation,  that  they  may  seek 
pleasure,  or  attend  to  worldly  busi- 
ness. They  very  readily  say.  There 
is  no  command,  let  us  cast  the  cords 
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from  lis.  Besides  these,  some  Chris- 
tiau  men  think  that  no  obligation 
now  exists.  Time  was,  it  is  said, 
when  for  man's  advantage,  and  His 
own  honour,  God  commanded  the 
keeping  of  a  day ;  but  He  has  altered 
His  plan,  and  in  these  days  of 
Christian  liberty  has  withdrawn  the 
requirement. 

One  plausible  reason  for  the  change, 
and  which  quite  reconciles  some  pious 
people  to  the  loss  of  a  sacred  day, 
may  be  called  the  spiritual  argument. 
They  would  spread  the  sanctity 
claimed  for  one  day  over  all  the 
week.  Not  one  holy  day,  they  say, 
but  seven.  Not  one  day,  **the  best 
of  all  the  seven,'*  but  all  good  alike  ; 
all  best  days.  This  mode  of  dealing 
¥nth  the  question  has  a  very  pious 
sound ;  practically,  however,  it  does 
not  make  all  days  best,  but  all  days 
common.  It  does  not  lift  up  man's 
six  days  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
Lord*s-day,  but  brings  down  the  one 
holy  day  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
and  uses  of  this  life.  One  who 
pleads  for  all  days  being  alike,  says 
we  may  do  anything  on  the  so-called 
Sabbath  that  may  be  lawfully  done 
on  any  other  day ;  and  he  is  logically 
correct.  If  all  days  are  alike,  and  if 
on  some  of  these  days  we  must  at- 
tend to  our  ordinary  business,  and 
get  gain  and  recreation,  then  we  may 
attend  to  any  or  all  of  these  things 
on  all  days.  For  if  we  Bay  some 
things  may  not  be  done  on  one  day 
that  may  be  done  on  other  days,  we 
distinguish  that  one  day,  and  do  not 
regard  all  days  alike.  In  keeping  with 
this  view  is  the  proposal  of  Arch- 
deacon Denison  made  at  a  late  church 
congress  —  viz.,  that  the  Church 
should  give  its  sanction  to  playing 
at  cricket  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

But  beyond  these,  men  of  note 
and  learning,  and  of  skill  in  giving 
interpretations,  bring  apostolic  au- 
thority to  bear  on  the  question,  and 
teach  us  that  Paul,  a  prince  of  the 
apostles,  has  levelled  down  all  dis- 


tinctions, and  has  decided  that  all 
days  are  absolutely  alike. 

In  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  when 
discoursing  on  meats  and  days,  the 
apostle  writes :  "  One  man  esteemeth 
one  day  above  another ;  another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike  "  (xiv.  6)  ; 
so  our  translators, — literally,  "an- 
other judges  every  day  a  day." 

Dean  Alford,  who  on  this  question 
holds  substantially  the  views  of  Mil- 
ton, Maurice,  and  others,  says  on 
these  words  of  Paul :  "  The  apostle 
decides  nothing  ;  in  both  cases  (».&., 
in  meats  and  days),  he  evidently 
treats  of  things  of  absolute  in- 
difference in  themselves^  "The  ob- 
vious inference  from  his  strain  of 
arguing  is,  that  he  knew  of  no  such 
obligation  (as  keeping  a  Christian 
Sabbath),  but  believed  all  days  and 
all  times  to  be  to  the  Christian  strong 
in  faith  ALIKE.*  If  any  day 
in  the  week  were  invested  with  the 
sacred  character  of  the  Sabbath  it 
would  have  been  wholly  impossible 
for  the  apostle  to  commend  or  ap- 
prove the  man  who  judges  all  days 
worthy  of  equal  honour.  /  there- 
fore  infer  that  sabbatical  obligation 
to  keep  any  day,  whether  seventh  or 
first y  was  not  recognised  in  apostolic 
times y  "  In  the  face  of  vaaai^ 
il^iipavy*  he  thinks,  "  to  suppose  the 
apostle  was  speaking  only  of  Jewish 
festivals,  is  a  quibble  of  the  poorest 
kind,  and  altogether  absurd."  **  Not- 
withstanding," he  adds,  "  it  must  be 
carefully  remembered  that  this  in- 
ference does  not  concern  the  question 
of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's- 
day  (!)  as  an  institution  of  the 
Church,  from  considerations  of  Au- 
manity  and  religious  expediency*^ 
There  is  an  obligation,  but  no  apos- 
tolic, no  divine  obligation.  The 
keeping  of  a  sacred  day  is  a  religious 
expediency  imposed  by  the  Church, 
or  other  authority,  or  by  individual 
conviction  of  its  usefulness.     So  far 

*  The  Italics  are  the  Author's ;  the  capitals^ 

the  Dean's. 
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as  a  divine  sanction  is  conceroed,  all 
days  and  all  times  are  absdutelj 
alike.  The  Chris tlaa  Sabbath  is  re- 
duced down  to  the  common  level  of 
all  days,  and  the  keeping  of  it  in 
itself    a    thing    of    "absoliUe    in- 

Now,  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be 
correct, these  several  things  follow: — 

1.  That  while  in  the  estimation  of 
au  inspired  apostle  the  keeping  of  a 
day  is  in  itself  a  thing  of  absolute 
indifference ;  it  has  been  imposed  by 
some  lower  autliority  from  considera- 
tions of  humanity  and  religious  ex- 
pediency. 

2.  That  while  the  release  which  a 
Christian  Sabbath  gives  from  the 
busy  and  absorbing  engagements  of 
life,  the  opportunities  which  it  affords 
for  proclaiming  the  Gospel,  for  keep- 
ing alive  the  piety  of  Christians^  and 
for  collecting  and  instructing  the 
young,  are  of  such  importance  that 
our  Gospel  successes  without  this 
day  would  be  few  and  small ;  the 
setting  apart  of  this  day  so  necessary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Gospel 
work  which  Christ  committed  to  his 
people,  is  not  the  appointment  of 
divine  wisdom,  but  a  human  ex- 
pedient, an  after  contrivance  by 
which  man  supplements  what  God 
had  left  unprovided. 

3.  That  God  having  in  earlier 
times  hallowed  and  sanctified  a  day 
for  the  worship  of  Himself,  and  the 
social  and  spiritual  advantage  of  man 
didy  in  this  last  and  busiest  dispenses- 
tion  during  which  the  Church  is  com- 
manded to  preach  the  Gospd  to  every 
creature,  take  hack  from  him  a  day 
which  He  had  in  so  much  mercy 
given. 

4.  That  the  Church  or  some  other 
authority  has  in  its  wisdom,  and 
from  consideration  of  the  spiritual 
and  other  necessities  of  this  evil 
world,  restored  tbe  day  which  God 
thought  it  wise  to  withdraw. 

6.  That  the  Church  commends  as 
wise,  and  worthy  of  approval,  the 


man  who  keeps  one  day  in  seven  a 
sacred  day ;  while  the  apostle  com- 
mends as  wise  and  right  the  man 
who  judges  all  days  worthy  of  equal 
honour. 

6.  That  while  uninspired  men  haTO 
thought  the  keeping  of  a  day  highly 
expedient,  and  of  great  religious  and 
social  advantage ;  Paul  esteems  the 
man  who  regards  one  day  above 
another  as  weak  in  the  faith  if  not  in 
mind  ;  a  man  to  be  tolerated  because 
he  is  sincere,  but  of  feebler  religious 
growth  than  the  man  who  thinks 
every  day  alike. 

7.  That  the  apostle  commends  the 
man  as  strong  in  faith  who  esteems 
all  days  alike ;  and  the  Church  eulo- 
gises the  man  who  regards  one  day 
above  another. 

The  argument  turns  mainly  on  the 
sense  to  be  put  upon  the  two  words 
"everyday."  It  is  contended  that 
they  must  be  understood  in  the  ab- 
solute sense,  that  every  day  is  every 
day  without  limit — ^and  that  theterma 
not  only  mean  every  day  without  ex* 
ception,  but  include  every  kind  and 
class  of  days.  That  whether  there 
be  Jewish  days  or  a  Lord's-day,  that 
whether  a  day  shall  belong  to  an 
earlier  or  a  later  dispensation,  Paul's 
"  every  day**  must  embrace  them  alL 
Thus  the  apostle  takes  biff  pen  and 
writes  ita^av  fifilp^v,  and  our  Chris- 
tian Sabbath,  with  all  its  blessings  for 
mankind,  vanishes.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  sacred  day  left,  for  has 
not  an  inspired  apostle  included  them, 
all  in  one  sweeping  utterance,  ^*  every 
day  alike "  /  Some  commeutatora 
have  excepted  theLord's-day,  by  ex- 
plaining ^at  the  apostle  meant  every 
sacred  day  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  dispensation,  and  which  days 
were  being  kept  by  some  Christians 
from  a  lingering  regard  for  the  old 
usages;  but  this,  we  are  told«  is  a 
quibble  of  the  poorest  kind,  and  al- 
together absurd. 

Whether  by  "every  day,"  the 
apostle    meant  Jewish  festivals   or 
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some  other  days,  is  a  question  on 
whieh  there  maj  be  a  difference  of 
opinion.  The  most  natural  Tiew, 
and  that  suggested  bj  the  context, 
is,  that  he  was  referring  to  the 
days  which  some  of  the  Roman 
Christians  kept;  but  whether  so 
or  not,  there  is  no  proof  that  he 
included  the  Christian  Sabbath;  the 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  he  did 
not,  for — 

1.  Jewish  observances  formthesub- 
ject  of  PauFs  discourse.  He  is  treat- 
ing of  meats  and  days,  and  of  Jewish 
prejudices  concerning  them.  '^One 
believeth,"  he  says,  "that  he  may 
eat  all  things,  another  eateth  herbs." 
**  One  man  esteemeth  one  day  above 
another;  another  esteemeth  every- 
day (alike)."  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  to  the  Galatians :  ^^  Ye  ob- 
serve days  and  months,  and  times 
and  years  "  (iv.  10).  He  yet  further 
multiplies  terms  of  this  kind  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  "  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  judge  you,"  he  says, 
"  in  meat,  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect 
of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the  new  moon, 
or  of  the  Sabbath  da^a"  (ii.  16).  The 
keeping  of  Jewish  days  is  certainly 
the  subject  under  consideration. 

2.  It  is  provable  that  in  this  list 
of  Jewish  days  he  did  not  include  the 
Christian  Sabbath,  It  is  not  found 
amongst  the  days  he  cites  in  writing 
to  the  Galatians.  The  Lord's-day 
could  not  be  classed  with  'Hhe 
beggarly  elements''  of  a  bygone 
time.  It  is  not  found  in  the  cata- 
logue of  days  given  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians,  for  he  says  these 
meats  and  days  were  ^  a  shadow  of 
good  thlugB  to  come,"  and  that  which 
was  after  the  good  things  had  come 
could  not  foreshadowthe  good  things. 
The  days  named  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  are  the  same  festivals.  We 
find,  then,  that  the  question  under 
notice  was  Jewish  days,  and  that  the 
Christian  Sabbath  was  not  included ; 
it  was  of  another  class  of  things,  and 
belonged  to  another  time. 


Moreover,  the  word  rendered  "all," 
"  every,"  is  largely  used  in  a  limited 
sense,  especially  as  limited  to  things 
of  a  certain  class  belonging  to  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The 
word  is  so  used  by  the  apostle  in  thia 
immediate  connection  and  frequently 
elsewhere.  "For  one,"  he  says  (2nd 
verse),  '*  believeth  that  he  may  eat 
oZ/ things  "  (wdpTo)  ;  not  everything 
in  the  world,  nor  all  things  that  are 
eaten,  but  all  the  kinds  of  meat  under 
consideration.  ^^  All  things  indeed 
are  pure  "  (20th  verse),  which  is  not 
true  absolutely  ;  the  all  things  must 
be  understood  of  those  meate  com- 
monly used  amongst  them.  "  I  can 
do  all  things  through  Christ  which 
strengtheneth  me"  (Phil.  iv.  13). 
By  which  he  did  not  mean  that  he 
could  make  a  world  or  carry  the 
gates  of  Gkza.  All  things  meant  a 
certain  class  of  things  that  he  could 
do  and  bear  in  the  service  of  his 
Master.  When  he  tells  the  Corin- 
thians that  "  All  things  are  of  Qod '' 
(2  Cor.  V.  18),  he  does  not  mean 
that  all  things  were  made  by  God, 
although  that  is  true,  but  that  from 
him  come  all  the  great  gospel  bless- 
ings provided  for  us.  Of  the  re- 
generated man  he  adds,  "  AU  things 
are  become  new;"  the  things  he  means 
that  become  changed  when  a  man  is 
renewed.  ^  All  things  are  lawful 
unto  me"  (1  Cor.  vi.  12);  not  the 
theft,  and  drunkenness,  and  fornica- 
tion of  which  he  has  just  been  si>eak- 
ing,  but  the  meats  which  he.  after- 
wards introduces. 

^And  every  man  (J^Koaroi)  went 
unto  his  own  house  "  (John  vii.  53). 
Every  man  of  the  company,  that  is, 
who  met  to  consult  about  Jesus. 
''  By  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased 
not  to  warn  every  one  night  and 
day"  (Acts  xx.  31).  See  also  the 
sense  of  "every  man  "  (Rom.  xiv.  6). 
We  find,  then,  that  Paul  is  discoursing 
about  certain  Jewish  sacred  days  from 
which  a  Christian  Sabbath  was  ex- 
cluded, and  that  in  the  connection 
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and  elsewhere  he  uses  the  word  ren- 
dered "  all  "  and  "  every  "  of  a  de- 
fined class  of  things ;  we  have  no 
right,  therefore,  to  travel  away  from 
the  subject  of  discourse,  and  under- 
stand him  as  including  the  Lord's- 
day  in  his  instructions. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  apostle 
uses  the  words  "every  day"  antitheti- 
cally— that  he  puts  these  days  in 
opposition  to  the  day  or  days  which 
some  of  these  Christians  regarded. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  opposition  of 
some  kind,  for  one  man  esteemed  one 
day  above  another,  and  another  re- 
garded the  days  differently.  The 
opposition,  however,  is  a  very  simple 
one.  It  is  yea  and  nay.  One  man 
regards  certain  ceremonial  days  as 
sacred,  another  does  not.  Every  such 
day  held  in  esteem  by  his  brother  of 
weak  faith,  is  esteemed  a  common  day 
by  him.  It  is  a  simple  negative. 
To  this  man  of  stronger  faith  every 
day  so  honoured  by  his  brother  is 
esteemed  by  him  an  ordinary  day. 
This  simple  positive  and  negative 
sense  is  in  exact  accordance  with 
what  the  apostle  says  about  meats, 
and  with  what  he  adds  in  the  next 
verse  about  days — *'  One  eatethy  an- 
other eateth  not"  One  " regardeth 
the  day,  another  regardeth  not  the 
day."  The  sense,  then,  will  be  that 
one  of  these  Bom  an  Christians  re- 
garded a  festival  day  above  ordinary 
days,  while  another  with  stronger 
faith  esteemed  every  one  of  these  days 
the  same  as  another  day. 

If  any  prefer  to  think  the  opposi- 
tion is  between  Jewish  holy  days  and 
ordinary  days,  and  that  when  Paul 
says  another  esteems  "every  day," 
he  does  not  mean  Jewish  festival 
days,  but  days  generally  ;  then  this 
contrast  of  esteeming  and  not  esteem- 
ing will  give  a  good  sense  without 
including  the  Christian  Sabbath. 
The  apostle  might  thus  be  para- 
phrased :  "  One  man  who  is  weak  in 
the  faith  esteems  one  of  these  festival 
days  above  another    day;   another 


who  is  stronger  in  the  faith  thinks 
the  keeping  of  these  days  to  belong 
to  the  past,  and  esteems  every  day 
an  ordinary  day.  In  his  view,  so 
far  as  these  so  esteemed  sacred  days 
are  concerned,  every  day  is  a  common 
day.  This  sense  again  will  be  in 
keeping  with  the  other  contrasts  in 
the  connection.  ''One  eatethy  an- 
other eateth  not.  One  regardeth  a 
day,  another  regardeth  not  the  day." 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  under- 
standing the  apostle  that  may  be 
approved  by  some  minds.  His  mean- 
ing, then,  would  be,  that  while  some 
of  the  Roman  Christians  esteemed  cer- 
tain festival  days  as  sacred,  others 
would  regard  every  day  a  day  to  be 
filled  with  a  blessed  joy  ous  service.  The 
sense  might  then  be  thus  expressed : 
"  One  man  esteems  one  day  better 
than  another,  he  keeps  it  as  an  early- 
loved  festival ;  another  who  has  never 
kept  these  days,  or  who  regards  the 
keeping  of  them  out  of  date,  judges 
every  day  a  day  to  be  hallowed  and 
made  a  festival."  There  are  Chris- 
tians who  make,  or  try  to  make, 
every  day  a  day  of  sacred  enjoyment 
and  spiritual  profit.  Whether  they 
eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do, 
they  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ;  and 
such  might  well  be  commended  of 
the  apostle.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  not  one  day  devoted  to 
sacred  uses,  "the  best  of  all  the 
seven." 

No,  we  cannot  afford  to  surrender 
our  day  of  Christian  work  and  bless- 
ing when  the  world  is  getting  busier, 
and  the  kingdom  to  come  is  widen- 
ing ;  and  yet  we  must,  if  inspired 
authority  has  pronounced  every  kind 
of  day  absolutely  alike.  The  sifting 
time  is  coming,  and  is  even  now  upon 
us,  when  the  Church,  and  tradition, 
and  mere  human  expediency,  will  not 
be  permitted  to  impose  upon  us  the 
keeping  of  a  day ;  especially  if  an 
inspired  apostle  has  given  the  pre- 
ference to  the  man  as  broad-souled 
and  strong-faithed  who  keeps  it  not. 
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WE  regret  that  the  very  hrief  space 
we  were  ahle  to  allot  to  the 
notice  of  this  work  under  the  head  of 
**  Reviews  "  last  month  prevented  our 
doing  justice  to  the  most  important 
and  the  most  valuahle  treatise  to 
which  the  (Ecumenical  Council  has 
given  hirth.  It  is  issued  under  the 
anonymous  name  of"  Janus  ;"  but  it 
is  universally  ascribed  to  one  of  the 
most  profound  theologians  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Dr.  DoUinger,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Munich. 
Though  compiled  by  one  of  the 
greatest  champions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  it  has  dealt  a  heavier 
blow  on  the  Papacy  and  the  Jesuits 
than  has  been  inflicted  on  them  since 
the  appearance  of  "Pascal's  Pro- 
vincial Letters."  Immediately  on  its 
appearance  it  was  denounced  by  the 
Congregation  and  placed  in  the  Index, 
but  was  at  once  translated  into  Ita- 
lian, and  circulated,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Grovernment,  throughout  the 
kingdom  of  Italy;  and  the  author 
has,  moreover,  been  honoured  by  the 
municipality  of  Munich  with  the 
offer  of  the  freedom  of  the  city — 
which,  however,  he  has  prudently 
declined — and  with  the  commenda'- 
tion  of  his  sovereign.  The  work  is 
diBtinguished  equally  by  the  sound- 
ness of  its  argumentation,  the  severity 
of  its  criticisms,  and  its  profound 
learning.  The  writer  has  carried  his 
researches  into  all  the  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature of  the  last  fifteen  hundred 
years  in  all  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, and  has  here  presented  us  with 
an  accumulation  of  facts  and  quo- 
tations which  it  would  require  almost 


an  antediluvian  longevity  to  collect. 
No  assertions,  however  startling,  are 
inserted  without  citing  the  autho- 
rities on  which  they  rest,  and  they 
may  be  received  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. Whoever  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining the  fullest  information  on 
the  systematic  encroachments  of  the 
Popes  on  the  liberties  of  the  Church 
and  the  civil  liberty  of  princes  will 
find  his  wish  amply  gratified  by  a 
study  of  this  admirable  work,  and 
we  trust  the  brief  analysis  of  it  we 
now  give  will  render  our  readers 
anxious  to  peruse  it  for  themselves. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  the  ex- 
posure of  Ultramontaiiism.  The  pro- 
posed dogma  of  the  bodily  assumption 
of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Syllabus  are 
disposed  of  in  about  forty  pages. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  occu- 
pied with  the  doctrine  of  Papal  In- 
fallibility; and  "Janus'*  dissects, 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  frauds 
and  fictions,  the  interpolations  and 
the  sophistries,  by  which  the  sovereign 
Pontiff  and  his  devoted  allies,  the 
Jesuits,  have  laboured  to  establish 
it.  The  danger  of  the  attempt  now 
made  to  clothe  it  with  the  sanction 
of  a  dogma,  which  cannot  be  repu- 
diated without  excommunication  in 
this  world  and  damnation  in  the 
next,  is  clearly  exhibited,  when 
"  Janus "  says  that  "  it  will  give  an 
impulse  to  a  theological, ecclesiastical, 
and  even  political  revolution,  the  na- 
ture of  which  very  few  have  realised, 
and  no  hand  of  man  can  stay  its 
course.  It  will  inevitably  take  root 
as  the  foundation  and  comer- stone 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  edifice.     The 
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whole  activity  of  theologians  will 
he  concentrated  on  the  one  point  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  a  papal 
decision  can  he  quoted  for  any  given 
doctrine,  and  in  lahouring  to  collect 
and  amass  proofs  for  it  from  history 
and  literature." 

To  demonstrate  the  utter  incon- 
sistency of  the  claim  to  infallihility, 
he  cites  the  numerous  errors  and 
contradictions  of  the  Popes ;  of  which 
we  ma}"^  mention  two — Pope  Pela- 
gius  had  declared  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  the  invocation  of  the 
Trinity  in  baptism.  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
assured  the  Bulgarians  that  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Christ  was  sufficient. 
Pope  Celestine  III.  tried  to  loosen 
the  marriage  bond  by  declaring  it 
dissolved  if  either  party  became  he- 
retics. Innocent  III.  annulled  this 
decision,  and  one  of  his  successors 
pronounced  Cele«tine  a  heretic  for 
giving  it.  The  writer  then  proceeds 
to  remark  that  it  is  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon that,  for  thirteen  centuiies, 
an  incomprehensible  silence  should 
have  reigned  throughout  the  whole 
Church  and  her  literature  on  this 
fundamental  article,  that  Christ  had 
made  the  Pope  of  the  day  the  one  ve- 
hicle of  His  inspirations,  the  pillar  and 
the  exclusive  organ  of  Divine  truth, 
without  whom  the  Church  is  like  a 
body  without  a  soul,  deprived  of  the 
power  of  vision,  and  unable  to  deter- 
mine any  point  of  faith.  The  one 
fact  that  a  great  Council,  universally 
received  without  hesitation  through- 
out the  Church,  and  presided  over 
by  papal  delegates,  pronounced  the 
dogmatic  decision  of  a  Pope  heretical, 
and  anathematised  him  as  a  heretic, 
is  a  proof,  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day, that  the  notion  of  any  particular 
enlightenment  of  the  Pope^  was  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  whole  Church. 
All  great  councils^  to  which  bishops 
came  from  various  \  countries,  were 
convened  by  the  emperors  without 
consulting  the  Pope,  and  for  a  thou- 
sand yean  no  Pope  eyer  issued  a 


doctrinal  decision  binding  on  the 
whole  Church.  Moreover,  when  the 
Council  of  Sardica  stated  that  it  was 
the  Fathers  who  had  adjudged  the 
primacy  to  Borne,  and  that,  too,  on 
account  of  the  political  dignity  of 
the  city,  the  Pope  never  ventured  to 
contradict  the  assertion.  And  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  give 
the  Pope  this  plenitude  of  power, 
and  to  make  all  other  bishops  his  ser^ 
rants  and  auxiliaries,  it  was  repudiated 
by  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  Popes, 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  could  not 
endure  "  so  wicked  and  blasphemous 
an  ascription."  As  to  the  two  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  on  which  the 
claims  of  the  Pope  are  based  (Matthew 
xvi.  18,  and  John  xxi.  17),  not  one  of 
the  Fathers  who  have  interpreted 
them  has  applied  them  to  the  Homan 
bishop  as  St.  Peter's  successor.  The 
rock  or  foundation  on  which  Christ 
would  build  his  Church  was  Christ 
himself,  or  St.  Peter's  confession  of 
faith.  They  never  considered  the 
power  £lrst  given  to  St.  Peter,  and 
afterwards  conferred  on  the  rest  of 
the  apostles  as  anything  peculiar  to 
him,  or  hereditary  in  the  line  of 
Roman  bisbops. 

The  forgeries  and  fabrications 
commenced  with  the  sixth  century, 
and  continued  to  be  piled  on  each  other 
for  six  centuries  with  unceasing  as- 
siduity. One  of  the  most  audacious 
of  these  fabrications  was  the  donation 
of  Constantine,  concocted  after  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  by 
which,  on  his  miraculous  cure  from 
leprosy,  and  after  having  served  the 
Pope  as  his  groom,  he  bestowed  on 
him  all  Italy  and  the  western  pro- 
vinces. The  forgery  betrayed  itself 
in  every  line ;  but  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  enabled  the  Popes  in  dealing 
with  the  emperors  about  territory  to 
claim  it  as  a  restitution,  and  not  as  a 
gift.  Then  followed  the  huge  for- 
geries of  the  Isidorian  decretal  >;  One 
hundred  pretended  decrees  of  the 
earliest  Popes,  spurious  writings  of 
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other  clrarch  dignitariea,  and  Aeis  of 
Synods  were  fabricated  in  the  west  of 
Gaul ;  and,  as  Janns  observes,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  history  a 
second  instance  of  so  snccessful  and 
yet  so  clumsy  a  forgery.     Though 
they  did  not  originate  in  Rome,  and 
were  not  intended  in  the  first  instance 
to  assbt  the  Roman  pontiffs,  they 
were  fonnd  to  be  highly  subservient 
to  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  and  were 
strenuously  supported.    Then  came 
the  greafe  Hildebrand,  by  whose  au- 
dacious efforts  spiritual  Rome  became 
as  great  a  power  in  Europe  as  ever 
the  Rome  of  the  Csesars  had  been. 
Isidore   had  fabricated    the    passage 
that  Pope  Julius  VII.  in  838  writing 
to  the  eastern  bishops  had  said  "  the 
Church  of  Rome,  by  a  singular  privi- 
lege,  has  the  right  of  opening  and 
shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  to  whom 
she  will."     On  this  passage  Gregory 
YII.    (Hildebrand),  builfc  his  grand 
scheme  of  domination.     The  typical 
formula  of  binding  and  loosing  be- 
came   an  inexhaustible  treasury   of 
rights  and  claims.     He  was  the  first 
to  undertake  the  dethroning  of  kings ; 
and  when  proceeding  to  dethrone  a 
German  emperor  he  affirmed  that  to 
''him  was  given  the  power  of  binding 
and  loosing  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'' 
In  1080  he  declared  to  his  Roman 
synod :  ^  we  desire  to  show  the  world 
that  we  can  give  and  take  away  at 
our  will  kingdoms, duchies,  and  earl- 
doms ;  in  a  word,  the  possessions  of 
all  men,  for  we  can  bind  and  loose." 
It  was  in  this  spirit  of  arrogpanoe  that 
he  decreed  the  personal  holiness  of 
all  his  predecessors.     But  as  it  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  crimes  and 
excesses  of  many  of  them,  a  supple- 
mental theory  was  invented  by  one  of 
hii   sycophants,   who  declared  that 
**  even  if  a  Pope  was  so  bad  that  he 
dragged  whole  nations  down  to  hell 
with  him,  nobody  could  rebuke  him, 
lor  he  who  judges  all  oaa  be  judged 
of  no  man." 
The  most   potent  instrument  of 


this  new  Papal  system,  based  on  the 
Isidorian  forgeriea  and  erected  by  the 
ambition    of    Gregory    VII.,     waa 
Gratian's  deoreium,  issued  about  the 
middle  .of  the  twelfth  century  from 
the  first  school  of  law  in  Europe^ 
Bologna.     In  that  work  the  forgeries 
were  combined  with  others  of  the 
Gregorian  era,  and  some  of  his  own, 
and  worked  up  into  a  system   of 
education.     The  work  displaced  all 
the  older  collections  of  canon  law, 
and  became  the  manual  of  all  scholaa- 
tic  theol<^ans.     No  treatise  has  ever 
come  near  it  in  its  iniluence  on  the 
Church,   though    there   is    scarcely 
another    so    saturated    throughout 
with  deceit,  and  errors  and   false- 
hood.    The  papal  power  culminated 
under    Innocent   III.    11(^8—1216, 
but  for  three  centuries  onward,  the 
attention  of  the  Popes  was  directed 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of 
their  omnipotence,  the  suboriiination 
of  the  episcopate,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth.     These  objects  were 
promoted  by  the  establishment  of  the 
college   of  cardinals,    to  whom  the 
right  of  papal  election  was  trans- 
ferred in   1059,  and  who  exercised 
such  lordship  that  the  bishops  could 
only  venture  to    address  them  o& 
their  knees.     Rome  and  its  environs 
were  insufficient  to  supply  means  for 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  their  estab- 
lishments, and  they   were  endowed 
with  benefices  in  various  countries  in 
Europe,  till, in  the  fourteenth  century, 
one  cardinal  was  found  to  be  bold 
ing  500.     Simultaneously  with  this 
measure  was  the  transformation  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  into  the  Court 
of  Rome,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottrioj  which  introduced  universal 
corruption  into  the  city  to  such  an 
extent  that  St.  Bonaventura,  though 
bound  to  the  Papacy  by  the  strongest 
ties,  being  not  only  a  cardinal  but 
general  ot  his  order,  did  not  hesitate 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse 
to  declare  *'  Rome  to  be  the  harlot 
who    makes    kings    and    kingdoms 
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drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornica- 
tions. In  Rome  Church  dignities  are 
bought  and  sold ;  there  the  princes 
and  rulers  of  the  church  dishonoured 
Ood  by  their  incontinence,  ad- 
herents of  Satan,  and  plunderers  of 
the  flock  of  Christ."  Then  followed 
the  invention  of  purgatory  at  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  by  the 
theologians  of  the  Ouria^  which  added 
another  realm  to  the  empire  of  the 
Popes,  which  had  before  been  confined 
to  earth  and  heaven.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Europe  complained  of  "  the 
demoralisation  of  the  clergy  cor- 
rupted by  the  Curia;  the  simony  of 
an  ecclesiastical  court  where  every 
stroke  of  a  pen  and  every  transaction 
had  its  price ;  where  benefices,  dis- 
pensations, licenses,  absolutions,  in- 
dulgences, and  privileges  were  sold 
like  so  much  merchandise.*'  A^^i^  the 
invention  of  purgatory,  Trionfo  was 
desired  by  the  Pope  to  define  his 
rights,  and  he  affirmed  that  "  as  the 
dispenser  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  the 
Pope  could  by  his  indulgences  empty 
purgatory  of  all  the  souls  detained 
there  at  one  stroke ;  only  the  un- 
baptized,  whom  God,  in  his  extra- 
ordinary mercy,  had  placed  in  pur- 
gatory, were  not  amenable  to  the 
Pope*s  jurisdiction.'*  The  Roman 
power,  says  Janus,  was  still  further 
fortified  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition  towards  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Both  the  initia- 
tion and  the  completion  of  the  system 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Popes ;  it  was 
not  till  it  had  been  systematised  and 
brought  into  operation  in  many 
places  that  scholastic  theology  under- 
took the  justification  of  the  most 
atrocious  tyranny  and  cruelty  ever 
devised  by  man. 

To  all  these  means  for  supporting 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  Popes, 
and  bringing  the  belief  of  their  in- 
fallibility into  more  general  accept- 
ance, were  added  the  interdicts  to 
which  whole  countries  were  fre- 
quently subjected  for  resisting  the 


Pope's  authority.  "  God's  vicar  on 
earth,"  it  was  said,  *^  acts  like  God, 
who  often  includes  many  innocent 
persons  in  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty  few ;  who  shall  dare  to  con- 
tradict him  ?  He  acts  under  divine 
guidance,  and  his  acts  cannot  be 
measured  by  the  rules  of  human  jus- 
tice.*' But,  in  spite  of  all  these 
efforts,  the  doctrine  of  the  infalli- 
bility continued  to  be  as  strenuously 
controverted  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  theologians  as  it  was  pushed 
forward  by  Romish  sycophants,  and 
the  question  became  complicated, 
when,  for  thirty  years,  there  were 
three  Popes  at  the  same  time,  each 
claiming  universal  obedience,  and 
issuing  mutual  anathemas.  The 
schism  was  at  length  healed,  and  a 
Concordat  established  with  the  em- 
peror, but  it  was  rendered  inutile  by 
the  declaration  of  the  Pope  that  '*  he 
was  not  bound  by  it,  since  a  divine 
authority,  like  the  papal  cannot 
bind  itself,  inasmuch  as  that  would 
be  inconsistent  with  its  plenary 
power ;  least  of  all  could  one  Pope 
lay  an  obligation  on  a  future  Pope 
since  all  have  equal  rights,  and  an 
equal  has  no  power  over  his  equal. 
The  Concordat  was  therefore  binding 
on  the  nation,  but  not  on  the  Holy 
See.** 

Then  came  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  revolt  of 
Europe  against  the  Roman  system, 
which  had  reached  the  climax  of  ini- 
quity, not  only  by  the  unblushing 
immoralities  of  the  Popes,  one  of 
whom  was  said  **  to  have  made  the 
papal  chair  a  sewer  by  his  debauche- 
ries,*' but  through  the  publication 
of  an  authorised  edition  of  the  custo- 
mary taxes  in  the  Roman  Chancery 
and  Penitentiary,  which  was  exposed 
for  sale  and  disseminated  in  every 
country,  and  which  fixed  a  price  for 
every  transgression,  and  absolution 
for  the  worst  of  crimes,  even  of 
murder  and  incest.  We  have  no 
space  left  to  notice  the  remarks  of 
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Janus  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  or 
of  the  efforts  by  which  infallibility 
was  formulised  into  a  doctrine.  We 
must  equally  pass  over  his  notice  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
unscrupulous  supporters  of  the  papal 
throne.  They  not  only  became  the 
warmest  advocates  of  the  doctrine, 
but  pushed  it  to  a  most  extravagant 
extent.  In  the  opinion  of  their 
casuists,  ignorance  was  no  bar  to 
infallibility.  When  it  was  ui^ed  by 
those  who  impugned  it,  '^  Many  of 
the  Popes  know  nothing  of  grammar, 
not  to  speak  of  the  Bible ;  but  one 
cannot  decide  in  dogma  without  a 
knowlege  of  the  Bible,"  the  dis- 
ciples of  Loyola  replied  that  most  of 
the  Popes  had  attained  this  supreme 
dignity  as  jurists  or  adminstrators,  or 
sons  of  distinguished  families,  and 
could  not  prosecute  theological  studies 
at  an  advanced  age.  This  spiritual 
g^fb  of  infallibility  was  so  regulated 
as  to  enlighten  for  the  moment  the 
most  ignorant  Pope,  and  secure  him 
from  error.  The  seat  of  infallibility 
was  in  the  innermost  workshop  of 
his  mind.  Why  consult  others  who 
are  liable  to  err,  while  he  is  not  ? 
Why  bring  in  the  feeble  light  of  a 
few  oil-lamps  when  he  himself  pos- 
sesses th  e  full  radiance  of  the  spiri- 
tual sunlight  streaming  from  the 
Holy  Spirit  ?     We  have  only  room 


further  to  notice  the  celebrated  bull 
issued  by  Paul  IV.,  with  peculiar  so- 
lemnity, and  directly  ex  cathedra^  in 
1558,  m  which  he  declared  that  "  the 
Pope,  as  Pontifex  Maximus,  is  God's 
representative  on  earth,  and  has  full 
authority  over  nations  and  king- 
doms." This  bull  was  subsequently 
enlarged  by  Urban  VIII.,  in  1627, 
in  the  still  more  celebrated,  or  rather 
notorious,  bull  entitled  in  Ccena 
Domini.  In  it  he  excommunicates 
and  curses  all  heretics  and  schisma* 
tics,  as  well  as  all  who  favour  and 
defend  them ;  all  princes  and  magis- 
trates who  allow  the  residence  of 
heretics  in  their  dominions,  and  all 
who  keep  or  print  the  books  of  here- 
tics without  papal  permission.  It 
encroaches  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
states  in  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
the  exercise  of  judicial  authority, 
and  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of 
clerics.  This  bull  was  vigorously 
resisted  by  many  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  powers  of  Europe,  but  it 
was  annually  published  on  Maunday 
Thursday  down  to  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment XIV.  To  revive  these  bulls  of 
excommunication  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  assembly  of  the  Council, 
and  they  are  the  basis  of  the  twenty- 
one  curses  recently  promulgated  by 
the  Pope,  and  analvsed  in  our  "  Short 
Notes.''  "  M. 


%\t  ^ttmiml  Cottiiril 


WE  resume  the  narrative  of  the 
CEcumenical  Council ;  but  as 
the  papal  authorities  have  been  more 
active  than  ever  in  their  attempts  to 
veil  its  proceedings  in  impenetrable 
secrecy,  the  reports  which  appear 
from  time  to  time  must  be  received 
with  much  qualification.   Some  facts, 


however,  which  cannot  be  contro- 
verted, have  oozed  out,  and  to  them 
we  would  direct  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
discussions,  in  what  we  may  call  the 
Committees,  have  been  marked  by  a 
degree  of  violence  and  exasperation 
for  which  the  Pope  and  his  Jesuit 
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champions  were  not  prepared.     The 
severest  animadversions  have  been 
launched  against  the  Boman  system 
of  ecclesiastical  administration,  un- 
der which  the  Pope  becomes  the  tool 
of  Italian  intrigues,  and  more  parti- 
cularly against  the  college  of  cardi- 
nals,  the  majority  of   whom    only 
represent    Italian     interests.       The 
ablest  and  most  thrilling  philippic 
was    delivered    by    Strossraayer,   a 
bishop  from  Croatia,  a  country  gene- 
rally believed  to  lie  on  the  outskirts 
of    civilisation.      In    an    energetic 
speech  of  more  than  an  hour,  in  the 
most    classical    Latin,  which,   it  is 
affirmed,  would  not  have  been  deemed 
unworthy  of  Cicero  himself,  he  de- 
nounced the    Cardinalate,  and  the 
entire   economy    of    papal   govern- 
ment.     It   is  represented  to  have 
electrified  his  auditory,  and  to  have 
raised  him  to  such  a  position  of  in- 
fluence in  the  Council  as  to  protect 
him  effectually  from  the  resentment 
of  the  Jesuits.     The  next  day  the 
Patriarch  of    Chaldea  ventured  to 
express  the  same  opinions,  and  de- 
livered a  speech  in  Arabic  against 
the  cardinals  and  the  papal  system. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin,  and  it 
kindled  the  indignation  of  the  Pope, 
who  summoned  him  to  the  Vatican, 
and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  com- 
manded him  to  sign  a  retractation  of 
his  opinions,  or  a  complete  surrender 
of  the  specific  liberties  enjoyed  by 
his  Church.     The  poor  man,  taken 
suddenly  aback,  asked  for  two  days 
to  consult  his  brethren.     The  request 
was  peremptorily  refused,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  the  chamber  till  he  had  signed 
one    or   other    of    the  documents. 
Thus  caged  up  in  the  Vatican,  he 
sillied  his  renunciation  of  the  privi- 
leges bis  predecessors  had  enjoyed 
for  centuries,   and  which  the  Pope 
had  long  been   labouring  to  extin- 
guish.    Standing  on  his  rights,  he 
had  chosen  to  consecrate  two  bishops 
of  his  own  selection,  and  to  reject 


those  nominated  by  his  Holiness. 
To  complete  his  degradation,  he  was 
obliged  to  revoke  this  proceeding, 
and  to  ordain  those  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  Pope. 

It  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday 
that  the  one  predominant  object  of 
this  assembly  of  prelates  is  to  raise 
the  *'  doctrine  "  of  Infallibility  into  a 
"  dogma,"  to  be  believed  and  brought 
into  practice  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication in  this  life,  and  damnation 
hereafter.    It  is  to  clothe  a  fallible 
and  peccant  creature  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Deity,  that  between  seven 
and  eight   hundred    church    digni- 
taries   have    been   assembled    from 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia.      But  it  encounters  the 
most  determined  resistance   in    all 
directions,  chiefly  from  the  most  emi- 
nent members  of  the  Council ;  and 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  would 
not  only  extinguish  their  legitimate 
influence,  and  render  them  the  slaves 
of  the  See  of  Eome,  but  would  idso 
bring  them  into  direct  collision  with 
the  civil  power  in  their  respective 
ministries.     Before  the  Pope  and  his 
euria  ventured  to  bring  it  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  Council,  they  promoted 
an  address  from  the  bishops  under 
their  influence,    entreating  him  to 
assume    the  prerogative  of  infalli- 
bility.    No  exertions  were  spared  to 
obtain  signatures  to  this  document 
from  the  bishops  dependent  for  their 
subsistence   on   the  dole    from  the 
papal  treasury,  and  from  the  great 
body  of  Italian  prelates,    and  it  is 
affirmed  that  at  the  least  410  names 
have  been  obtained,  though  accord- 
ing to   some  accounts  the  number 
approaches  500.     A  counter-address 
has  been  drawn  up  by  those  who  are 
opposed    to    the    doctrine,    among 
whom  the  foremost  is  Cardinal  Rau- 
cher,  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna,  who 
was  the  author  of   the  Concordat 
which  placed  Austria  at  the  foot  of 
Borne,  but  which  the  constitutional 
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government  of  the  empire  has  torn 
to  ahreds.  So  complete  appears  to 
have  been  the  revulfiion  of  opinion  in 
his  mind,  that  he  now  heads  the 
anti-papal  manifesto.  With  him  are 
associated  Cardinal  Schwartzenburg, 
Archbishop  Darboj,  Bishops  Dupan« 
loop,  Strossmayer,  and  many  other 
men  of  eminence.  It  received  150 
signatures,  and  other  adherents  were 
coming  in  daily,  when  it  was  dex- 
terously bruited  abroad  that  the 
"  Infallible"  address  had  been  already 
presented,  and  the  coimter-address 
was  thus  precipitately  sent  in  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  discovered  when  too 
late  that  no  address  had  been  trans- 
mitted. Two  days  after  the  docu- 
ment signed  by  Cardinal  Kaucher 
and  his  associates  had  been  forwarded 
to  the  Holy  Father,  he  returned  it 
with  contemptuous  silence.  The 
wanton  insult  involved  in  this  pro- 
ceeding has  tended  still  more  to  em- 
bitter the  discord  at  Kome.  Of  the 
signatures  to  this  address  47  are 
Germanst  34  French,  30  American, 
and  25  Orientals ;  and  there  are  also 
some  Italians,  and  two  or  three  of 
the  titular  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
of  England.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  that  while  the  majority  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Infallible  address 
represent  mythical  sees  and  decayed 
orders,  and  a  crowd  of  petty  Italian 
dioceses,  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  represent  eighty  millions 
of  Roman  Catholics,  or  nearly  one- 
half  the  Catholic  share  of  the  human 
family.  The  opposition  to  this  doc- 
trine is  equally  strong  beyond  the 
confines  of  Italy.  The  last  Qerman 
Catholic  JReview  says :  ^*  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  Church  never  held  the 
Pope  to  be  infallible.  Otherwise 
how  could  Popes  have  been  con- 
demned for  heresy  by  CEcumenical 
Councils  ?  How  could  these  sen- 
tences liave  been  regarded  as  just 
and  valid  by  other  Popes?  How 
could  Popes  have  been  deposed,  and 
how  could  others  elected  in   their 


stead  have  been  recognised  by  the 
Church  ?  How  could  dogmatic  de- 
cisions emanating  from  the  Popes 
have  been  subjected  to  the  Councils, 
and  in  some  cases  withdrawn  by  their 
authors  T*  Equally  strenuous  is  said 
to  be  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  and  his 
liberal  cabinet  to  the  monstrous  and 
perilous  pretensions  raised  by  the 
Pope.  The  Archbishop  of  Algiers, 
considered  the  ablest  ecclesiastic 
diplomatist  in  Europe,  was  sent 
during  the  last  month  to  Paris  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  to  relax ;  but 
the  mission  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
could  not  be  persuaded,  in  the  present 
inflammable  state  of  the  French 
population,  to  introduce  a  new  ele- 
ment of  danger  into  the  empire. 
Count  Beust,  the  Austrian  minister, 
notwithstanding  the  blandishments 
lavished  on  the  Empress  by  the  Pope 
during  her  recent  visit  to  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  protested  in  the  strongest 
language  against  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  and  the  promulgation  of 
dogmas  which  cannot  fail  to  convulse 
the  Church  in  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. 

It  was  at  first  stated  that  the 
whole  body  of  English  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  ranged  on  the 
side  of  Infallibility,  and  this  was  the 
more  readily  credited,  inasmuch  as 
eighteen  years  ago,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  Westminster,  they  had  declared  : 
'*  We  have  received  our  faith,  our 
office,  and  our  true  religion  imme- 
diately from  the  Apostolic  see,  and 
should  be  bound  to  it,  even  more 
than  other  churches,  by  the  ties  of 
love  and  regard.  We  therefore  make 
that  the  foundation  of  our  true  and 
orthodox  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chair  of  St  Peter,  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  the  teacher  and  mother  of 
the  whole  world.  Whatever  has 
been  once  defiiicd  by  her,  we  hold  to 
be  thereby  determined  and  indispu- 
table. We  embrace  and  venerate 
with  our  whole  heart  her  traditions, 
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rites,  pious  usages,  and  all  the  apos- 
tolic constitutions  respecting  disci- 
pline. Lastly,  we  profess  with  all 
our  mind  obedience  and  reverence  to 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  as  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  and  we  give  him  our  closest 
adhesion  to  Catholic  communion." 
This  confession  of  faith  shows  that 
the  English  "perverts'* — we  use  it 
in  no  invidious  sense — are,  if  possible, 
more  papist  than  the  Pope  himself, 
and  exceed  other  Eoman  Catholic 
communities  in  Europe  in  their  abject 
submission  to  Home ;  but  it  is  now 
stated,  on  apparently  good  authority, 
that  two  if  not  three  of  them  have 
had  the  courage  to  support  the  anti- 
infallibilists. 

The  Pope  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  present  assemblage  at  Home,  lay 
and  clerical,  to  open  an  ''  Exposition 
of  Itoman  ecclesiastical  vestments,' ' 
which  would  have  been  invaluable  to 
our  ritualist  tailors  and  habit  makers, 
but  for  the  recent  decisions  of  our 
ecclesiastical  courts.  The  collection 
of  Eastern  and  Western  bishops  in 
one  focus, — among  the  former  the 
Greeks,  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  Arme- 
nians, Maronites,  Copts  and  Mal- 
chites, — has  suggested  a  comparison 
of  the  costumes  of  the  two  classes, 
and  one  of  the  bishops  has  been 
preaching  up  the  oriental  vesture. 
*'  It  is  certain,"  he  said,  **  that  all  the 
saints,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  wore  a  robe  falling  down 
to  the  ground  ;  nor  can  there  be  the 
least  doubt  that  they  do  so  now  in 
heaven.  It  is  equally  certain  that 
they  did  not  shave,  for  a  cui'tailment 
of  the  beard  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  an  ignominy. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  they  shave  in  heaven.  Whether 
we  look,  therefore,  to  the  intention 
of  nature,  to  sacred  example,  yea  to 
the  most  sacred — or  to  heaven  itself, 
— we  ought  to  wear  long  robes  and 
beards,  at  least,  as  long  as  nature 
allows." 

The  Council  has  been  assembled, 


up  to  the  period  of  our  going  to 
press,  for  seventy  days,  yet  no  decree 
has  been  promulgated,  though  six 
score  Latin  speeches  have  been  made. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  all  talk.  It 
was  given  out  that  the  Epiphany 
was  the  day  on  which  some  practiced 
result  would  be  exhibited  to  the 
world.  But  there  had  been  discord 
and  recriminations  in  the  Council, 
and  nothing  was  done  but  to  oblige 
the  [bishops  to  recite  the  creed 
of  Pius  v.,  which  occupied  four 
hours.  Then,  again,  it  was  con- 
fidently reported  that  Candlemas 
day  had  been  fixed  on  for  the  decla- 
ration of  some  decree,  or  authoritative 
pronouncement.  But  Candlemas  was 
as  great  a  disappointment  as  the 
Epiphany.  On  that  day  500  Zouaves 
and  papal  infantry  were  drawn  up  in 
St.  Peter's,  to  illustrate  the  sacred 
announcement  that  "my  kingdom 
is  not  of  this  world,"  and  they 
guarded  the  broad  avenue  of  the  nave. 
The  Pope  was  seated  aloft  on  his 
portable  throne.  Presently  there 
was  a  blaze  of  lights.  The  candle 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  Pope  was 
lighted.  The  700  bishops  also  lighted 
their  candles,  and  marched  down  in 
procession;  the  Pope  was  raised 
aloft  in  his  seat,  and  the  whole  pro- 
cession paraded  the  noble  edifice,  and 
came  back  to  the  place  from  which  it 
started. 

The  papers  notice  various  subjects 
which  are  known  to  have  been 
brought  under  discussion,  the  latest 
of  which  is  the  short  Catechism,  into 
which  the  question  of  Infallibility 
has  been  foisted,  to  test  the  feeling 
of  the  prelates.  To  all  present 
appearance,  the  Pope,  who  has  secured 
a  majority  of  votes,  is  resolved  to 
persevere  in  pressing  the  dogma  on 
the  Council,  however  vigorously  it 
may  be  resisted  by  the  most  influen- 
tial prelates,  and  by  the  three  great 
Catholic  powers  in  Europe.  Although 
he  holds  the  keys  of  heaven  at  the 
Vatican,  he  knows  too  well  that  the 
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Emperor  Napoleon  holds  the  keys 
of  Rome  at  Civita  Yecchia,  and 
that  he  is  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
proclamation  of  a  dogma  which 
woald  compromise  the  tranquillity 
of  the  empire.  If  the  Pope  should 
be  constrained  to  give  way,  the 
object  of  the  Council  ^is  defeated, 
the  Holy  See  is  covered  with  con- 
tempt, and  its  authority  is  irretriev- 


ably abased  throughout  the  Catholic 
world.  If  the  infatuated  old  man 
should  persist  in  his  determination, 
he  may  witness  the  disintegration  of 
the  Church.  In  either  case,  he  is 
wildly  driving  the  bark  of  St.  Peter 
on  the  breakers,  and  even  the  dex- 
terous pilotage  of  his  Jesuit  steersmen 
may  be  unable  to  rescue  it.        M. 


liotM  from  a  €\uxt\  llegisfer. 


BY    EEV.    W.    WALTERS. 


SOME  time  ago,  I  was  spendinff  a 
day  or  two  with  a  friend,  inio 
takes  a  deep  interest  in  evangelistic 
movements,  and  who  maybe  said  to 
have  chars^  of  a  congregation  gathered 
mainly  torough  evangelistic  effort. 
The  place  of  worship  in  which  the 
people  assemble  is  situated  in  a  densely- 
populated,  but  much-neglected  and 
profanely  wicked  district  of  one  of  our 
largest  maritime  towns.  Formerly,  it 
was  occupied  by  a  wealthy  and  influ- 
ential church  and  congregation,  minis- 
tered to  by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
eloquent  Nonconformist  preachers  of 
his  day ;  latterly,  however,  since  their 
migration  to  a  more  respectable  loca- 
Uty,  the  people  worshipping  in  it  have 
been  of  a  lower  social  ^ade.  The 
only  rich  man  among  them  is  the 
friend  who  was  my  host,  and  who  has 
cast  in  his  lot  wim  them,  in  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  God. 

One  evening  we  were  talking  of  the 
various  methods  which  God  employs 
to  bring  sinners  to  Himself,  when  my 
friend  said,  '*  Would  you  like  to  see 
our  church  register  ?  We  insert  in  it 
the  names  of  all  communicants,  their 
addresses  and  callings ;  and  the  several 
^fays  by  which  they  were  brought  to 
Christ.  There  you  will  see  how  va- 
noQslyGod  works.''  I  replied,  that 
''I  aoofold  be  extremely  obliged  by 


aperusalof  it."  He  immediately  fetched 
it  from  his  library,  and  put  it  into  my 
hands ;  and  for  the  next  hour  I  read 
it,  and  thought  upon  its  contents,  with 
wonder  and  joy. 

There  was  an  entry  of  about  200  names, 
representing  the  membership  of  the 
church ;  and  a  more  interesting  record 
of  the  kind  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
It  consisted  of  sailors  and  sailors*  wives, 
soldiers,  hawkers,  chimney-sweeps, 
dress-makers,  lawyers'  clerks,  sail- 
makers,  domestic  servants,  porters, 
widows,  and  young  children.  For- 
merly, they  were  for  the  most  part 
total  strangers  to  one  another  as  well 
as  to  GK>d ;  but  now,  in  Christ  Jesus, 
they  had  all  become  '*  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God."  Some  had  become  disciples 
of  Christ  in  their  youth,  but  for  many 
years  had  been  living  in  a  backsliding 
state  ;  and  only  recently  had  been 
aroused  from  their  guilty  slumber,  aad 
led  to  return  to  the  Lord  with  weeping 
and  supplication.  Others  had  never 
known,  till  within  the  last  few  months, 
the  blessedness  of  divine  forgiveness. 
There  was  a  special  interest  attaching 
to  some  of  the  cases,  which  others  did 
not  possess.  Here  was  one  case: — 
**  Ann  T.  joined  her  seven  children  in 
heaven  a  few  days  after  her  admission 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  church." 
Happy  the  mother  who,  in  her  dying 
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moments,  oould  look  forward  to  a  bliss- 
ful reunion  with  all  her  children  in 
the  heavenly  world !  who  could  think 
of  them  all  aa  waiting  to  welcome  her 
at  the  pearly  ^tes,  and  conduct  her  to 
the  throne !  Here  was  another  case : — 
**  Maria  0.  Eleven  years  old.  Neither 
parent  converted."  When  I  saw  that, 
I  thought  at  once  of  Abijah,  the  son  of 
Jeroboam — that  loyely  youtii  in  whom 
there  was  ''found  some  good  thing 
towards  the  Lord  God  of  Israel."  He, 
as  far  as  we  know,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  family  that  feared  Q-od ;  a  dia- 
mond amid  a  heap  of  worthless  stones. 
So  was  it  with  this  dear  little  girl. 
Surrounded  by  circumstances  unfa- 
Tourable  to  piety;  with  no  parental 
prayers,  no  pious  home,  counsel,  or 
example;  she  had,  nevertheless,  re- 
membered her  Creator  in  the  days 
of  her  youth.  God  had  called  her 
by  His  grace  in  early  life  to  enjoy 
Hii  love,  and  witness  for  His  glory. 
One  could  not  help  sending  up  a  spe- 
cial prayer  that  she  might  be  preserved 
Bteaofast  to  the  end,  and  be  made  a 
blessing  to  her  friends. 

But  what  most  struck  me  in  the 
register,  as  I  turned  oyer  one  leaf 
after  another,  was  the  way  in  which 
it  illustrated  the  truth  which,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  oveninff  had  been 
with  my  friend  and  myswf  the  topic 
of  conversation.  All  lands  of  Chris- 
tian agencies  and  means  had  been 
used  oy  Qod,  in  calling  those  200 
people  out  of  darkness  into  light— 
m>m  a  state  of  guilt  and  misery  to 
a  state  of  pardon  and  peace.  Half- 
a-dozen  cases  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  the  whole.  A  sight  of  them  may 
not  be  without  its  quickening  and 
comforting  use  to  many  who  are  en- 
gaged in  me  Lord's  work. 

Case  1.  **  Donald  McD.,  a  sailor, 
converted  at  sea  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  a  pious  shipmate.** 
What  a  testimony  to  the  yalue  of 
individual  effort !  What  an  encourage- 
ment to  priyate  Christians  to  speak  to 
those  with  whom  they  associate,  of  the 
thing?  that  belona:  to  their  peace! 
This  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  privi- 
lege of  eyery  follower  of  the  Lord. 
Gt)d  does  not  confuie  His  blessing  to 
the  labours  of  officially-appointed 
ministers  and  teachers.  He  delights 
te  own  eyery  honest  effort  to  save 


souls  and  promote  His  glory.  Two 
remarkable  inatancee  may  be  furnished 
by  way  of  stimulus  and  encouragement 
to  personal,  individual  effort.  Tne  first 
is  given  by  the  author  of  **  The  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Plan  of  Salvation." 
SpeaKing  of  the  conyersion  of  an 
old  man,  who  had  exercised  an  ex- 
tensiye  influence  for  evil,  he  says, 
' '  When  eonyerted,  one  of  his  first  acte, 
although  he  had  heard  nothing  of  any 
such  act  in  others,  was  te  make  out  a 
list  of  all  his  old  associates  then  living 
within  reach  of  his  influence.  For  the 
conversion  of  these  he  determined  te 
labour  as  he  had  opportunity,  and  pray 
daily.  On  his  hst  were  116  names, 
among  whom  were  soeptics,  drunkards, 
and  other  individuals  as  little  likely  to 
be  reached  by  Christian  influence  as 
any  other  men  in  the  re^on.  Within 
two  years  from  the  period  of  the  old 
man*s  conversion,  one  hundred  of  these 
indiyiduals  had  made  a  profession  of 
religion."  The  other  instance  is  that 
of  Harlan  Page.  On  his  deathbed  he 
could  say,  **  I  know  it  is  all  of  God's 
grace,  and  nothing  that  I  haye  done ; 
but  I  think  I  haye  had  evidence  that 
more  than  100  souls  haye  been  oon- 
yerted  te  God  through  my  own  direct 
and  personal  instrumentality."  Would 
that  all  Christians  sought  to  do  like- 
wise! 

Case  2.  "  Eleanor  M.  T.  Oonyerted 
gradually,  through  the  preaching  of 
Messrs.  6xiinnees,  Ratdiffe,  and  Lock- 
hart."  Prom  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel,  it  hath  "  pleased  Qred  by  the 
foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them 
that  believe.**  Preaching  is  what  Ed- 
ward Irving  used  to  call  "€k>d*s 
ancient  ordinance  "  ibr  the  conyersion 
of  men ;  and  no  other  form  of  instni- 
mentality  will  ever  supersede  it. 
Oftentimes,  as  in  the  case  now  under 
notice,  God  employs  three  or  four  eer- 
yante  to  bring  one  soul  to  himself. 
One  begins  the  work ;  others  complete 
it.  One  serves  to  awaken  and  con- 
yince ;  another  to  conyey  peace.    One 

S robes  the  wound ;  another  applies  the 
ealing  balsam,  and  binds  it  up.  One 
plante,  another  waters ;  but  Grod  giyee 
the  increase. 

Case  3.  "  John  D.  H.  Converted 
under  the  reading  of  the  Word."  In 
this  man's  experience,  God  had 
honoured  His  written  Word  without 
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the  exposition  or  enforcement  of  it  by 
the  living  voice,  though  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  far  the  hearing  of  the  Gospel 
on  previous  occasions  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  saving  effect  of  it  as 
quietly  read  at  home.    No  doubt  God 
often  uses  the  written  "Word  thus.    A 
few  years  ago  an  English  missionary  in 
India  visited,  on  one  of  his  itinerating 
tours,  a  large  village  in  a  remote  dis- 
trict, which  iuid  never  been  approached 
by  any  missionary  before ;  to  nis  great 
astonishment,  he  found  there  several 
persons  who   had  embraced   Christi- 
anity, and  who  were  desirous  of  being 
baptised.      Their   knowledge    of   the 
Christian  religion  he  learnt,  on  exami- 
nation, to  be  very  considerable ;  and 
tiieir  conversion  appeared   real.    He 
inquired   as    to    the   means    throofiph 
which  such  results  had  been  brought 
about ;  and  ascertained  that,  a  year  or 
two  before,  one  of  the  villages,  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  from  a 
missionary,  at  one   of  the  large  fairs 
held  in  a  distant  city ;  ho  had  carried 
it  home,  read  it  himself,  and  lent  it  to 
his  neighbours;  and  the  entrance  of 
God's   word    had   given  light.      The 
Holy  Ghost  had  blessed  the  truth,  and 
hence,  when  the  preacher  went  for  the 
first  time  to  deliver  his  message  at  that 
place,  he  found  there  a  people  pre- 
pared of  the  Lord.    It  is  matter  for 
thankfulness  that  through  the  agency 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety and    similar    institutions,     the 
Bcripturee    are  now  being  circulated 
throughout  all  lands. 

Case  4.  * '  Mary  D.  Converted  under 
open-air  preaching,  at    the   lamp  in 

L e- street' *     There  was    another 

instance   of   conversion,  through  the 
same  means,  at  the  same  place.  Open- 
air  preaching  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  command,  "  Qo  ye  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
thorn  &  come  in,  that  my  house  may 
ho  filled.*'    Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
time  when  this  mode  of  agency  was  so 
extensively  employed,     it   may    not 
always  be  xmdertaken  by  the  fittest 
men.     It  is   not  everyone   that  can 
preach  to  assembled  multiudes,  under 
the  canopy  of  heaven,  as  Whitfield  and 
the  Wesleys  preached ;  or  that  has  the 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  **  roughs"  of 
our  streets  possessed  by  some  living 
eyangelifits  whom  we  oould  name.  But 


whero  the  work  is  entered  on  by  earnest 
men,  who  havo  felt  the  i>ower  of  the 
truth,  and  the  constraining  love  of 
Christ,  and  who  have  in  any  good  mea- 
suro  the  gift  of  utterance,  there  is 
ground  to  expect  the  divine  blessing. 

Case  o.  *' William  W.  Had  bean 
seeking  the  Lord  for  twenty  years. 
Was  at  last  converted  in  his  own 
house."  This  is  not  a  common  case. 
One  would  like  to  have  known  more 
about  it ;  but  at  the  time  fuller  infor- 
mation could  not  bo  obtained.  One 
would  like  to  know  how  he  sought — 
what  means  he  used — what  were  the 
hindrances  in  his  way — and  how,  after 
long  years  of  unsuccessful  searching, 
he  at  length  found  the  **  pearl  of  great 
price."  All  this  is  demed.  A  great 
lesson  of  comfort  is  plain,  however,  for 
seekers  aftor  God.  He  will  be  found 
of  them  that  seek  Him.  The  search 
may  be  long,  and  you  may  be  ready  at 
times  to  despair  ;  nevertheless,  in  due 
time  He  will  appear  to  bless  you. 

Case  6.  **John  McA.  Had  been 
eight  yeai*s  a  drunkard.  An  abstainer 
for  the  last  twelve  months.  Six 
months  ago  found  peace  with  God. 
Converted  through  his  wife's  example 
and  prayers."  First  of  all,  here  is  a 
proof  of  the  benefit  of  total  abstinence, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
it  may  become  an  handmaid  to  reli- 
gion. There  was  but  little  chance  of 
this  man's  conversion  while  he  was 
living  in  habitual  drunkenness;  but 
when  he  gave  up  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  became  a  sober  man,  he 
was  able  to  listen  to  the  gospel,  and 
understand  it,  and  appreciate  the 
blessings  it  offered  him.  Then,  in  the 
next  place,  what  an  encouragement  to 
pious,  praying  women  who  liave  un- 
converted husbands  !  I  once  knew  a 
godly  woman,  who  told  me  that  she 
had  prayed  for  the  conversion  of  her 
husband,  night  and  day  for  eighteen 
vears;  and  at  length  the  Lord  heard 
ner  prayers.  The  example,  however, 
must  accompany  the  prayers.  A  con- 
sistent Christian  example  is  a  mighty 
power.  A  man  may  refute  an  argu- 
ment, but  he  cannot  refute  a  life.  It  is 
more  persuasive  in  its  silence  than  the 
most  eloquent  sermon.  Let  no  Chris- 
tian woman  marry  an  ungodly  man  in 
the  hope  of  converting  him ;  but,  on 
the    other   hand,    let    no    Christian 
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woman  married  to  Buch  a  man  despair 
of  his  conversion. 

One  general  lesson,  in  concluding 
these  "Notes,"  is  all  I  need  enforce. 
The  Church  of  Christ  should  use  all  the 
instrumentalities  for  the  conyersion  of 
men  that  are  within  her  reach ;  for  God 
blesses  all.  Christians !  be  up  and 
doing.  Whatsoever  your  hands  find 
to  do,  do  it  with  your  might. 

**  Sow  ye  beside  all  waters. 
With  a  blessing  and  a  prayer ; 
Name  Him  whose  hands  uphold  thee, 
And  sow  ye  everjrwhere. 
Sow  where  the  sunlight  sheddeth 
Its  warm  and  cheering  ray, 
For  the  rain  of  heaven  descendeth 
When  the  sunbeams  pass  away. 

Sow  when  the  tempest  lowers, 
For  calmer  days  may  break ; 
And  the  seed  in  darkness  nourished 
A  goodly  plant  may  make. 


Sow  when  the  morning  breaketh 
In  beauty  o*er  the  land ; 
And  when  the  evening  falleth 
Withhold  not  thou  thine  hand. 

Sow,  though  the  rock  repel  thee 
In  its  cold  and  sterile  pride ; 
Some  cleft  there  may  oe  riven, 
Where  the  little  seed  may  hide. 
Fear  not,  for  some  will  flourish ; 
And  though  the  tares  abound, 
Like  the  willows  by  the  waters 
Will  the  scattered  grain  be  found. 

Have  faith,  though  ne'er  beholding 
The  seed  burst  from  the  tomb ; 
Thou  knowest  not  which  may  perish, 
Or  what  be  spared  to  bloom. 
Boom  on  the  narrowest  ridges 
The  ripened  grain  will  find ; 
That  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  coming, 
In  the  harvest  sheaves  may  bind." 


M^a  sljall  roll  aiuajj  Ik  B'mtl 


? 


**  And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  ^tono  from 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone 
was  rolled  away." — Mark  xvi.  3,  4. 


That  which  weeping  ones  were  say- 
ing 
Eighteen  hundred  years  ago, 
We,  the  same  weak  faith  betraying, 

Say  in  our  sad  hours  of  woe. 
Looking  at  some  trouble  lying 

In  the  dark  and  dread  unknown, 
We  too,  often  ask  with  sighing, 
**  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  ?  " 

Thus  with  care  our  spirits  crushing. 

When  they  might  from  care  be 
free. 
And,  in  joyous  song  out-gushing, 

Bise  in  rapture.  Lord,  to  Thee. 
For  before  the  way  was  ended, 

Oft  we've  had  with  joy  to  own — 
Angels  have  from  heav'n  descended, 

And  have  rolled  away  the  stone. 

— From 


Many  a  storm-cloud  sweeping  o'ei  su 
Never  pours  on  us  its  rain  ; 

Many  a  grief  we  see  before  us 
Never  comes  to  cause  us  pain. 

Oft-times  in  the  feared  "to-morrow" 
Sunshine  comes, — the   cloud    has 
flown 

Ask  not  then  in  foolish  sorrow, 

**  Who  shall  roll  away  the  sto  ue?" 

Burden  not  thy  soul  with  sadness  ; 

Make  a  wiser,  better  choice ; 
Drink  the  wine  of  life  with  gladness ; 

God  doth  bid  thee,  man,  "Be- 
joice ; 
In  to-day's  bright  sunlight  basking, 

Leave  to-morrow's  care  salone ; 
Spoil  not  present  joys  by  asking, 
"  Who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  f  " 
**JEden  and  other  Foms,"  by  Q,  W.  Moon. 
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Ibdbiibilitt  of  Obdebs. — ^A 
memorial  signed  by  thirty-four 
gentlemen  principally  connected 
with  the  universities  of  London, 
Cambridge,  and  Oxford,  among 
whom  are  Froude,  Thorold  Sogers, 
Sedgwick,  Professor  Jowett,  and 
many  others  of  great  eminence, 
has  been  addressed  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  question  of  the  inde- 
libility of  orders.  They  represent 
that  persons  who  have  been  or- 
dained to  the  ministry  of  the  Eng- 
lish Establishment,  are  aggrieved 
since,  in  case  they  are  desirous  of 
retiring  from  it,  they  are  unable  to 
do  so  by  the  force  of  existing  laws, 
and  from  the  conviction  that  the 
Legislature  has  pronoimced  that 
holy  orders,  from  a  civil  point  of 
view,  are  indelible.  They  assert  that 
it  is  injurious  to  the  Church  that 
any  obstacle  should  be  placed  in  the 
way  of  those  who  wish  to  retire  from 
the  ministry,  either  because  they  are 
disinclined  to  its  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  its  connection  with  the 
State,  or  its  dogmatic  teaching,  or 
because  they  are  no  longer  able  con- 
scientiously to  discharge  ^the  duties 
of  their  office  from  some  change  in 
the  circumstances  of  their  lives. 
They  contend  that  in  the  interests 
of  religion  and  conscience  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  exercise  this  sacred 
calling  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
assign  their  reasons,  and  that  it  is 
injurious  to  the  Church  and  the 
public  that  any  class  should  be  bound 
to  an  irrevocable  calling.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  stated,  in  reply,  that  the 
existing  disabilities  of  .  clergymen 
cannot  be  defended,  and  that  he  is 
prepared  to  favour  any  well-con- 
sidered measure  of  relief^  but  that,  in 


the  present  state  of  business,  the 
Government  cannot  undertake  it. 
Common  sense  teaches  that  the 
Church  can  derive  no  benefit  from 
detaining  men  unwiUingly  in  its  ser- 
vice,  and  would  act  wisely  in  liberat- 
ing them  from  their  vows  when  they 
have  become  loathsome.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  proposition  will 
encounter  a  strenuous  opposition 
from  a  large  body  of  Churchmen. 
Indelibility  of  orders  is  considered  to 
confer  a  peculiar  dignity  on  the 
clergy,  who  form  a  separate  ecclesi- 
astical caste,  and  are  endowed  with 
high  social  distinction  and  privileges. 
They  thus  become  an  order  in  the 
State, — while  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
bar,  and  medicine  are  simply  inter- 
changeable professions — and  they 
can  never  be  detached  from  it  but 
by  degradation.  In  some  minds,  the 
idea  of  indelibility  is  doubtless  de- 
voutly associated  with  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  authority  to 
remit  sins,  with  which  every  clergy- 
man is  invested  at  his  ordination, 
and  it  appears  to  them  an  act  of 
sacrilege  for  such  an  individual  to 
addict  himself  to  a  secular  calling. 

Success  op  Missions. — ^The  com- 
parative sterility  of  results  during 
more  than  seventy  years  of  exertion 
in  the  Baptist  mission  in  India,  has 
been  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion 
in  the  denominational  circle  during 
the  past  year,  and  various  plans  have 
been  proposed  for  improving  the 
machinery  of  the  mission.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  received  suf- 
ficient attention  that  much  the  same 
feeling  of  disappointment  has  been 
experienced  by  other  denominations 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  same 
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Sphere  of  missionary  labours.     It  is 
a  noticeable  and  a  lamentable  fact 
that  no  sensible  impression  has  as 
yet  been  produced  by  any  body  of 
missionaries  on  the  three  great  re- 
ligious organisations    in   Asia, — the 
Hindoo,  Boodhist,  and  the  Mahome- 
dan.     The  success  of  the  .SocietiaB 
has  bean,  for  the  moat  part,  .limited 
to  the  aborigixul  races,  who  h&ye, 
from  time  immemorial, -withstood  the 
suecesaive  invasions    of  .the  creeds 
now  {iredominaAt,  and,  retiring  into 
their  xnountain  fastaes«ea,  have  re- 
tained their  primitive  tongues,  habits, 
and     8upei»titions.      In     our    .last 
number  we  oarisated  the   aucoessful 
efforts    of    the    American    Baptist 
miasionaries   among   the  wild  Gair- 
rows,  while    the    labour    of  thirty 
years  amon^  the  Assamese  had  been 
oomparatively    barren.      The    same 
reault  has  been  exiiibited  in  the  Bur- 
aa6«e  empire.     The  marvellous  suc- 
oeM  whieh  has  attended  the  Baptist 
misBionarifis  there  is  chiefly  visible 
among  the  aboriginal  Karens.    The 
converts  <are  counted  by  thousands, 
while  among  the  votaries  of  Boodh 
they  are  aoarcely  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds.    Among  the  Santals,  again,  a 
tribe    of    primeval    barbarians,   in- 
habiting the  soutb-wettem  corner  of 
B^agal,    the    German    missionaries 
have  within   the  last  twen^  years 
peceived  10,000  members  into  the 
Church,     while    the    neighbouiing 
Hindoo  population  has  resisted  the 
Gospel  message.     Tbe  iUxge  Chris- 
tian commnnity  in  the  south  of  JLndia, 
^be  .result  chiefly  of  the  labours  of 
Sahwaiiz,  and  haa   aueoassoos,  and 
now  ^embodied  in  the  reports  of  the 
Bnltaah  missionary  societies,  are  de- 
described  by  Dt,  Norman   Madeod 
as  consisting  chiefly  of  the  lower 
cksseR,  who  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  degradation    by  the  conquering 
Hmdoos. 

lliese  facts  ought  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  revlewiog  the  laboucs 
«£  .Protestant  missLouadeB  in  Asia 


during  the  present  century.      It  is 
a  most  gratifying  fact  that  so  many 
of  these    indigenous    tribes,   whose 
nnmbere  are  computed  at  eight  mil- 
lions, and  who  have  for  ages  resisted 
Hindoo  and  Mahomedan  prosely  tism, 
should  furnish  the  noblest  triumphs 
o£  Chxifitianity,  and    he  reclaimed 
irom  barbarism  by  the  reception  of 
Gospel  truth.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Societies  to  cultivate  this  promising 
fleld  with  increasing  assiduity.    The 
complete  organisation  of  the  long- 
established  creeds  presents  a  stronger 
barrier  to  missionary  efforts  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  Hindooism,  the  predo- 
minating creed  of  India,  thero  are 
many  indications  tha^  the  citadd  of 
its  strength  has  been  imdermined* 
and  :that  simultaneous  efforts  to  im- 
part   instruction,    more     especially 
Christian  instruction,  to  the  young 
in   schools,  and  to  adults    by  dis- 
couues,  will  Accelerate  its  downfalL 

Madaoascaa  Mission. — The  suc- 
cess of  the  .labours  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar,  is  calculated  to  warm 
the  heart  of  every  friend  of  missions. 
It  is  now  fifty 'two  years  since  the 
first  missionary  landed  in  the  island, 
and  established  schools  under  the 
auspices  of  the  king,  Kadama  I. 
He  died  in  1828,  And  was  suo- 
ceeded  by  his  queen,  who  after 
granting  a,  fidkle  toleration  to  Chris- 
tianity for  several  years,  oommenced 
a  career  of  petaecution  in  1835,  and 
the  next  year  the  last  missionary 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  island.  Jua 
tdie  result  of  fifteen  years  of  labour^ 
the  language  was.reduced  to  writii^gy 
the  Bihk,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress^ 
and  other  books,  were  translated  and 
printed,  15,000  children  were  in- 
structed, and  200  baptized.  From 
18d5  to  i  861,  the  Ghnstian  converts 
were  aul^^ected  to  a  succession  of 
persecutions'  which  remind  us  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  Inquisition.  In 
that  of  1849,  Jbur  nobles  were  burnt 
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alire,  ieoiieen  knrled  from  the  rock, 
117  condemned  to  'srork  in  ehains 
weighing  more  than  fifty  pounds ; 
105  were  publicly  logged,  and  1,700 
subjected  to  beaTy  fines.  Tbey 
dared  not  meet  for  worship,  ecoept 
under  the  cover  of  night,  or  in  the 
seclunon  of  woods  And  rocks.  Tbe 
persecuting  queen  died  in  1801,  wad 
afier  two  rapid  BucoesMoiM  in  wfaick 
perseeution  ceased,  the  present  queen 
came  to  the  throne.  'Hie  mission*- 
aries  were  enconraged  to  vetorn,  and 
found  the  declarati<m  of  Scriptape 
literally  fulfilled,  th«t;  the  blood  of 
the  martyrg  was  the  seed  of  tbe 
Churob.  The  moiie  the  Cbristiaiis 
had  been  persecuted,  the  more  had 
they  BMilt^ied.  Tbe  Gospel  had 
taken  deep  root  in  tbe  country.  The 
Queen  recerwd  the  rite  of  bapinam, 
and  by  the  end  of  1M6  there  were 
437  TOitAve  preachers,  more  than 
7,000  ooBununicants,  and  J7,000 
adherents  to  Christiaanty.  The 
national  idols  haye  been  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  na4iion  appears  to  be 
prepared  to  receiTe  Obristiaoffty  as 
the  reltgion  of  the  island.  The 
London  Missionary  Society,  tbe 
bumble  but  energetic  inBtrameat  of 
this  glorious  work,  is  girding  up  its 
lotDS  to  us^e  it  forward  to  its  -oon- 
summation,  and  is  makine  the  most 
vigorous  efforts  to  acquit  itself  of  the 
responsibilities  tbns  devolved  upon  it. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  aftnomnoed  that 
the  Gospei  Propagation  Society  is 
abovt  to  take  advantage  of  this 
openinff,  and  to  transmit  a  bishop 
and  bis  following  to  Madagascar. 
The  fin^  duty  'Of  Sie  IVelate,  evien  if 
he  sbould  abataon  froia  saoerdoialiam 
and  ritaafism,  will  of  coarse  be  to 
preach  tbe  doctrine  of  the  i^MistoItc 
Bucoession.  Tbe  aatbocity  of  the 
nissionanes  who  have  been  the  agents 
in  the  oonveraion  of  tbe  beaitdiea  will 
be  ridiculed,  the  or^aaooes  tbey 
have  administered  will  be  pronouneed 
invalid ;  and  a  spirit  of  discord  and 
unmosity  wiU  be  introduoed  into  this 


yowDg  Obriatiaa  eoHoaanityi  as  yet 
iflij^leetly  redaimed  from  heatb^n- 
ism.  This  will  doubtless  be  followed 
11^  by  an  attempt  to  draw  the  y^ouag 
queen  over  to  epiaeopalianwin,  aod 
she  may  probably  be  imported  into 
Eoglfand,  and  led  about  from  plat* 
form  to  platform  by  a  bishop,  totally 
oUivMus  of  the  diaoredit  thrown 
on  such  exhibitLoKU  by  Baraum. 
All  this  may  subserve  the  cauae  of 
episeopaUamism,  bat  it  is  difficult  to 
|)«rceive  how  it  can  ]^:<»note  tbe 
cause  of  religiioai*  There  are  ba»^ 
dreds  of  mdllions  of  pi^ans  lying  in 
the  darkness  ofbeatheaismandMa^o- 
fiaedanism ;  and  why  cannot  the  re- 
sources of  the  Chureh  of  England  be 
employed  in  reelaimaag  them  £ix>m 
i^ese  errors  ?  Where  is  the  di^aity 
•of  waiting  till  other  denominatiofis 
hsfve  bnoken  up  the  sosl  jand  planied 
tbe  seeds  of  Clwistian  truth*  and  then 
stepping  in  and  carrying  the  harvest 
to  tbeir  own  gamcar  ?  We  hear  muoh 
of  apostolic  suooession.  Let  tbe 
title  4r  tbe  Episcopal  Church  to  this 
distinction  be  proved  by  obedience 
to  tbe  apostolic  practice  of  ''  atriving 
to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  whepe 
Chrifit  was  named,  lest  they  should 
build  on  another  man's  foundatioiL" 

The  AiTKANABIAN  €ke£D. — ^A 
memorial  nuaaerously  signed  by  meun- 
bers  of  the  Established  Church  of 
great  eminence,  bsas  been  presented 
to  tbe  Archbisbopa  of  Canterbury 
and  York,  prayiog  lor  relief  in  the 
use  of  the  Athanaokn  creed,  by  one 
of  i^ree  pcocesses ;  hj  the  substitu- 
tioit  of  <'iBay''  for  '*  shall"  in  the 
preceding  rubric,  'Or  the  removal  of 
the  damnatory  clauses,  or  by  an 
authorised  ^Lpianatieat  of  them.  We 
can  understajfed  the  first  two  proposi- 
iions ;  the  optional  use  of  it,«ad  iike 
exclusian  of  the  ofajugatoory  cJau&es  ; 
but  hew  aoy  autboriaedeoBstructaon 
of  them  can  i^lieve  tbe  'OonscieBoe,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  peroeive.  There  is 
xu>    ambiguity  in    the  i^xpffesaioas. 
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SHORT  NOTES. 


When  the  creed  affirms  that  who- 
ever does  not  believe  the  Catholic 
faith  as  set  forth  in  it  shall  '*  perish 
everlastingly,"  there  can  be  but  one 
meaning  attached  to  the  words,  and 
any  attempt  to  blunt  the  edgeof  them 
would  be  to  pollute  the  worship  of 
God  with  demoralising  sophistry. 
The  Archbishop  of  York  said  he  was 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  signa- 
tures to  this  memorial  included 
some  of  the  most  respected  names 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  and 
those  drawn  not  from  one  school  or 
class  of  opinion,  but  from  every 
school,  and  he  for  his  part  was  pre- 
pared to  consider  a  measure  of  relief 
in  the  use  of  it.  He  found  that 
many  who  most  highly  valued  that 
document  as  a  true  exposition  of  the 
great  doctrines  of  our  faith,  were 
coming  round  to  the  opinion  that 
the  law  which  made  it  imperative  on 
all  clergymen  in  all  congregations, 
required  modification.  A  hundred 
years  ago,  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  England  on  earth,  George  the 
Third,  steadily  refused  to  pronoimce 
this  creed,  and  it  is  time  this  scandal 
was  removed  from  the  national  Church. 
The  creed  involves  a  palpable  viola- 
tion of  the  truth,  for  it  is  not  true, 
nor  is  it  stated  in  Scripture,  that 
everyone  who  does  not  believe  in  the 
double  procession,  and  cannot  con- 
scientiously pronounce  the  words 
filioque,  will  be  eternally  lost;  yet 
every  clergyman  is  obliged  thirteen 
times  in  the  year,  to  stand  up  and 
solemnly  pronounce  this  falsehood. 
Why,  in  this  age  of  religious  liberty 
,  and  liberality,  should  the  Episcopal 
Church  be  bound  to  adopt  the  for- 
mula of  a  persecuting  age,  and 
amidst  the  illumination  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  repeat  the  male- 
dictions of  the  fourth  century  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  to  rehearse  one's  own 
creed,  without  consigning  to  eternal 
perdition  all  those  whose  beUef  does 
not  exactly  tally  with  it?  "Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's 


servant?     to    his    own    maste  her 
standeth  or  falleth." 

New  Group  op  Curses.— But  for 
hearty  and  robust  malediction  com- 
mend us  to  the  Pope,  who  is  '*  cloth- 
ing himself  with  curses  as  with  a 
garment.*'  The  Augsburg  Gtizette 
publishes  that  portion  of  the  syllabus 
known  as  eanones  de  ecclesia  proposed 
to  the  (Ecumenical  Council  as  the 
new  dogmatic  scheme.  It  treats  of 
the  "  Church  of  Christ,"  and  con- 
sists of  twenty-one  canons  all  ending 
with  the  words,  "let  him  be  ana- 
thema," which  is  a  classical  Greek 
term  for  the  blunt  Saxon  words  "let 
him  be  accursed."  '^  If  any  man 
say  that  various  societies  difPering 
from  each  other  in  profession  of 
faith,  and  holding  separate  commu- 
nion, constitute,  as  members  and  por- 
tions, a  Church  of  Christ,  one  and 
universal,  let  him  be  accursed."  **If 
any  man  say  that  the  true  Church  of 
Christ,  out  of  which  no  man  can  be 
saved,  is  any  other  than  tho  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church,  let  him  be  accursed."  "If 
any  man  say  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  a  society  absolutely 
necessary  for  salvation,  or  that  men 
may  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  any 
other  religion  whatever,  let  him  be 
accursed."  "If  any  man  say  that 
this  intolerance  whereby  the  Catholic 
Church  proscribes  and  condemns  all 
religious  sects  which  are  separate  from 
her  communion,  is  not  prescribed  by 
the  Divine  law,  let  him  be  accursed." 
A  man  is  accursed  not  only  if  he 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  himself,  but 
if  he  deems  it  possible  for  God  to 
show  mercy  to  any  but  a  Roman 
Catholic.  He  is  accursed  not  only 
if  he  is  not  intolerant  himself,  but 
if  he  does  not  believe  that  this  in- 
tolerance is  prescribed  by  God.  He 
is  accursed  if  he  does  not  believe  that 
St.  Peter  was  appointed  by  our  Lord 
prince  of  the  apostles  and  visible 
head  of  the  Church   MiUtant,  and 
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endowed  with  the  primacy  of  true 
and  sole  jurisdiction,  and  that  the 
Roman  Pontiff  is  not  by  Divine  right 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  in  that 
primacy;  and  he  is  accursed  if  he 
question  that  any  man  who  enter- 
tains a  doubt  of  it  is  accursed.  The 
man  is  accursed  who  believes  that 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  like 
other  human  associations,  has  been 
subject,  or  may  be  subject,  according 
to  the  changes  of  times,  to  vicissi- 
tudes and  variations.  He  is  accursed 
if  he  says  that  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  is  restricted  solely  to  things 
which  are  contained  in  Divine  reve- 
lation. Piually,  he  is  accursed  who 
believes  that  an  act  which  by  virtue 
of  ecclesiastical  law  is  unlawful, — as, 
we  may  suppose,  civil  marriages, 
secular  education,  or  alienation  of 
Church  property, — can  become  lawful 
by  the  force  of  civil  law.  It  must 
not  be  Torgotten  that  the  two  indis- 
putable elements  of  a  papal  bull  are 
that  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
whole  Church,  and  that  it  should  end 
with  an  anathema. 

The  GrOTEBNMSNT  Educatioit 
Bill  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster 
into  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
17th  of  February,  a  day  which  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  our  domestic  his- 
tory. It  was  a  measure  surrounded 
on  all  sides  with  difficulties  social, 
financial,  and  religious  ;  but  so  com- 
pletely has  Mr.  Forster  succeeded  in 
meeting  them,  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived with  equal  admiration  on  both 


sides  of  the  House.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  complete  schemes  of  construc- 
tion which  we  have  had  since  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  is  a  fitting  com- 
panion of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish 
Land  Bill.  It  is  intended  not  to 
supersede  but  to  complete  the 
existing  means  of  education  estab- 
lished by  voluntary  exertions;  but 
its  two  great  fundamental  principles 
are.  that  a  good  elementary  school 
shall  be  placed  within  reach  of  every 
family,  and  that  every  child  between 
the  age  of  five  and  twelve  shall  be 
compelled  to  attend  some  place  of 
instruction,  provided  either  by  the 
state  or  the  public.  It  is  entirely 
undenominational  without  being 
"  Godless."  The  numerous  pro- 
visions contained  in  it  will  undergo  a 
keen  and  impartial  review  by  the 
intellectual  Parliament  out  of  doors 
before  it  goes  into  committee,  and 
many  improvements  of  its  details  will 
doubtless  be  suggested,  but  its  promi- 
nent features  will  remain  unaltered. 
The  highest  praise  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  it  is  that  it  fully  meets 
the  great  exigence  which  has  been 
increasing  on  us  during  this  century. 
Our  streets  will  now  be  relieved  of 
the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  shoeless 
ragged  urchins  cutting  somersaults 
for  the  chance  of  a  penny,  or  squab- 
bling with  each  other  selling  match- 
boxes, and  we  shall  be  able,  as  a 
nation,  to  hold  up  our  head  in  the 
European  community.  We  propose 
to  give  a  complete  analysis  of  it  in 
our  next  number. 


tmx  d  glrs.  '§mu\  Wimti, 


ON  the  20th  day  of  December,  died 
at  Ealing,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Ward, 


one  of  the  Serampore  missionaries, 
and  was  trained  up  by  him  with 
paternal  affection.  In  1825  she 
was   married  to  Lieutenant  Ward, 
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of  tbe  68th  Segimettt  of  NafciTe 
Infimtrj,  •  maa  of  that  iterHn^ 
yeligiou*  chwacter  which  seeared  for 
faixn  tha  esteem  eren  of  those  in  his  own 
cerpe  who  had  little  respect  f«r 
**  saints/*  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Hareloek,  and  when  they 
happened  to  be  hrought  together  in 
the  same  eantomnent  took  his  share 
of  religious  instraction  to  the  men* 
When  fiavelock  waa  removed  front 
his  corps  on  staff  employ,  Lieotenaaft 
Ward  nevev  failed  to  assemble  the 
pioiia  aoldien  in  the  station  for  devo- 
tioml  exercises.  He  was  eagaged 
in  the  battles  of  the  first  Sikh 
eampaign,  and  for  his  gallant  ser- 
vices was  rewarded  with  what  was 
considered  the  highest  object  of  a 
soldier's  ambition,  the  independent 
command  of  a  regiment.  But  he 
bad  no  sooner  obtamed  this  distinc- 
tion than  his  honourable  career  was 
eat  short  by  death.  Mrs,  Ward  was 
at  the  time  in  England,  and  in  the 
irst  years  of  her  widowhood  resided 
at  Liyerpool  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  the  Rer.  Mr.  BirrelL  Her  life 
was  unerentfcd,  bnt  her  friends  could 
not  fail  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
Christian  resignation  with  which  she 
bore  the  loss  of  a  beloved  daaghter, 
and  the  partial  decay  of  her  sight. 

From  Liverpool  she  removed  to 
Ealing,  which  was  her  last  earthly 
tabernacle.  There  her  sight  became 
totally  extinct,  but  she  continued  to 
enjoy  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Fer> 
gussoff,  and  in  the  Christian  sym- 
pathy and  conversation  of  the  deacon, 
Mr.  Grew,  experienced  the  highest 
enjoyment.  In  this  season  of  afflic- 
tion she  found  her  chief  consolation 
in  tracing  the  words  of  Scripture 
with  her  feeble  fingers  on  the  raised 
copy  of  the  Bible,  which  daily  brought 
home  the  Word  of  Life  to  her  feel- 
ings. It  was  likewise  a  great  source 
of  enjoyment  to  recal  to  memory  the 
hymns  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
sing.  She  took  particular  interest, 
as  might  be  supposed,  in  the  progress 


of  miBsionaiy  labonrs,  and  often 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  dfcum- 
stance  of  her  having  accompanied 
her  father  in  li)22  to  the  dying 
couch  of  Krishnn,  the  first  convert, 
when  they  sung  together  the  hymn 
he  had  composed,  rendered  into 
English  verse  by  Dr.  Marshman.  She 
inherited  all  her  lather's  amiability 
of  disposition,  and  exhibited  the 
sane  devotional  spirit  by  which  he 
was  distinguished.  When  deprived 
of  the  power  of  attending  the  chapel, 
the  entreated  those  who  enjoyed  that 
privilege  to  bring  home  to  her  aa 
much  of  the  sermon  as  they  eould 
remember.  She  delighted  in  reli* 
gious  conversation,  and  desired  those 
who  visited  her  to  dwell  on  the  love 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  g^ory  which 
was  to  be  revealed  to  those  who 
trusted  in  Him.  She  appeared  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  holy  thoughts 
and  devout  aspirations,  and  daring 
her  long  and  severe  affliction,. when 
dead  to  the  world,  was  peculiarly 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  r^^ 
gious  infiuence.  As  she  approached 
the  term  of  life,  her  mind  was  severely 
exercised,  at  times  depressed  by 
temptations,  then  exalted  by  comfort 
from  the  source  of  all  blessedness  to 
such  a  degree  that  she  was  fain  to 
exclaim,  *'  I  see  my  Saviour,  I  hear 
His  voice, '  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid  !' " 
Though  she  appeared  to  regard  not 
withoat  awe  the  solemn  moment  of 
dissolution,  yet  the  entire  trust  she 
reposed  in  the  merits  of  the  Atone- 
ment sustained  her  spirits,  and  calmed 
her  dying  moments.  She  was  fre- 
quently repeating  to  herself  the 
verse  on  which  Dr.  Carey  had  dwelt 
with  delight  on  his  death-bed :  *'  A 
guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm.'* 
And  thus,  rejoicing  in  God  her 
Saviour,  her  soul  passed  peaceably  to 
the  blessed  assembly  above  to  mingle 
her  ascriptions  of  praise  with  those 
of  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward, 
with  whom  she  had  been  associated 
below. 
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k  VATOSAi.  loye  fbr  Bible*  Bam€0  lias 
B|Eread  the  word  John  boflh  fkr  and 
vide.  The  French  kiiow  it  t»  Jesa, 
the  Spaniards  as  Jnan,  the  ItaHan^aa 
GioTamii,  the  Rngaiana'  as  Ivan,  the 
WeUi  as  loan,  and  bo  on>  with  lesser 
or  greater  changes  of  Ibim,  tiiroughout 
the  Christian  woAd,,  Ihe  name  oeears 
oftener  in  Scriptnre  titan  some  persons 
are  aware,  and  we  mfty  imfitably 
oocupj  a  fyw  minntes  in  a  brief  netiee 
of  the  persons  who,  in  the  (Hd  and 
New  Testament,  are  called  *' John." 
The  name  is  spelt  in  three  ways  in  the 
Engiish  verBicm,— Jehohanan,  Johan- 
nan,  and  John.  The  first  form  is 
nearest  to  the  Hebrew,  and  means 
"Jehovah  is  graciona,"  or  the  **  grace 
of  Jehovah. ' '  We  meet  with  the  name 
abaat  twenty  times  as  the  deei^ation 
of  diflbrent  persons,  and  the  hst  wiD. 
he  as  fbllowB,  excluding  the  least  im- 
portant ones,  and  not  j^edging  our- 
selves to  an  exact  chrtmologxcal  order : 

1.  One  of  the  "portere,  or  door- 
Impers  of  the  Tabemacde ;  mentioned 
I  Chron.  xxvi.  3. 

2.  A  brave  Benjamite,  one  of  David's 
captains  (1  Chron.  xii.  4). 

3.  "The  eighth  in  number  of  the 
lion-fiftced  warriors  of  Gbd,  who  left 
their  tribe  to  fbllow  the  Ibrtunes  ci 
David,  and  smread  the  terror  of  their 
urms  beyond  Jordecn  in  the  mesth  of 
its  overflow  '*  (1  Ohron.  xii.  12). 

4.  The  &ther  of  Aaarii^  (1  Chron. 
Ti.  10.)  Azariah  was  the  presiding 
priest  at  Jerusalem  when  Solomon 
defeated  the  first  temj^  to  t&e  divine 
Bervice. 

d.  The  first-bom  of  Jomah^  King*  of 
J^dah  (1  Clm)n.  iii:  1^; 

6.  A  vahant  soldier,  mentioned  br 
Jeremiah  (xH.  II— W). 

^  7.  One  of  the  chief  Levites  in  tite 
time  of  Ezra.  It  was  to  his  house  that 
^«  proi^iet  retired  to  mourn  €Fver  the 
^^n<agn  Bnzriages  wln^  the  peo^  had 
gopttacted,    "Then Ezra  rose  up  £r(»i 

Mfore  tile  house  of  Qod,  and  went  into 


tin  ohanber  of  Johanan,  the  son  oB 
EliflfliLib ;  and  when  he  came  thither,  hoi 
did  eat  no  bread,  nor  driiih  water^  £» 
he  mourned  to  the  traiasgiessioa  o£ 
them  who  had  been  carried  away.*' 

8.  One  of  the  chief  men  of  Judab 
imder  King  Jehoshaphat  (2  Eings 
ZXT.  29). 

9.  One  of  the  Levites  who  letocned 
frfffii  Babylon  inih  Zerubbabel  (Neh» 
miah  xii.  18). 

lOi  An  Israelite  who  was  compelled 
to  put  away  hie  foreign  wife  (Ezra 
X.28). 

We  may  remark,  in  naesing  t&  tite 
Kew  TestaoMnt,'  tliat  John  vraa  the 
name  of  l^e  founder  of  the  great  Mao- 
oabeean  family,  who  were  so  wise  and 
valiant  in  their  renstance  to  the  Greek 
tyrants  of  Palestme  between  the  tione 
of  Malaohi  and  1^  birtix  of  the  Lctd 
Jesne  Christ;  The  Johns  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament  are  not  many, 
but  two  of  them  hav<e  attained  to  a^fEUBoa 
whose  glory  fiUs  ih%  woxid.  We  ought 
ateo  to  add  that  a.  pioue  woman,  meo*- 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament,  bovethe 
name  of  Joanna  (a  llBBiale  John).  She 
was  the  vnfe  of  Chusa,  the  hous»- 
steward  oi  Hexed  Antipas  (Luke  viiL 
2,  9).  *^  And  certain  women  were  with 
hmi)  w^ob  had  been  healed  of  e^ 
mints  and  infirmities,  Mary  calUed 
Magdaiene,  out  of  whom  went  seven 
devils^  and  Jocmna,  the  wi£&  of  Chusa^ 
Herod's  steward^  and  Susanna,  and 
many  others,  wiueh  miidsteied  to  huoi 
of  theur  subBtsasce. '  * 

The  Johne  of  t^  New  Testnaeut 
are  five  in  number: 

).  One  of  the  anoestoreof  tiie*Lofd 
Jesus  (Luke  xxiii.  27^.  Of  him  we 
know  nothing  except  hie  namot 

2;  One  of  the  <*kmdfed"  of  the 
higll*piiedl^  amd  a  member  of  the  San- 
hc^m  (Acts  iT.  6).  Lci  what  sense^ 
in  this  passage,  the  word  <'  kindred" 
ieused,  we  axe  not  told  in  any  part  of 
the  Scriptures. 

3.  The  EvangeliBt  Mark  was  also 
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called  John  (Acts  zii.  12—25);  *'  John, 
whose  siimainewas  Mark."  He  was 
the  son  of  a  certain  Mary,  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  probably  bom 
in  the  sacred  city  (Acts  xii.  12).  Mary 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  pious, 
zealous  woman,  and  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  the  Apostles.  It  was  to  her 
house,  as  to  a  familiar  place,  that  Peter 
came  after  his  deliyerance  from  prison 
(Acts  xii.  12),  and  there  found  **  many 

fathered  together  praying ;"  and  pro- 
ably  Mark  was  converted  by  St.  Peter, 
for  he  speaks  of  ** Marcus,  my  son" 
(1  Peter  v.  13).  He  is  called  the 
**  sister's  son  to  Barnabas"  (Col. 
iy.  10).  The  Ghreek  word  is  Anepnoa, 
from  which,  probably,  the  term  nephew 
is  derived.  The  name  John  Mark 
becomes  Mark  only  in  the  Epistles,  just 
as  Saul  becomes  Paul,  and  seems  to 
intimate  the  putting  away  of  his  former 
life,  and  entrance  upon  a  new  ministry. 
Being  anxious  to  work  for  Christ,  he 
went  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  missionarv  journey.  **  They  took 
with  them  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark  '*  (Acts  xii.  25).  He  is  called 
their ''mtni6<0r'*  (Acts  xiii.  5).  The 
word,  of  course,  means  that  he  was 
with  them  as  an  assistant,  and  not  as 
their  spiritual  equal.  The  term  in 
the  Greek  is  huperetes^  which  literally 
means  an  underaerver  in  a  ship, — Paul 
and  Barnabas  being  officers  in  the 
vessel  of  the  Church,  and  John  Mark, 
so  to  speak,  bein^  only  one  of  the 
crew.  As  Mark  £splayed  some  kind 
of  unseemly  vacillation  of  character  in 
this  journey,  ihe  Apostle  Paul  refused 
his  assistance  in  the  second  missionary 
tour,  but  his  unde,  Barnabas,  was 
more  indulgent;  and  thus  occuired 
that  "  sharp  contention  "  spoken  of  in 
Acts  XV.  36—40.  But  a  full  reconcilia- 
tion afterwards  took  place;  for  John 
Mark  was  with  St.  Paul  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Bome,  and  in  the  last 
letter  which  the  Apostle  wrote  these 
welcome  words  occur:  "Take  Mark 
and  bring  him  with  thee;  for  he  is 
profitable  to  me  for  the  ministry  "  (2 
Tim,  iv.  11).  It  wa«  perhaps  during 
his  first  stay  at  Bome  that  Mark  wrote 
the  gospel  which  bears  his  name. 
Tradition  tells  us  that  he  became 
**  Biahop  "  of  Alexandria,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  there.  We  have,  however, 
no  inspized  record  of  his  last  days,  and 


can  only  think  of  him,  in  g|eneral,  a«  a 
devoted  member  and  minister  of  the 
early  Christian  Church,  and  firmly 
believe  that  he  is  now  the  blessed  com- 
panion of  ''the  glorious  company  of 
the  Apostles,*'  and  of  their  Divine 
Lord  in  heaven. 

4.  John  the  Baptist.  Concerning 
this  wonderful  man,  the  Lord  Jesus 
uttered  the  enviable  eulo^es:  '*He 
was  abiimingand  shining  hght;'*  '*  Of 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  a  greater 
than  John  the   Baptist  has  not  an- 

g tared."  He  was  truly  John  tne 
reat.  Predictions  were  uttered  con- 
concerning  him  hundreds  of  years 
before  his  birth.  Isaiah  foretold  his 
coming,  as  ''  The  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord^  make  his  pam  straight;"  and 
Malachi  also  prophesied  concerning 
him  as  *'  the  messenger**  who  was  to 
**  prepare  the  way  '*  of  the  Lord.  An 
archan^l  was  sent  down  from  heaven 
to  speak  of  his  birth  and  settle  his 
name.  For  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
he  lived  in  *'  the  desert,'*  with  the 
Essence,  or  perhaps  as  a  seduded 
anchorite,  to  prepare  himself  by  self- 
discipline  and  constant  communion 
with  God  for  the  wonderful  office  to 
which  he  had  been  divinely  called.  At 
length  the  lon^-secluded  hermit  came 
fortii,  and  by  ms  brief  ministry  stirred 
the  tfewish  nation  to  its  very  depths. 
Princes,  priests,  and  people,  honoured 
and  bowed  before  the  young  reformer, 
and  felt  assured  that  a  new  and  a  true 
prophet  was  amonc^  them.  He  was 
*'  mort  than  a  propnet.'*  The  ancient 
seers  could  only  speak  of  a  promised 
Messiah;  John  was  honoured  to  see 
and  baptize  the  Messiah,  and  to  say, 
'*  Behold,  here  is  the  Lamb  of  Ood  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
With  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  John's 
more  especial  office  ceased.  The  King 
had  come :  the  functions  of  the  herald 
had  ceased.  It  was  this  that  John  had, 
with  singular  humility  and  self-renun- 
ciation, announced  beforehand  :  *  He 
muat  increase,  but  I  must  decrease.' 
The  brief  history  of  John's  life  is 
marked  throughout  with  the  character- 
istio  graces  of  self-denial,  humility, 
and  holy  courage.  So  great  indeed 
was  his  abstinence  that  worldly  men 
considered  him  possessed.  '  John  came 
neither  eating  nor  drinking,  and  they 
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said  he  hath  a  deyil.'  His  humility 
was  such  that  he  had  again  and  asain 
to  disayow  the  character  and  decline 
the  honours  which  an  admiring  multi- 
tude almost  forced  upon  him.  ' '  He 
was,'  he  said,  *no  one — ^a  '* voice" 
merely — ^the  voice  of  God  calling  His 
people  to  repentance,  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  of  Him  whose  &oe-latchet 
he  was  not  worthy  to  unloose.'  For 
his  boldness  in  sneaking  the  truth, 
he  went  a  willing  victim  to  prison  and 
to  death." 

5.  The  last  of  the  Scripture  Johns  is 
the  great  and  good  Apostle  who  bore 
the  name.  The  divinely  recorded  in- 
cidents of  his  honoured  life  are  familiar 
to  all  Chnstian  students,  and  the  lar^ 
mass  of  traditions  concerning  him 
which  have  been  handed  down  from 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  attest 
the  interest  which  each  succeeding 
generation  of  Christians  have  felt  and 
cherished  towards ''the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved."  He  was  probably  a 
few  years  younger  than  the  incarnate 
Savioiur.  He  was  the  son  of  Zebedee 
and  Salome  ;  the  former  being  known  to 
us  only  by  name,  the  latter  better 
known  as  one  of  **  The  Maries,"  and 
being,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Christ.  He  was 
probably  bom  near  Bethsaida  (the 
house  of  fishing),  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  "  The  mention  of  the 
'  hired  servants,'  (Mark  i.  20^,  of  his 
mother's  *  substance '  (Luke  viii.  3),  of 
'his  own  house'  (John  xix.  27),  im- 
plies a  position  removed  at  least  some 
steps  from  absolute  poverty.  The  fact 
that  the  Apostle  was  known  to  the 
high-priest  Caiaphas,  as  that  know- 
ledge was  hardly  likely  to  have  begun 
after  he  had  avowed  himself  the  dis- 
ciple of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  suggests 
the  probability  of  some  intimacy  be- 
tween the  two  men  or  their  f&milies." 

Of  his  earlier  life  and  education  we 
have  no  inspired  account,  except  the 
hint  (Acts  iv.  13)  that  he  and  Peter 
'*  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
which  probably  only  means  that  they 
were  not  recognisea  teachers  of  tiie 
people,  and,  xmlike  Paul,  had  re- 
ceived no  rabbinical  education.  He 
had  studied,  however,  in  the  best  of 
schools.  '*  They  took  knowledge  of 
him  that  he  had  been  with  Jesus." 
He  was  admitted  within  the  innermost 


circle  of  the  friendship  of  his  Lord,  he 
was  one  of  the  £ftvoureid  three,  he  *'  lay 
in  the  bosom  of  Christ,"  he  was  **  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  and  was 
honoured  with  the  guardianship  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  by  the  dying  word  of 
Christ.  *'  The  teacher  who  had  been 
to  him  as  a  brother,  leaves  to  him  a 
brother's  duty."  With  what  reverential 
readiness  he  entered  upon  the  duty 
his  own  words  tell  us :  *  *  From  that 
time  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own 
home."  A  few  words  will  contain  all 
that  we  really  know  concerning  him 
after  the  ascension  of  his  Lord.  He 
and  Peter  enter  the  temple  together  as 
worshippers  ^Acts  iii.  1 ),  and  protest 
against  the  mreats  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(iv.  13).  They  are  fellow  workers  in 
the  first  great  step  of  the  Church's 
expansion.  The  Apostle,  whose  wrath 
had  been  roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the 
Samaritans,  overcame  his  national 
exdusiveness,  and  receives  them  as 
his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecu- 
tion which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  did  not  drive  him  or  any  of  the 
Apostles  from  their  post  (viii.  1). 
When  the  persecutor  came  back  as  the 
convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  him 

SGalatians  i.  19) ;  but  this,  of  course, 
loes  not  involve  the  inference  that  he 
had  left  Jerusalem.  Fifteen  years 
after  St.  Paul's  first  visit  there,  he  was 
still  at  Jerusalem,  and  helped  to  take 
part  in  the  great  settlement  of  the  con- 
troversy between  the  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christians  (Acts  xv.  6) ;  and  of 
course  he  was  esteemed  as  one  of  the 
*VpiUars  "  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9). 
We  know  little  else  concerning  his 
personal  life  from  this  time.  His 
Gospel,  his  three  Epistles  and  Apo- 
calypse were  probably  written  in  his 
old  a^e,  but  when  and  where.  Scrip- 
ture IS  silent.  The  tradition  may  be 
true,  that  he  was  the  last  surviving  of 
idl  ihe  Apostles,  and  that  he  died  at 
E^hesus  more  than  a  hundred  years  old; 
rejoining  his  Divine  Master  after  an 
absence  of  perhaps  more  than  seventy 
years.  ''The  image  mirrored  in  his 
soul  is  that  of  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is 
also  the  Son  of  God."  Nowhere  is  the 
vision  of  the  Eternal  Word,  the  glory 
as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father, 
so  undoudea ;  nowhere  are  there  suoh 
distinctive  personal  reminiscences  of 
the  Ohiist,  "according  to  the  flesh," 
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in  his  most  distmotiTvIy  humaii  oha^ 
XBcteriBtic.  It  was  atme  fseling  which 
led  the  later  interpreters  of  ths  niya-> 
teriouB  form  of  the  fbur  living  crea^ 
tares  round  the  throne  (Bey.  ir.  7),  to 
see  in  him  the  eagle  that  soars  into 
the  highest  heaven,  and  looks  upon 
the  unclouded  sun. 


'*  Speoolator  spizxtalis 
Quafli  seraphim  suh 
Deividit 


'*  Like  a  geates  in  the  ajurit-woild» 
as  if  from  beneath,  the  wmgs  of  the 
Seraphiviy  he  looks  upon  tba  face  of 
God," 
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Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library: 
4th  Series,  Yol.  23.  Manual  of 
Historico-critical  [ntroduction  to 
the  CanoDical  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Cabl  Feied- 
xiCH  Keil,  Doctor  aud  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology.  IVanslated 
frtm  the  Second  Edition,  with 
Supplementary  Notes  from  Bleek 
and  others,  by  George  C.  M. 
Douglas,  B.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exe- 
ge»s  in  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow.  Yol.  1.  Edinbui^h: 
J.  A  J.  Clarkf  88,  Gteorge-street, 
1869. 

Tnis  is  a  very  valuable  portion  of 
the  valuable  contributions  to  sacred 
learning,  which  the  Messrs.  Clark 
liave  long  been  pouring,  chiefly  from 
German  sources,  into  the  stream  of 
English  literature.  It  eontains  a 
condensed  discussion  of  all  the  im- 
portant problems  connected  with  the 
language,  contents,  and  purpose  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures;,  and 
where  want  of  space  forbida  aa  ex- 
haustive consideration  of  %  given 
subject,  works  are  specified  in  whieh 
such  consideration  may  be  seught 
and  found.  Of  course  the  volume 
contains  no  ''  light  reading,'^  nor  is 
it  intended  for  general  perusal; 
being  designed  chiefly  for  membfifB 
of  we  sacred  profession,  and  pi^ 


supposes  in  the  reado*  some  knoir- 
ledge  of  the  Hebrew  language;  but 
we  trust  a  goodly  number  of  intdK- 
gent  laymen  will  master  it,  and  thn 
make  themselves  familiar  with  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  unport- 
ant  subjects  to  which  tlieir  attention 
can  possibly  be  caUed.  The  foUowiag 
extract  from  the  preface  will  ezplam 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work  :— 

'*  The  problem  whick  I  set  befoie 
myself  as  I  worked  at  it  wma  not 
merely  to  collect,  to  ooimi^ete,  and  to 
present  compendiously  the  lesnks  of 
older  and  of  mere  recent  sound  his- 
torico-critical inveatigatioii  into  ths 
origin,  the  genuineness,  the  integiity, 
and  the  credibility  of  those  Scriptaru 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  on 
which  Neological  scepticiaaai  has  cMt 
doubts,  and  which  it  has  stripped  of 
historical  and  theolo^pical  gIbuds  to 
Inspect,  but  along  with  this,  it  has 
beoi  my  effort  to  vindicate  for  OM 
Testament  Scxipture  the  rank  of  a 
theological  adence,  by  an  (Mrganie 
division  and  amsigement  of  the  mste- 
rifil  which  wmka  ma.  introduetioa 
handle,  in  eomspondeace  with  tho 
gvadoaL  origi&atian  and  tbfrhistoncal 
trmnsmiasion  of  the  OldTesiament;  so 
that  this  seienee  migiit  foim  the  in^ 
pensabie  finmdatiosb  on  which  to  wo  k 
eat  hiatoricaliy;.  dpgmatioally  a^d 
«pok)&etieaUy,  the  revealed  religioBiL 
the  €id  TeBtmrnent."  of 

We  add  our  hearty  amea  to  the 
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piotiB  prayer  of  the  antkor,  that  ^  it 
may  contribute  its  share  to  establish 
men  more  firmly  in  the  truth  of 
God's  Word,  as  it  was  spoken  by 
Moses  and  the  Prophets.  To  Him 
be  praise  and  glory  evermore !  '* 

Clark* s  Foreign  Theological  Idhrary, 
Fourth  Seriesw  Vol.  24.  Bleek's 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testa* 
ment.  Edited  by  JoHAsnrA  Frieb- 
BiCH  Blsek,  I^arrer.  Translated 
from  the  Grerman  of  the  Second 
Edition  by  the  Rev.  William  Ur- 
wick,  M.A.  YoL  1.  Edinburgh  : 
J.  and  J.  Clark,  38^  Greorge-street. 
1869. 

This  work  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  which 
the  above  work  of  Keil  bears  to  the 
Old.  An  extract  or  two  from  the 
preface  by  the  translator,  which  we 
thoroughly  endorse,  will  give  oar 
readers  a  general  idea  of  the  nature 
of  tho  work,  and  of  the  various  gifts 
of  its  lamented  author : — 

"As  Biblical  introduction  was 
Keek's  main  and  permanent  calling 
in  life,  so  his  exegetical  laboura  in  the 
New  Testament  are  fuller  and  more 
important  than  those  in  the  Old.  The 
work  now  j>re8ented  in  an  Engliah 
dresB  is  distinguished  by  succinctiiesA, 
clearness,  accuracy,  candour,  love  of 
tmth,  and,  above  ail,  reverence  for 
the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
fi>r  Holy  Scriptiuns  as  the  record  of 
that  revelation.  Attempts  haire  been 
made  to  put  upon  Bleek  the  bar  of  ra^ 
tionalism,  and  to  number  him  among 
the  sceptical  theologiaaB  ol  Germany ; 
but  a  £air  perusal  of  his  works  will 
ftumish,  the  best  answer  to  such  oahmi- 
nies." 

**  Bleek,"  says  Professor  Hamp~ 
kausen,  '*  by  his  earefulness,  his  pure 
lore  of  tmth,  and  his  unassuming  hu- 
mility, has  done  far  more  for  Biblical 
kaming  than  any  amount  of  rarii 
seli^assertioB  and  oraeular  speaking 
ooold  accomplish.  StiU,  no  one  can 
MjAj  dsii%  to  xeproaeh  his  investiga- 
tions  as  in  any  way  sceptical  in  tkeir 
tsndency.  it  was  u(fcter]^  impossiUa, 
las  exampley  for  Bleek  to  hesitate  upcoi 


suck  a  (^Mstion  as  the  authenticity  of 
the  fSourth  Gk>q>el.  Bis  life  and  works 
bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that  positive 
fjoith  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
historical  criticism  of  its  sacred  re- 
ecNrds,  in  no  way  exclude  the  author.'* 

The  following  particulars  of  the 
life  of  Bleek  will  be  acceptable  to 
those  who  set  themselyes  to  the  study 
of  his  valuable  works : — 

"Dr.  Friedrich  Bleek  must  be  re^ 
warded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Biblical  scholars  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  Germany.  He  was  bom 
July  4th,  1793,  at  Ahrensbok,  in  Hoi- 
stein.  His  father,  who  on  the  ground 
of  health  had  exchanged  the  profession 
of  notary  for  a  businjass  life,  soon, 
discovered  the  extraordinaxy  gifts  of 
his  son,  and,  designing  him  lor  the 
career  of  a  scholar,  sent  him  for  three 
years  to  the  Gymnasium  at  Liibeck. 
There  he  pursued  the  study  of  the 
Gbreek  and  Latin  classics,  and  began 
that  of  Hebrew;  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  learned  and  pious  directoor 
Mosche,  evinced  so  strong  a  taste  for 
ancient  languages  and  history,  that 
he  ga^e  up  the  idea  of  the  law,  and 
became  in  1812  a  student  of  philology 
and  theology  in  the  University  of 
KieL  There  his  chief  attention  was 
directed  to  the  philological  departments 
of  theological  study.  He  afterwards 
spent  three  yeaxB,  from  1814-17,  in  the 
UniTersity  of  Bevlin,  where  he  imbibed 
a  true  love  for  theology  under  the  in- 
fiuence  of  De  Wette  and  Neander,  and 
chiefly  of  Schleiermacher,  who,  with 
keen  discernment  and  prognostication 
of  his  future  career,  was  wont  to  say 
that  he  thought  his  friend  was  spe- 
cially gpfted  with  a  charisma  for  inl^- 
duction  to  Holy  Scripture.  This  was 
emphatically  his  fate,  his  caXling  ;  and 
to  this,  in  we  Providence  of  God,  he 
devoted  his  entire  lifb..  He  passed  the 
examtn  pro  ministtrio  at  Glttckstadt, 
but  he  was  soon  recalled  to  Berlia  by 
the  tlieologieal  fEtculfy  there,  who 
recognised  and  appreei»ted  his  soien^ 
tific  esurnestness,  his  love  of  truth,  the 
thoroughnese  and  simplicity  of  his 
natore,  and  the  ability  of  his  perfbsm- 
aaoes  (some  of  which  afterwards  ap- 
peared in  pcint),  by  giving  him  per- 
missioii  to  lecture  in  public  at  tiM 
Univesaity,  KaA  contenng  upon  him 
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the  title  of  Professor  Extraordinary. 
His  linguistic  and  exegetical  exposi- 
tion of  Old  and  New  Testament  texts 
attracted  the  students  by  their  tho- 
roughness and  clearness,  and  payed 
the  way  for  his  critical  lectures  on 
Old  and  New  Testament  Introduction. 
In  1829  he  was  called  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bonn,  on  the  Bhine,  which  was 
the  scene  of  his  uninterrupted  labours 
for  the  remaining  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy, 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1859,  in 
firm  reliance  upon  the  grace  of  Gfod 
in  Christ,  in  whose  service  he  had  so 
faithfully  employed  the  talent  en- 
trusted to  him." 

Belief— What  ia  it?  or,  the  Nature 
ofFaithy  ^c,  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  1869. 
pp.  301. 

Ik  some  respects  this  is  a  very  remark- 
able volume.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  forms  the  title  covers  every 
possible  branch  of  the  subject.  After 
stating  the  limits,  he  proceeds  to 
the  subject  of  faith.  This  is  said 
to  be  *'  Gk}d*s  exceptional  afPection  to- 
wards mankind" — and,  consequently, 
the  key-wordq  of  revelation  are  **  God 
so  loved  the  world."  All  God's  re- 
velations to  man,  from  Adam  to  Christ 
— ^the  cross  being  the  last,  it  should 
be  said,  in  a  culminating  series,  dif- 
fering nothing  in  kind,  only  in  desree 
— have  been  desimed  to  convince  nim 
of  this  simple  fact.  He  finds  proof 
of  this  in  all  the  names,  titles,  and 
relationships  which  God  claims  or 
assumes,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testaments.  **They  aU  show 
forth  one  thing,  only  placing  it  in  dif- 
ferent lights  — that  *  God  so  loved 
the  world ' "  (p.  19).  As  we,  there- 
fore, might  expect,  we  are  told  that 
the  teaching  of  fidth  should  be  '' es- 
sentially historical  as  distingfuished 
from  doctrinal."  The  next  chapter 
is  entitled  *'The  Education  of  tiie 
World  to  Faith,"  i.e.,  to  beUeve  in 
God*s  love.  With  this  object  Noah 
was  spared  and  Israel  chosen. 

He  says : — **  God*8  selection  of  Noah 
to  beein  a  new  population  of  the  earth 
was  tiie  type  or  first  example  of  His 
manner  of  dealing  with  mankind 
during   the   next    great    period    of 


sinful  man's  history,  that  which  con- 
tinued until  the  fulness  of  time.  That 
was  a  policy  of  selection — selection 
for  one  constant  purpose  of  training 
mankind,  by  example,  to  apprecia- 
tion of  God*8  moral  nature,  and  faith 
in  His  disposition  of  kindness  towards 
them.  The  religious  history  of  the 
whole  period  was  shortiy  this:  that 
God  brought  up  a  nation  to  be  the 
instructor  of  me  world,  and  placed 
it  and  moved  it  about  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  so  as  to  be  an 
effective  light  to  them,  making  known 
His  moral  nature  and  His  dispositions 
towards  man  "  (p.  27). 

The  incarnation,  with  its  connected 
truths  and  revelations — ^as,  indeed,  all 
the  intermediate  dealings  of  God  with 
man,  whether  through  the  facts  of 
Israel's  history,  or  His  communica- 
tions through  seers  and  prophets,  are 
explained  on  the  same  principle :  all 
these  seek  to  lead  the  world  to  the 
knowledge  of  God's  love.  The  second 
part  of  Siis  chapter  shows  how  the 
education  was  accomplished  by  the 
contact  of  Israel  with,  and  by  pro- 
phetic missions  to,  heathen  nations, 
by  tiie  chosen  people's  captivities,  cir- 
culation of  Jewish  books,*  &c.  Next 
we  have  '*  Reason's  Task  in  Beligious 
Faith,"  wHch  is  thus  described: — 
**  First,  it  has  to  judge  of  the  evidence 
upon  which  the  history  of  God's  love 
is  to  be  believed :  secondly,  its  longer, 
its  endless  work  is  to  familiarise  the 
mind  and  the  heart,  the  thoughts  and 
the  affections,  with  the  facts  recorded 

(P-  117)- 
It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing, 

that  this  chapter  contains  some  very 
valuable  observations  upon  the  reality 
of  the  gospel  miracles,  and  upon  the 
causes  of  the  aberrations  of  the  sceptics 
and  my thists. 

After  ''The  Mental  Experience  of 
Faith,"  which  combines  "  a  quiescent 
and  an  active  state,"  and  "  Scrip- 
tural Faith,"  with  verifications,  we 
have  "The  Objects  of  Faith,"  which 
is  «« Christ,  the  Love  of  God."  He 
says,  ''The  fact  of  Christ  is  the 
fact  of  which  all  other  facts  of  €k>d'B 
so  loving  the  world  are  parts,  ex* 
positions,  and  consequences;  and  so 
religious  faith,  the  mith  of  salvation, 
contemplating  these,  becomes,  like 
all  taam  known  in  the  authoritative 
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flumlogy  of  family  lifid,  £aith  in  a  i)er- 
son  —  faith  in  the  Son  of  Gtxl,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  "  (p.  181).  This 
proposition  is  abundantly  illustrated 
from  both  Testaments,  and  from  tiie 
doctrine  of  Christ  formed  in  the  heart 
of  the  believer. 

A  very  instructive  chapter  succeeds 
on  **The  Diversity  of  Faith."  The 
author,  however,  makes  far  too  much 
of  differences  of  dispositions — though 
he  adduces  some  atrudng  illustrations 
in  support  of  his  theory— of  education 
and  nationalities  to  account  for,  if  not 
to  justify,  diverse  forms  and  operations 
of  fiEkith.  With  this  caveat  the  chapter 
may  be  commended  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  reader.  There  are 
but  two  other  chapters.  The  first  is, 
;*The  Conditions  to  Faith;  ''  moral, 
intellectual,  and  social.  The  second 
is,  "Living  by  Faith." 

Our  readers  will  thus  perceive  that 
this  is  a  very  complete  treatise  on 
the  subject  indicated,  and  were  the 
author  sound  in  fundamentals  scarcely 
too  high  an  eulogium  could  be  passed 
upon  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
executed  his  work. 

But,  we  are  bound  to  sav,  cordially 
as  we  agree  with  muchwhichhe  has  ad- 
vanced, that  the  faith  here  expounded 
— though  touching  it  in  many  differ- 
ent points — ^is  not  mat  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. This  is  a  serious  indictment, 
and  one  that  demands  evidence  before 
it  can  be  admitted  as  proven. 

1.  As  to  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord,  our  author  says : — 

**  A  strange  but  impressive  illustra- 
tion of  this  identifying  Himself  with 
sinful  condemned  man  is  presented  to 
faith's  thoughts  by  the  particular 
human  ancestry  tmough  which  the 
Messiah  appeared  as  the  Son  of  Man. 
.  .  .  Mis  bodily  life  was  a  link  in 
a  chain  of  human  nature  which  con- 
tained the  most  illustrious  cases  of 
man's  imperfect  faith  and  holiness, 
but  contained  also  the  grossest  human 
cormptionB — viz. ,  incest,  adultery,  and 
murder;  and  the  greatest  human 
shortcoming  in  or  sin  against  faith — 
viz.,  heathenism  near  religious  light, 
and  apostacy  from  known  truth.  The 
Amonte  Bahab,  and  the  Moabite  Buth 
•  .  .  were  in  the  ancestry  of  His 
flesh  as  well  as  the  mothers  of  Israel. 
The  hlood  of  Tamar  Qnd  Bath9heba  a$ 


well  as  of  Mary,  of  Ahaz  oa  wdl  (u  of 
Abraham,  flowed  in  His  veins,** 

And  thus  He  is  said  to  be  *'  the  sub- 
stitute and  elder  brother  of  all  ranks 
of  earthly  condition,  and  all  diver- 
sities of  moral  estate  in  the  '  seed  * 
which  *  He  took  up  *  or  undertook 
for."  (Heb.  ii.  16)  pp.  61,  62. 

Now  this  language,  especially  the 
sentence  we  have  italicised,  ignores 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the 
Saviour,  and  asserts,  in  a  fully  de- 
veloped form,  the  Irvingite  heresy 
that  He  had  a  sinful  human  nature.  It 
is  quite  true  that  we  have  the  geneal- 
ogy of  Christ  as  here  described ;  but  the 
Scriptures  distinctly  provide  against 
any  such  inference  as  the  author  of 
this  volume  has  drawn  by  reminding 
us  that  "  the  man  is  not  of  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  of  the  man." 

To  say  the  least,  such  a  statement 
cannot  but  tend  to  lower  our  concep- 
tion of  the  Saviour's  spotless  human- 
ity. 

2.  As  to  the  Trinity.  "  Historically, 
the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one 
(John  xiv.),  and  the  Father  is  in  fact 
suffering,  in  fact  Himself  meeting  the 
penalty  of  His  children's  sins,  an  idea 
which  suggests  no  moral  difficulties." 

(p-:62.). 

Again: — 

**  He  who  was  known  by  so  many 
names  to  the  first  races  and  the  chosen 
people;  who  advanced — in  the  ap- 
propriated titles  which  he  made  ms 
representatives  —  from  Deity  to  Al- 
mighty, Eternal  Possessor  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Most  High;  who,  with 
selecting  love,  became  Jehovah,  Is- 
rael's Holy  One,  the  Lord  of  their 
Hosts, — who  came  near  to  be  a  King 
to  His  people,  their  Shepherd  ana 
Captain  of  Salvation ;  who  came 
nearer  to  their  homes,  their  Father, 
Husband,  Friend,  closer  than  a 
brother,  who  became  Jesus,  &c.  .  .  . 
now  dwells  within  them  with  a  ^ace 
the  nearness  and  meet-help  of  which  is 
named  congruously  to  the  nearness  of 
His  person.  He  is  their  comforter." 
(pp.  72,  73.) 

These  are  not  isK)lated  expressions. 
On  page  188  we  read : — 

**  It  was  one  love  that  watched  over 
the  chosen  raoe  from  the  beginning. 
The  Son  was  the  Father's  love." 

Many  more   of    a   like  character 
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might  1)6  culled  from  13ie  eame  chap- 
ter. 

It  may  be  said  that  thertf  is  a  soxiBe 
in  vhioh  aH  this  is  true — which  is  at 
•once  admitted ;  that  it  is  only  a  strong 
assertion  of  the  unity  of  GkxL 
'What  we  contend,  howeyer,  is,  that 
it  is  an  assertion  of  the  unity  of  God 
in  which  the  Trinity  is  altogemer  lost ; 
and  hence  that  it  is  either  confusion  of 
thought — a  charge  wc  should  not  think 
of  bringing  against  so  able  a  writer 
--or  Sabellianisni. 

3.  As  to  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
author  uses  the  words  *'  substitu- 
tionary *'  and  **  expiation  of  ^uilt ;  " 
but,  if  we  understand  him  rightly, 
not  in  the  sense  of  the  current  ortho- 
dox theology,  or  of  the  Beformers. 
TThe  sufferings  of  Christ  seem  in  his 
Tiew  of  the  case,  only  to  arise  from 
Hi  a  incarnation.     His  words  are : — 

<  *  Man's  Hedecmer  was,  by  historical 
union,  a  union  never  broken,  the  in- 
evitable fellow-sufferer  with,  though 
he  was  ako  the  willing  substitute 
for,  man  in  all  his  miseries;  natu- 
rally suffering  as  well  as  willingly'' 
(p.  67). 

There  are  words,  perhaps,  stronger 
than  those  cited,  but  we  fail  to  £s- 
cover  anywhere  a  recognition  of 
Christ's  having  been  made  sin  for  us 
— in  what  wc  believe  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tural meaning  of  that  phrase  —  so 
well  explained  bv  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory  in  "NotelvT."  to  his  valuable 
work  on  <'^e  Nature  and  Effects  of 
Paith." 

4.  As  to  man's  natural  position  :-;- 
*'  A  second  form  of  assurance  is  to 

be  found  by  faith  in  the  revelation  of 
man's  sonsnip  to  God  which  the  son- 
ship  of  Christ  made  to  the  world. 
IVe  throw   away   much    consolation 


offfered  to  us  in  those  key-^words  of 
fall  revelation,  '*  Life  in  His  Son,** 
if  we  think  of  the  new  life  i^baiB  re- 
Tealed  as  altoget^r  and  in  all  re- 
spects new.  Are  we  to  think  of  th* 
relational  oneness  of  man  witili  God, 
the  union  of  affection  and  nature  as 
coming  with  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather 
as  restored  by  him  from  long  obscu- 
ration in  consequence  of  the  darkness 
of  man's  tind^fitanding,  and  restored 
to  conscioas  possession  from  long  «m>- 
pression  of  all  feeling  of  it  by  the 
power  of  sin  "  (p.  207). 

We  rather  tmrtk  that  these  am  the 
*^ bey-words"  to  the  author's  posi- 
tion. They  will  at  onoe  ezplam  to 
our  readers,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  extracts^  whic&  we  ventare  to 
think  abundantly  suBtain  our  indict- 
ment, why  we  cannot  give  tdiis  volume 
our  hearty  commendation.  Por 
beauty  of  language,  tender  patftioa, 
akill  in  ai^^iment,  keen  peroeptkm 
and  finish  oistyle,  it  might  oommaad 
our  unqualifiea  praise.  But  on  ac- 
count of  the  serious  defects  we  Yuanwe 
indicated  it  can  never  be  a  tnut- 
worthy  guide  as  to  the  nature  of 
faith. 

He  tells  tn  that  he  has  attempted 
"'to  make  a  natural  history  of  reli- 
gious faith.^  On  this  very  acoount 
the  attempt  could  not  but  end  in 
failure.  Let  our  readers  oomfwpe 
with  this  volume  the  Bishop  of  Os- 
sory's,  to  which  referenee  naa  boMi 
made,  and  they  will  at  onoe  see  that 
they  are  as  wide  as  the  poles  asusider. 

The  difference  is  to  he  meoounted  for 
from  the  fact  tiutt  the  lonnM'  gime 
a  rationalistic  and  the  latter  tbe 
evangelic  ezpontion  d  hath.  We 
therSore  infinitely  prefer  'Qie  latter. 


Isielliprt 


MISCELLAIJEOUS. 

TBaxB  months  since  the  Bev.  John 
Bkxnnfield  (mimstor  of  Westgato  Chapel, 
Bradford,  Yorkshire),  sent  in  to  thoChijroh 
his  vesignatiQn  of  the  pastorate,  hut  the 
people  i*ef  used  to  accept  it,  and  urgfed  Mr.  B. 


to  roconidder  ihe  snattor.  He  has  now 
done  so  andhas  fully  decided  to  leave  at 
the  time  specified  in  his  resigiiation.  fie 
18  now  open  to  an  engagement  with  any 
other  church  preseoting  a  suitahle  ailMro 
of  CSiristiaB  CTOit* 
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TJyjfrs  fXiAPBL,  Tjftow.— Fehnwry  Hth, 
the  fHiRual  tfM^moAtm^  of  tbe  ociiij2;refpitioii 
worahipjAii^  m  Union  dutpdl,  Lutoo,  was 
held,  llie  chair  wag  taken  by  Kov.  T.  R. 
Stot'curon,  pastor  «f  tho  chwch.  Prsyor 
harii^  bf*en  oflFered  by  Rev.  W.J.  Holder, 
<rf  Harp«T«iefi.  Hd(ln*88e8  -were  delivrrod  by 
the  Itpvdfi.  T.  AttioM,  of  Northamiiton, 
"W.  H.  Burton,  of  Kingsgnte  -Ohapol, 
HoIlKwn^D.  Grould,  of  Dunstiible,  and  A.  C. 
Otay,  of  Wellington-irtreet  Chapel,  Luton. 
The  wpeechcs  were  of  a  spirit-atiirin^  ohs^ 
lacter  and  received  with  much  approba- 
tion. Selections  of  sacred  muoic  wcra 
given  by  the  chap(4  choir  of  the  Tonic-Sol- 
F&  class,  under  the  direction  of  A.  C 
Payne,  E«q.,  orgpaniHt.  The  evoninc?  whb 
feK  by  all  to  be  berth  pleasant  and  useful, 
and  well  Hustainin)?  tho  erood  rojiutjition 
which  thrt^fl  annual  ^th^ninj^  at  Union 
Chapel  have  juKtly  aequirpd. 

An  Appro/  fo  British  ChrisfUtm  in  hi'half 
of  fhe  IjnH^H  work  in  frermany.     By  G-. 
W.   LsHMAif*?,   Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  Berlin. 

Beloved  Brefliren  in  the  Lord, — 

Kot withstanding  the  prevalent  infidelity 
in  Gennany,  tho  Lord  has  His  work 
there,  and  the  revival  which  bcp^an  with 
the  war  of  liberation,  in  1813  has  not  yet 
come  to  a  atandstill.  Tho  Gospel  is 
preached  with  much  zeal  and  tiUent  by 
many. 

Our  movement  was  first  coramoncod  by 
the  Kfov.  J.  G.  Oncken,  in  Hamburg,  in 
1834,  and  has  been  extraordinarily  bloHsod 
by  the  Liord.  According  to  tho  statistics 
in  the  bci^inning  of  List  yojir,  our  churches 
numbered  96,  with  1188  preaching  sta- 
tions and  17,088  mfimbers ;  the  number  of 
Bools  thus  brought  under  Gospel  infiuence 
being  at  least  ten  times  more.  Our  field 
of  operation,  moreover,  embraces  not 
only  all  Gesmany,  but  extends  :Uso  to 
Denmark,  Holland,  Switzerland,  FrancOi 
Poland,  Kussia,  Turkey,  Africa,  though  in 
some  of  these  only  in  a  limited  degree. 
The  churches  of  Sweden  and  Norway  also 
with  about  10,000  membovs  have  sprung 
oat  of  our  Mksion.  And  all  this  haa 
been  realised  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  persecutions.  Sunday- 
schools  are  becog  eraryi^are  organised. 

At  present  oar  groat  task  is  to  provide 
these  churcdies  with  suitable  chapels  and 
meetioff-houBQS.  There  are  at  present 
about  Uiirty-scven  in  existence,  but  three 
times  as  many  .arc  necessary.  The  greatest 
efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  re- 
quired funds,  but  owing  to  the  poor  cir- 
comstancos  of  most  of  the  members,  it  is 
naoossary  to    assist  them.    Besides,  the 


greater  -pjiri  of  our  dbapels  are  etiU 
heavily  in  debt,  and  tiie  cougregutiozBi  ax^ 
thvs  unable  to  help  iheir  neighbours. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  xsise  a  fund 
for  loans  without  interest,  but  owing  to 
the  above-mentioned  einmsai^tanoes,  with 
very  little  success.    Quite  recently,  how- 
ever, by  a  legacy  of  £2,070  from  a  dear 
friend,  this  fund  has  been  brought  into 
operation,  and  for  tho  erection  of  chapels 
as  well  as  for  paying  off  debts  several 
grants  have  boon  made  Jilready.     But  this 
is  immfiicient,  and  we  are  desirous  to  raise 
the  fund  at  least  to  £oOOO.     Some  cases 
require  more  ofi'ectlve  ad.->istance,  such  as 
the    erection  of  a  ihajx-l  in  Konigslx^ig, 
and  the  iwiying  off  of  debt  on  tho  chapel  in 
Berlin  (£i,oOO),  as  in  my  circular  letter 
of  July,  lS6i^     I  phjad  vory  anxiously  for 
those  objoctH,  and  if  Christian  friends  do 
not  iirof  er  one  or  the  other  of  these  casos, 
tiieir  subscriptions  will  go  to  the  gcsieral 
object,  and  be  divided  into  three  oqvaJL 
parts,  viz. : — foi'  the  Oluipel  Building  Loan 
Fund,  for  the  epe(5tion  of  tho  Chapel  in 
Kunigsberg,   and  for  pacing  off  debt  4M 
tiie  Berlin  cha])(4.      ily  hope  last  yosor 
was  to  misc  £1000  for  each  of  the  objects, 
but  owing  to  the  short  and  very  unfaVour- 
al^  time   of  my    \7dit,   I   only  realised 
£379  Os.  lid.    1  trust  now  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  rememborinir  the  groat  liber* 
ality  and  kindness  of  British  Chnstiaiifl 
whioh  I  have  always  expt^rienced.     IKevar 
has  an  application  been  laid  before  them 
for  a  work  more  deeierving  their  help,  aod 
on  which  the  blessing  of  God  has  more 
evidently  rested. 

Subscriptions  may  be  {xud  to  the  fier. 
C.  H.  Spurgeon,  ^lotropolitan  Tabenaclo, 
Newington,  London,  S^  the  Rev.  F.  Trea- 
trail,  Baptist  Histaon  House,  j2,  John- 
street,  Bedford-row;  London,  Jolm 
Houghton,  Esq.,  4,  York-buildinga,  Bale- 
street,  Liverpool,  S.  B.  Jackson,  Esq., 
Swif t's-court,  Oastlo-streot,  Liverpool,  or 
to  the  credit  of  the  £ev.  G.  W.  Lehmann's 
special  a^oount  with  Messrs.  Barclay,BeTan 
and  Trittnn,  Bankets,  Lombard-street, 
London. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

WILLIAM  WOODHOUBB. 

Thb  death  of  William  Woodhouse,  of 
Blisworth,  Northampton,  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  13iere  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  who 
secure  so  large  an  amonnt  of  respect  and 
esteem  as  he  obtained.  Brought  to  Blis- 
worth  at  an  early  age,  he  continued  a 
resident  iiiore  up  to  tne  time  of  his  death. 
Of  his  earlier  years  and  character  our 
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infoimation  is  scant.  It  was,  however, 
before,  or  about  his  twentieth  year  that  he 
became  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways. 
A  conversation  of  his  mother  with  her 
minister  was  the  means  of  his  conviction. 
He  overheard  her  sav  that  she  frequently 
feared  lest  she  should  be  refused  admission 
into  the  heavenly  kingdom.  He  at  once 
thought  how  much  more  reason  he  had  to 
fear.  The  memory  of  his  mother  he  ever 
held  with  reverence.  He  was  publicly 
baptized  at  Roado,  a  village  two  and  a  half 
nmes  distant,  in  Ma^,  1820.  Obtaining  an 
honourable  dismission  from  that  com- 
mtmion,  he  was  tmited  with  ten  others  at 
the  formation  of  the  Baptist  church  at 
Blisworth,  in  the  year  1826.  He  was  the 
last  survivor  of  those  earliest  members  of 
the  church.  His  first  work  for  the  Lord, 
and  the  one  in  which  he  persevered  with 
diligence  and  success  till  within  five  weeks 
of  ms  death,  was  in  connection  with  the 
Sunday-school.  First,  as  a  teacher,  andthen 
for  very  many  years  as  the  superintendent, 
he  won  the  affection  of  the  children  and 
the  confidence  of  the  parents.  Many  of  the 
scholars,  now  gone  forth  to  the  battle  of 
life,  remember  with  g^titude  to  God  his 
loving  counsels.  During  all  these  years  he 
was  rarely  away  from  lus  post,  and  when 
able  to  attend  was  never  known  to  be  late. 
From  the  time  of  his  conversion,  he  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  visit  the  villages 
for  miles  around,  and  finrlinpr  access  to  tiie 
homes  of  suffering ;  it  was  his  joyful  occu- 
pation to  administer  the  consolations  of 
the  gospel.  He  was  possessed  of  an  un- 
usual tact,  which  enabled  him  to  introduce 
religious  topics  to  all  classes  of  individuals, 
and  this  he  did  without  scruple.  And  he 
has  frequently  mentioned  it  to  the  writer 
as  a  cause  for  ^p:atitude,  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  duty  he  was  never  once 
insulted. 

He  was  frequenUy  called  to  proclaim 
the  plan  of  salvation ;  boasting  of  no  pre- 
tension to  preaching  abilities,  in  his  own 
peculiarly  unassuming  manner,  he  always 
spoke  acceptably.  He  was  elected  a  deacon 
of  the  church  at  Blisworth  in  1841,  which 
office  he  held  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
his  fellow-memberB  till  death  called  him 
away.  He  was  always  particularly  solici- 
tous for  the  godliness  for  those  united  with 
him  in  Christian  bonds.  He  watched 
their  admission  to  the  Church,  and  their 
progress  with  jealous  care.  To  visit 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless  amongst 
them  was  his  peculiar  delight.  For  some 
months  before  nis  death,  it  became  evident 
that  his  strength  was  declining.  But  in 
regard  to  health,  temporal  circumstances, 


and  especially  the  weather,  he  always 
thought  it  wrong  to  complain.  On  Tuesday 
the  11th  of  January,  after  having  visited 
several  members  ol  the  church,  by  the 
advice  of  his  doctor  whom  he  saw  he  went 
home,  which  home  he  did  not  again  leave 
till  his  spirit  was  called  into  heaven.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  and 
singers  was  fixed  for  that  evening ;  he  bad 
told  several  of  the  friends  of  his  intention 
to  be  present,  but  he  discovered  that  the 
Lord  had  ordered  otherwise.  To  the  sin- 
cere regret  of  all  present  at  that  meeting, 
ho  was  unable  to  attend ;  for  the  second 
time  only  for  fifty  years  he  was  absent. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  many 
friends  who  visited  him  that  his  days  were 
numbered.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  a  month  and  two  days.  He  took 
scarcely  any  food,  and  his  sufferings  were 
great  during  most  of  the  time.  But  he 
bore  them  with  an  exemplary  patience. 

With  a  confidence  never  for  a  moment 
wavering,  he  lived  above  the  world  through 
those  days  and  nights  of  suffering.  To  all 
who  visited  him  when  able  to  speak,  he  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  depart.  IVIany 
times  he  prayed  the  Lord  to  take  him, 
mingling  with  this  prayer  the  desire  for 
patience  to  wait  his  Father's  will.  The 
power  of  sustaining  grace  was  abundantly 
exemplified  in  his  calm  and  hallowed  frame 
of  mind,  even  to  the  end.  After  a  night  of 
intense  suffering,  he  passed  away  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
February,  in  lus  seventy-fifth  year.  He 
was  interred  in  the  cemetery  attached  to 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  on  Tuesday  the  loth. 
His  remains  were  accompanied  to  the  grave 
by  his  pastor,  the  remaining  deacons  of  the 
church,  a  large  proportion  of  the  school 
children  and  their  teachers,  the  principal 
members  of  the  church  and  congregation, 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village. 
He  leaves  an  aged  widow  and  an  only 
daughter  to  mourn  his  loss,  with  whom  the 
friends  around  will  not  forget  to  express 
their  condolence  and  sympawy.  BQs  loss 
will  be  severely  felt  in  various  ways,  both 
by  the  church  and  the  school.  The  Lord 
has  called  our  brother  away.  With  confi- 
dence we  look  to  him  to  fit  others  for  the 
work  he  has  left  to  our  hands.        G.  J. 

^OBK     DOBINSON 

Died,  aged  51,  at  Kew,  Victoria,  Austra- 
lia. He  was  baptized  and  added  to  the 
Sans-street  Churdi,  Sunderland,  1839;  and 
during  fifteen  jears  in  this  colony  has  been 
enabled  to  mamtain  a  simple,  yet  abiding 
faith  on  the  death  and  righteousness  of 
Christ. 
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Infanticide  in  India. 

A  MONG  the  achieyements  claimed  by  the  East  India  Company,  during 
-^-^  the  latter  portion^  of  its  rule  especially,  were  the  abolition  of  Suttee, 
the  extinction  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  suppression  of  Thuggism,  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  of  the  crime  of  infanticide.  Its  servants  had  certainly  com- 
batted  with  a  number  of  monstrous  crimes  prevalent  in  that  country,  and 
successfully  put  them  down.  Their  success  in  regard  to  the  last  named  of 
these  infamous  and  cruel  practices,  has  not  been  so  great  as  in  the  others. 
Some  extracts  which  we  append  from  one  of  the  London  daily  journals, 
will  present  the  facts  as  they  are  found  to  be  at  present,  and  the  picture 
drawn  of  the  condition  of  some  districts,  especially  of  the  towns  and  villages 
in  Rajpootanah,  is  most  appalling.  Many  eminent  Indian  administrators 
have  laboured  successfully  to  check  this  particular  crime  in  the  localities 
over  which  they  could  exercise  control.  But  the  country  is  so  vast,  and  if 
only  ordinary  means  are  used,  the  crime  is  so  difficult  to  detect,  and  the 
temptation  to  commit  it  so  powerful,  that  the  Government  has,  it  would 
seem,  to  begin  anew  the  contest  with  those  who  perpetrate  it. 

The  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  its  suppression  into  the  Legislative  Council, 

was  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  most  startling  character  ;  and  from 

them  it  is  clear  that  the  crime  had  not  been  so  successfully  checked  as  had 

been  sujiposed.    We  learn  that  "in  1856  Mr.  Moore  was  charged  with  an 

inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  the  state  of  things  which  he  found  existing  in 

certain  parts  of  the  country  was  shocking  in  the  extreme.  He  had  personally 

visited  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  308  villages,  and  he  reported  that 

in  twenty >six  not  a  single  girl  above  six  years  old  was  to  be  found,  and  that 

no  woman  had  been  married  from  the  villages  for  upwards  of  eighty  years. 

In  another  batch  of  thirty-eight  villages  there  was  not  one  single  girl,  and 

no  marriage  from  them  had  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  man.     In 

thirty  villages  there  were  thirty-seven  girls  and  329  boys  of  the  same  age, 
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and  a  scarcely  less  disproportion  prevailed  in  all  the  villages  examined.  The 
mutiny,  however,  broke  out,  and  the  investigation  was  suspended,  nor  does 
it  seem  to  have  been  renewed  till  a  few  years  since.  The  results  arrived  at 
by  inquiry  of  quite  recent  date  are  equally  startling.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  North-Western  Provinces  examined  ten  villages,  where  he 
found  104  boys  and  only  one  girl,  nor  had  any  woman  been  married  for  ten 
years.  In  twenty-seven  others  there  were  284  boys  and  twenty-three  girls  ; 
in  nine  villages  he  found  seventy-one  boys  and  seven  girls,  and  in  other 
localities  the  very  tradition  of  marriage  hAd  been  lost.  There  had  therefore 
demonstrably  been  an  enormous  slaughter  of  female  children  ;  indeed,  a  tank 
was  on  one  occasion  pointed  out,  and  described  as  paved  with  the  bones 
of  girls.  But  murder  was  not  the  only  crime  revealed  by  these  discoveries. 
The  men  of  these  villages,  like  all  Hindoos,  must  marry,  and  marry  eaiiy ; 
and  the  question  was,  how  could  they  be  supplied  with  wives  ?  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  difficulty  was  got  over  by  kidnapping  or  purchasing 
girls  from  distant  places,  who  were  sold  to  the  villagers,  the  seller  pretending 
and  the  buyers  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  child  was  of  caste  sufficiently 
high  to  admit  of  her  being  married  in  the  village.  Wholesale  murder  seems 
in  fact  to  have  led  to  wholesale  kidnapping." 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  opinion  that  these  atrocities  are  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  pride  of  family  and  caste.  Those  who  most  extensively  practice 
them  are  the  Bajpoots,  the  highest  secular  caste  in  India,  but,  like  every 
other  crime  which  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  it  has  spread  to  other 
classes.  It  is  asserted  that  even  the  Mahommedans  are  largely  implicated  in 
its  commission.  To  the  Hajpoot  it  is  a  disgrace  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  any  one  not  of  higher,  or  at  least,  of  equal  rank  to  himself ;  and  to  have 
a  marriageable  daughter  in  his  house  who  is  unmarried  is  considered  a  still 
deeper  disgrace. 

''  If,  therefore,  there  were  daughters,  husbands  must  absolutely  be  had 
for  them ;  but  then  they  would  be  excessively  scarce.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  cause.  It  is  an  inflexible  rule  among  these  castes — ^inflexible, 
that  is  to  say,  until  there  is  a  general  agreement  to  break  it — ^that  the  cere- 
monies of  marriage,  which  are  wholly  at  the  cost  of  the  bride's  father,  must 
be  conducted  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  assumed  rank,  both  of  the 
bridegroom's  family  and  of  the  bride's.  But  the  castes  which  place  thia 
obligation  on  themselves,  by  no  means  necessarily  consist  of  rich  men.  The 
Rajpoot  villages  are  chiefly  bodies  of  peasant  cultivators,  ofben  not  far 
removed  from  downright  poverty.  It  isy  in  fact,  the  combination  of  poverty 
with  pride  iHiich  creates  the  inveteracy  of  the  abominable  practice/' 
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'^  It  is  satisfaotory  to  find,  from  the  statements  made  to  the  Legislative 
Council,  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  of  the  possibility  of  suppressing 
female  infanticide  now  that  its  prevalence  has  been  established.  The  mea 
sures  relied  on  appear  to  be  not  so  much  penal  sanctions  as,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  system  of  periodical  inspection  and  registration  of  birtlis,  and, 
in  the  next,  a  series  of  efforts  to  obtain  a  general  understanding  from  the 
Rajpoots  themselves  that  their  expenditure  in  marriages  shall  be  lessened." 

Some  hope  of  effectually  grappling  with  this  enormous  social  evil  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  chief  men  among  them  begin  to  see  the  folly  of  their 
reckless  extravagance  incurred  on  the  marriage  of  their  children.  But  who 
will  set  the  example  of  retrenchment  ?  Not  one  will  have  the  courage  to 
do  so  until  all  consent  to  reduce  it.  The  only  power  which  can  create  the 
opinion  or  secure  a  general  consent  is  the  Government.  Good  results  had 
already  arisen  from  the  employment  of  suitable  measures,  though  hitherto 
only  by  way  of  experiment.  "  In  the  district  of  Mynpoorie  there  was,  in 
1842,  no  Rajpoot  girl  alive.  The  remedies  just  described  were  then  tried, 
and  nine  years  afterwards,  in  1851,  there  were  eighty-eight  girls  found 
living,  and  250  in  1855.  The  same  measui*es  year  after  year  doubled  the 
number  of  girls  in  the  territory  round  Agra.  It  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  nature  of  British  influence  on  India  that  the  crime  is  now  fully  admitted 
by  the  natives  to  he  a  crime ;  but  the  temptation  to  commit  it  is  alleged  to 
be  irresistible,  and  the  Government  is  helplessly  appealed  to  for  the  means  of 
sappressing  it." 

What  a  deplorable  condition  of  social  life  these  facts  disclose!  They 
forcibly  remind  us  of  the  words  of  Holy  Writ — the  dark  places  of  the  earth 
are  full  of  the  habitations  of  cruelty.  It  is  among  such  scenes  as  these  that 
our  missionaries  are  called  to  labour.  How  inadequate  must  be  our  estimate 
of  the  fearful  difficulties  which  oppose  them  in  carrying  on  their  work.  Let 
us,  howeyer,  rejoice  that  missions  in  India  have  created  a  public  opinion  both 
there  and  at  home,  which  enables  the  Government  to  deal  effectively  with 
such  crimes,  and  this  is  not  the  least  of  the  triumphs  they  have  won. 


Bahamas. 

TtTBX'S      ISLANDS. 

ME.  FEGG  has  aent  us  a  very  graphic  aocount  of  his  Toyage  to  the 
Bmhamae  itom  New  York,  via  Puerto  Plata.      He   had  very 
temptiag  offieore  both  in  New  Tork  and  in  fit.  Domingo,  if  he  would  take 
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a  pastorate.  But  with  those  feelings  of  devotedness  and  fidelity  which, 
prompted  him  to  undertake  this  work,  he  was  true  to  his  engagement. 
He  has  received  instructions,  however,  from  the  people  at  Puerto  Plata,  to 
obtain  a  minister  if  application  to  the  Wesleyan  Sooiety  should  fail.  We 
are  glad,  though  it  caused  detention,  and  occasioned  some  expense,  that 
he  landed  at  this  place.  The  late  Mr.  Bycroft  occasionally  visited  it,  and 
formed  two  churches  in  the  district,  and  was  anxious  to  have  some  one 
settled  over  them.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Pegg's  labours  in  Turk's  Islands 
will  restore  the  church  to  its  wonted  prosperity  :— 


VOYAGE  TO  PUBBTO  PLATA. 


"  After  waiting  in  New  York  almost 
three  weeks  without  finding  more  than 
one  vessel  leaving  for  Turk's  Islands, 
in  which  Mr.  Colegate  said  it  would 
be  extremely  unwise  to  venture 
on  account  of  its  smaUness,  unsea- 
woi-thiness,  and  most  uncomfortable 
character,  he  advised  me  to  leave  for 
Puerto  Plata,  St.  Domingo,  in  the 
Tyhee,  We  made  various  inquiries  as 
to  the  facilities  for  getting  from  Puerto 
Plata  to  Turk's  Islands,  and  were  in 
every  instance  informed  that  there 
were  vessels  running  almost  daily. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  se- 
cured passages  in  it,  and  left.  Our 
feUow-passengers,  captain  and  crew, 
were  remarkably  kind  and  deferen- 
tial, the  ship  was  very  excellent,  and 
the  table  very  good,  but  despite  this, 
from  four  hours  after  leaving  dock, 
to  the  time  of  landing,  both  my  wife 
and  I  were  extremely  sea-sick.  For 
two  days  of  the  time  I  was  confined  to 
my  berth,  and  when  the  hoTir  for 
landing  arrived  I  could  scarcely  mus- 
ter strength  enough  to  climb  over  the 
side  of  the  Tyhee,  You  may,  there- 
fore, better  conceive  than  I  can  de- 
scribe my  joy  at  sighting  the  reeking 
hills  of  St.  Domingo. 

*'I  was  weak  and  worn,  but  that 
morning  as  I  bowed  my  knee  at  the 
throne  of    grace,  I  seemed  to  have 


nothing  to  plead  for — the  Lord  had 
poured  into  my  soul  the  voice  of  song 
At  Puerta  Plata  no  ship  can  put  in 
close  to  the  shore;  boats  meet  the 
vessel,  and  then  all  the  passengers  must 
clamber  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
on  a  rope  ladder.  We  do  not  go  far 
in  the  boat  before  we  are  met  by  a 
cart  without  sides,  a  mere  flat  board 
on  wheels,  and  on  this  chariot  we  are 
taken  to  shore.  It  took  a  consider- 
able time  to  get  into  town,  for  we  had 
to  attempt  water-flooded  streets,  one 
after  another ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  never 
should  reach  a  resting-place.  On  ac- 
count of  the  storming  and  burning  the 
town  eighteen  months  ago,  not  only 
the  roads,  but  everything  else,  are  in  a 
ruined  state.  And  foi  want  of  confi- 
dence, people  are  careless  about  in- 
vesting money  in  any  works  of  im- 
provement. Yet,  from  its  good  posi- 
tion, the  fruit  trade,  and  the  tobacco 
trade,  Puerta  Plata  ought  to  be  a  lead- 
ing town  in  the  West  Indies,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  it  wUl  be,  ere  long. 

'*I  quartered  at  the  French  Hotel, 
there  being  only  one  other  house  of 
entertainment,  a  house  of  bad  repu- 
tation kept  by  a  Gbrman.  The  hotel 
tariff  was  very  high,  the  accommoda- 
tion bad,  but  an  excellent  table. 

''The  house  was  built  of  wood,  as 
are  all  the  houses  in  the  town,  the 
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planks  are  badly  fixed  together.  The 
honses  are  all  destitute  of  glass,  ceil- 
ings, or  lattices;  a  rough  shutter  is 
open  all  day  and  closed  at  night.  Our 
sleeping  room  was  a  sample  of  the 
others  in  the  house.  It  was  one  of 
half-a-dozen  out  off  from  the  rest  by 
sheets  of  canyass  on  a  framework  of 
wood,  reaching  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  roof,  the  remaining  two  feet  were 
left  open  for  ventilation. 

«  The  time  passed  yery  agreeably, 
as  I  was  constantiy  forming  acquain- 
tance with  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  American  residents,  who, 
as  a  rule,  were  yery  intelligent  men, 
being  storekeepers,  merchants,  con- 
tractors and  agents.  Especially  the 
French  and  EngUsh  Consuls  were  yery 
attentive.  Through  this  delay  I  was 
able  to  improve  slightly  my  French 
pronunciation.  In  that  aspect  I  looked 
upon  the  delay  as  an  advantage.  After 
waiting  until '  hope  deferred  had  made 
the  heart  almost  sick,'  I  resolved  to 
charter  a  boat,  the  English  Consul 
stating  that  there  could  be  nothing 
certain  concerning  a  vessel,  for  at 
least  a  month.  The  sum  I  paid  was 
fifty  doUars,  and  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  a  smaller  sloop  than  anyone  had 
ever  ventured  across  the   channel  in 


before.  Some  said  no  consideration 
should  have  induced  them  to  risk  the 
voyage.  I  need  scarcely  tell  you, 
when  I  say  we  had  a  rough  sea  on 
that  eve,  Mrs.  Pegg  and  I  were  ill 
every  minute  of  our  sixteen-hour 
voyage. 

**  While  in  Puerto  Plata  I  preached 
for  a  small  congregation — some  200 — 
of  Wesleyans,  who  for  three  years  have 
only  had  native  preachers.  The  news 
of  a  European  missionary  being  in 
the  town  created  quite  a  sensation. 
Wesleyans,  Baptists,  Churchpeople, 
Presbyterians,  and  even  Boman 
Catholics  flocked  to  the  chapel.  The 
three  chapel  doors,  and  all  the  windows 
were  thrown  open;  and  after  crowd- 
ing every  available  seat,  the  people 
got  chairs  and  forms  outside,  and  some 
squatted  on  the  ground.  I  preached, 
beseeching  the  people  ''to  be  I'econ- 
ciled  to  God."  There  were  men  there 
whom  you  would  have  thought  too 
hardened  to  weep.  I  had  them  visiting 
me  the  next  day ;  some  had  had  no 
sleep ;  some  seemed  as  if  they  would 
never  know  joy  again.  My  work  of 
receiving  visitors  of  this  class  was  no 
sinecure.  0,  that  God  may  establish 
the  work  of  my  hands* 


ABBTVAL  AT  TUBK^S  I8LAia>8. 


"  When  we  arrived  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  no  one  was  expecting  a  mis- 
sionary, and  the  joy  of  the  people  was 
all  the  greater.  One  man  said  he  was 
forced  to  get  up  and  dance.  How 
others  acted  I  would  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Tou  know  the  people,  and 
can  well  appreciate  their  feelings. 

"  For  five  days  I  was  obliged  to  stay 
at  a  boaxding-house,  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  the  occupant  of  the 
mission  house  gave  up  possession. 


"  As  to  the  condition  of  the  mission 
house,  I  do  not  know  what  could  be 
worse.  Not  one  window  in  the  house 
has  all  the  panes  whole ;  not  one  of 
the  lath-shutters  having  all  the  latha 
unbroken;  not  one  door  but  what  is 
injured,  and  has  lost  bolts  and  bars ; 
the  shingle  on  the  roof  is  in  disrepaii^^ 
even  the  very  walls  need  repairing. 
There  are  two  or  three  cases ;  each  one 
I  had  to  get  repaired,  before  I  could 
put  a  book  in  it. 
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oooB  BBcmnriNa 


'*  On  aniTing  here,  I  deeoied  it  ex» 
pedient  to  hold  prayer-meetings  every 
night  for  a  weak.  They  were  well- 
attended,  and  I  trust  will  prove  of 
profit  to  the  church.  I  have  also  in- 
duced the  members  to  pledge  them- 
sehreato  hold  family  worship  at  least 
three  timee  a  day  ;  and  have  advised 
them  to  invite  as  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours as  are  disposed  to  join  with  them. 
If  you  were  to  go  through  the  Cband 
Oay  any  morning  now  at  four  o'clock, 
you  would  hear  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
praise  in  not  a  few  houses,  and  in  some 
would  find  large  companies — I  mean 
large  for  cottage  meetings.  Wishing 
to  avoid  mixing  myself  'with  any  old 
diuroh  feuds,  I  was  desirous  that  as 
many  of  the  members  as  were  living 

THE  PEOPLE  VI8ITIWO 

"Since  my  arrival^  my  time  has 
been  fully  occupied.  All  the  respect- 
able people  of  the  island  have  been 
making  calls.  The  President  was  of 
the  number.  He  has  taken  much 
pains  to  explain  the  state  of  tiie  island, 
and  his  policy.  As  political  questions 
seem  all  settled,  and  the  people  are 
content,  there  is  no  matter  which  could 
cause  a  breach  of  good  fellowship. 
Several  boats  have  been  sent  out  from 
the  Caicos,  with  a  freight  of  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  the  minister.  G-od 
bless  the  dear  people ;  they  seem  more 
happy  than  if  you  had  sent  the  Koh-i- 


godly  lives^  and  desired  it,  should  re- 
unite with  110.  The  suggestion  was 
unanimously  approved;  and  an  an* 
Bouncement  beings  made  in  acoordanee 
with  it,  we  had  at  our  first  oommunioa 
ninety-four  membsirs.  We  are  about 
oommencuig  a  BiblcHolass.  There  is  a 
little  jealousy  in  the  ohuroh,  but  as 
whatever  the  ministers  aays,  ia  looked 
upon  as  being  both  law  and  equity,  I 
think  that  spirit  may  be,  without  diffi- 
culty, controlled,  if  not  destroyed. 
Our  ohapel  i»  filled  at  every  serviee ; 
more  full,  I  am  told,  than  it  ha*  been 
for  yean.  Two  membera  have  died 
since  I  came ;  both  died  in  the  faith, 
QiM  the  most  triumphant  do»th  I  ever 
witnessed. 


THEIB  NEW  PASTOE. 

noor  over.  But  as  every  new  visitor* 
or  company  of  visitors,  lays  me  under 
the  necessity  of  praying  with  them,  I 
seem  to  be  literally  almost  always 
praying,  for  I  have  had  thirty  or  forty 
visitors  a  day.  I  pray  with  them 
because  I  really  want  God's  blessing, 
and  because  I  hope  my  so  doing  may 
influence  their  conduct.  The  reports 
from  the  churches  are  tolerably  good, 
but  I  shall  know  more  certainly  in 
January  the  state  of  their  affairs,  as  I 
have  requested  all  the  deacons  to  meet 
for  consultation  in  the  second  week  of 
that  month." 


The  Gospel  in   Italy. 

A  8  many  of  our  friends  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
-^^  the  truth  in  Italy,  and  are  endeavouring  to  support  a  small  band 
of  workers  in  that  country,  we  offer  no  apology  for  inserting  some  recent 
tntelUgence  of  their  labours.  Mr.  Wall  has  been  residing  in  Bologna 
for  eocne  time  paati  and  though  ^q>o8ed  to  much  opposition^  and  sur- 
rounded with  many  ditcourageaients,  haa  not  been  without  signs  of 
success.    To  awaken  sympathy  on  his  behalf,  as  well  as  to  afford  him 
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some  proof  that  he  is  not  forgotten  bj  tiie  Mends  of  missions  in  England, 
we  commend  him  and  his  work  to  the  sympathy  and  layers  of  our 
readers;  and  if  these  lines  meet  his  eye  we  trust  he  will  derire  som*  en* 
conragement  from  tkem  :— 


**  The  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  salyation  of  aonls  in  this  city  and 
neighbourhood  will  not  be  duly  esti- 
mated unless  it  bo  kept  in  mind  that 
these  proyinces  i'ult  the  full  weight 
of  the  Papal  aggression.  While  other 
parts  of  Italy  had  more  or  less 
liherty,  and  were  goyemed  by  princes 
iiu»e  or  less  esteemed,  here  the  priests 
hdd  sway  both  religiously  and  poli- 
tically. The  union  which  existed  be- 
tween the  confessional  and  the  tri- 
bonal  led  the  people  to  regard  reli- 
gion as  the  instnmient  of  deepot- 
iam,  and  they  learned  to  detest  it. 
Unable  to  obtain  justice  under 
priestly  goyemment,  assassinations 
became  almost  regarded  as  neces- 
sary ;  while,  for  the  oyerthrow  of 
the  detested  dominion,  secret  socie- 
ties swarmed  in  eyery  city.  These 
long-continued  eyils  account  for  the 
murders,  reyolts,  fearful  hatred  to  the 
priests,  and  menacing  aspect  of  things 
here  at  the  present  time.  Still,  there  is 
much  that  is  encouraging  in  the  yery 
character  of  the  peopie,  who  would, 
lose  nothing  by  a  fair  compsjtison  with 
any  other  people  in  Italy. 

"  In  the  city  we  haye  recommenced 
our  domestic  meetings.  Fiye  hoosea 
were  offered,  and  ten  brethren  found 
who  are  capable  ofaoding  in  such  little 
gatherings.  One  who  eondncts  a 
meeting  this  winter,  was  led  last  year, 
in  one  of  these  same  meetings,  to 
the  knowledge  of  Christ.  Two  of 
the  other  helpers  were  only  baptised  a 
few  months  since.  The  second  of  these 
meetings  which  I  attended  was  in 
a  back  street,  in  the  house  of  a  Mend, 
who,  on  my  arriyal,  told  me  there  was 
a  poor    woman   on   the    next  floor 


who  would  haye  come  down  but  was 
too  ill.  I  offered  to  haye  the 
meeting  in  her  room  in  case  she 
desired  it.  She  oonsented,  so  up 
we  went.  Poor  woman  !  there  she 
lay,  pale,  emaciated,  and  unable  to 
use  the  needle  by  which  she  gained  her 
bread.  The  room  was  soon  filled 
by  other  hearers,  and  there,  in  the 
presence  of  a  golden  crucifix,  a 
large  painting  of  the  Tirgin,  and  other 
pictures  of  saints,  I  opened  and  ex- 
pounded *  the  sweet  story  of  old.* 
She  Hstened  with  extreme  desire, 
and  the  tears  fell  upon  her  pillow 
as  she  heard  of  Jesus.  On  the 
morrow  she  sent  for  one  of  her 
friends,  to  whom  she  gaye  the 
golden  crucifix,  saying,  *  For  many 
years  I  haye  prayed  to  this  without 
receiying  anything,  now  I  am  resolyed 
to  try  the  Ihing  Ood.*  I  need  not 
say  she  did  not  try  in  yain.  We 
hope  she  will  be  soon  able  to  profess 
her  faith  publicly. 

**  Our  public  meeting  is  now  in  a 
most  encouraging  condition.  Our 
room,  which  will  accommodate,  I 
suppose,  about  four  hundred,,  is 
sometimes  more  than  filled..  About 
a  fortnight  since,  I  axmounced  a  dis- 
course in  reply  to  the  Pope's  lett(»:  to 
the  Protestants.  The  room  was  cram- 
med, and  hundreds  remained  outside. 
They  not  only  remained  without  dis- 
turbing is  the  least,  but  could  not 
be  restrained  from  clapping  of  hands. 
In  consequence  e£  this  discourse, 
seyeral  haye  desired  to  unite  with  us. 
The  number  at  our  prayer-meeting  the 
following  morning  was  more  tiian  a 
hundred. 
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8T7PEBSTITION. 


''  Above  twelve  montliB  since,  one  of 
our  members  died.  The  priest  of  the 
parish  announced  to  his  parishioners, 
that  by  means  of  a  dream  ho  knew 
that  she  was  in  a  sad  state  in  the 
other  world,  and  greatly  in  need  of 
masses  for  her  soul.  He  also  said 
that  certain  doleful  cries  came  from 


the  house  in  which  she  died,  to  him 
at  midnight.  Some  took  alarm,  and  the 
occupants  lefb  the  house,  which  has 
remained  void  for  a  year.  Some 
have  had  a  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the 
priest,  because  the  woman  did  not  die 
in  the  house,  but  at  the  hospital. 


HOSTiLmr  ro  the  priests. 


While  lately  entering  Modena,  I  met 
a  number  of  young  men  in  procession, 
imitating  in  mocking  tones  the  cheuit- 
ing  of  the  priests;  bystanders  were 
laughing.  At  Cesena,  I  am  told,  some 
priests,  on  entering  the  city  recently, 
were  stoned,  and  here,  in  Bologna^ 
last  Friday,  five  priests  were  stabbed 
by  one  they  met  in  the  street.  Hap- 
pily the  wounds  are  not  mortal,  and 


it  is  to  be  hoped  the  assassin  will  re- 
ceive full  justice.  This  state  of  things 
is  for  us  a  peril  and  a  hindrance.  A 
peril,  because  many  think  us  respon- 
sible for  all  that  is  done  against 
the  priests — a  hindrance,  because  such 
hatred  unfits  for  the  reception  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gk>spel.  Some  of  our 
brethren  have  been  insulted  and  me- 
naced in  consequence  of  such  things. 


the  pbiest  and  the  bible. 


'*Last  night  after  our  meeting,  a 
man  came  to  me  and  told  me  he  was 
'  one  of  us,'  and  wished  to  be  acknow- 
ledged. He  told  me  that  he  had  read 
the  Bible  for  years,  though  he  had 
never  attended  a  meeting.  He  said 
that  the  priest  himself  had  given  him 
permission  to  do  so.  We  begged  him 
to  explain  himself,  and  he  told  us  the 
following : — ^He  had  read  the  Bible  at 
home  with  increasing  energy.  One 
evening  he  returned  to  dine,  and 
found  the  book  was  gone.  His  wife 
told  him  the  priest  had  come,  pro- 
nounced it  prohibited,  and  taken  it 
away,  with  the  intention  of  burning 
it.    Up  the   man  jumped   from  the 


table,  and  ran  to  the  priest.  He  found 
him  at  homo.  When  the  priest  saw 
the  man  so  excited,  he  was  fright- 
ened, and  showed  willingness  to  con- 
sent to  anything.  He  gave  him  the 
book  immediately,  and  told  him  he 
might  read  it  as  much  as  he  liked. 
These  converted  Italians  'won't  give 
up  the  Bible.'  The  most  patient  of 
them  I  am  acquainted  with  was  con- 
quered on  this  groimd :  His  wife,  who 
ought  to  be  a  nun,  leads  him  a 
horrible  life ;  he  bore  with  her  tongue 
and  treachery  until  one  day  she  spat 
upon  the  New  Testament,  when  he 
knocked  her  down. 


OOKVINOED  OF  THE  TBT7TH  BT  STBANOS  MEANS. 

''  The  husband  of  one  in  communion  he  had  shown  no  tendency  to  yield  to 
with  us  remained  undecided.  The  the  Word.  Last  week  while  looking 
wife  has  often  prayed  for  him,  but      out  of  his  window  on  the  second  floor 
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two  priests  met  before  his  door.  The 
one  was  young,  the  other  adyanced  in 
life.  Said  the  younger,  'Haye  you 
seen  the  handbills  of  the  Protestants  ? 
It  seems  to  me  the  titles  of  the  discourses 
are  mortal  strokes  against  us.  Do  you 
know  that  they  allow  anyone  to  speak 
after  their  discourses,  and  inyite  even 
the  priests  to  do  so?  Why  do  we 
not  confute  them?*  *Do  you  think 
that  would  be  easy?'  said  the  elder. 
*  Our  learned  men  would  certainly 
be  able  to  stop  their  mouths,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  go,  that  this  scandal 
may  cease.'  Elderly  Priest :  *  In  the 
first  place,  we  cannot  go  without  per- 
mission from  Bome ;  and  in  the  second, 
if  we  did,  we  should  find  it  far  more 
difficTilt  than  you  exj)ect."  *  Why  ? » 
Elderly  Priest :  *  Because,  to  bo  brief, 
these  Gospellers  more  ligorously  con- 
form to  the  gospel  than  we  do,  and 
they  are  not  so  ignorant  as  you  sup- 
pose.'   The  man  listening  at  the  win- 


dow said  to  himself,  'You  hypocrites  I 
you  know,  then,  where  the  truth  is,  and 
you  wish  to  keep  us  £rom  it.  Fou 
shan*t  keep  me,*  He  now  oomes  with 
his  wife  to  the  meetings. 

'  *  These  few  facts  will,  I  trust,  deepen 
in  your  minds  the  conyiction  that 
there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  But  our  Mends  must 
not  flag  in  their  efforts  to  support  it  ; 
indeed,  I  hope  they  will  feel  that  this 
is  the  time  to  make  further  efibrt  to 
help  the  Gospel  in  these  parts.  The 
doors  are  now  open  wide,  we  are  ready 
to  enter.  There  are  other  places  where 
the  people  desire  to  hear  the  Word. 
In  one  city  they  haye  ofifered  a  room, 
in  another  a  church,  for  the  meetings, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do 
more  unless  the  means  are  pro- 
yided.  I  am  waiting  for  the  Lord  to 
help,  and  expecting  Him  to  help  by 
means  of  you. 


Jamaica. 

THE   WOBK   IN    MOBAKT   BAT. 

Mr.  Teall  is  ardently  pursuing  his  work  at  Morant  Bay,  and  writing  in 
October,  says : — 

'*I  amyerybusy,  haying  numerous  building  operations  in  hand,  beside 
supplying  all  the  stations.  At  Prospect  the  mission-house  is  in  such  a  dilapi- 
dated state  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  doing  extensiye  repairs,  and  also  to  build 
seryants'  rooms  in  anticipation  of  funds  from  the  church.  This  station  does 
but  little  yet  in  the  way  of  contribution,  but  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  it 
come  up  to  the  mark.  I  haye  four  interesting  candidates  to  baptise  here. 
There  are  also  six  accepted  candidates  at  Monklands,  and  four  at  the  Bay,  and 
we  are  to  haye  a  further  examination  at  each  of  these  places. 

**  I  haye  now  three  day-schools  in  operation:  Morant  Bay,  under  W.  K. 
Smith ;  Proq>ect,  under  J.  Grole ;  and  Bichard's  Gap,  under  James  Tayler.  The 
building  near  Stony  Gut,  for  the  Alexander  Industrial  School,  is  in  progress, 
and  I  expect  by-and-by  to  establish  another  school  at  Mount  Libanus." 

BESULTS   AKD    PBOSPECTS. 

Our  friends  will   be  pleased  to  hear  continued  good  accounts   of  the 
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Calabar  Institntioxt,  now  remoTed  to  Kingston.    Mr.  Roberts,  the  normal 
school  tutor,  writes,  October  9  : — 

*' You  will  be  glad  to  be  told  that  your  sanguine  hopes  of  remoyal  are 
being  realised.  Nearly  all  who  pointed  the  finger  at  us  are  surprised  at  our 
suGoess,  and  at  the  result  of  our  nine  months'  toil.  The  building  and  grounds 
are  making  an  appearance.  The  chapel  and  Sunday-school  work  and  open- 
air  pleaching,  with  continual  canvassing,  are  telling  on  the  peoploi.  From  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  we  are  got  nearly  nine  hundred,  who  attend  our  evening 
service.  The  Sunday-school  has  risen  from  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  £orty, 
and  our  canvassing  has  brought  promises  of  five  hundred  more  tar  the  school. 

*  *  The  institution  goes  on  weU.  The  students  have  now  to  deal  with  smarter, 
and  more  active  people  than  they  had  in  the  country.  Kingston  will  be  help- 
ful, as  it  is  known  that  many  are  ready  to  strengthen  our  handa  The  day- 
school,  though  opened  at  the  most  sickly  season  of  the  year,  has  risen  to  162 
scholars,  with  over  £10  for  school  fees,  and  £4  for  books.  With  more  studemta 
and  an  asnstant,  the  school  department  will  soon  prove  its  mission." 

In  very  many  of  the  churches  there  have  been  tokens  of  revival,  and 
some  have  received  large  additions  to  their  membership.  From  a  recent 
report  we  find  that  at  Oeho  Bios  seventeen  have  been  baptized ;  at  Sut- 
cliffe,  fifteen ;  at  Maiden,  twelve ;  at  Falmouth^  nine ;  at  Savannah-la- 
Mar,  twenty-one ;  at  Kettering,  twenty-seven.  During  the  past  quarter 
forty-four  persons  have  been  received  into  church  fellowship  at  East 
Queen-street,  Eangston,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  baptized  early  in 
December.  A  large  concourse  of  persons  assembled  to  witness  the  ordi- 
nance, who  were  affectionately  addressed  by  Mr.  Millard,  of  St.  Ann's 
Bay,  who  was  on  a  visit,  and  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  day.  At 
Port  Maria,  Mount  Angus,  Shortwood,  Stewart  Town,  and  Falmouth, 
extensive  repairs  have  been  effected  in  the  chapels,  and  considerable 
sums  laid  out  on  them.  Much  more,  however,  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete what  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hume  arrived  safely  in  Jamaica  early  in  January  to  rejoin  his 
friend  and  colleague^  Mr.  Clarke,  and  on  the  26th  baptized,  at  Mount 
Hermon,  twenty-six  peorsons,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly.  The 
chapel  could  not  contain  those  who  deetred  to  be  present.  Mr.  Hume 
remarks  **  that  the  ordinance  was  obserred  with  great  order  and  aolem- 
nily,  and  this  was  the  more  pleasing,  as  the  number  of  spectators  was 
very  large.  At  this  place  on  the  2Srd  there  were  above  seventy  pmnons 
to  be  baptized.  Thus  at  both  stations,  and  in  many  ways,  I  meet  pleas- 
ing evidence  that  Mr.  Clarke's  devoted  labours  have  not  been  in  vain.*' 

An  incident  very  strange  for  Jamaica,  and  not  a  little  interesting  in 
itself,  has  lately  occurred  in  Kingston.  Mr.  Clarke  states: — "Three 
children  of  Baptist  parents,  now  grown  up,  were  immersed  in  St  Michael's 
Chnrdi.    Mr.  Pierce  consulted  the  bishop  on  the  matter,  and  he 
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'ihere  could  be  no  objeotion  to  it.'  Two  were  daughters  of  Mr.  Harry. 
The  people  now  ask,  '  Is  Mr.  Pierce  a  Baptist?'  Things  are  changed, 
indeed  I '' 

SPI800PAI.  OHimCH. 

The  fHendfl  of  this  now  R^ee  C^urck,  are  bestirring  themselves  in  right 
good  earnest.  Daring  the  month  of  January  seyeral  meetings  of  the 
Synod  have  beau  held  to  determine  as  to  the  future  constitution  of  its 
assemblieA*  tervis  of  membership,  subscriptionsy  and  other  like  matters* 
At  one  of  the  sittings  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  which  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  direction  which  action  is  taking.  The  future  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body  will  be  watched  with  lively  interest : — 

**  Hon.  Dr.  Bowerbank  propoeed  a  **  The  constitutional  question  arose 
resolution,    that  a  committee  bo  ap-      as  to  the  qualification  to  be  possessed 


pointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen>  assuring  Her 
Majesty  that  the  Church  and  Laity,  in 
Synod  assembled,  have  heard  of  the 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  island ; 
but  they  still  retain  the  strongest  feel- 
iQgs  of  attachment  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  royal  person,  &c.,  and  would 
ask  Her  Majesty  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  suddenness  with  which  this 
change  has  been  brought  on,  and  pray- 
ing such  help  firom  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment as  may  seem  meet,  which 
was  seconded  and  canied. 

**  Bev.  S.  H.  Cook  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion that  a  memorial  be  forwarded  to 
His  Excellency  the  €k>vemor,  thank- 
ing His  Excellency  for  his  very  able 
despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  which  evinced  so  much 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  His  Excel- 
lency towards  the  church,  and  further 
thanking  His  Excellency  for  the  very 
liberal  provision  he  has  made,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  for  the  clergy  and 
catechists  for  a  period  of  three  months, 
with  a  request  that  Ss  Excellency 
would  continue  the  same  liberality 
until  Her  Majesty's  farther  pleasure 
be  known,  which  was  seconded  and 
carried. 


by  members  of  Synod,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  none  but  communicants, 
and  who  conform  to  the  rules  as  laid 
down  by  the  Synod,  be  returned  as 
delegates  iroia  the  respective  congre- 
gations. 

**  The  constitutional  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  electors  of  the  Sy- 
nodical  members  should  be  purely 
communicants  or  a  mixture  of  com- 
municants and  non-communicants, 
when  it  was  determined  that  commu- 
nicants alone  be  electors  of  represen- 
tative Sjmodical  members. 

'*  The  constitutional  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Church  Committee 
for  aecnilar  purposes  should  be  com- 
posed of  noA-oommunicants  aa  well  as 
eommuniQating  members  of  the  church, 
when  a  very  lengthy  discussion  arose. 
Several  important  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed by  both  clergy  and  laity  for 
and  against  when  it  was  perceived 
that  the  Synod  had  been  sitting  half- 
an-hour  beyond  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment (9  o'clock  P.M.)  and  his  Lordship 
the  Bishop  then  proposed  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  debate,  and  a^oumed  the 
Synod  accordingly;  the  Benediction 
was  prcmounced,  and  membenr  separ- 
ated   to    meet   at    ten     o'clock   to- 


morrow. 
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Home  Proceedings. 

WE  have  had  very  great  difficulty  |m  mooting  the  demands  for  de- 
putations. As  Mr.  Hobbs  is  the  only  missionary  at  home  able 
to  undertake  such  work,  for  Mr.  Johnson's  health  is  not  sufficiently 
restored,  and  the  cry  from  all  sides  is,  ' '  Send  us  a  missionary/'  we  haye 
scarcely  known  what  to  do.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  our  friends  are  so 
anxious  to  have  the  services  of  a  missionary ;  but  one  cannot  be  everywhere, 
and  therefore  we  must  beg  our  pastors  to  be  content  with  other  arrangements. 

Meetings  have  been  held  in  the  following  places :— 
Ghravesend  and  Sandhurst  ....   Key.  F.  Trestrail 
Canterbury „    P.  Trestrail  and  W.  Sampson 

Princes    Eisboro',  High  Wycombe,    and|  w   A    TT  hb 

Kingsmill  j  >»        •      • 

Cheltenham  and  Gloucester         .        .        »  „  W.  A.  Hobbs 

Leamington ,,  D.Bees 

Swansea,  Llanelly,  Neath,  and  Bndgend    .  ,,  J.  Bigwood  and  J.  Stubbins 

The  Hereford  and  Badnor  district  will  be  taken  by  the  Bey.  D.  Bees,  and 
the  Scottish  southern  tour  by  the  Beys.  Dr.  Haycroft,  T.  C.  Page,  and  W. 
Boseyear. 

NOMIirATION  OP  COMMITTEE. 

As  our  anniyersaries  are  approaching,  we  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  nomination  of  gentlemen  eligible  to  serve  on  the  Committee.  It  is  yery 
important  that  no  one  should  be  nominated  who  is  not  known  to  be  willing  to 
serve,  if  elected.  A  member  of  the  Society  may  nominate  any  number  of 
gentlemen.  The  balloting  list  is  made  up  of  the  names  sent  in,  and  they 
must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretaries  on  or  before  the  31st  of  March.  No 
name  can  be  placed  on  the  list  after  that  day. 

FINANCES. 

The  accounts  close  on  the  dlst  inst.,  but  as  that  date  faUs  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  we  intend,  for  the  accommodation  of  friends  at  a  distance,  to  keep  them 
open  until  the  4th,  by  which  time  all  contributions  intended  to  appear  in  the 
report,  must  be  in  the  Secretary's  hands. 

BEMITTANOES. 

We  again  caution  our  friends  against  sending  their  collections,  &c.,  in 
postage-stamps.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  so.  We  have  found  that  seyeral  remittanoes 
made  this  year  in  stamps  haye  not  reached  the  Mission  House,  and  this  occa- 
sions 'much  disappointment,  and  giyes  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  correspondence. 
Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  the  Qeneral  Post  Office,  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand. 

Dr.  Underhill  arriyed  at  Liyerpool  on  Friday  eyening,  the  I9th  February,  after 
a  tedious  yoyage  of  forty-three  days,  suffering  somewhat  from  feyer,  but  he  is 
now  recoyering  his  usual  health.  He  has  been  much  comforted  by  the 
expressions  of  sjrmpathy  which  haye  flowed  in  from  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Contributions. 

F^rom  January  l^h  to  February  I9thf  1870. 

W.  4:  0.  denotes  tluU  tha  Oolitribatlon  Is  for  Widom  and  Orphans;  N.  P.  for  iTate'M  PreaefUrt ; 

2*.  for  Drannlatioiu ;  8.  for  Schools. 


AmroAX.  SFBMnumoMi. 

Bni»roa«b.  Mr.  W.  H.,   £  «.  d. 
Upron  Farm,  near  An* 
dover   10    0 

Chandler,  Hr.  J.,  Syden- 
ham Park   8  10    0 

Foster,  Mr.  R.S.,Kilbarn    1    I    0 

Freer.  Mr.  F.  A.,  Cam- 
den Town    S    0    0 

SeUar,  Hr.  W.,  Gonatan- 
tinople 110 

DOMATIOVS. 

**  A  Baptist  Family,  Dor- 
set"      8    0    0 

Do.,  for  IT  &  0 0  10    6 

Sterenaon,  Hrs.,  Black- 
heath   SS    0    0 

Webb,  Mr.  Henry 6    0    0 

Yoong  Men's  HL«tionary 
Association  at  Messrs. 
J.  and  R.  Morley's    ...5    0    0 

18.  Wood  Street,  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Blest, 0    A    0 


Under  &B 0 


LCOACIBS. 

Erans,  the  Ute  Mr.  Thos., 

of  Haverfordwest,  cabi- 
net maker,  Messrs.  O. 

Palmer  and  Henry  T. 

Norman,  execntors,  by 

Mr.  Wm.  Rees  10    0    0 

Flint,  the  late  Mr.  BenJ. 

Francis,  of  Margate, 

by  Hessrs.  T.  and  F. 

L.  Flint,  executors  ...  19  19    0 


Loudon  and  Middlksbx. 


Cftmberwell.       Cottage 

Green,  for  W  &  O...... 

Chel»eaChapeI,for;r&  0 
DalsUm.      Loxembonrg 

Hall,  Sunday  School... 
Henrietta  Street,  for  W 

ft  O  

Highgate,  for  IT  ft  0  ... 
John    Street,    Edforare 

Road 

Kennini^on.  Charles  St. 

Sunday  School,  for  NF 

perT.  M.  M.  A 2 

Maxe  Pond,  for  YF  ft  0      6 
Moor  Street,  St.  Giles*, 

for  FT*  0  1 

Nottlnic    UUl.   Cornwall 

Road,  for  IF  ft  0  3 

Regent's  Park,  for  W&  0  13 
Spmcer  Place,  Juvenile 

Association 5 

Tottenham,  for  TF*  ft  0    3 

Do.. Sunday  School,  for 
IfPf  per  T.  H.  M.  A. 

Do.,  West  Green,  per 

T.  M.  M.  A 8 

Vernon  Chap.,  for  fTftO    8 
Walthamstow.  Wood  St., 

for  W^O      

Walworth  Road  Sunday 

School,  for  Mr.  BeMg, 


1    0 
5    0 


1  13    8 


7    0 
0    0 


5  13    6 


2  6 

0  0 

7  1 

2  4 

8  5 

0  0 

10  0 


0  12    5 


ft    0 
0    0 


8  10    0 


10  0  0 
Do.,  for  Mrs.  Andirson*s 

8ehool.Jessors 5    0    0 

Do.,   for  Mr.  MoWs 

Jkkooi,Jetior€  ......    6    0   0 


Westbonm  e  Grove  Gene- 
ral  Bible  Class  Assoc., 
by  Mr.  J.  R  PhOUpe,  £  s.   d. 
Trea8ttrer,for  Odna...     7    6    5 


BKDFOnnSHIBS. 

Ivinghoe,  for  ITft  0 0  10    0 

Luton,  Union  Chapel,  for 

W&  0 1  10    0 

RIdgmount.  for  IF  ft  0...  10    6 

Do.,  forJV^JP 1  17    9 

Do.,  for  Mr.  Ptgg^  Bar 

hamas  ....^  2 


Riseley.for  W  8c  0  0  18 

Sandy,  for  IT  ft  0... 0    9 

Stotfold,  for  IF  ft  0   0  10 

Thurlelgh,  for  IFft  O ...  0    6 

Do.,for  JirP  0  18 


BKaESHiaa. 

Blackwaier,  for  IFft  0...    1  10  0 

Bourton 17    7  7 

Do.,  for  IF  &0 3    0  0 

Reading,  King's  Road  ...  38    1  8 

Do.,  for  IF  ft  0 5    0  0 

SIndlesham.for  JV^/' 0  18  0 


BCCKIMOQ  AM  SHIIIB. 

Aylesbury  110 

Do.,  for  IFftO 1     6    0 

Do.,  foriirp 1    2    2 

Drayton     Parslow,    for 

NP 1    4    3 

Fenny  Stratford,  for  IF 

ft  0 1    0 

Olney,  toriir/*  4    0 

Stoney  Stratford 1  10 

Do.,  for  IF  ft  0 1    0 


Wendover  0  10    6 


CAunarooKSHTas. 
Cottenhsm,  Old  Baptist 

Chapel,  for  IF  ft  0   ...    1    0 

Do.  do.,  tor  NP. 2    4 

Haddenham    h    9 

Do.,  for  IFft  0 1    0 

Wisbeach,  Victoria  Road 

Ohapel,  for  IF  ft  O  ...    0    6 


0 
3 
6 
0 


North  East  Cambbidossbiu. 
Barton  Mills  and  Mllden- 

hall  9    0  0 

Burwell    9    6  1 

Islebam 8    5  8 

Soham 10  10  0 

West  Row    1  10  0 


Less  expenses. 


33  11    9 
0  17    0 

37  14    9 


CnssHitB. 
Birkenhead.  Welsh 

Church,  for  y  P. 2  16  2 

Chester 1  16  9 

Do.,forJirP   9    7  3 

Northwich,  foriVP......  0  10  0 


COBHWALL. 

Hayle  3  0  7 

Do.,  for  IF  ft  O. 0  5  0 

Redruth  11  8  7 

Saltaah 10  16  7 

Do.,  for  IFft  0 1  15  0 

Do.,forA'P 2  2  10 


Dbbbtbhrs.     £  s,  d. 
Crieh,  for  IFftO  098 


0  13    0 


0 
0 


DrVONSBIBI. 

Appledore,  for  WA  0 ... 
Barnstaple.       Bontporfe 

Street,  for  IF  4:  0 1    5 

Brixham,  for  IFftO 010 

Exeter.     South   Street, 

for  IT  ft  O I 

KIngskerswell.  for  N  P...    2 
Swlnbridge.    Uttle  Hill 

Sunday  School,  forNP 
Thorverton,  for  IF  ft  0 


1 

0 


0 
I 

8 

10 


Ddbbak. 
Hamsterley 

Esisx. 

Halstead 

Do.,  for  IF<fcO 

Dford  Sunday  School 

Longhton 

Plalstow,  foriFP 


9    9 

0  11 

1  0 
7    3 


Thombury.  for  IF  4-  0... 

Uley.for  IF&O. 

Winchcomb    

Do.,  for  N  P  

Parkend  and  Yorkley  ... 

Do.  for^•p   

Haxpsbibb. 
Brockenhunt,  for  IFft  0 
Broughton 

Do.,  for  IF  ft  0 

Emsworth,  for  Jtr  P  

East  Meon,  for  N  P 

Landport.     Lake   Road 

Chspel.  for  IF  &  0  ... 
Niton,  Isle  of  Wight 

Do.,  for  IF  ft  0 

Newport,  ble  of  Wight... 

Do.,  for  IFft  0  ....M... 

Do,foriFP 


2  0 
8  3 
0  10 
5    0 

3  0 
0  17 


0 
9 

0 
0 


Dobsbtsbibb. 

Dorchester,  for  IFftO...  1  0  0 

Foole,for  IFftO  1  14  9 

Weymouth,  for  IFft  0...  1  10  0 


1    5    6 


3 

0 
6 

4 


0  13    9 


GLOUCBSTBaSHIRB. 

Cheltenham.   Salem  Ch. 

for  IFft  0 6    0  0 

Chipping  Sodbury 8    3  0 

Eastragton.  Indepen.Ch.  1    1  I 

Do.,foriVP  0  17  0 

Godngton,  for  IF  ft  O...  0    4  6 

Do.,foriirP  1    4  7 

Kingstanley,  for  IF  i;  0  10  0 

Nailsworth.  Tab.,for3rP  3    8  7 

Tetbury  1  15  6 

Do.,  forJFP  0  10  6 

Do.,  forlFifrO 0    3  0 

Tewkesbury   IB    9  8 

Do.,  for  China   2    0  0 

Do.,  for  NP 8  11  0 


3?   0    8 
Less  expenses  and  amount 
acknowledged  before...  16  16    0 


5    4    8 


0  10 
0    7 
13    0 
1116 

0  19  2 

0  11  2 

0  10  0 

7  10  3 

2    8  3 

0    9  2 

0    3  4 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 


Portsmouth,  Portsea,  and  Southsea 

Auxiliary : 
Poitsea.  Kent  Street  Ch.  60    7    9 
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£  $.  d, 
SoQthsca.   St.  Faal*sSq. 

Chapel M    6  8 

Do.,  Kbenezer  Ctupel      5    8  6 

Landport.Lake-rd.Chap.  tS  17  6 

Do.,  Herbert  Street  ...    4  18  6 

Do.,  Park  View  Cbapel    0    6  8 

Emsworth.  ZionCbapel    5  18  6 

Do.jforJirP  0    9  2 


IM    1    9 

Len  ezpeoaeflandanioant 
acknowledged  before   1S7  18    0 


24    8    9 


Soafbampton  Union  of  Bapllit 
Cbarches : 

CoUecUoD,  I'ubUc  Meet- 
ing     2  1»  1 

Souibampton.   East  St.  7  16  7 

I>o„1orWUO 1    7  0 

Do.,  Portland  Chapel  87    A  6 

Do.,  Carlton  Cbapel...  9    ft  7 

Do.  do.,for  Tr<itO  ...  110  0 

Shirley 8  14  6 

66  II  8 

Lesfl  expenses 13  6 

67  9  9 
Wflilow.  Isle  of  Wight, 

for  ITfcO  0  10  0 

Winchester.    Cifcy  Road 

Chapel,  for  ?r  A  O I  II  6 

HxnKroaDeaims. 

Hereford,  for  Jf  P 8  16  0 

Norton    Sceenforth,    for 

wat  0 0  10  6 

HiBTFOmDSHXftCi 

Bnntingtord,  for  W  8t  0  0  10  0 

Do.,for3rp  0  10  0 

Hitchln,for  ITfcO 6    8  10 

Do.,  for  if  J»  0  14  9 

Harkyate  Street  12    2  9 

Do,  for  WitO 0  16  0 

Do.,  for  ^^P  8  II  10 

HUMTIKaDOireHIBII. 

Oflford,  for  H  P 1    0  6 

St.  NeoU.for  YT&O  ...  Oil  0 

Beasells  Green,  for  iiri*  1    2  7 

Birchington 0    6  9 

Bromley,perT.M.M.A.  2    0  6 

Chatham.     Zlon  Chapel  5    7  0 

Do.,toTlfP  0  19  0 

Faver»ham,!br  ?rfcO...  I    0  0 

King»down 9  18  € 

Maidstone.    Bethel   Cb. 

Sunday  School  2    8  8 

Margate,  for  IF  ft  0 4    0  0 

Meopham,  ftir  IT&O...  1    6  0 

Do,  for  i«rP  2    0  6 

Kew  Croaa.     Brockley 

Road,  for  WS:0 1  10  0 

St.  Peter's 8    4  0 

Do.,  for  W^  0 6    6  6 

Shooter  sHDlBnndaySch.  0  14  8 

Smarden,  for  W  ft  0 1    0  0 

LANCAtBtM. 

Ashton  -  nnder  -  Lyne. 

Welbeck  Street 8  14  1 

Xacnp.  Ebeneter Chapel, 

tar  Who  1    0  0 

Birkenhead.  Chraage Lane  22  IS  9 

Do.,foriiri>Il«IW    ...  12    0  0 

Do.,  tatMr.Q,W,  Ihtm- 


£t.  d, 

mpporitjf  ormhan^l    6  0  0 

Blackpool,  for  TT  &  O  ...    1  8  4 

Do.,forM»  I  16  6 

Colne.ftw  irafcO 9  2  0 

Liverpool.  Myrtie  Street, 

for  WAO  60  0  0 

Do.,  Pembrete  Cbapel  49  18  7 

Do.  do ,  for  W  Jb  O 

(additional) 5  0  0 

Manchester.     BTory  St. 

Sunday  Schl.,  for  JIT  P   0  5  6 

08waldtwistle,lDr)rA0    0  17  10 

Do  ,  for  iir  P I  4  1 

Preston.   Fbhex^gate  St., 

totW^O 1  10  0 

Wigan.    (Soarithrlck  St., 

ftr  ir^O 1  1  6 


LnOllTStSHIBB. 

Leicester.  Harvey  Lane, 


5    7 


LiKCOLKBBUlB. 

Alford  0    8  6 

Do.,  for  IK*  0 0    3  0 

Great  Grimsby,  for  IT*  0  10  0 

NonroLK. 

Aybham,  fbr  IT  4*  0 0  10  0 

Bscton.  for^P I  13  2 

KenninghaU,  for  IT  4*  0  0  17  9 
Lynn.    Stepney  Chapel, 

for  IT*  0  2    0  0 

Do.  do.,  lor  ATP 17  0 

SwafTIiam,  for  TT*  0...  4    1  6 

Tittleihall,for  ITdtO...  0    9  6 

Wor8tead,for  ir^O  ...  17  2 

Do.,  for  Mr.  /.  /.  Ful' 

Ur's  School,  W.4/Hea  1  19  9 
Yarmouth.  St.  George's 

Danes,  tnWdt  0 2  13  10 


NORTHAMPTONSHiaC . 

Aldwinkle,for  YFditO...    0  l^i  0 

Gallsborovgh,  for  WJt  0    0  18  0 

King's  Sutton,  for  N  P...    0  18  6 

Kiuffsthorpe,  for  IT  <fr  0    0  10  0 

Kislingbury,  for  IT  4*  0      0  10  3 
Northampton.     Prince's 

Street,  for  W^  0 1  5  0 

Roade 0  5  1 

NormioSAirBHiRx. 
Nottinghani.  Collection, 

Pnbllc  Meeting 7  6  11 

Contributions,    Derby 

Road 98  2  10 

Do.,  George  Street  ...  30  4  1 

Do.,  Circus  Street 6  9  1 

Do.,  Basford.    Popper 

Street  2  18  10 

Do.,  Newark    2  1  6 

Do.  do.,  Sunday  School, 

tor  Je$9or4  Sehod  ...    1  9  10 

133  13  1 
Less  ezpeniei  and  amonnt 

acknowledged before...l06  0  7 

27  It  6 

Anranatotwr  remitted...   0  t  6 

2S  0  0 


OxroKtwatBi. 

Bloxh&tti,  for  Jf  P. 0  18  9 

Woodstock,  for  irib  O...  0  12  0 

Do.,  for  if  P  ............  17  0 


£   s.d. 

RUTLAMD. 

LangMm.forJfP 0  12   0 

BovKanmmu. 

Bath 5  13    6 

Beckington,  foriirP......  Ill    8 

Frome.     Badooz  Lane, 

tor  W^O 2    6    8 

Keynsham,for  »K*0...  1    0    0 

Montacute,  for  ff  4*  0 ...  1    •    t 

FauUon,  for  W^O  . — .  0  118 

Do.,  foriirp  .......M...  8    14 

PilJ.forJfP  0    8    9 

SheptonMaUet.foriirp  0  li    0 
Taunton.    Silver  Street, 

for  IT^fcO  8    0    0 

Watchet,  for  WkO 0  16    7 

Do.,  for  iV  P  1    0    6 

Williton.feriirp.^ 1    €10 

YeovU,  for  irfcO   800 

STArvoaDeuisK. 

Coaeley.   Providence  Cb. 

for  ir&O 1    0    6 


BovrouE. 
Suffolk,  on  Boconnt,  by 

Mr.     S.    H.    Cowtil, 

Treaaurer 60    0  0 

Ipswich.    Stoke   Green, 

torWkO 2    0  0 

Somerleyton  14    0  0 

Do.,  f or  »r«t  0 1    0  0 

Sudbury,  for  TT  &  0 1  15  6 

Walton,  for  W9bO  8  10  0 

Do.,for;irp 1  11  2 

Wiston 1    0  0 

Do.,for2irP  0    9  9 

StntsxT. 
Bichmond.  Lecture  HaU, 
lot  Wd:0 1    »    8 


SoasBX. 
Chichester,  for  Jf  P  .... 


0    8    6 


WAEWtCKSHimB. 

Birmingham.   Harbome 

Chapel,  for  TFtC-O......  1    1  9 

Do.,  Lodge  Road,  for 

yp  0    8  6 

Dnnchurt^ 8  15  6 

Henley-in-Arden,  for  W 

Sc  0 0  10  0 

WxaTMOEBLAMD. 

Broogh,  &e 0  17  • 

WiLTsnias. 

Bratton 7    6  6 

Do.,  for  TT 4^0 15  8 

Chippenham,  for /r  P ...  1  12  0 

Corton,forirdK>.........  0    9  0 

Do.forJVP 0    6  6 

Devises,  for  W^  0 •  4    0  9 

Imber  Tilshead,  Rushall, 

Down,  and  Metberavon  4  18  8 

Melksham,  foriVP 0    5  6 

New  Swindon,  for  ffdkO  0    8  9 

Do.foril^P 0    8  6 

Porton,  for  Jf  P. «>•••  0    7  9 

Swindoft 2  U  6 

Upper  Stratton 6  10  0 

Whitbonrna«  kxW^O  8    6  0 

WOMOnmasttB. 

fivesham,  on  aMonnt ...  19   6  0 

Bedditch,  tor  If  ft  0......  0  It  0 

Do.,fbrJfP..........^  6   6  0 
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£*, 

d. 

Bhlpttoa-oD-StDiir^.^^. 

S  IS  11 

Do.,  for  W  dbO ^ 

1     4 

3 

Do  « for  2r  P  vM******.** 

1     6 

8 

Uploo>on-Severn  .......^ 

1     0 

0 

TOBESHIKB. 

Banoldswlck,  fbr  N  P,„ 

1    0 

0 

JMrnsicy  •••.^••» ••*••«•••••« 

la  18 

6 

Do.,  for  )F^  0  ......... 

1  1 

6 

Cowiinx  Hill.forJTP... 

1    9 

0 

EMTbj.torWhO 

0    7 

8 

Gilderaome,  for  IT  ^  0... 

1  10 

0 

1    0 

0 

Do.,forAP"/oKp*** 

umUr     Mr,     EllU, 

Je$»ore 

»    6 

0 

Hndderafleld.  BaUiBaU- 

dingK...... 

7    9 

6 

Keicbler.  for  W^  0...... 

1    4 

0 

Leeds.     South   Parade, 

on  MCCOUDt   •...«.••..••••. 

40    0 
89  15 

0 

Do.,  Blenheim  Chapel 

6 

Do.,    for  Mr.   Q.    W, 

ThotfuoHtWeMAfiriea  11    0 

0 

Lixidley.  Oaks,  for  Tf  i;  0 

0  17 

6 

waaeiMsiQ    ........«..•.*•..« 

ft    1 

4 

Do.,  for  F*  ^  0  

0  15 

0 

NORTH  WALES 

• 

Caknabvokshibi 

« 

13  17 

6 

DiNBieBBuias. 

CeltamAwr.  Siec,  for  y  P 

0  12 

8 

1    6 

6 

MOMTOOKKBYBBIBJi. 


Newtown,  for  fT  A  0. 


1 


».  d. 
9    6 


SOUTH  WALBS. 

BaacEMocKSHUui. 

Beaufort,  for  N  P 0  11    8 

Breeon.    Kenslnirton  Ch.    1  19    6 
BnrnmawT.    Cainuy,  for 

>/»..... 1     4    4 


CABMAETHBIiaBIBS. 

Oannel.  Great  Moantain    0  14    6 


OLAKOBOAMaBBB. 

Canton.    Hope  Charch     10    0  0 

Cardiff.    bUoam,forA'i>    1    6  3 

Do.,  TredegarTilIe....»    2    8  0 

Treforeat.    UtMinus 16  6 


MoMMOimuaiEB. 
Abergavenny.    Liou  St., 

for  IT  ^  0  0 

Uantanian,  for  JV  P 0 

New  l^red^tar,  for  2i  P  1 

Rhymney... 0 

Do.,  for  ^i'....M.........  0 


16  6 

15  6 

10  0 

11  0 
4  3 


Pbxbbokcbbibb. 

HaTerfordwest.Beihe«dal21  11  8 

Pembroke    ti  13  8 

Pembroke  l>ock.    Bosh 

9treet.......M...  n... 17  16  8 

^ wwiTiar.. ....... .»......<......    w  If  ^ 


0    8 


ft  11 


FOREIGN, 

CHAKMBL    IdLANDfl. 

Guernsey.    Gatel,  by  Mr. 

M.  de  Putron 1 

Jersey.  St.  HeUeni,GroTe 

Street  Sunday  School, 

foriV/>,by>Ir.  J.  T. 

Hnmby 8 

SwiTZtCBJUANU. 

Berne,  for  N  P^  under 
Mr.  Wmgtr,  by  M.  R. 
de  WaUevUU 16  13    0 

CbrreeMdfi~£3  10s.  ac^owledged  n  laat  montb*s  Herald  under  Salem  Chapel,  Cheltenham,  should  hare 

been  entered  as  follows.— Jfr.  BeHhan*  and  FwnUy,  £Z  lOt. 

We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following  list  of  Contributions  to  the 
BIBLE  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY. 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen.    208,   Geonr« 

btreet,  tor  If  P  ........ 

Alrdrie,forJV/>. 

EUhifor  Wd:  0   

Do.,foriV/'   

Eyemouth,  f'TjIf/*  

Forres,  for  If  *  0 

Fortrose,  for  A' /»   

Qlasfow.  Blackfriars  St., 

for  W4^0 

Irvine,  for  JV/* 

KUmamock,  torNP 

Kirkcaldy.    Whytes 

Cansaway.  for  HP 

Paisley.      Victoria   Ch., 

forJVP 

St.  Andrews,  for  JVP  ... 

IRELAND. 
Ballymooey.    Garryduff,' 

fovN  P, 

Carrickfergus,  for  lY  P 
Tobbermore 


£«.  d. 


2  4 

0  14 

0  9 

1  10 
1  10 
1    0 

3  2 


e 

€ 
6 
€ 
6 
0 
4 


8    9    6 

0  18    0 

1  19    • 

4    9    6 

8    8    5 

1    3  11 


1    2    6 

1    8    S 
9  15    6 


Fr<m  IH  Oct,  1869,  to  3Ut  Jan.y  1870. 


LOMOOK. 


£«.  d. 

Benctfink,  Mrs. 0  10    6 

Bogby.  Mr 0    5    0 

Dawson,  Miss 0    5    0 

Hitchcock  and  Williams  1     I    0 

Martin,  M..  Esq 1    1    0 

Maiar,  B.,  Esq 0  10    0 

Pattison,  S.  K.,  Esq 110 

Payne,  Mr 0  10    0 

Room,  Rev.  C 0    5    0 

St.  Clair,  Key.  Geo 0    5    0 

Smith,  C.  W.,Esq.  .....  0  M    6 


BBDfOBlMBIBB. 

Bedford   0  U    0 

LeIghtOD  Buxsard 8    16 


BcBBSBiar. 

Ashampstead  ••.....m 

Newbury 

Windsor  

Vokingham 


0  10 
8  14 
8    8 

3  15 


0 

10 
6 
6 


BoOKUOHAlliHlBB. 

Baideaham  ...............    I  16 


CaMBBinoiaanB. 

OuBhridKe  7  IB  0 

Ckattfrta 8    I  6 

OsMeaham 4    9  8 

Haddoobam..................  2    6  0 

Astoo  ...M«... Ma. ...........  0    16 

March 1  10  0 


£  s.  d. 

Swsfmej 0  18    0 

Sutton 0  10    0 

WUltefham 2    6    0 


DCBBTSBIBB. 

Leaand  Holloway  Branch 
Bible  Society 25    0 


DsyONSBIBB. 

Appledore,  Darracote,  J., 

Esq 

Brizham 

Devanport 

Bsetar  .M 

Kingsbridce.^.. 


0 
17 

2 
10 

5 
12 


2 
i 
1 
1 
1 

Newton   1 

Plymouth...... 83  16 

Torquay  2  11 

Tories 1  15 

GtOOOBSlBBSni&B. 

Canpden 0  1ft 

Cheltenham 3    8 

Beatham,    Mr.,   Family, 

^Sabfaaih  Oflbriags 8:iO 

Tewkasbwy   ...«i..^..,...  2  15 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 

1 
6 

0 

4 


Do.,  East  Strsefr. 
Portland 


0  16    7 
8    3    7 


Hbbtfobdsbuuu 

Berkhampstead 

Boxmoor 

Herael  iivmpstead 

Uitchin M 

St.  Albans » 

Trtng   

Watford  


1  4 
8  X 
1    5 

3  19 
a  2 
5    1 

4  7 


6 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 


Broadstairs,  Mlas  Gould 

Chatham 

Maidstone   

St.  Peter's «... 

Woalwich,  Bev.  C.  Box 


Lakqa«bibb* 
Bury,  Bar.  J.  Webb ...... 


nuimilODOIftBIBB. 

Bhxntlsham ....«....» 8    2  6 

St.  Ives... .««.—««.....,..»..«    0  15  0 

.•....^^«....    0  II  0 


Bammhibb. 
SonthamptoD,  Carlton  Rd.    1  17    9 


LsioxarBB. 
Victoria    Boad  Chapal. 
Weekly  Offsrtngs  ...... 


2    0    0 

2  12    6 

3  16  10 
0  12  6 
9    1    0 


0  10    6 


8    0    0 


LiKCOLRSBIBB. 

Maltbr 2  18    0 

Doatim,  Rev.  C.  fish 0    4   0 

NoBTiAaanxmsBtBB, 
FatartKitongh l  18   0 
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0 
0 
6 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 


OXPOBDfBIIUI. 

£  t.  d. 

Banbnry  2  19    0 

ChippinK  Norton   0  19    0 

Milton 3    9    6 

Oxford 2    0    0 

Tew  0  10    0 

Thame.  £.  Dodwell,  Esq.  2    0    0 

SOMBRSBTtBIRS. 

Bath 5  10    0 

Borough  Bridge,  Baker, 

Rey.T.,  0  10 

Bridgewater   8  10 

Keynsham  0  12 

Stoguinber 0  II 

Tannton  4    2 

Watchetiby  Mm.  Gimb- 

Wellington  S    4 

WlUiton  0  10 

Warwicksbikb. 

Birmingham  It  12 

WiLTBHXRB. 

Coraham 0  15 

WORCBSTXBBH IRB. 

Blnckley  1    2 

Evc»ham 1    2 

Pershore S    8 

Upton-on-Serern. 

A  friend  per  Rev.  J. 

Dankley  1    0    0 

M'e«tmancote 0    6    0 

YORKBBIRS. 

Bradford,  Weatgate IS  19    6 

Halifax 0    3    0 

Hcbden  Bridge  6    0    6 

Lindley,  Oakea  Chapel...  8  13    8 

Sutton u  15    0 


SCOTLAND. 

£  .  d. 

Aberdeen 6  15  0 

Aberchlrder,  J.  Alexan- 

dcr,  Baq.Jnn 1     1  0 

Alford,  Walker,  Jamea, 

B«q    I    0  0 

Amtruiher 6  I4  6 

Arbroath 2    0  0 

Berwick  4    0  0 

Bowmore.  Campbell,  J., 

Esq 1     0  0 

Bridge-of- Allan,  Mr.  J. 

JE*nllar,jan 10  0 

Bnnneaf>an.  Mnll,  MeaarB. 

e.  M'Qoarrie  and  8on  3    3  0 
Bnrra,     Shetland,    Mr. 

Inkaten 0    6  0 

Comrie,    P.    M'Farlaiie, 

Etq 1     I  0 

Cupar   a  10  0 

Dundee,  Meadowside  Ch.  16    7  5 

Subacriptiona...  6  10  0 

Dnnfermline  2    5  0 

Edinburgh 19  14  6 

Fortroae   0  16  0 

Galaahiela    6    I  0 

Glasgow,   John    Sti^eet 

Church 10    0  e 

Subacriptiona...  37  15  0 

Greenock 7  12  6 

Irrlne 2    2  6 

Johnstone 6    5  0 

Kilmarnock 4  12  0 

Kirkcaldy,  White*a 

Canaeway  Church 4    0  0 

BubacriptionB 2    0  6 

Laurence  Kirk  4    0  0 

Leitb,  Mra.  D.  Plrrle   ...  0  10  0 

Lockgilphead  BaptiBt  Ch.  2    0  0 

Newburgh,  Baptlat  Cb.  10  0 

Mr.  Jamea  Wood...  0  10  0 

NewMiinea 0    8  0 


£«.  d. 

Paialey,  Geoiige    Street 

Church 8    0  0 

8ubacripttoBa......lt2    1  0 

Perth   IS    0  0 

Rothaay  14  0 

St.  Andrewa  1  15  0 

Strone,     Fort    William, 

Alex.  Cameron,  Eaq...    2    0  0 

Tobermory,  Bap.  Church    10  0 

WALES. 
BRKCOManixB. 

Cwmdwr 0    7  6 

Llanfrynach    0  II  0 

Llanganh 0  14  6 

Llangors 0    911 

Llangammareh  Salem  ...  0  12  9 

Llanwrtyd 1    9  9 

Ynyay-felin 0    9  6 

Carbartonbbibe. 

Capel  y  Beirdd  0  5  0 

Gam  dolbenmaen 0  U  6 

Gilfach I  6  5 

Fumt«hirk. 
Rhyl I    S    6 

Glamoroanshirb. 
Cardiff,  Bethany  Chapel     7    19 
Cowbridge  4  17    6 

Radkobbbibk. 

Evenjob   1    5    6 

Howey 0  13    9 

Knighton... 0  12    0 

Llandilo  Moriah I  18    3 

Preateign i    O    6 

FOREIGN. 
Anatralia. 

Adelaide,  Zton  Chapel 

and  George  8t,Stepney  12  10    0 


FOEEIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


Africa-—* 

Caxbrooxb,  Smith,  R.,  Jon.  3;  Saker,  A., 
Jan.  5. 
Amkrica — 

Newtow,  Maaa.,  Bulhud,  £.,  Feb.  3. 
AaiA— 
IxniA — 
AoRA,  Oregaon,  J.,  Deo.  31. 
Amporb,  Fearce,  O.,  Jan.  18. 
Allababad,  Bate,  J.  D.,  Jan.  19. 
Baribal,  Jordan,  C^  Dec.  31. 

„         Sale,  J.,  Jan.  14. 
BoBBAT,  Paraons,  J.,  Dec.  21. 
„         Peters,  C.  P.,  Jan.  1. 
Caixutta,  LewiB,  C.  B..  Dec.  28,  Jan.  11, 18. 
„         Bodway,  J.  D. 
.,         Wenger.  J.,  Jan.  10, 11. 
Dacca,  Supper,  F^  Jan.  14. 
Drlbi,  Parsons,  J.,  Jan.  17. 
JBaaoRE,  Ellia,  R.  J.,  Jan.  3. 
MoMGBYR,  Campagxutc,  J.  A.,  Jan*  7. 

Lawrence,  J.,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  3,6,11. 


f» 


Patna,  Broadway,  D  P.,  Jan.  16. 

SBRAMroRX,  Prafford,  J.,  M.A.,  Jan.  25. 
Ckylon — 

Colombo,  Pigott,  H.  R.,  Dec.  27,  Jan.  28. 

Kakdt,  Waldock,  F.  D.,  Jan.  8,  22. 
Europe — 

Fraxcz,  Morlaix,  Jenkina,  J., 

St.  Brieuc,  Banhon,  Y.  E.,  Jan.  22. 
Tremel,  Leooat,  O.,  Jan.  22. 

NoRWAT,  Stavanger,  Hubert,  G.  Jan.  10. 

Wbbt  Indieb — 

Hatti,  Port-au-Piinoe.  John,  S.  9.,  Jan.  19. 
Sax  Fbrkakdo,  Gamble,  W.  H.,  Jan.  29. 
Trimidav,  Law,  J.,  Dec.  8. 

Jamaica— Annotto  Bay.  Jones,  S.,  Jan.  6. 
jOTicho,  Clone,  J.,  Jan.  10. 
„       Hume.  J.,  Jan.  19. 
Kingston,  East.  D.  J^an.  7. 
Morant  Bay,  Teall,  w..  Jan.  22. 
Spaniah  Town,  Phillippo,  J.  M.,  Jan.  9. 
St.  Ann's  Bay,  Millaid,  B.,  Jan.  7. 


Sabscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  BaptiBt  Missionary  Society  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  the  Bey.  Frederick  Trestrail,  and 
Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D.,  Secretaries,  at  the  Mission  House,  2,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Row,  London  ;  in  Edinbuboh,  by  the  Hev.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John 
Mac  Andrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glaboow,  by  John  Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Caloftta;  by  the  Kot. 
C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press.  Gontribntions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs. 
Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Co.*b,  51,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the 
Treasurer. 
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BY  THE  REV.  "SV.  LANDELS,  D.D. 


n. 


THE  FULFILMENT.— Acts  ii.  1—13. 


THE  Saviour  did  not  disap- 
point the  expectations  of 
His  disciples.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  although  delayed  for 
a  time,  was  ultimately  given. 
When  the  day  of  Pentecost, — that 
is  "  the  feast  of  the  ingathering," 
when  the  loaves  prepared  from 
the  com  of  the  year  were  offered 
as  a  thank-offering  to  the  Lord, 
and  which  took  place  fifty  days 
after  the  resurrection, — wasfiUly 
come,  they  were  all  vHth  otic  accord 
in  one  pkbce.  And  suddenly  there 
came  a  sound  from  Jieavcn  as  of 
a  rushing  mighty  vnnd,  and  it 
filled  all  the  house  wliere  they  were 
ritting.    And  there  ajypeared  unio 


them  cloven  ton^n^,  like  as  of  fire, 
and  it  sat  upon  each  of  tliem.  And 
they  were  all  filled  %vith  tJie  Holy 
Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  vnth 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave 
tJiem  utteinnce,  (Acts  ii,  1 — 4.) 
So  the  Lord,  who  never  fails  in 
His  promise,  and  delays  not  to 
fulfil  it  except  for  good  reasons, 
in  His  own  good  time  proved 
Himself  faithful,  and  as  He  had 
said,  supematurally  endowed  His 
servants,  and  equipped  them  for 
their  work. 

The  time  in  which  tlce  event  took 
pla^ie  is  spoken  of  in  a  mannef 
which  shows  that  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  it  was  appropriate 
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to  the  occurrence.     While  we  can 
very  well  understand    that  the 
patient  waiting  which  was  im- 
posed on  the  disciples  was  salu- 
tary in  its  influence ;    and  can 
conceive  of  their  being  required 
to  wait  on    that  account;    that 
does  not  explain  why  they  were 
required  to  wait  just  so    long; 
and  why  we  are  told   in  such 
pointed  manner,  that   whe7i  flie 
day  of  Pentecost  had  fully  come, 
the  Spirit  was  given.     This  lan- 
guage evidently  points  to  some- 
thing in  the  time  which  rendered 
it  eminently  fitting  that  the  event 
for   which    they    were    waiting 
should  then  transpire. 

Looking  closely  into  the  mat- 
ter, we  can  see  one  reason  for  its 
taking  place  then  in  the  fact 
that  greai  multitudes  not  only  from 
Palestine,  InU/rom  different  parts 
of  the  world,  were  then  assemikd 
in  Jerusalem,  who  would  become 
eye-witnesses  of  the  event,  and 
be  brought  under  the  sound  of 
the  apostles'  preaching,  and  thus 
be  able  on  returning  to  their 
homes  to  publish  in  their  several 
localities  what  had  taken  place. 
The  assemblage  appears  to  have 
been  greater  this  year  than  usual, 
owing  probably  to  the  reports  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  death  which 
had  been  circulated,  and  to  the 
general  expectation  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  about  to  appear.  When 
we  read  of  the  numbers  who  were 
assembled  in  Jerusalem  from  so 


many  different  parts,  and  of  the 
effect  produced  on  them  by  the 
apostles'  preaching,  we  cannot  but 
regard  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  at 
that  time,  as  a  gracious  providen- 
tial arrangement  for  communicat- 
ing to  distant  nations  the  benefits 
of  that  outpouring  which  had  now 
been  granted  to  the  Church ;  and 
while  we  recognise  the  grace 
which  by  delaying  to  grant,  pre- 
pared the  disciples  better  for 
receiving,  the  blessing,  not  the 
less  should  we  adore  the  wise  be- 
nevolence which  arranges  seasons 
and  events  in  order  to  the  wide 
impartation  of  the  fruits  of  that 
blessing  to  others.  The  delay,  so 
viewed,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
Divine  goodness,  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  enhances  the 
value  of  the  promised  endowment. 
And  it  may  suggest  to  the  Church 
now  that  if  what  she  prays  for  be 
not  immediately  realised,  it  is 
only  because  GU)d  intends  to  be- 
stow a  more  precious  and  abun- 
dant blessing.  Let  her  patiently 
wait  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  God  will  not  only  send  what 
she  seeks,  but  send  it  at  the  most 
fitting  time,  so  that  the  value  of 
the  blessing  shall  be  enhanced  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 


given. 


But  in  addition  to  this  the 
typical  significance  of  the  time 
rendered  it  appropriate.  The 
word  Pentecost,  as  everyone  is 
aware,  denotes  the  fiftieth  day. 
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It  closed  the  fseven  weeks  at  the 
beginning  of  which  the  sheaf  of 
com,  the  first  of  the  harvest,  was 
offered  to  the  Lord,  and  which 
ended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  two  loaves  were  pre- 
sented as  a  thank-offering  for  the 
safe  ingathering  of    the    wheat 
harvest.     Now,  to  every  student 
of  Scripture  it  is  a  well-known 
fact    that    great    events    in  the 
New  Testament  Dispensation  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  of  the 
jear  as  did  their  types  under  the 
Old.    The  Paschal  Lamb,  slain  at 
the  Passover,  tj'pified  the  passion 
of  our  Lord.   And  it  was  after  the 
Passover   supper    that  He    took 
bread  and  gave  thanks,  and  that 
the  final  agony  commenced  which 
terminated  next  day  in  His  cruci- 
fixion.    Again,  His  resurrection 
irom  the  dead  as  the  first-fruits  of 
them   that  sleep  was    typically 
prefigured  by  the  offering  of  the 
sheaf  as  the  first-fruits   of   the 
year ;  and  that  also  took  place  on 
the  same  day  as  the  type — "  the 
morrow  after  the  Sabbath."     The 
offering  of  the  two  loaves  on  the 
fiftieth  day  had  also  a  typical  sig- 
nificance.    It  was  a  national  ac- 
Jknowledgment  that  the  produce 
of  the  earth  in  its  perfected  and 
gathered  and  prepared  state  be- 
longs to  God,  and  fitly  typified, 
therefore,  the  consecration  to  God 
of  our  humanity  regenerated  by 
the  power  of  the   Holy   Ghost. 
Hence  the  fitness  that  on  the  day 


of  the  year  on  which  the  typical  ob- 
servance took  place,  the  type  itself 
should  be  fulfilled  by  the  coming 
of  the  antitype — ^the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  by  whose  in- 
fluences men,  regenerated  and 
sanctified,  shall  become  an  offering 
holy  and  acceptable  to  God, 

But  there  was  another  great 
event  connected  with  the  day 
which  rendered  it  still  more  ap- 
propriate that  the  Spirit  should 
then  be  given.  Pentecost,  it  is 
supposed,  was  designed  to  cele- 
brate the  giving  of  the  law  which 
took  place  at  the  same  time. 
And  although  this  is  questioned 
by  some  commentators  on  the 
ground  that  they  find  no  recog- 
nition of  it  in  Scripture,  or  in 
such  eminent  Jewish  writers  as 
Philo  and  Josephus,  it  does  not 
seem  unnatural  that  such  a  view 
should  be  entertained.  It  seems 
scarcely  conceivable  that  under 
a  ceremonial  dispensation  like 
theirs,  one  of  the  greatest  events 
in  their  history,  if  not  the  greatest, 
should  have  no  public  commem- 
oration. According  to  the  cal- 
culations of  commentators  the  two 
events  must  have  taken  place  on 
the  same  day.  And  was  it  not 
fit  that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
which  was  to  secure  what  the  law 
only  prescribed,  and  was  to  write 
on  the  heart  what  was  previously 
written  on  tables  of  stone,  and  so 
fulfil  the  new  covenant,  should 
take  place  on  the  same  day  as  the 
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giving  of  that  which  it  super- 
seded ? 

There  may  be  an  additional  ap- 
propriateness in  the  fact  of  its 
taking  place,  as  it  must  have 
done,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
Our  Lord's  several  appearances 
to  His  disciples  having  taken  place 
on  that  day  had  already  marked 
it  out  for  sacred  purposes;  and 
now  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  did 
so  more  especially,  and  so  inaugu- 
rated the  dispensation  which  is 
peculiarly  His  own. 

On  aU  these  grounds  we  can 
understand  how,  as  an  eminent 
historian  says,  the  disciples  met 
on  that  morning  with  peculiar 
feelings.    "  As  all  that  professed 
to  be  our  Lord's  disciples  were 
wont  to  meet  daily  for  mutual 
edification,  so  on  this  solemn  day 
they  were  assembled  in  a  chamber 
which,  according  to  Oriental  cus- 
tom, was  specially  assigned  to  de- 
votional exercises.    It  was    the 
first  stated  hour  of  prayer,  about 
nine  in  the  morning,  and,  accord- 
ing to  what  we  must  suppose  was 
then  the  tone  of  the  disciples  feel- 
ings, we  may  presume  that  their 
prayers  turned  to  the  object  which 
filled  their  souls — ^that  on  the  day 
when  the  old  law  had  been  pro- 
mulgated  with  such  glory,  the 
new  also  might  be  glorified  by  the 
communication  of  the  promised 
Spirit.     And  what   their  ardent 
desires    and   prayers   sought  for, 
what  their  Lord  had  promised,  was 


granted.    They  felt  elevated  to  a 
new  state  of  mind,  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  joyfulness  and  power,  to 
which    they    had  hitherto  been 
strangers,  and  seized  by  an  inspir- 
ing impulse  to  testify  the  grace 
of  the  redemption,  of  which  now 
for  the  first  time  they  had  right 
perceptions."      These    were  the 
immediate     subjective     spiritual 
results  of  the  Comforter's  coming. 
"  Extraordinary    appearances     of 
nature  (a  conjunction  similar  to 
what  has  happened  in  other  im:- 
portant  epochs  of  the  history  of 
mankind)  accompanied  the  great 
process  then  going  on  in  the  spiri- 
tual world,  and  were  symbolic  of 
that  which    tilled  their    inmost 
souls."*    A  sound  as  of  a  mighty 
rushing    wind    descending  from 
heaven  filled  all  the  room  where 
they  were  assembled,  and    was 
heard  even  in  the  distant  parts  of 
the  city,  arresting  the  attention  of 
the  multitude  and  attracting  them 
to  the  scene  in  a  state  of  mind 
somewhat  prepared  for  listening 
to  the  apostle's  message.    Flame- 
like   appearances,    shaped    like 
tongues    and    cloven,    streamed 
through  the  room  and  settled  on 
their  heads.    And  thus  to  both 
eye    and   ear    signs    were    pre- 
sented of  the  mighty    spiritual 
influences  which    had    been    so 
copiously  effused. 

Although    these    audible   and 
visible  sisrns  have  not  the  essence 
*  Neandcr* 
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of  the  blessing,  but  only  its  tem- 
porary accompaniments,  their 
symbolical  significance  claims 
consideration  because  of  the  light 
they  shed  on  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

I.  The  sound  as  of  a  mighty 
rushing  laind  which  came  from. 
Jieavefi,  and  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  locre  sitting,  fitly  sym- 
holises  tlie  powerful  and  mysiei'ious 
nature  of  the  Spirit's  work.  The 
resemblance  between  them  is  fur- 
ther indicated  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  word  being  used  for  both. 
And  our  SaviourHimself  expressly 
recognises  it :  when  He  says  Hie 
wind  hloioeth  vjhere  it  listeth,  and 
thoit  Jiearest  the  sound  tJiereof,  hut 
canst  not  tell  vjliencc  it  cometh, 
and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every 
on^  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit  (John 
iii.  8).  But,  while  we  have  this 
good  authority  for  saying  that  the 
working  of  the  Spirit  resembles 
wind,  we  overstrain,  or  rather  mis- 
understand the  metaphor,  if  we 
infer  from  it,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that  the  Spirit  either  is  resistless 
or  capricious  in  His  operations. 
That  the  Spirit  may  be  resisted  is 
plainly  taught  in  Scriptures  which 
are  not  to  be  set  aside  by  any 
meaning  which  we  can  foist  into 
a  metaphor,  or  even  legitimately 
find  there.  Nor  does  the  meta- 
phor itself  justify  such  a  conclu- 
sion. The  fiercest  storm  that  ever 
raged  has  been  resisted  success- 
fully, not  only  by  natural  objects. 


but  by  human  contrivances.  So 
that,  although  we  stretch  the 
symbol  to  the  utmost,  we  cannot 
find  in  it  any  shadow  of  proof 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  ever  operates 
with  absolutely  resistless  force. 
It  illustrates,  if  you  will,  the 
varied  operations  of  the  Spirit,  how 
he  moves  now  with  the  gentleness 
of  a  summer  evening  breeze,  and 
now  with  the  force  of  a  winter 
storm.  And  the  sound  of  a 
mighty  rushing  which  was  heard 
at  this  time  may  have  indicated 
tliat  he  was  then  about  to  work 
with  peculiar  power.  But  nothing 
more  can  by  any  legitimate  inter- 
pretation be  inferred  from  it  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Spirit's  work. 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  the 
symbol  which  teaches  that  the 
Spirit  is  capricious  in  His  opera- 
tions. The  mysterious  movements 
of  the  wind  are  no  proof  of  law- 
lessness. With  all  their  mystery, 
they  are  as  much  determined  by 
law  as  are  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  and  the  motions  of  the 
stars.  And  but  for  our  limited 
knowledge,  we  might  anticipate 
them  with  equal  certainty.  So 
the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  al- 
though shrouded  in  mystery,  are 
not  on  that  account  capricious. 
He  moves  in  harmony  with  or- 
dained conditions,  and  His  move- 
ments may  be  anticipated  with 
certainty  whenever  the  conditions 
are  known  to  exist.  He  is  a 
sovereign  in  His  operations,  but  He 
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is  not  a  sovereign  who  breaks  His 
promise  given  or  implied.  There  is 
nothing  in  His  sovereignty  to  pre- 
vent our  trusting  Him.  Instead 
of  capriciously  refusing  to  work, 
He  works,  did  we  but  know  it, 
everywhere.  The  tvind  blowetJi 
vjJiere  it  listeth ;  and  where  does 
the  wind  list  to  blow  ?  Or  rather 
where  does  it  not  list  to  blow  ? 
Where  is  the  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  on  which  no  breeze 
ever  blows — where  the  air  is  for 
ever  still  ?  Not  always  with  the 
same  force  does  it  blow.  There 
is  the  rush  of  the  tornado, 
the  soft  sighing  of  the  zephyr; 
the  fury  which  uproots  the  oak, 
and  the  gentleness  which  scarcely 
stirs  its  leaves  ;  the  storm  which 
lashes  the  ocean  into  foam, 
and  the  calm  which  leaves  the 
lake  unruffled.  But  more  or 
less  it  blows  everywhere.  The 
islands  of  the  sea  and  the  far- 
stretching  inland  prairies  of  the 
west ;  the  African  desert  where  all 
is  fiery  desolation ;  and  the  East- 
em  groves  whose  "  spices  flow  out 
sweetly,"  and  the  icebergs  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  poles,  all 
are  beaten  by  its  boisterous,  or 
■fanned  by  its  gentle,  breath.  Even 
the  atmosphere  we  are  now 
breathing  will  soon  be  circulating 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
Hence  the  very  symbol  which  is 
thought  to  teach  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Spirit's  operations,  might 
of  itself  suggest  that  He  never 


leaves  us  without  His  influences 
— ^that  while  His  operations  vary 
in  power  in  different  times  and 
places,  the  Church  need  not  fear 
that  in  her  efforts  He  will  desert 
her,  or  that  at  any  time  she  may 
not  rely  on  His  promised  pre- 
sence and  aid. 

The  circumstances  connected 
with  this  sound  of  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  may  also  be  re- 
garded as  possessed  of  symbolical 
significance,  and  should  be  briefly 
noticed  in  order  to  our  percep- 
tion of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
symboL  Thus  its  coming  from 
heaven,  may  be  designed  to 
show  that  tfien  is  the  source  of 
all  spiritual  power;  and  that 
when  we  desire  to  [be  endowed 
with  it,  we  should  seek  it  not 
from  the  creature,  but  from  Gk)d 
alone.  Its  filling  the  house  where 
tluy  were  sitting,  moreover,  and 
spreading  far  beyond  into  different 
pai-ts  of  the  city,  may  be  taken, 
as  an  intimation  that  all  the 
disciples  were  to  be  partakers  of 
the  Spirit's  influences;  and  not 
only  so,  but  that  through  them 
they  were  to  be  communicated  to- 
the  world  around.  If  so,  we  have 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  wind 
itself,  a  testimony  to  the  unlimited 
diffusiveness  of  the  Spirit's  work. 

II.  The  visible  symbol — the 
cloven  tongues  of  fire  whidi  scU 
"upon  euch  of  tJiem — ^is  equally 
significant  with  the  audible.  More 
than  that  presented  to  the  ear 
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conceming  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
does  this  present  to  the  eye.  How 
fitly  does  it  set  forth  His  illu- 
mincUing  injluences  !    As  fire  il- 
lumines, so  does  the  entrance  of 
the  Spirit  enlighten  the  darkened 
understanding.      Those  who  re- 
ceive Him  have  their  perceptions 
so  clarified  and  strengthened,  ex- 
perience   such     enlargement    of 
view — ^have  such  powet  of  dis- 
cerning that  which  formerly  they 
did  not  and  could  not  see,  that 
they  are  said  to  have  passed  out 
of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ; 
and  were  they  to  rehearse  their 
own  experience,  they  would  say, 
wth  the  blind  man  whose  eyes 
the  Lord    opened,    One   thing  I 
know,  that,  wliereas  I  v:as  blind, 
now  I  see.    The  disciples  them- 
selves  are  a  remarkable  proof  of 
this.     "When  at  Pentecost    they 
received  this  spiritual  endowment, 
they  were  like  men  who  had  sud- 
denly "become  possessed  of  a  new 
spiritual  sense.     Compared  with 
what  they  were  before,  they  are 
not  like  the  same  men.      Their 
narrow,  low,  grovelling,  childish 
views  of  their  Master  and  His  mis- 
sion, have  completely  disappeared; 
and  they  are  qualified  to  go  forth 
and  instruct  the  nations  in  the 
principles  of  His  kingdom.     They 
have      realised     the      Saviour's 
promise.     When  He,  the  Spirit  of 
truth,  is  come,  He  vnll  guide  you 
irUo   all  truth:  He  shall  take  of 
miTie,  and  sUmll  shmo  it  unto  you. 


He  diall  teach  you  all  tilings,  and 
Iring  all  things  to  your  remem^ 
irance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto 
you. 

Again,  how  appropriately  does 
fire  represent  the  holy  fervour 
which  the  Spirit  inspires.  His 
entrance  gives  heat  no  less  than 
light.  Where  souls  are  cold  and 
sluggish  and  dead,  He  imparts  the 
warmth  and  vigour  of  life.  A 
Church  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spirit  is  a  Church  all  aglow 
with  holy  zeal  and  devotedness. 
Heartily,  with  a  burning  irrepres- 
sible desire,  she  works  for  the 
salvation  of  men  and  the  glory 
of  her  Lord.  A  heart  filled  with 
the  Spirit,  is  a  heart  full  of  love 
and  devotion,  in  which  the  flame 
is  kept  constantly  burning,  con- 
suming all  natural  energy  in  God- 
ward  efforts  and  desires.  What 
holy  fervour  and  enthusiasm  it 
enkindled  in  the  disciples!  The 
tongue  of  fire  that  sat  on  each  of 
them,  did  but  faintly  shadow 
forth  the  flame  of  love  and  zeal 
which  burned  within.  From  this 
time  they  are  like  men  moved  by 
a  mightier  impulse,  raised  to  a 
sublimer  elevation,  expanded  by 
their  internal  warmth  into  a 
greater  enlargement  of  being.  Their 
burning  love  for  Christ  and  for 
men,  makes  them  indefatigable  in 
their  efforts,  heedless  of  all  danger, 
ready  for  any  sacrifice,  direct  and 
resistless  in  their  appeals,  and 
bears  them   on  in  spite   of   all 
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obstacles  to  the  attainment  of 
their  end.  Their  bearing  is  that 
of  men  who  are  sustained  and 
moved  by  an  internal  pressure 
which  cannot  be  restrained,  borne 
along  with  resistless  force,  as  on 
the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  Their 
eyes  gleam  with  a  loftyinspiration, 
so  that  men  speak  of  them  as 
being  full  of  new  tvine.  Their 
very  countenances  are  lighted  up 
with  the  glow  of  the  internal  fire, 
as  when  a  mountain  peak  shines 
jasper-like  with  the  radiance  of 
the  setting  sun.  Their  words, 
forged  in  the  furnace  of  a  burning 
heart,  are  direct  and  forcible  as 
thunder-bolts,  and  go  crashing 
through  the  triple  panoply  of 
pride  and  prejudice  and  passion, 
right  into  the  hearts  of  men.  Their 
very  bearing  awes  the  world; 
makes  men  feel  that  there  is  a 
power  among  them  greater  than 
their  own.  No  terrors  daunt 
them.  If  they  confront  the 
Saviour's  murderers,  they  fear- 
lessly charge  them  with  the  crime. 
If  they  are  summoned  before  the 
authorities  the  dauntless  bearing 
of  those  who  were  once  so  timid 
makes  men  take  knowledge  of 
them,  that  they  have  been  with 
Jcsue.  If  they  are  beaten  with 
stripes  for  His  sake,  they  go 
forth  from  the  cmmcil,  rejoicing 
that  they  are  counted  vjorthy  to 
suffer  shame  for  His  nam^.  If 
they  are  charged  not  to  speak  at 
ally  nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 


they,  heedless  of  consequences, 
speak  all  the  more  boldly,  because 
L  fire  within  them  Lnot  be 
repressed.  The  world,  much  as 
it  hates,  wonders  ;  and  is  van- 
quished, because  of  their  baptism 
in  the  spirit  of  light  and  of  burn- 
ing, which  has  taken  possession 
of  their  souls. 

Not  the  less,  moreover,  does  it 
symbolise  the  purifying  influences 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  As  fire  con- 
sumes and  so  purifies,  taking 
away  the  dross  and  leaving  ont 
the  gold,  so  does  the  Holy  Ghost 
expel  whatsoever  is  vile  and  im- 
pure from  the  heart  of  man. 
Unholy  affections  die  under  His 
influence.  Impure  motives  cease 
to  actuate.  And  the  heart  being 
made  pure,  the  life  becomes  not 
only  outwardly  consistent,  but 
right  and  Christian-like  in  spirit. 
What  a  transformation  took  place 
in  the  disciples  in  this  respect ! 
We  hear  nothing  after  Pentecost 
of  the  unholy  rivalries  and  am- 
bitions which  they  evinced  during 
the  Saviour's  life.  All  these  feel- 
ings are  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
feeling  of  love  to  Christ  and  zeal 
for  His  honour.  No  desire  for 
pre-eminence  appears  in  any  of 
them.  No  jealousies  are  excited 
in  others.  The  coming  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  destroyed  all 
those  instincts  of  the  flesh  and 
brought  their  whole  nature  into 
harmony  with  their  Master's  wili 
The  completeness  of  their  sancti- 
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fication  may  possibly  have  been 
indicated  by  the  tongue-like  ap- 
pearance which  the  fire  assumed. 
The  tongue  is  the  expression  of 
the  whole  man,  and  according  to 
James    it  is    the  most  difficult 
thing  to  restrain  and  control  and 
sanctify.  And  as  cloven  tongues  of 
fire  sat  on  each  of  them  they  may 
have  indicated  that  their  whole 
nature — even  that  in  which  the 
tendencies  of  nature  are  longest 
evinced — would  be  brought  under 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
And  as  the  prophet  was  sanctified 
and  fitted  for  his  work  when  one 
of  the  cherubium  took  a  live  coal 
from  oflf  the  altar  and  touched  his 
lips  withal,  so  may  the  tongues  of 
fire  have  been  designed  to  show 
that  they    were    sanctified    and 
fitted  for  their  work  when  their 
very  tongues  were  baptized  in  the 
Spirit's  flame.    Or  may  not  those 
tongues  have  been  the  symbol  of 
the  varied  spiritual  endowments 
which  fitted  them  for  their  work  ? 
Their    divided    state    has    been 
thought  not  without  some  reason 
to  denote  the  diversity  of  speech 
of   which    they    were    rendered 
capable,   when  so  many  men  of 
different  languages  and  dialects 
heard  them  speak   in  their  own 
tongues  the  wonderful  works  of 
God.    And  with  equal  reason  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  tongue- 
like shape  denoted  the  power  of 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  utter- 
ance with  which  they  were  en- 


dowed. They  became  rare  preach- 
ers some  of  them,  not  by  virtue  of 
their  natural  gifts,  but  by  reason 
of  supernatural  communications. 
It  was  the   spirit   within  them 
which  enabled  them  to  speak  so 
appropriately  and  gave  such  power 
to  their  words.    They  were  not 
man-made  but  God-made  preach- 
ers.    Not    those   whose    natural 
gifts  carefully  trained  and  disci- 
plined make  them  fluent,it  maybe, 
and  eloquent,  and  possibly  inter- 
esting and  instructive  preachers, 
but  all  the  while  lacking  in  that 
moving    and    infectious  unction 
which    no   training    can   secure. 
But    men  whose    natural    gifts, 
though  not  carefully  trained,  were 
charged    with    that    living    fire 
which  is  far  more  important  than 
the  most  efficient  training,  because 
by  means  of  it  soul  lays  hold  on 
soul,  and  the  speaker  communi- 
cates to  his  hearers  something  of 
the  feeling  which  animates  him- 
self    Power  went  with  them  be- 
cause God  was  in  them.     And 
me^  were  moved  powerfully  and 
mysteriously    by    their   speech, 
without  being  able  to  say  why, 
because  they  spoke  with  the  in- 
sight and  the  unction  which  the 
Divine  Spirit  imparts. 

And  if  we  are  to  have  preachers 
who  are  to  move  the  world,  they 
must  be  produced  in  the  same 
way.  They  must  be  men  pos- 
sessed of  the  tongue  of  fire.  Not 
men  of  intellect,  clear  and  cold  as 
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moonlight.  Not  men  of  eloquence, 
liquid  as  the  limpid  stream,  or 
crashing  as  the  pealing  thunder. 
Not  men  of  mechanical  gesture, 
however  accurate  and  graceful. 
But  men  of  spiritual  power,  men 
such  as  the  Holy  Ghost  alone 
can  produce.  We  have  to  look 
neither  to  our  schools  nor  our 
colleges,  nor  our  churches,  nor 
our  counting-houses,  for  the 
preachers  whom  the  age  requires, 
but  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Natural  abilities  by  all  means — 
the  higher  and  stronger  and  more 
diversified,  the  better.  Mental 
training  by  all  means — the  more 
thorough  and  severe  and  many- 
sided,  the  better.  Eloquent  speech, 
by  all  means — the  more  powerful 
the  voice,  the  more  varied  its 
intonation,  the  more  thoroughly 
it  is  controlled,  the  more  appro- 
priate the  gesture,  the  better. 
Nothing  that  man  is  capable  of 
bringing  to  God's  service,  ought 
to  be  withheld.  The  best  we 
have,  in  its  most  ef&cient  state, 
most  skilfully  used,  ought  to  be 
given.  But  above  all  these,  we 
want  the  tongue  of  fire — ^the 
TONGUE  OF  fire! — the  endow- 
ments which  the  Holy  Ghost 
imparts.  This  more  than  all 
natural  gifts  and  appliances  will 
give  us  a  powerful  ministry — such 
a  ministry  as  the  Church  and  the 


world  wants.  Let  the  church 
pray  for  this.  Let  her  learn  to 
look  less  to  man,  and  more  to  God. 
If  we  mistake  not,  she  has  placed 
too  much  dependence  on  her  edu- 
cational institutions,  sought  to 
remedy  defects  in  her  ministry  too 
much  by  purely  human  con- 
trivance. Let  her  trust  less  to  an 
arm  of  flesh,  and  more  to  the  ever- 
present  Spirit.  Let  her  remember 
that,  after  she  has  done  her  best, 
it  is  God  alone  who  can  raise  up 
and  endow  the  ministry  she  re- 
quires. Let  her  see  to  it  that 
she  grieve  not  the  Spirit  by 
attaching  too  much  importance  to- 
human  qualifications  and  too 
little  to  Divine.  Let  her  not 
forget  that  whatever  else  she  may 
lack,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  with  her 
still ;  and  that  as  out  of  unprom- 
ising material  He  prepared  a 
ministry  at  Pentecost  such  as 
she  has  never  enjoyed  since;  so  He 
can,  even  out  of  such  materials 
as  she  now 'possesses,  raise  up  a 
ministry  whose  qualifications  for 
their  work  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  means  she  can  use 
to  secure  natural  fitness  are  not  to 
be  neglected.  But  if  we  are  to 
have  a  spiritually  powerful  and 
truly  eflScient  ministry,  she  must 
look  implicitly  as  at  Pentecost,  ta 
the  power  of  the  Holy  GhosL 
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I— OLD  MAZE  POND. 

BY  THE   EEV,   CHAELES   STAFFORD. 


f\N  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames, 
^^  over  the  ground  now  partly 
covered  by  the  buildings  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  Railway  Termi- 
nus, just  where  the  "  stunning  tide 
of  hfe  "is  loudest,  and  the  ravel 
of  traffic  is  most  distracting,  there 
stood  in  the  days  of  our  last  king 
Heniy  a  quiet  old  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Abbot  of  Battle.    The 
Abbot  was  a  married  man.    "  The 
monk  married  Poverty,"  remarks 
Sir  James  Stephen,  "  and  vowed 
to  take  her  for  better  for  woi-se,  to 
love   and    to   cherish   till  death 
should  them  part."    The  mention 
of  such  a  dismal  wedlock  may  at 
first  move  us  to  respectful  pity, 
but  we  soon  find  this  to  be  only 
so  much  good  emotion  wasted. 
The  marriage  articles  were  signed 
with  the  understanding  that  they 
had  a  secret  and  mystical  sense, 
and  in  this  case  at  least,  poverty 
involved  no  sharp  strait  or  vulgar 
inconvenience.      The  good   man 
had  plenty  to  spend,  plenty  to 
spare,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  had  the  will  as  well  as  the 
power  to  show  his  poor  neighbours 
much   generous    kindness.      He 
lived  a  scenic  and  gorgeous  life, 
sometimes  rivalling  Wolsey  him- 
self in  the  wealth  and  fantastic 
glory  of  the  entertainments  with 
which  he  lighted  up  the  old  house 
in  Southwark.    That  house  was 


an  imposing  pile.  White  battle- - 
ments,  lordly  turrets,  and  burning 
vanes  gleamed  over  the  trees,  and 
broad  gardens  dipped  down  to  the 
river.  The  grounds  reached  back 
for  many  acres,  and  were  famous 
for  their  ornamental  cultivation. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  describing  a 
pleasant  home  in  Arcadia,  says, 
**  Kalander,  one  afternoon,  led  his 
guest  abroad  to  a  well-arrayed 
ground  he  had  behind  his  house^ . 
which  he  thought  to  show  him. 
before  his  going,  as  the  place  him- 
self more  than  in  any  other  de- 
lighted. [This  was  the  Maze.] 
It  was  neither  field,  garden,  nor 
orchard,  or  rather  it  was  both 
field,  garden,  and  orchard,  for  as 
soon  as  the  descending  of  the 
stairs  had  delivered  them  dovm 
they  came  into  a  place  cunningly 
set  with  trees  of  the  most  taste- 
pleasing  fruits,  but  scarcely  had 
they  t^en  that  into  their  con- 
sideration, but  that  they  suddenly 
stepped  into  a  delicate  green,, 
each  side  of  the  green  a  thicket,, 
and  behind  the  thickets  again  beds, 
of  flowers,  which  being  under  the 
trees,  the  trees  were  to  them  a 
pavilion,  and  they  to  the  trees  a 
Mosaical  floor ;  so  that  it  seemed 
that  art  therein  would  needs  be 
delightful,  by  counterfeiting  his 
enemy  error,  and  making  order 
in  confusion.     In  the  xnidst  of  all 
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the  place  was  a  fair  pond  whose 
shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect 
mirror  to  all  the  other  beauties, 
«o  that  it  bare  show  of  two  gar- 
dens ;  one  in  deed,  the  other  in 
shadow."  This  looks  like  a  picture 
unintentionally  descriptive  of  the 
scene  behind  the  Abbot's  house. 
In  the  garden  a  maze,  in  the  maze 
a  pond. 

^*  The  wave  it  was  as  crystal  bright ; 
You  saw  white  sand  below ; 
And  flounders,  gudgeon,  tench  and 
dace 
Were  gliding  to  and  fro." 

Time  wrought  mournful  changes 
in  this  enchanted  spot.  When 
the  Tudor  Sultan  set  up  Church 
reformer,  dissolved  the  monas- 
teries, and  used  their  wealth  for 
his  own  politic  ends,  these  lands 
shared  the  common  fate.  John 
Holland,  the  last  Abbot,  had 
notice  to  leave  his  stately  lodgings 
by  May  20th,  1539;  he  was 
allowed  as  a  kind  of  apology  for 
compensation,  one  hundred  marks 
annually  until  death,  and  most  of 
the  estate  he  once  occupied  was 
granted  by  letters  patent  to  Sir 
Anthony  Browne.  A  stranger 
visiting  Southwark  about  the 
year  1693,  and  wandering  over 
the  site  of  the  old  maze  of  shrub- 
bery, would  have  found  but  a 
maze  of  mean  tenements  and 
miry  lanes.  A  few  chesnut-trees 
might  have  been  still  standing. 
There  might  have  been  here  and 
there  a  few  green  spaces,  where 
every  spring,  snowdrops  and  daffo- 
dils still  bloomed,  descendants  of 
flowers  that  had  been  looked  at 
by  Canterbury  pilgrim  and  Red 
Cross  knight,  and,  half  hidden 
under  nettles  and  dockleaves, 
there  might  still  have  been  found 
the  ruins  of  old  walls  and  arches ; 


but  little  else  was  left  to  tell  of 
better  days.  Striking  out  of  the 
High-street,  past  one  enclosure 
where  vegetables  were  grown  for 
the  market,  and  another  where 
sheep  were  kept  for  the  shambles; 
past  a  blacksmith's  forge,  and  a 
brewery  and  then  a  cooperage  ;  on 
to  Flower-de-luce-court,  so  named 
after  an  old  Gothic  inn  to  which 
it  once  belonged,  many  a  devout 
worshipper  in  those  days  made 
his  way  to  a  place  in  the  court 
near  the  Maze  Pond,  "where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made."  It 
was  a  rough-looking  structure 
framed  of  chesnut  planks,  and, 
from  the  purpose  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  went  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Conventicle." 

Never,  sure,  had  pride  such  a 
fall,  and  never  was  a  more  chilling 
change  from  poetry  to  prose.  The 
very  name  last  mentioned,  would 
be  thought  by  some  sentimental- 
ists, enough  to  break  the  spell  of 
the  most  romantic  story.  The 
word  "  Cathedral "  stands  for  "  a 
poem  in  stone;"  there  is  saci'ed 
music  in  such  terms  as  "  Chancel 
pavement "  or  "  Minster  bell ;"  the 
word  "Convent"  may  sometimes 
sound  well  to  ears  polite,  but  the 
word  Conventicle,  never.  A  little 
reading  in  the  right  direction, 
might  perhaps  dispel  this  fancy. 
Medisevalists  would  find  among 
those  old  ecclesiastical  words 
which  so  stir  their  reverence, 
none  so  ancient  as  the  word  "  Con- 
venticle," and  few  more  grand 
and  holy  in  their  associations. 

Let  us  hear  Bishop  Jewel  on 
this  matter : 

*'  In  TertulHan's  time,  a  hundred  and 
three-scoi-e  years  after  Christ,  Chris- 
tians had  none  other  temples  than 
common  houses,  whither  they  for  the 
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most  part  secretly  resorted;  and  so 
£Bur  was  it  that  they  had  any  goodly  or 
gorgeously  decked  temples,  tnat  laws 
were  made  in  Antoninus  Yerus  and 
Commodus  the  Emperor's  times,  that 
no  Christians  should  dwell  in  houses. 
•  •  *  Christians  were  then  driyen  to 
dwell  in  caves  and  dens ;  so  far  off  was 
it  they  had  any  pubHc  temples  adorned 
and  decked  as  they  now  be.  *  *  * 
In  Maximilian  and  Constantino  the 
£mperor*8  proclamation  the  places 
where  Christians  resorted  for  public 
prayer  were  called  *  conventicles.  *  *  * 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  at  that  time  there  were  no  churches 
or  temples  dedicated  to  any  saint,  but 
to  God  only  ;  as  St.  Augustine  also  re- 
oordeth,  saying,  '  we  build  us  temples 
to  our  mar^rrs ; '  and  Eusebius  himself 
calleth  churches  *  houses  of  prayer,' 
and  showeth  that  in  Constantino  the 
Emperor's  time  all  men  rejoiced,  seeing 
'instead  of  low  conventicles'  which 
tyrants  had  destroyed,  high  temples 
to  be  builded." 

It  is  of  the  conventicle  at  Maze 
Pond  that  we  have  now  to  speak. 
We  are  not  quite  pleased  with 
the  manner  in  which  its  history 
began.  It  began  in  a  dispute  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  singing  hymns 
in  public  worship.  The  Baptists 
of  those  days  had  no  uniform  rule 
as  to  this  part  of  the  service. 
Some  congregations  appear  to  have 
chanted  the  Psalms  out  of  their 
ordinary  Bibles.  An  interesting 
example  of  this  is  reported  in  the 
Broadmead  Church  minutes  for 
August  22nd,  1675.  Others  were 
beginning  to  use  in  their  congre- 
gational worship,  hymns  of  mo- 
dern composition.  This  was  the 
practice  of  'the  church  at  Goat- 
street,  Horsleydown,  the  starting- 
point  of  the  movement  which  is 
now  the  subject  of  our  narrative. 
At  first,  the  members  of  this 
church  had  the  singing  only  after 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per;  when  this  had  been  their 


rule  for  six  years,  they  further 
agreed  to  ohserve  the  same  rule 
on  public  thanksgiving  days ;  thi* 
they  did  for  about  fourteen  years, 
when  by  a  formal  act  of  the 
church,  they  agreed  to  sing  the- 
praises  of  God  at  the  close  of 
every  public  service.  Sometimes 
in  former  years  the  sound  of  their 
psalmody  had  betrayed  their  place 
of  meeting  to  informers,  and  more 
than  once,  some  of  them  had  in 
consequence  been  arrested,  and 
carried  straight  to  prison.  Their 
pastor,  Mr.  Benjamin  Keach,  him- 
self a  noble  confessor,  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  service  of 
song,  had  written  much  in  its 
defence,  and  was  author  of  the 
hymns  used  by  his  own  people. 
Let  us  take  down  his  hymn-book 
from  the  shelf,  and  look  for  a 
specimen.  The  book  happens  to 
fall  open  at  the  page  which  con- 
tains hymn  7,  part  2.  "God  a 
strong  Tower  " 

**  We  in  this  tower  venture  may 
All  that  to  us  is  dear ; 
Nought  can  exceed ourprecious  souls,. 
Let  them  bo  lodged  there. 

**  Strong  parties  garrison  within, 
Who  oft  moke  sallies  out ; 
And  one  of  them  can,  in  a  night, 
A  mighty  army  rout. 

**  A  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men 
Did  one  of  these  destroy, 
Of  cursed  foes  who  did  strive  then 
God's  Israel  to  annoy. 

**  A  tower  strong  is  compassed  round 
With  a  thick,  mighty  wall ; 
For  to  keep  oif  such  foes  who  do 
Pell  meli  upon  it  fall. 

*  *  Can  such  who  in  this  tower  are 
Be  any  time  afraid  ? 
All  such  who  trust  the  strength  of  it 
Can  never  bo  dismayed. 

**  Take  up  your  lodging,  then,  withia ; 
Haste  quickly,  don't  delay : 
Cast  off  base  habits,  leave  your  sins^ 
Chi'ist  Jesus  is  the  Way." 
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All  increasing  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  church  refused  to  sing 
-  such  hymns  as  these,  not  because 
'  they  foundfault  with  the  poetry — 
how  could  they  ? — not  because  the 
music  was  a  carnal  delight  and 
vain  excitement  inconsistent  with 
gospel  worship;  there  was  a  re- 
medy for  that.  Some  congrega- 
tions had  already  found  from  ex- 
perience, that  when  a  hymn  was 
given  out  with  grave  deliberation 
line  by  line,  and  sung  with  slow 
solemnity  to  some  pathetic  tune, 
'the  beat  of  these  steady  inter- 
sections had  rather  a  sedative 
effect  than  otherwise.  Let  any 
impartial  critic  try  the  experi- 
ment on  the  second  stanza  of  the 
hymn  just  quoted.  So  late  as 
1715,  Dr.  Watts  complained  of 
this  as  a  continued  practice.  "  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  said  he, "  that 
all  congregations  would  sing  with- 
out reading  line  by  line.  Many 
inconveniences  will  always  attend 
this  unhappy  manner  of  singing." 
The  root  of  their  scruple  was 
nothing  but  misdirected  reverence 
for  Scripture.  They  made  a  wrong 
use  of  a  right  standard.  Such  rigid 
scripturists  were  they,  that  they 
would  do  nothing  in  worship  for 
which  they  had  not  the  literal 
authority  of  chapter  and  verse. 
They  looked  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  Hebrew  looked  to  the 
•book  of  Leviticus, — ^not  merely  for 
great  principles  and  living  laws, 
but  for  precise  and  minute  specifi- 
cations about  modes  and  fashions. 
Their  canon  was  that  which 
Samuel  Mather  says  led  some  of 
the  later  Puritans  to  give  up  the 
use  of  the  hour-glass  by  the  side 
of  the  pulpit,  because  there  was  no 
scripture  law  for  it  It  was  the 
principle, "  Nothing  in  the  Church 


of  Christ  for  which  you  have  not 
the  command  of  Christ,"  and  they 
could  find  no  clear  command 
for  congregational  singing.  You 
might  quote  some  plain  textual 
authority,  but  they  would  always 
be  ready  with  another  quotation 
which  they  thought  made  it  cer- 
tain that  what  you  called  a  law 
for  the  outward  life,  had  only  a 
spiritual  application.  You  never 
knew  when  you  had  them.  If 
you  turned  to  the  text,  "  Speaking 
to  yourselves  in  psalms  and 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  sing- 
ing, and  making  melody  in  your 
heart  to  the  Lord,"  you  gain  no 
ground.  "Yes,"  they  said,  "In 
your  hcartr  Virtually,  their  doc- 
trine was  this :  "  You  are  thank- 
ful to  God  for  his  mercy ;  you  do 
well :  put  your  thankfulness  into 
song,  you  sin.  If  in  unison  with 
others  you  feel  the  melody  of  the 
heart,  you  are  right ;  if  in  unison 
with  others  you  express  it  music- 
ally, you  are  wrong.  You  may 
sing,  but  only  so  long  as  you  are 
silent."  Mr.  Isaac  Marlow, "  dwell- 
ing in  Lombard-street,"  appears 
to  have  been  "  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition." From  1 691,  when  he  wrote 
an  able  tract  called,  "Truth 
Soberly  Defended,"  pamphlets 
were  written  on  both  sides,  some 
of  them  evincing  real  scholarship, 
and  all  being  more  or  less  remark- 
able for  plain  words  and  frank, 
hearty  personalities.  Though  the 
objectors  were  well  answered,  they 
were  never  convinced,  and  never 
gave  in.  Yet,  as  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton  has  said,  could  these 
earnest  men  "  rejoin  their  descen- 
dants in  Southwark,  and  resume 
their  membership  in  the  self-same 
church  now  worshipping  in  the 
Metropolitan     Tabernacle,     they 
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would  find  neither  popery  in  the 
pew,  nor  Judaism  in  the  pulpit, 
and  peradventure  as  they  came 
into  the  assembly,  and  from  four 
thousand  voices  heard,  '  From  all 
that  dwell  below  the  skies/  they 
might  catch  the  contagion  ;  and, 
confessing  that  of  a  truth  God  is 
there,  even  Isaac  Marlow  might 
join  the  singers." 

Gk)od  Mr.  Keach  was  weary.  He 
complains  that "  the  archers  sorely 
grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
hated  him."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  archers  themselves  felt  "sorely 
grieved."  The  result  was,  that  on 
file  9th  of  February,  1693,  seven- 
teen seceders  met  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Luke  Leader  in  Tooley-street 
to  consult  on  what  was  best  to  be 
done ;  on  the  23rd  of  March  fol- 
lowing, twenty-three  formed  them- 
selves into  a  fresh  church,  resolv- 
ing  to  have  a  songless  sanctuary. 

Mr.  James  Warburton,  a  most 
earnest  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
was  chosen  pastor,  and  with  God's 
blessing  on  his  ministry,  115  per- 
sons joined  the  church  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year. 

There  were  several  nonconform- 
ist churches  already  in  existence 
in  South  wark,  and  some  of  these 
could  already  show  an  ancient 
and  eventful  history.  Yet  when 
the  present  members  of  the  Maze 
Pond  fellowship  think  of  some  of 
the  things  that  must  have  been 
seen  and  heard  by  some  of  their 
founders,  they  feel  that  they  be- 
long to  a  very  old  family.  Some 
worshippers  who  met  there  in 
those  early  days  had  often  gone 
by  lantern-light    to    Zoar-street 

*  His  portraictnre  must  have  been 
taken  about  this  time. 


meeting  across  the  way  to  hear 
Bunyan  preach  at  seven  o'clock 
on  a  winter  morning.  Some  of 
them  might  have  seen  the  flushed 
face  of  the  school-boy,  Matthew 
Henry,  when,  fresh  from  the  coun- 
try, and  riding  through  from  the 
West-End  to  Aldersgate,  he  was 
amazed  at  the  traffic  of  London, 
and  wrote  home — "  If  I  should  say 
we  met  above  a  himdred  coaches 
after  we  came  into  town,  and  be- 
fore we  came  into  our  inn,  I  should 
speak  within  compass."  Some 
of  them  might  have  seen  blind 
John  Milton  sitting  at  the  door 
of  his  house  near  Bunhill-fields 
to  catch  the  evening  breeze  ;  tra- 
dition says  that  his  widow  was 
sometimes  one  of  the  Maze  Pond 
congregation.  Some  of  them  had 
been  startled  up  in  the  night  by 
the  dismal  cry  "Bring  out  your 
dead,"  and  had  seen  door  after 
door  marked  >vith  a  great  red 
cross,  giving  warning  of  the  pesti- 
lence. Some  of  them  might  have 
met  the  learned  Baptist, — Henry 
Jessey  on  the  way  from  his  house 
in  Coleman-street  to  the  church 
of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  where 
he  used  to  preach ;  might  have 
heard  him  speak  of  his  alarm  in 
December,  1660,  when  coming 
across  London  Bridge,  on  his  way 
thither,  he  found  the  river  so 
shallow  that  "one  with  a  pole 
could  have  leaped  across," — sure 
omen  of  coming  disaster.  Some 
persons  were  there  who  might 
have  heard  the  bell  toll  for  Crom- 
well, others  might  have  been  chil- 
dren on  the  road  to  school  at  the 
very  time  when  snow-flakes  were 
falling  on  the  pall  of  King  Charles 
the  First. 
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No.  III.— JOSHUA'S    SINFUL   PEAYEE.— Josh.  vii. 


BY  THE   EEV.    D.   KATTERNS. 


WE  have  in  this  narrative  a  great 
and  good  man, — a  man  of  prayer 
— ^a  man  of  faith — raised  up  by 
Providence  for  a  great  work,  that 
of  leading  the  children  of  Israel 
into  Canaan ;  he  is  presented  to  us 
lying  upon  his  face  before  God  in 
deep  shame  and  humiliation.  Nothing 
can  exceed  the  feeling  and  fervency 
of  his  devotion — he  speaks  till  he 
can  speak  no  more — grief  chokes 
his  utterance,  and  he  breaks  off, 
unable  to  utter  another  word.  His 
is  a  prayer,  therefore,  that  has  all  the 
marks  of  sincerity,  and  yet  with  so 
much  that  is  good  there  is  much 
that  is  very  evil.  How  strange  are 
the  contradictions  that  are  embodied 
even  in  the  actions  of  good  men! 
The  holy  and  unholy  seem  to  blend 
together,  even  when  they  are  before 
the  mercy-seat,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  of  the  two  predominates. 
But  as  we  are  now  to  contemplate 
the  great  leader  of  Israel  in  a  state 
of  sin,  let  us  do  him  justice  by  first 
taking  a  view  of  his  general  cha- 
racter. 

When  God  announced  the  death 
of  Moses  His  servant,  He  appointed 
Joshua  to  succeed  him.  Joshua,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the 
two  persons  who  came  out  of  Egypt, 
and  yet  were  permitted  to  enter 
Canaan  when  all  the  rest  were  dead, 
as  the  reward  of  their  fidelity.  Joshua 
must  be  regarded  as  hardly  less 
eminent  than  Moses,  though  raised 
up  for  a  different  purpose,  and  en- 
dowed with  different  qualifications. 
Moses  was  a  lawgiver,  Joshua  was 


a    Saviour;  Moses    was    wise    and 
learned,  Joshua  was  energetic  and 
courageous  ;     Moses     was '    distin- 
guished for  his  close  and  intimate 
converse     with     God,    Joshua    for 
great     victory     achieved    by     the 
miraculous  help  of  God:  the  work 
of  Moses  was  to  settle  and  discipline 
the     people,  and     consolidate    the 
fabric  of  their  government,  civil  and 
religious;  that  of   Joshua    was  to 
drive  out  their  enemies  before  them, 
and  give  them,  under  God,  possession 
of  the  land  in  which  that  govern- 
ment was  to  be  established  and  its 
laws  obsen^ed.     Both  of  them  were 
eminent   in  their  zeal  for  the   re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  people ;  nor 
are  the    addresses  of  tfoshua  less 
pious,  less  earnest  and  affectionate 
than  those  of  his  predecessor.     If 
in  some  points  Moses  is  greater  than 
Joshua,  in    some   others  Joshua  is 
greater  than  Moses — especially  con- 
sidered as  a  type  of  Christ,  for  we 
are  to  observe  he  was  a  type.     His 
very  name  is  the  same,  only  one  is 
Hebrew  and  the  other  Greek.     In 
two  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
the  very  same  name  is  given  to  both 
the  type  and  antitype — Jesus.  Moses, 
the  giver  of  the  Law,  could  not  bring 
the  people  into  possession  of  Canaan, 
but  Joshua  did.     Thus  Moses  per- 
sonifies the  weakness  and  impeifec- 
tion  of  the  Law,  Joshua  the  efficacy 
and  perfection  of  the  Gospel.    The 
Law  is  holy,  just    and  good,  and 
answers  its  end,  but  it  cannot  bring 
men  to  salvation.    It  can  awaken 
conviction,  it  can  alarm  conscience^ 
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it  can  discover  guilt  and  condem- 
nation, but  it  cannot  justify,  it  can- 
not pardon,  it  will  leave  us  far 
<«hort  of  the  heavenly  Canaan.  It  is 
Jesus,  the  true  Joshua,  who  alone 
can  take  us  where  Moses  leaves, 
and  conduct  us  to  the  final  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God.  Our 
rejoicing  is  that  Moses  is  dead; 
grace  and  truth  have  succeeded  to  the 
law  ;  the  true  captain  of  God's  host 
has  succeeded;  the  captain  of  our 
Salvation. 

"Israel,  rejoice ;  now  Joshua  leads 
He'll  bring  your  tribes  to  rest." 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  cii'cum- 
stances  under  which  the  prayer  here 
recorded  was  offered  up.     The  mi- 
raculous    taking    of    Jericho    had 
elated  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and 
imagining    that  nothing   would   be 
impossible  to  them,  only  a  small  band 
was  sent  to  take  the  city  of  Ai.     It 
does  not  appear  that  they  had  waited 
for  anv  direction  from  God,  and  they 
knew  not  that  accursed  things  were 
hidden  in  the  camp.   Achan  had  con- 
cealed his  wedges  of  gold  and  goodly 
Babylonish  garments,  hoping  to  en- 
rich himself  and  his  family  mth  the 
spoils  of  disobedience.     In  order  to 
bring  this  sin  to  light,  and  openly 
testify  His  displeasure  at  this  begin- 
ning of  their  career,  God  permitted 
a  discomfiture.     The  hearts  of  the 
people    melted    like    water    within 
them     when     they  saw   the    three 
thousand  fiying  back  to  the  camp. 
As  for  Joshua,  like  a  good  man  as 
he  was,  he  flies  to  the  ark  of  God, 
he   rends  his  garments,  he  and  all 
the  elders  of  Israel,   and  cast  dust 
upon  their  heads.     Mysterious  pro- 
vidence !  they  thought ;    what   can 
this    disaster    mean  ?      Ah  I    there 
would  be  very  few  mysterious  pro- 
vidences    if    we     were    but    truly 
acquainted  with  our  secret  sins  I    As 
we   look  back  upon  it,  there  is  no 
mystery  at  all  about  these  events. 
K  at  the  very  first  entrance  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  this  sin  of  Achan 


had  been  allowed  to  pass  unpunished, 
the   evil    would  have   gone  on   in- 
creasing from  time  to  time.     It  must 
be  understood  at  once,  that  the  com- 
mand of  God  to  destroy  eveiything 
is  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  hence 
the  calamity.      But  Joshua  knows 
not   the  cause,  and  therefore   it   is 
that  he  is  so  deeply  moved.    "  Alas ! 
O  Lord,  why  hast  thou  brought  us 
over  Jordan  ?     Would  God  we  had 
been   content :    are  we  now  to   be 
devoured     and    destroyed?      What 
can   I  say  when   Isi-ael  turneth  his 
back  before  the  enemy  ?" 

Remark  the  excellences  of  Joshua*s 
conduct.     He    wisely    and    piously 
carries  this  trouble  to  the  mercy- scat 
at  once,  humbles  himself  before  God, 
pleads  with  Him,  and  that  in  great 
earnestness   of    spirit.     There  is    a 
strong  principle  of  faith  underlying 
all  the  improprieties  of  his  prayer. 
He    does    not   calculate    after    the 
manner   of  men,  that    reverses    as 
well    as    successes    are    to    be    ex- 
pected   iu     the    course    of  human 
things.     He  e\'idently  shows  an  ex- 
pectation that   with  such   promises 
and   such   a   helper   as  God,  Israel 
ought   never   to   turn  the   back   to 
the  enemy;  and  now  because  they 
do  so,  he  is  disappointed,  confounded, 
agonised.    It  is  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  loss  that  affects  him,  for  truly  it 
was  no  great  matter,  thirty  six  men 
were  killed  out  of  three  thousand. 
Xo  !  he  looks  at  the  principle  of  the 
thing.     If  God  had  gone  with  them, 
this  could  not  have  happened.     Is  it 
a  fact,  then,  that  God  has  left  them 
to  themselves  ?     This  being  his  view 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
Joshua's   sole   dependence   for   suc- 
cess was  upon  God,  not  upon  him- 
self, nor  upon  the  people.     He  takes 
it   for  granted,  that  if  God  is  not 
with  them,  they  will  be   inevitably 
destroyed ;     if    He    is,   then    these 
things    could   not  happen.      There 
is  a  strong  principle  of  faith  seen 
in  the   man,  and  certainly  a  most 
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earnest  spirit  of  prayer ;  wherein  lay, 
then,  his  sin  ?  This  is  the  question 
to  which  we  now  further  invite 
attention. 

In  one  word,  then,  the  sinfuhiess 
of  this  prayer  lay  in  the  leaven  of 
unbelief  that  mingled  with  it  from 
£rst  to  last,  and  having  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  the  general  character 
of  this  man  of  God,  we  shall  be  the 
more  free  in  analysing  this  particular 
infirmity,  since  it  is  doubtless  re- 
corded for  our  admonition.  Per- 
haps he  recorded  it  himself  in  true 
humility,  wishing  to  erect  a  beacon 
to  warn  others  of  the  pit  into  which 
he  fell.  The  spirit  of  imbelief  here 
displayed,  has  the  six  following  fea- 
tures :  It  is  presumptuous i  ungrate- 
ful, ignorant,  malignant,  rebellious, 
indolent,  and  profane.  These  epi- 
thets we  proceed  to  establish. 

1.  We  say  it  is  presumptiunts. 
It  imdertakes  to  call  in  question  the 
Divine  conduct.  O  Lord,  why 
hast  thou  done  this  and  intendest 
to  do  that?  It  is  true  that  faith 
may  ask  these  questions,  but  with 
quite  a  different  tone  and  object. 
Here  they  are  manifestly  uttered  in 
the  tone  of  a  murmurer,  dissatisfied 
with  God's  proceedings.  If  they 
had  been  asked  humbly  and  with  a 
view  to  enlightenment,  for  the  dis- 
covery of  sin  and  its  ultimate  re- 
moval, it  would  have  been  well.  But 
it  does  not  appear  so ;  this  is  com- 
plaint, not  enquiry.  And  yet  we  are 
told  that  "  He  giveth  not  an  account 
of  any  of  His  matters," — that  "none 
can  stay  His  hand  or  say  to  Him, 
what  docst  thou  ?  "  Few  things  can  be 
more  reprehensible  than  the  conduct 
of  a  holy  man,  professmg  faith,  dis- 
covering some  measure  of  it,  yet  in 
tears  before  God,  virtually  saying 
to  him,  O  Lord,  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand this  affliction.  My  heart  breaks 
to  lodge  a  complaint  at  the  feet 
against  thee — ^jet  why  hast  Thou 
done  this?"  Only  let  us  put  some  of 
our  unbolicviny;  thoughts  and  feel- 


ings into  language,  and  we  shall  find 
that  this  case  has  been  our  own. 

2.  This  spirit  of  imbelief  is  un- 
grateful, it  turns  past  mercies  into 
gall  and  wormwood.  "  Why  hast  thou 
brought  this  people  over  Jordan  ?  " 
Why,  the  very  mention  of  that  name 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  turn 
the  whole  current  of  his  thoughts 
and  expressions,  to  say  nothing  of 
Jericho.  This  was  |  that  river  that 
saw  God  and  fled  back,  that  heard 
God  and  obeyed ;  though  at  that  time 
it  overflowed  its  baiJu,  deep  and 
impassable  except  by  miracle,  yet 
they  had  seen  its  waters  stand  up 
for  a  whole  day  together ;  a  glassy 
heap  on  one  side,  and  in  its  middle 
channel  the  priests,  with  the  ark  of 
God,  had  stood  dryshod,  while  all 
the  people  passed  over,  tribe  by  tribe, 
a  wonder  never  to  be  forgotten ;  yet 
see  how  the  imbelief  of  Joshua 
poisons  the  memory  of  this  astonish- 
ing mercy,  and  turns  it  into  a 
grievance.  "  Why  hast  thou  brought 
us  over  ?  Would  God  we  had  been 
content  on  the  other  side  and  dis- 
obeyed!" Thus,  after  God  had 
divided  the  Red  Sea,  and  Israel,  safe 
on  the  shore,  had  seen  their  pursuers 
swallowed  up  in  its  returning  waves, 
at  the  very  first  trouble  which 
their  own  sins  brought  upon  them, 
we  have  imbelief  holding  the  same 
language  :  "  Why  have  we  been 
emancipated  ?  why  brought  out  ? 
Were  there  no  graves  in  Egypt  ? " 
Ingratitude  is  an  essential  element 
in  unbelief.  Faith  takes  past  mercies 
as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of  others 
yet  to  come.  Unbelief  says,  "O 
God!  Thou  has  lifted  me  up,  only 
to  cast  me  down.  Thou  hast  made 
my  way  disappointment  and  con- 
fusion. I  had  rather  not  have  had 
former  gifts,  if  now  they  are  to  end 
in  shame ! "  What  can  we  call  this 
less  than  scandalous  ingratitude  ? 

3.  Unbelief  is  ignorant,  and  mis- 
interprets the  dealings  of  God.  Is 
not  that  equally  palpable  in  Joshiia'p- 
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prayer?  He  knows  not  the  reason, 
therefore  he  misjudges,  a  common 
eiror  still,  after  all  tkese  years  and 
ages  of  experience.  There  is  no 
diristian  who  will  not  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  imitating  Joshua's 
infirmity,  because  it  is  still  true  that 
the  designs  of  Providence  are  hidden 
from  us.  '*  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
ronnd  about  Him"  ;  how  difficult  do 
we  find  it  to  beUeve  "  that  justice  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  His 
thrwie."  We  wiU  persist  in  inter- 
preting, and  though  a  thousand  times 
we  hare  found  ourselves  deceived, 
still  the  old  leaven  of  corruption  works 
within  us  when  new  troubles  arise  ! 
Look  at  this  wise,  prudent,  devout 
a&d  holy  man,  one  of  the  most  likely 
persons  that  ever  lived  to  interpret 
rightly,  yet  what  awful  blundering 
he  maJces  of  this  dispensation  : 

'*  Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  his  works  in  vain." 

4.  Unbelief  is  malignant  —  it 
darkens  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past.  Joshua  now  sees  nothing 
before  them  but  destruction ;  the 
Amorites  rise  up  before  his  mind,  a 
gloomy  visionary  host,  carrying  ex- 
tirpation. Israel  has  fled,  thirty-six 
men  are  killed,  "God  is  departed 
from  us — we  are  lost !"  Unbelief  is 
as  senseless  in  its  logic  as  it  is  base 
in  its  ingratitude.  When  it  begins 
to  reason,  you  may  be  sure  of  some 
rash,  hasty,  impious  conclusion. 
There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  all 
this  desperate  melancholy,  and  yet 
act  only  is  this  destruction  antici- 
pated, but  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing is  actually  charged  upon  God 
Himself ;  and  the  prayer  winds  up 
with  a  plain  insinuation  that  God's 
own  name  woidd  be  dishonoured. 
''  And  what  wilt  Thou  do  unto  Thy 
5?reat  name  ?"  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  indignation  with  which  God 
answers  him.  One  can  almost 
imagine  the  awful  jfrown  that  ac- 
companied these  imperative  words, 


"  Gret  thee  up  ;  wherefore  liest  thou 
upon  thy  face  :  Israel  hath  sinned  T' 
God  never  replies  to  a  truly  humble 
suppliant  in  that  fashion.  Blessed 
be  His  name!  He  knows  how  to 
soothe;  but  here  He  wishes  to  re- 
buke. Here  the  iniquity  of  the 
prayer  cries  louder  than  the  inter- 
cession of  the  prayer.  He  cannot 
tolerate  that  monster  unbelief  in  His 
presence.  Its  croakings  grate  upon 
His  ear.  True  prayer  may  sometimes 
moan  like  a  dove ;  but  there  is  no 
music  in  the  hoarse  lamentations  of 
a  raven.  If  you,  dear  reader,  have 
occasion  to  sorrow  before  God,  take 
care  that  it  be  sorrow  after  a  godly 
sort! 

5.  We  pass  by,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  the  rebellion  manifest  in 
wrong  views  of  their  calamity,  to 
remark  that  unbelief  commonly 
arises  from  some  neglect  of  duty, 
and  subsists  upon  the  continuance 
of  that  neglect — it  is  indolent.  In 
this  respect  it  is  opposed  to  faith, 
which  is  a  working  grace,  whereas 
the  other  is  a  sluggish  vice.  Now, 
first,  the  whole  of  this  trouble  and 
disaster  came  upon  Israel  as  the 
result  of  a  want  of  proper  vigilance 
in  carrying  out  the  solemn  command 
of  God.  Let  Achan  have  been  as 
secret  as  you  please,  still  it  was  not 
possible  for  him  and  his  family  to 
act  in  this  manner  without  their 
proceedings  being  known  to  many 
persons  willing  to  connive  at  them 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  Let  us 
not  imagine,  then,  that  God  punishes 
the  whole  for  a  sin  absolutely  veiled 
from  them,  and  in  which  only  one 
family  had  a  share.  There  must 
have  been  a  want  of  proper  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  all  persons  concerned ; 
and  although  Joshua  must  be  ac- 
quitted of  all  participation,  yet  he  is 
justly  made  responsible  for  the  sins 
of  his  subordinates.  But,  secondly, 
this  unbelief  of  Joshua  is  indolent  in 
another  way.  He  does  not  take  any 
steps  to  discover  the  cause  of  their 
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disaster.  This  is  the  very  first  effect 
which  the  adverse  dealing  of  Divine 
Providence  should  produce  in  our 
conduct.  *"  Shew  me  wherefore  thou 
contendcst  with  me."  Thus  we  are 
told  that "  for  the  divisions  of  Reuben 
there  were  great  thoughts  of  heart." 
There  can  be  but  one  reason  why 
Israel  should  be  left  to  turn  the  back 
to  the  enemy  :  "  Get  thee  up:  where- 
fore cries t  thou  to  me  ?"  There  is  not 
far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  all  this 
and  even  more  disaster.  There  is 
not  only  an  Achan  in  the  camp,  but 
Joshua,  if  he  had  looked,  might  have 
found  an  Achan  in  his  own  heart, — 
unbelief,  lying  unseen  and  unsus- 
pected ;  for  we  are  not  to  suppose  he 
committed  all  these  sins  knowingly 
and  wilfully.  No ;  a  good  man  falls 
into  them  rather  by  want  of  watch- 
fulness, and  therefore  the  voice  of  all 
affliction  should  cry  to  Him :  "  Up 
and  search,  examine  thyself ;  is  there 
not  a  cause?''  Then  revenge,  in- 
dignation, fear,  jealousy,  fall  upon 
the  right  objects,  otherwise  they 
reproach  God,  and  consume  the 
comforts  of  the  soul. 

6.  Lastly,  this  imbelief  is  profane. 
Profanity  is,  properly  speaking,  an 
act  that  desecrates  what  is  holy — 
holy  places,  holy  things,  holy  ser- 
vices. Thus  the  temple  was  pro- 
faned when  anything  unclean  was 
brought  into  it ;  thus  the  vessels  of 
the  temple  were  profaned  when  Bel- 
shazzar  drank  wine  in  them.  Thus 
the  Christian,  God's  living  temple  is 
profaned  when  unholy  thoughts  and 
affections  are  admitted  and  indulged. 
Here  is  prayer — a  most  sound, 
solemn,  and  delightful  service — de- 
filed, and  therefore  desecrated  by 
distrust,  complaint,  ingratitude,  the 
fi*uits  of  unbelief.  **  Get  thee  up ; 
wherefore  liest  thou  upon  thy  face  ? 
Is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  seen 
iniquity  in  Israel  ?  Wilt  thou  re- 
proach me  for  ray  righteous  in- 
dignation? Go  search  out  the 
ofi'ender;    go   purge    and    sanctify 


the  people  ;  go  purify  thy  own  lips. 
Pull  out  the  hidden'  root  of  bitter- 
ness !  Then  thy  humility  will  con- 
fess that  I  am  just,  and  instead  of 
arguing,  plead  for  pardon." 

And  now  we  need  ^ot  travel  far 
for  points  of  application.  Lessons  of 
instruction  gleam  out  upon  us  from 
every  part  of  this  history,  thick  as 
stars  sown  in  the  firmament.  We 
must  pass  by  the  warning  here  given 
upon  the  danger  of  secret  unrepented 
sin ;  we  pass  by  the  example  con- 
tained in  the  case  of  Achan  that  sin 
cannot  ultimately  be  concealed  and 
unpimished.  We  would  draw  the 
conclusion  of  our  subject  from  that 
one  sin — the  head  and  fountain  of 
all  others,  that  sin  of  which  Joshua 
stands  convicted  out  of  bis  own 
mouth,  which  drew  down  an  indig- 
nant answer  even  from  Him  wbo 
delights  to  hear  and  graciously  an- 
swers prayer.  See  here  what  mani- 
fold evils  it  involves  ;  see  here  how 
it  vitiates  our  humility,  aggravates 
sorrow,  and  defiles  devotion,  the 
only  channel  through  which  can 
flow  down  to  us  true  consolation. 
Here  prayer  indeed  is  answered, 
though  unbelief  strangles  it  and 
chokes  its  utterance;  but  it  is  not 
such  an  answer  as  faith  looks  for 
and  will  obtain.  There  is  much 
meaning  in  that  expression  of  the 
prophet,  "Receive  us  graciously J'^ 
It  is  possible  to  be  received  but  not 
graciously.  He  condescends  to  put 
His  erring  servant  in  the  way  to 
please  Him,  to  open  his  eyes,  and 
point  out  the  hidden  evil ;  but  how 
must  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel 
have  risen  up  from  the  dust  of  their 
humilicition  —  astonished  and  con- 
founded, their  ears  tingling  with  the 
awfiil  accents  that  rebuked,  even 
while  it  answered,  their  prayer.  This 
was  the  still  small  voice  that  speaks 
peace  and  pardon ;  it  was  being  re- 
ceived, but  not  graciously,  O,  re- 
receive  us'  graciously  !  If  it  please 
Thee   to  deny  my  petition — if  this 
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thorn  in  the  flesh  may  not  be  re- 
moved— yet  at  least  let  me  hear 
Thee  say,  "My  grace  Ls  sufficient 
for  thee."  Job,  with  all  his  infir- 
mities and  sins,  was  accepted  ;  God 
answered  him,  but  with  the  awful 
thunder  of  rebuke  that  melted  his 
soul  within  him,  and  made  him  cry, 
"  I  abhor  myself  and  repent  in  dust 
and  ashes."  O,  receive  us  graci- 
ously! Answer  not  by  terrible 
things  in  righteousness ;  but  speak 
peace,  speak  pardon.  Say  to  my 
soul,  **  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid !  " 

We  see,  then,  the  cause  why  the 
answer  to  Joshua's  prayer  was  not 
of  this  gentle  and  gracious  character, 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
what  a  multiform  and  odious  monster 
imbelief  is  in  the  sight  of  God,  even 
as  it  exists  in  His  own  ser^^ants. 
What  have  we  seen  ?  We  have  seen 
a  great  saint,  we  have  seen  him 
before  God  in  prayer,  with  all  the 
outward  marks  of  true  humiUatiou 
upon  him,  and  yet  we  liave  found 
presumption,  ingi-atitudo,  ignorance, 
neglect  of  duty,  malignity,  profa- 
nity, all  imnoticetl, — unsuspected. 
How  insidious,  how  hateful  that  one 
great  evil  from  whence  all  these  evil 
works  proceed !  Yet  it  is  not  un- 
mitigated unbelief.  Shall  we  not 
learn  to  make  inquisition  for  it  and 
prosecute  it  as  an  accursed  Achau 
to  the  death  ?  This  is  the  head  of 
the  old  serpent,  the  seat  of  its  vita- 
lity and  power — all  other  sins  arc 
but  the  many  folds,  or  limbs.  Strike 
at  the  head.  Let  our  motto  be, — die 
unbelief.  This  is  the  leaven  of 
corruption,  in  renewed  natures,  even, 
that  calls  for  holy  warfare.  Give  it 
leave,  it  will  poison  all  our  mercies, 
and  darken  all  our  sorrows  ;  it  will 
dishonour  God,  and  defile  our  souls 
with  sins  thick  as  locusts ;  it  will 
pollute  and  vitiate  all  our  religious 
services,  stop  all  the  streams  of 
heavenly  comfort,  and  cause  God  to 
clothe  himself  in  frowns  and  sj)eak 
in  thunders ! 


Do  we  not  see  that  unbelief  is 
that  sin  that  woidd,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, destroy  the  very  elect  ?  Worda 
of  such  indignation  from  God  might 
have  slain  Joshua  and  his  fellow- 
mourners  upon  the  spot  from  their 
very  terror,  yet  he  rises  up,  pressed 
to  the  heart  indeed,  but  not  de- 
stroyed. It  is  not  due  to  ourselves 
that  we  have  not  been  lost  over  and 
over  again,  but  because  in  the  midst 
of  wrath  he  remembers  mercv  I 
Each  of  our  provocations  deserves 
eternal  death ;  did  not  pardoning 
grace  meet  us  at  every  step,  we 
should  be  undone.  Were  it  not  for 
grace  utterly  undeserved,  God  would 
be  always  visiting  us  as  He  did 
Moses  when  He  sought  to  kiU  him, 
or  perhaps  transfixed  in  some  pro- 
fessed act  of  worship,  we  should 
exchange  the  injured  mercy-seat  for 
the  tribunal  of  judgment !  Merciful 
God,  we  do  believe ;  O  help  and 
pardon  our  imbelief ! 

But  if  such  be  the  evil  of  this  master 
sin,  as  it  exists  in  the  saints,  what 
must  it  be  as  it  exists  unmitigated  in 
sinners  ?  In  the  former  it  is  op- 
posed, hated,  condemned,  and  can 
only  work  by  stealth  :  in  the  latter 
it  reigns  and  triumphs  openly,  re- 
jecting and  defying  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God.  If  we  measure 
it  by  its  nature  and  essence,  it  is 
alienation  of  heart  from  God;  if  by 
its  acts  it  makes  Him  a  liar,  treats 
His  ways  as  unjust,  and  profanes  all 
that  is' holy  in  His  attributes  and 
worship ;  if  by  its  fi-uits,  collect  all 
sins  into  one  heap,  it  has  begotten 
them  all ;  if  by  its  obdm-acy,  nothing 
can  subdue  it' but  the  love  of  Christ, 
and  yet  it  is  against  this  that  it  most 
rages  ;  or,  if  by  its  treatment,  at  the 
hands  of  God.  This  is  the  sin 
against  which  all  the  threatcnings  of 
the  Gospel  are  levelled,  and  the 
hinge  upon  which  shall  turn  the 
condemnation  of  every  sinner.  All 
sin  mav  be  forgiven  ;  yes,  and  un- 
belief too,    but  if  unbelief  be  not 
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forgiven,  no  other  can  be.  Other 
sins  will  have  to  confront  some  vio- 
lated precept  of  the  law,  this  will 
have  to  face  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb. 
O,  unbeliever,  how  will  you  appear 
before  Him  ?  Unpenitent,  therefore 
unpardoned ;  therefore  unreconciled 


to  God;  therefore  unsanctified. 
What  will  you  think  of  your  folly, 
ingratitude,  profanity,  when  you 
shall  see  the  greatest  sinners  saved 
by  faith  P  Salvation  rested  on  this 
one  requirement,  yet  for  want  of  it 
lost  for  ever ! 


glemoir  of  {\t  |lti  %\msi% 


BT  TKE  BXY.  THOMAS  B.  STEVENSON. 


A  PAINFUL  duty  devolves  upon 
the  writer.  He  has  to  record  a 
bereavement  which  is  almost  unique. 
Seldom  is  it  the  case  that  the  death 
of  a  minister  occurs  under  such  pecu- 
liar circumstances  as  those  to  which 
reference  must  now  be  made.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  has  been  re- 
moved from  us  at  a  time  when,  in 
many  respects,  his  hopes  were  bright- 
est, and  his  prospects  most  encour- 
aging. The  Rev.  Thomas  Hands,  well 
known  in  the  Baptist  denomination, 
was  called  from  earth  just  afber  he 
had  accepted  the  cordial  invitation 
of  the  church  at  Middlesborough  to 
become  its  pastor.  He  had,  with  his 
family,  removed  there ;  but  so  rapidly 
did  his  strength  give  way,  that  he 
did  not  long  survive  Ins  arrival. 
Not  once  was  he  permitted  to  occupy 
his  new  pulpit  or  in  any  way  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  fresh  sphere 
of  his  labours.  A  combination  of 
maladies  soon  rendered  it  apparent 
that  his  case  was  a  hopeless  one. 
His  medical  advisers  were  not  slow 
to  inform  him  of  this.  He  was, 
however,  ready.  The  gospel  which 
he  had  so  long  preached  to  others 
was  too  firmly  grasped  to  fail  him  in 
the  final  hour.      God  did  for  him 


what  he  had  so  often  assured  them 
that  He  would  for  others.  Divine 
grace  was  "  sufficient."  He  sent 
affectionate  and  earnest  messages  to 
the  friends  and  hearers  whom  he  had 
left  at  Luton.  Among  others  was 
the  following :  "  If  I  could  preach  to 
you  a  thousand  times  it  would  still 
be  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour  of  sin- 
ners ;  Christ  crucified  alone." 

Mr.  Hands  began  to  serve  the 
Master  in  youth.  He  was  but  six- 
teen years  of  age  when  he  joined  the 
Baptist  church  at  Cannon-st]*eet,  Bir- 
mingham, of  which  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Swan  was  the  pastor.  He  soon 
began  to  preach  in  the  surrounding 
villages,  and  thus  won  the  love  of 
not  a  few.  Eagerly  availing  himself 
of  every  means  of  improvement,  he 
sought  to  qualify  himself  for  in- 
creased usefulness.  About  two  years 
afberwards  Providence  opened  to  him 
an  entirely  novel  sphere  of  action. 
We  refer  to  his  successful  efforts  in 
opposition  to  Socialism.  The  no- 
torious Robert  Owen  was  at  this 
time  carrying  on  an  infidel  campaign 
in  Birmingham.  Harm  was  being 
done.  Grave  fears  were  entertained 
as  to  the  extenc  to  which  the  work- 
ing-classes were  permeated  with  '*the 
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leaTen  of  the  SadduceeH.'*  Thomas 
Hands  boldly  occupied  the  breach. 
Despite  his  juvenility,  he  not  only 
maintained  a  good  defensive  position, 
but  speedily  carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  A  discussion  which 
he  had  with  Owen  was  not  soon  for- 
gotten both  on  account  of  its  intel- 
lectual force  and  the  good  which  it 
did.  For  some  time  he  was  known 
as  "  the  anti-Socialist  "  of  the  Mid- 
land metropolis. 

Meanwhile,  his  desire  to  serve  the 
Saviour,  and  his  evident  qualifications 
for  public  speaking,  were  under  the 
observation  of  his  fellow-members. 
Believing  that  they  saw  in  him  the 
promise  of  ministerial  power,  they 
recommended  him  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Bristol  College.  The  appli- 
cation was  accepted  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  entered  upon  his 
studies  in  the  western  "  school  of  the 
prophets."  While  there,  however,  a 
new  t\im  was  given  to  his  thoughts. 
His  plans  were  totally  altered.  The 
heroic  William  Knibb  was  creating  a 
profound  impression  throughout  the 
country  by  his  impassioned  appeals 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  and  de- 
graded inhabitants  of  the  West 
Indies.  Our  departed  friend's  heart 
was  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and  he 
offered  himself  as  a  missionary.  Not 
in  vain.  On  January  24th,  1843, 
he,  with  bis  lately-marned  and  faith- 
ful partner,  embarked  for  Jamaica, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  this  step 
was  vehemently  opposed  by  many  of 
his  friends.  Under  the  influence  of 
affection,  they  sought  repeatedly  to 
dissuade  him  from  leaving  England, 
but  his  mind  was  made  up,  and 
nothing  could  move  him.  His  ex- 
perience abroad,  like  that  of  all 
missionaries,  was  marked  by  great 
vicissitudes.  Frequently  have  we 
heard  him  make  reference  to  the 
inanifold  privileges  he  enjoyed  while 
in  Jamaica  and  the  pleasant  memories 
he  had  of  converts  and  fellow-Chris- 


tians with  whom  he  had  associated 
there.  But  trials  were  not  wanting. 
Death  visited  his  family,  and  some  of 
his  dear  children  were  buried  in  the 
land  of  the  stranger.  He  had  physi- 
cal siiffering.  Frequently  was  he 
prostrated  by  fever,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  constitution  was  perma- 
nently shaken  by  his  residence  abroad. 
He  returned  in  1853. 

The  first  charge  held  by  Mr.  Hands 
after  his  return  to  his  native  land 
was  Brown-street,  Salisbury.     Here 
he  continued  for  three  years.      He 
was  afterwards  invited  to  Luton,  and 
had  a  request  from  the  church  wor- 
shipping in  the  Old  Meeting  to  be- 
come their  pastor.  This  was  accepted, 
and  he  continued  there  until  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death.     For  twelve 
years  did  our  brother  labour  in  this 
town.    During  his  pastorate  improve- 
ments   were    made   in   the  school- 
rooms and  a  new  chapel  was  erected, 
having    the    honourable    name    of 
Bunyan  Chapel.     The  church  is  an 
old  one,  and  is  the  mother  of  three 
others  in  the  same  town.      Towards 
the  close  of  last  year,   Mr.  Hands 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Middles- 
borough,  but,  as  previously  observed, 
he  was  unable  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  new  sphere.    He  was  buried  at 
Middlesborough  on  March  5th,  1870, 
aged  fifty-three.     A  large  concourse 
was  present  at  the  funeral,  including 
thirteen  ministers,  and  a  deputation 
representing    his  friends  at  Luton. 
On  the  following  day  a  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  in  the  chapel  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  labours 
by  his  intimate  friend  and   fellow- 
labourer,  T.  E.  Stevenson.     It  was 
repeated  in  the  evening  to  a  crowded 
congregation  in  Union  Chapel.    The 
other  ministers  of  the  town  likewise 
sought   to    improve   the   event   by 
special  sermons. 

Mr.  Hands  was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable intellectual  powers.  His 
knowledge  was  remarkable,  large,  and 
varied.     It  was  difficult  to  speak  to 
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liim  on  a  subject  of  general  interest 
with  which  he  was  not  quite  familiar. 
He  had  great  aptitude  of  communi- 
cation. He  was  a  speaker  as  well  as 
a  scholar.  All  who  knew  much  of 
him  will  bear  witness  to  the  ease  and 
adroitness  with  which  he  could  ex- 
press himself  on  a  topic  that  pleased 
him.  His  abilities  made  him  a  fa- 
vourite on  the  platform.  He  was 
v/onderfully  apt  in  discussion,  and 
seldom  found  an  opponent  with 
whom  he  could  not  cope  in  argu- 
ment. Socially,  he  was  very  com- 
panionable, and  had  a  wide  circle  of 
friends.  As  a  citizen  he  often  did 
excellent  service  in  the  advocacy  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  just  and  en- 
lightened views  as  to  local  improve- 
ments. His  doctrinal  sentiments 
could  not  be  called  in  question  by 
any  who  love  evangelical  preaching. 


None  were  more  faithful  to  the  Gos- 
pel than  he.  Christ  crucified  always 
formed  the  main  theme  of  his  minis- 
trations. We  need  hardly  add  that 
his  endeavours  were  owned  of  God. 
Many  additions  were  made  to  Christ's 
kingdom  through  his  labours. 

The  sudden  removal  of  our  friend 
not  only  entitles  his  respected  widow 
and  cliildren  to  our  special  sympa- 
thy, but  admonishes  us  of  our  duty. 
Coligny,  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
the  crown,  having  watched  the  last 
moments  of  Francis  II.,  turned  to  the 
courtiers  present  and  said :  '*  Gentle- 
men, the  king  is  dead  :  let  that  teach 
us  how  to  live.^'  The  decease  of  our 
fellow-labourer  ought  to  inspire  us 
with  new  zeal  and  fidelity.  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  may  we  all 
be  found  "  watching.' 

Luion, 


>» 


icnana  SSloili — M\\\\  it  is. 


THREE  years  since  an  admirable 
paper,  written  by  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Lewis,  of  Calcutta,  appeared  in  the 
"Baptist  Magazine,"  its  title  "A 
Pli^a  for  Zenanas.' '  In  it  the  writer 
het  forth  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
this  new  branch  of  Christian  woman's 
work.  One  result  of  that  paper  was 
the  formation  of  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation for  Zenana  Work  in  India. 

That  this  agency  is  required,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
said  more  than  lliirty  millions  of 
women  are  pri^^oners  in  the  zenanas. 

These  apartments  are  found  in 
every  respectable  Hindu  house,  oc- 
cupied by  the  females  of  the  family  ; 
they  are  the  most  inaccessible,  the 
worst  furnished,  and  the  worst  ven- 
tilated of  any  in  the  house — placed 


in  the  upper  part,  approached  by 
long  dark  passages,  and  so  constructed 
that  no  curious  eye  can  overlook 
them,  and  that  their  inmates  may 
see  as  little  as  possible  of  the  outer 
w^orld. 

**  A  Hindu  girl  is  married,  as  a  rule, 
at  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  from 
that  time,  with  but  rare  exceptions, 
she  is  a  prisoner  in  her  own  home. 
For  some  years  she  lives  with  her 
mother;  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  she  is 
regarded  as  quite  fit  to  take  her  place 
in  her  husband's  family,  and  thence- 
forth she  remains  in  his  zenana,  never 
leaving  but  on  very  special  occasions, 
and  then  only  in  a  carefully-closed 
carriage,  well  guarded,  and  with  the 
additional  protection  of  night." 

Then  the  sons  of  the  family,  and 
even  the  grandsons,  take  their  wivei 
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home  to  the  parental  roof.  The  aged 
mother  of  the  family  is  supreme ;  the 
other  women  rank  according  to  their 
husbands'  relative  position.  They  do 
not  even  sit  or  eat  with  their  husbands, 
and  thus  know  nothing  of  the  fellow- 
ship of  husband  and  wife,  or  the  charm 
of  home.  Christian  ladies  1  try  to  fancy 
what  it  must  be  to  live  in  a  place 
shut  in  from  the  world,  without  books, 
work,  or  anything  to  occupy  the 
time ;  to  be  only  one  among  many. 
If  the  wives  have  children,  especially 
sons,  they  engross  their  love,  and 
occupy  their  time ;  but  the  childless 
\rife  and  the  widow  are  indeed  deso- 
late. 

The  following  extract  is  taken 
irom  Mrs.  Lewis's  last  letter,  where 
>he  is  speaking  of  a  poor  young 
widow : — 

"  0,  dear  friends,  if  you  only  knew 
the  miseries  which  heathenism  entails 
on  women,  their  utter  hopole«sness 
:ind  helplessness  in  times  of  affliction, 
you  would  long  more  than  over  to 
I  oint  them  to  a  Saviour's  love,  and  to 
till  them  of  the  homes  of  joy  beyond 
tlie  world  of  suffering,  prepared  for  all 
v'ho  will  accept  the  loyo  of  God  in 
(  hrist." 

The  Zenana  Mission  is  under  God 
tlie  means  most  suitable  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  these  poor  women.  They 
can  only  be  reached  hr female  agency, 
and  while  our  missionary's  wives 
have  worked  for  years  most  devot- 
edly, and  with  energy  and  zeal  in  the 
zenanas,  3'et  their  home  and  mission 
work  necessarily  make  large  de- 
mands on  their  time.  And  now  the 
work  is  becominGT  such  as  to  demand 
special  agents,  Native  and  European. 
At  first  the  uiificulty  with  Mrs. 
Sale,  Mrs.  Lewi?,  Miss  Leslie,  and 
other  devoted  ladies,  was  to  gain  an 
entrance  into  a  zenana.  Now,  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  agents  and  means 
to  occupy  the  various  openings  for 
zenana  teaching.  The  native  mind 
itself  feels  the  necessity.  When  the 
men  were  uneducated,  the  ignorance 


of  their  wives  was  not  felt ;  but  the 
Government  schools  and  colleges 
are  sending  out  young  men,  trained 
and  educated  in  English  literature, 
who  feel  the  trammels  of  caste,  also 
the  evils  of  their  present  system  of 
marriage.  They  naturally  seek  wives 
who  "Can  enter  somewhat  into  their 
pursuits,  hence  the  value  of  a  girl  is 
increased  by  her  education.  The 
zenana  \'isitor8  carry  the  Gospel 
with  them,  and  thus  doubly  bless 
their  pupils ;  for  mere  education 
without  the  truth  of  God,  may  in- 
struct the  mind,  but  can  never 
elevate  the  moral  nature,  or  raise 
woman  to  her  true  position.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  the  true  way  to  bless 
the  women  of  Lidia,  the  Ladies' 
Committee  earnestly  commend  the 
Zenana  Mi;ssion  to  the  sympathy, 
help,  and  prayers  of  the  ladies  of  our 
churches,  especially  seeking  the  co- 
operation of  our  own  ministers'  wives, 
who  necessarilv  have  influence  in 
their  several  churches,  and  who  could 
do  much  to  assist.  It  is  not  in  op- 
position to  the  Missionaiy  Society, 
but  is  a  worker  with  it — distinct  in 
every  way,  so  far  as  the  management, 
funds,  and  agents  are  concerned,  yet 
in  all  cases  acting  as  helpers  to  the 
%ives  of  our  missionaries,  who  super- 
intend the  work.  Although  the 
Sociot\'  has  not  been  in  existence 
three  years,  3*et  it  can  with  grati- 
tude point  to  one  and  another 
brought  to  Christ. 

Mrs.  Lewis  is  working  most  ear- 
nestly, and  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  in  Calcutta.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  year,  May,  1869,  the  com- 
mittee reported,  "twenty  zenanas 
visited ;  in  which  over  fort}*-  are 
learning  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 


,  f 


grammar,  geography,  and  work.' 

This  year  the  Committee  have  to 
report  forty-eight  zenanas  in  Cal- 
cutta, besides  twenty  in  Barisal, 
with  fifty -two  pupils.  The  Calcutta 
pupils,  Mrs.  Lewis  says,  are  about 
150  to  200,  this  number  includes  the 
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zenana  school  and  Mrs.  Lewis's 
widows'  school ;  these  are  taught  hy 
three  ladies  assisted  hy  eight  natiye 
women  employed  in  Calcutta  and 
Barisal.  But,  happier  and  hetter 
than  all,  God  has  hlessed  the  labours 
of  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  assistants,  and 
three  of  these  women  have  been 
brought  to  Christ,  and  two  have  been 
baptised. 

Delhi,  also,  has  had  one  led  to 
Christ,  who  has  been  baptised.  Mrs. 
J.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Webb,  assisted  by 
three  native  women,  have  worked 
for  the  Society ;  Mrs.  "Webb  being  the 
agent  of  the  Society.  Mrs.  Smith's 
health  has  obliged  her  to  leave  India, 
but  the  Committee  feel  indebted  to 
her  for  sympathy  and  help. 

At  Benares,  Miss  Simpson  is  en- 
gaged in  the  zenanas  there.  Mrs. 
Etherington  has  laboured  for  some 
time — ^her  last  letter  reports  seven 
high-caste  zenanas  as  regularly  visited, 
besides  schools.  At  Barisal,  the 
Committee  hope  soon  to  have  two 
women  assisting  Mrs.  Sale ;  perhaps 
even  now  they  have  commenced  the 
work.  ^ 

A  small  agency,  compared  with 
the  work  to  be  done  ;  but  as  large 
rivers    have    their   origin    in    tiny 


streams,  so  the  small  beginning  of 
this  Society  may,  by  God's  blessing, 
produce  mighty  results  on  the  future 
of  India. 

It  was  a  very  small  thing  appa- 
rently that  a  missionary  lady  should 
take  the  trouble  to  teach  some  dweller 
in  the  zenana,  to  make  a  pair  of  slip- 
pers or  a  smoking-cap  for  her  hus- 
band; nevertheless,  the  emulation 
and  desire  to  possess  such  work  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means,  in  God's  hands,  to  open  the 
zenanas  to  Christian  teaching.  And 
the  blessing  that  has  attended  the 
various  sections  of  the  Church  in 
this  labour  of  love,  proves  that  it  is 
Gt>d'6  work,  and  His  way  to  evan- 
gelise India,  for  this  will  never  be 
accomplished  until  the  women  are 
brought  to  Christ.  The  work  is  try- 
ing and  difficult ;  we  ask  for  prayer, 
that  the  teachers  may  have  the  needed 
wisdom  and  patience,  and  that  the 
Lord,  the  Spirit,  will  carry  the  teach- 
ing to  the  hearts  of  the  pupils. 

Did  space  permit,  many  interest- 
ing details  could  be  given ;  but  should 
any  reader  desire  more  information, 
this  ^vill  gladly  be  supplied  on  appli- 
cation to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee. S.  H.  C. 


^t  €bnttim 


IT  is  only  forty  years  since  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  na- 
tional education  was  laid  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Board  of  Education,  and  its 
endowment  by  Parliament  with  a 
grant  of  £30,000  ;  and  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  on  this  momentous 
question  bias  since  been  such  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  encouragement 
to  persevere  in  every  other  course  of 
benevolence.     The  measure,  at  first. 


encountered  a  virulent  spirit  of  resist- 
ance. No  fewer  than  273  members 
assembled  to  oppose  it,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  close  majority  of  two,  in 
a  house  consisting  of  548  members. 
This  was  before  the  first  Reform  Bill. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  an  address  to 
the  throne,  moved  by  an  archbishop, 
and  seconded  by  two  bishops,  was 
carried  to  rescind  the  grant,  but  the 
liberality  of  the  Government  over- 
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came  all  opposition.  We  have  now 
had  a  second  Reform  Bill  and  a 
Parliament  elected  by  household 
suffirage,  which  reflects  the  wishes 
and  the  feelings  of  the  country  more 
emphatically  than  any  other  House 
since  the  birth  of  that  assembly,  and 
we  now  have  a  Bill,  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  has  been  carried  without 
a  division,  based  on  the  principle  of 
providing  a  system  of  general  educa- 
tion by  general  taxation. 

The  acknowledgment  of  this  duty 
by  the  House  has  not  come  a  day  too 
soon.  Though  we  have  the  vanity 
to  boast  that  we  are  the  foremost 
of  civilised  nations,  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  fall  behind  most  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  in  the 
matter  of  public  education,  till  the 
social  condition  of  England  has 
become  a  scandal  to  modem  civilisa- 
tion. Throughout  Christendom,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  has  been  recognised 
as  the  most  solemn  obligation  of  one 
generation  to  another,  and  one  of  the 
imperative  duties  of  the  State  ;  while 
in  England  more  than  half  the  chil- 
dren between  five  and  twelve  have 
been  sudffered  to  grow  up  in  a  state 
of  brutal  ignorance,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  crime,  and  the  instruction 
given  to  the  majority  of  the  other 
half  has  been  so  miserably  defective 
as  to  excite  the  contempt  of  the  Con- 
tinent. Energetic  exertions  have  been 
made  by  Nonconformists,  and  more 
especially  by  Churchmen,  to  supply 
the  deficiency ;  but  though  these 
volimtary  efforts  have  been  aided  by 
laige  annual  State  subsidies,  they 
have  been  found  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  emergency,  and  the  mass  of 
ignorance  and  vice  is  found  to  accu- 
mulate around  us  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  threaten  the  peace  and  safety  of 
society.  It  will  be  within  the  recol- 
lection of  our  readers  that,  before  the 
second  Beform  Bill,  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  under-current  of 
national  feeling,  affirmed    that  the 


first  measure  which  an  enlarged  con- 
stituency would  enforce  on  Govern- 
ment was  a  national  provision  for 
education.  The  Government  which 
has  resulted  from  the  enlaiged  basis 
of  the  constitution,  and  has  been  en- 
dowed by  it  with  an  overwhelming 
majority,  has  fully  responded  to  the 
national  will,  and  embraced  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  a 
Bill  to  place  tKe  means  of  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  every  child  in  the 
kingdom.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  as  a  nation,  we  have  a 
measure  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture which  acknowledges  the  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  elementary  know- 
ledge.as  a  national  duty.  This  auspi- 
cious event — ^which  will  relieve  us 
from  the  ignominy  of  being  one  of  the 
worst  educated  countries  in  Europe, 
and  also  from  the  perils  of  ignorance 
— ^was  hailed  throughout  the  country 
with  a  feeling  of  unexampled  enthu- 
siasm. The  general  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded  appeared  so 
equitable,  and  the  confidence  univer- 
sally reposed  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
liberality  was  so  great,  that  there  were 
few  who  waited  for  a  scrutiny  of  its 
provisions  to  congratulate  themselves 
and  the  country  on  its  publication. 

.  When  the  BiU  came,  however,  to 
be  examined  in  detail  it  was  found 
that  more  than  one  of  its  proposi- 
tions would  require  reconsideration. 
It  was  questioned  whether  the  rule  of 
compulsory  attendance  should  not  be 
made  flexible,  instead  of  being  abso- 
lute. It  was  apprehended  that  if 
the  rule  were  immediately  and  pe- 
remptorily enforced  of  making  more 
than  a  million  of  children  attend 
school  who  had  been  perfect  stran- 
gers to  it,  it  might  interfere  so 
seriously  with  the  economy  of  thou- 
sands of  households  as  to  lead  the 
parents  to  regard  this  benevolent 
measure  as  an  act  of  oppression,  and 
to  create  a  disposition  to  thwart  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  compulsion 
were  made  permissive,  there  appeared 
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every  chance  of  its  being  so  gene- 
rally evaded  by  the  influence  of  local 
pressure  as  to  defeat  the  object  of 
the  Bill.  Public  opinion,  however, 
appears  likely  to  settle  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  safer  to 
establish  compulsion  as  the  rule,  with 
which  the  local  authorities  should 
not  be  at  liberty  to  tamper,  and  to 
leave  the  temporary  relaxation  of  it 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education. 

But  the  most    serious    objection 
which  has  been  raised  to  the  Bill  is 
that  which  refers  to  the  matter  of 
religious    instruction.      The    whole 
country  is  to  be  mapped  out  into 
school   districts,    under   the    direc- 
tion of  School  Boards,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  three,  or  any  multiple 
of  three,  up  to  twelve.     The  Boards 
are  to  be  elected  by  the  town  coun- 
cil,  or  by  the  vestries,   and  to  be 
empowered  to  levy  a  school-rate,  to 
compel   the  attendance  of  children, 
and  to  determine  whether  any  religi- 
ous  instruction  shall  be  given,  and 
if  so,  what  shall  be  its   character. 
It  is  the  authority  thus  conferred  on 
the  Boards  to  regulate  the  religious 
indoctrination  in  all  the  schools  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation,  to  which 
the   great    majority   of  Nonconfor- 
mists feel  an  insuperable  objection. 
Mr.   Forster  stated  that   he   could 
perceive  no  clearer  path  out  of  this 
difficulty  than  to  leave  it  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the   parents   who  con- 
tributed  the  rate   and   elected  the 
School  Board.     Mr.  Gladstone  said 
that  it  was  no  "  far-fetched  or  unna- 
tural suggestion  that  \s\\en  provision 
was  made  by  rates  for  the  education 
of  children,  the  parents  who  are  rate- 
payers should  have  some  such  voice 
as  we  p:'opose  to  give  them  in  this 
matter."  The  proposition  was  intro- 
duced, we  have  :io  doubt,  in  all  sim- 
plicity and  good  faith,  and,  in  theory, 
it  appears  fair  and  reasonable;  but 
when   it  comes   to  be  worked  out 
practically,   it  is  found  to  be  beset 


with  formidable  difficulties,  arising 
from  the  relative  position  and 
strength  of  different  religious  parties, 
and  their  mutual  feelings.  In  four 
cases  out  of  five,  more  especially  in 
rural  districts,  the  vestry  which  elects 
the  School  Board  will  be  found  to 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  clergy- 
man and  the  squire,  and  the  teach- 
ing authorised  by  the  board  will  be 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  dogmas 
and  practices  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  National  Education 
Union,  which  gives  its  unflinching 
support  to  the  measure,  describes  it 
as  one  for  "  securing  the  primary 
education  of  every  child,  by  judici- 
ously supplementing  the  present 
denominational  system  of  National 
Education."  The  existing  denomina- 
tional schools  belong  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  Church  of  England; 
they  are  thoroughly  sectarian  in 
their  teaching  and  spirit,  and  they 
have  exerted  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  weakening  Nonconfor- 
mity throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
Bill  itself  also  points  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  religious  instruction 
which  it  is  expected  will  be  given 
in  the  schools  supported  by  the  rates, 
when  it  introduces  a  conscience 
clause  to  protect  the  children  of 
Dissenters  from  being  constrained 
to  learn  any  catechism  or  religious 
formula,  or  to  be  present  at  any  such 
lesson,  or  instruction,  or  observance 
to  which  their  parents  may  object 
in  writing,  or  to  attend  any  Church 
Sunday  School." 

During  the  discussions  to  which 
the  Bill  has  given  rise  several  in- 
stances have  been  adduced  of  large 
seminaries  under  the  management  of 
clergj'men,  conducted  on  such  liberal 
principles  as  to  be  equally  acceptable 
to  Dissenters  and  Churchmen.  We 
allude  to  the  City  of  London  school, 
and  likewise  to  King  Edward's  school 
at  Birmingham,  which  has  1,000 
pupils,  of  whom  more  than  half  are 
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Nonconformists.  But  these  are  rare 
and  bright  exceptions.  All  honour 
to  Dr.  Mortimer  and  Mr.  Abbott, 
and  to  the  other  gentlemen  who 
have  given  to  the  institutions  over 
which  they  preside  a  character  of 
distinguished  liberality  not  less 
than  of  distinguished  scholarship. 
Throughout  the  country,  however, — 
except  in  those  large  centres  of 
population,  where  the  Dissenters  are 
sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  and 
position  to  hold  their  ground, — the 
denominational  education  introduced 
by  the  parish  authorities  through  the 
Boards,  will  be  employed  to  augment 
the  ascendancy  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  weaken  the  cause 
of  Dissent.  We  learn  from  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
that  the  clergy  in  his  late  diocese 
considered  "  the  presence  of  dissent 
as  the  most  frequent  hindrance 
to  their  spiritual  authority."  They 
would  not  be  true  to  their  prin- 
ciples, or  faithful  to  their  ordi- 
nation vows  if  they  wer^  not  to  use 
-every  effort  in  their  power  to  get  it 
-out  of  the  way ;  and  the  schools  es- 
tablished under  this  Bill,  and  which 
will  be  under  their  preponderating 
influence,  will  afford  the  most  effec- 
tual lever  for  this  purpose.  The  new 
machinery  of  instruction  will  thus 
become,  in  their  hands,  the  powerful 
instrument  of  strengthening  the  Es- 
tablishment. The  Nonconformists 
may  reasonably  object  to  a  system  of 
national  education  which  will  pro- 
mote this  object,  and  still  more  to 
their  being  obliged  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  conscience 
clause  gives  the  Dissenters  all  the 
«ecurity  they  have  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect ;  but  experience  has  shewn  that 
the  protection  it  affords  is  illusory, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  admitted 
that  it  was  unsatisfactory.  When 
the  child's  seat  is  vacant  during  the 
inculcation  of  church  formularies,  the 
family  becomes  an  object  of  mark  to 
•the  parish  authorities,  and    here  are 


not  many  who  can  afford  to  brave 
the  consequences.  The  parent,  more- 
over, is  required  to  give  his  objections 
in  writing,  and  Dissenters  revolt  from 
being  ticketed  in  their  local  circle. 
The  earnestness  with  which  the  con- 
science clause  was  for  many  years 
repudiated  by  the  great  body  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church,  who  claim  the  prerogative  of 
controlling  the  education  of  the 
country,  and  the  readiness  they  now 
manifest  to  admit  it,  is  a  significant 
fact.  It  has  been  attributed  to  the 
growing  liberality  of  the  Church. 
We  most  sincerely  hope  so,  but  liber- 
ality, like  confidence,  is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth,  and  the  conviction  that 
the  clause  is  futile,  and  that  the  new 
schools  may  be  worked  for  denomi- 
national objects  as  effectually  with 
it  as  without  it,  has  had,  we  venture 
to  think,  some  inflnence  in  this  sud- 
den conversion. 

We  cannot  consider  it  fair  or  gene- 
rous   to    stigmatise    the  objections 
raised  by  Dissenters  as  the  offspring 
of  "  fanatical  bigotry,**   and  to  de- 
scribe it  as   a  "  miserable  religious 
squabble."      The  tendency,  and  in 
many  instances,  the  effect  of  this  new 
system  of  instruction  will  be  to  sup- 
press the  profession  of  those  Chris- 
tian truths  to  which  they  attach  no 
small  importance,  and  to  place  the 
Established  Church  on  higher  vantage 
ground.    With  the  Dissenters,  if  we 
may  say  it  without  offence,   it  is  a 
struggle  for  life ;  with  the  clergy  a 
struggle  for  ascendancy.     The  Dis- 
senters may  plead,  and  not  without 
reason,  that  it  is  not  equitable  to 
place  them   in  this  position.      By 
their  own  voluntary  and  laborious 
efforts  they  have  supplied  and  are 
supplying,  within  a  Iraction  of  one- 
half,  the  religious  instruction  given 
from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in  this  land, 
and  their  ministrations   have   been 
so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  public 
morals  that,  if  the  statistics  of  Lon- 
don may  be  assumed  as  a  criterion, 
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only  a  email  fraction  of  the  jail  popula- 
tion was  furnished  hy  their  adherents. 
Considering  the  important  position 
they  occupy,  and  must  continue  to 
occupy,  in  our  religious  common- 
wealth, they  are  not  to  he  deemed 
captious  if,  when  Parliament  is  found- 
ing a  system  of  national  education, 
they  should  take  exception  to  its 
assuming  a  character  adverse  to  their 
feelings  and  interests,  and  should 
remonstrate  against  heing  taxed  for 
schools  in  which  the  Church  Cate- 
chism, and  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
and  the  doctrine  of  haptismal  regene- 
ration will  form  the  hasis  of  religious 
instruction,  and  into  which  the  Eitual- 
ists,  now  overspreading  the  country, 
will  he  at  liberty  likewise  to  intro- 
duce their  Romish  creed.  It  has 
been  argued  that  as  the  Dissenters 
will,  in  most  cases,  form  the  minority 
in  the  parish,  they  can  have  no  right 
to  control  the  majority.  Yet,  in 
the  case  of  Church-rates,  notwith- 
standing the  same  disproportion,  the 
Legislature  deemed  it  equitable  to 
exonerate  them  from  contributing  to 
the  support  of  a  system  of  religious 
teaching  which  they  disapproved  of, 
though,  by  the  conscience  clause  of 
the  Act  of  Toleration,  they  were  no 
longer  constrained  to  attend  it. 

It  is  asserted  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  our  weekly  contemporaries,  that 
the  opposition  to  the  Bill  may  be 
traced  to  "the  presumption  and 
superciliousness  manifested  by  our 
Church  towards  Dissent,''  and  that 
the  demand  for  mere  secular  educa- 
tion was  dictated  by  the  hope  that 
it  would  residt  in  placing  all  denomi- 
nations on  an  equality  outside  the 
school-room.  That  the  social  ostra- 
cism to  which  those  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  Established  Church  are 
relegated  festers  in  the  mind,  is  as 
true  as  it  is  inevitable.  But  the 
opposition  to  the  Education  Bill  has 
not  this  sentimental  origin.  During 
the  last  two  centuries,  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act   of  Uniformity, 


the  Dissenter  has  always  been  la- 
bouring under  the  ban  of  society. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  of 
blessed  memory,  he  was  subjected  to 
the  persecution  of  the  Five-mile  Act 
and  the  Conventicle  Act.  Even  the 
glorious  KevolutioD  brought  him 
nothing  but  bare  toleration,  and  for 
a  hundred  and  forty  years  after  he 
could  neither  occupy  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament, or  take  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  or  even  the  humble  post  of  a 
parish  beadle.  The  removal  of  these 
civil  disabilities,  forty  years  ago» 
brought  no  mitigation  of  his  social 
disabilities;  and  at  the  present  day 
any  friendly  notice  which  a  digni- 
tary of  the  Church  may  have  the 
courage  to  take  of  the  most  eminent 
Dissenting  ministers,  is  resented  by 
his  own  Church,  and  considered  by 
the  public  as  an  act  of  such  augpist 
condescension  that  it  is  blazoned 
through  the  country  in  hundreds  of 
journals.  The  feelings  with  which 
Churchmen,  with  some  noble  excep- 
tions, still  continue  to  regard  Dis- 
senters, partakes  too  much,  we  fear,. 
of  those  of  the  Jew  towards  the 
Samaritan,  the  Brahmin  towards  the 
Sooder,  or  the  followers  of  Mahomed 
towards  the  Infidel.  The  Dissenter 
is  made  to  feel  that  he  lies  in  the  cold 
shade  of  an  Establishment  which 
monopolises  all  the  sunshine.  The 
mere  secularisation  of  the  school- 
system  will  fail  to  ameliorate  this 
state  of  things.  Equality  does  not 
appear  to  be  compatible  with  the  idea 
of  an  Establishment,  and  America 
has  abundantly  demonstrated  that  it 
is  only  in  the  absence  of  a  state 
religion  that  social  position  is  regu- 
lated by  personal  merit. 

That  the  BiU  in  its  present  form 
will  revive,  and  in  a  more  aggrava- 
ted form,  that  sectarian  antagonism 
which  distracted  the  country  during 
the  Church-rate  struggles  appears  to 
us  indisputable.  I  f  the  school  Boards 
are  to  determine  the  denominational 
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exercises  in  the  schools  supported  by 
the  nation,  the  yestrj  will  again  be- 
come the  battle-field  of  Church  and 
Dissent.  A  fierce  contest  for  a  majo- 
rity will  be  renewed  year  by  year, 
and  the  noble  cause  of  national  edu- 
cation,  which  ought  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  all  classes,  will  become 
the  occasion  of  bitter  and  unholy 
strife.  The  Boards,  moreover,  which 
are  to  exercise  this  supreme  power  in 
the  schools  are  to  be  subject  to 
amiual  election,  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  one  third.  The  Church  majority 
of  one  year  may  thus  become  the 
minority  in  the  succeeding  year,  and 
either  the  entire  system  of  religious 
tuition  in  the  school  must  be  changed, 
or  it  must  be  conducted  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  controlling  au- 
thority. This  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  considerations  connected  with 
the  Bill,  and  it  has  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  influence  some  of  our 
friends  to  advocate  the  plan  of  ex- 
cluding all  religious  instruction  from 
the  schools. 

On  this  difficult  and  delicate  ques- 
tion the  opinions  we  express  may  not 
accord  with  those  entertained  by 
some  of  our  readers,  and  we  desire, 
therefore,  to  relieve  this  periodical 
from  any  denominational  responsibi- 
lity for  them,  or  for  any  of  the  pre- 
vious remarks,  which  must  be  t^en 
to  represent  the  individual  views  of 
the  writer.  We  beHeve  that  if  the 
whole  country,  conformist  or  non- 
conformist, were  canvassed,  an  over- 
whelming majority  would  be  found 
to  pronounce  against  the  divorce  of 
i^ligious  instruction  from  educational 
training,  and  that  it  would  be  consi- 
dered nothing  short  of  an  act  of 
sacrilege^to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  schools  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  secular 
and  religious  teaching  may  go  hand- 
in-hand  together,  by  a  slight  miti- 
dation  of  extreme  views.  We  would 
propose  that  the  business  of  the  day 


should  commence  with  a  religious 
service,  consisting  of  a  hymn,  the 
reading  of  a  portion  of  Scripture^ 
and  the  general  recitation  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  If  there  should  be 
any  children  of  the  Jewish  persua- 
sion, or  the  child  of  any  secularist 
or  Comptist  in  the  school,  they 
would,  of  course,  be  excused  attend- 
ance. With  regard  to  religious  in- 
struction, and  to  the  million  of  young 
Arabs  (to  use  a  modem  but  very 
appropriate  term)  whom  it  is  intended 
for  the  first  time  to  bring  under  the 
discipline  of  education,  it  is  essential 
that  the  principles  of  morality  should 
be  inculcated  on  them,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  morals  frouL 
religion.  What  is  wanted  in  their 
case  is  religion  and  not  denomina- 
tionalism,  the  decalogue  and  not  the 
thirty-nine  articles.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  school  should  be  religious  and 
not  sceptical,  or  it  ceases  to  be,  in 
the  highest  sense,  educational.  The 
master  should  not  have  his  hands 
tied  to  prevent  his  incorporating  with 
his  secular  teaching  that  instruction 
which  he  deems  calculated  to  arouse 
the  conscience,  and  to  improve  and 
elevate  the  mind,  and  to  prescribe 
the  rule  of  life  and  the  principle  of 
action  under  the  highest  sanctions  for 
right  and  moral  conduct,  and  to  refer 
to  those  truths  and  facts  of  religion 
which  he  believes  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  those  sanctions.  Such  we 
understand  to  be  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  by  Dr.  Mortimer 
and  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  City  of  London 
School,  which  has  secured  universal 
admiration.  At  the  same  time,  the 
master  must  be  strictly  forbidden  to 
allude  to  any  denominational  topic. 
We  would  place  in  the  index  alike 
the  Church  catechism,  the  Westmin- 
ster catechism,  the  creed  of  Pius  IV., 
and  the  five  points  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  We  are  confident  that  it  is 
possible  to  give  the  tuition  a  religious 
character  without  allowing  it  to 
become  sectarian.     Such   a  course,. 
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moreover,  appears  likely  to  be  more 
successful  than  that  of  allotting  a 
particular  spot  and  a  particular  time 
for  exclusive  religious  teaching.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  secure  religious 
agency  to  attend,  day  after  day,  to 
this  duty.  Compared  with  the  anima- 
tion of  the  school-room,  it  will  soon 
come  to  be  regarded  by  the  children 
as  a  dreary  task.  The  attendance 
could  not  be  made  compulsory,  and 
it  would  soon  become  perfunctory, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  system 
would  collapse.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  if  the  instruction  in 
the  school  shoidd  be  confined  to  the 
broad  basis  of  religious  truth,  deno- 
minational   indoctrination    will    be 


neglected.  It  will  be  inculcated  at 
the  fireside  more  effectually  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  while  the  admi- 
rable institution  of  Sunday-schools, 
animated  with  all  the  heartiness  of 
voluntary  labour,  will  afford  the 
most  appropriate  opportunity  of  im- 
parting it.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  been  foremost  in 
availing  themselves  of  this  facility  for 
instilling,  what  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester terms  "  distinctive  teaching," 
and  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  to 
render  it  necessary  by  a  conscience 
clause  to   exempt  the   children   of 


Dissenters  from  attending  them. 


M. 


Cjic  ^tumenital  €mml 


ANOTHER  month  has  passed 
without  the  promulgation  of 
any  decree  of  the  Council,  but  the 
issue  cannot  be  far  distant.  Events 
are  ripening  fast,  and  Easter  is  ap- 
proaching, after  which  Home  will 
be  too  hot  and  unhealthy  for  the 
bishops.  They  are  universally 
anxious  to  escape  from  the  scenes 
of  strife  and  the  inconveniences  to 
which  they  have  been  subject  for 
nearly  four  months,  but  they  cannot 
quit  Rome  without  the  permission 
of  the  Pope,  and  he  is  resolved  to 
detain  them  till  his  object  is  accom- 
plished. A  week  or  two  ago  a  con- 
siderable body  of  them  requested 
leave  to  return  to  their  sees,  osten- 
sibly to  prepare  holy  oil  for  the 
ensuing  year,  but  the  Holy  Father 
refused  his  assent,  directing  them 
to  add  more  oil  to  that  which  was 
left,  and  declaring,  in  the  plenti- 
tude  of  his  power,  that  the  new 
supply  should  possess  all  the  re- 
ligious virtue  of  the  old,  without 
the  process  of  episcopal  consecra- 
tion.   The  proceedings  of  the  last 


month  have  not  been  without  in- 
terest and  significance,  even  to  Pro- 
testants, while  the  Catholic  world 
is  watching  them  with  intense 
anxiety . 

It  appears  that  M.  Ollivier  and 
the  Liberal  Ministry  of  France  have 
been  again  urging  on  the  Pope 
those  administrative  reforms  and 
the  concession  of  liberal  institutions 
which  the  Emperor  has  so  often 
pressed  on  him  in  vain.  To  these 
remonstrances.  Carding  Antonelli 
replied  that  his  whole  experience 
forbad  the  Pope  to  return  to  the 
policy  which  he  pursued  in  the  first 
years  of  his  reign,  and  which  was 
used  by  the  Revolution  as  an  in- 
strument to  overthrow  the  ponti- 
ficial  throne.  The  Cardinal  pointed 
to  the  deplorable  consequences  of 
such  movements  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  other  countries,  as  show- 
ing that  concessions  never  brought 
an  element  of  strength  to  govern- 
ments, but,  on  the  contrary,  always 
weakened  the  bonds  of  authority, 
and  opened  the  way  to  revolution 
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aad  anarchy.  For  the  Pope  to  give 
refoiZDB,  he  said,  would  be,  in  fact, 
to  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  MoreoTer,  no  political 
reforms  were  possible  till  the  Holy 
See  was  repossessed  of  its  lost  ter- 
xitoiieB.  Till  Italy  is,  therefore,  it 
seems,  disentegrated,  and  the  pro- 
vinces now  rejoicing  in  free  institu- 
tions are  again  brought  under  the 
Papal  yoke,  the  Romans  are  to  have 
no  reforms. 

The  Boman  CathoHc  powers  in 
Europe  have  always  been  opposed 
to  the  dofl^ma  of  the  Syllabus  and 
of  Infallibility,  as  arming  a  foreign 
potentate,  who  claimed  divine  in- 
Bpiration,  with  the  power  of  dis- 
turbing the  tranquillity  of  their 
states.  In  this  opposition  France 
has  taken  the  lead,  not  only  as  being 
the  chief  power,  but  as  furnishing 
the  bayonets  under  the  protection  of 
which  alone  the  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil is  enabled  to  assemble,  and  the 
Freneh  representative  in  Bome  has, 
doobtleBS,  been  instructed  to  en- 
force the  views  of  the  French  ca- 
binet on  the  Pope.  But  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bonneville  is  known  to  be 
thoroughly  idtramontane  in  his 
sympathies,  and  he  has  but  feebly 
seoonded  the  instructions  of  his 
Court,  and  his  flattering  and  falla- 
oums  reports  are  said  for  some 
time  to  have  misled  it.  But  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  bishops 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  ministers, 
and  tiie  Foreign  Minister,  Count 
Dara,  wrote  two  letters — which 
have  been  published,  and  are, 
therefore,  authentic — in  which  he 
declared  that  the  promulgation  of 
these  dogmas  would  be  a  violation 
•f  the  Concordat;  that  it  would 
alter  the  relations  of  France  to  the 
Holy  See; — ^that  is,  might  bring 
on  the  independence  of  the  Oallican 
Churchy  ana  that  ^e  French  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  if  the  Pope 
persisted  in  hisdetennination.lliese 
eommxmioations  were  calculated  to 


lead  the  Papal  Court  to  pause  in 
its  attempt  to  establish  a  spiritual 
despotism,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  French  troops  would 
be  the  signal  for  the  Pope  and  the 
cardinals  to  begin  their  travels 
again ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  influence  on  him. 
The  French  Government,  therefore, 
deemed  it  advisabler  to  insist  on 
having  a  representative  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council,  a  measure 
highly  distasteful  to  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther, not  only  because  it  would 
impose  a  serious  restraint  on  his 
proceedings,  but  would  be  followed 
by  a  similar  demand  on  the  part  of 
ether  Catholic  monarchs.  It  is  said 
that  the  French  minister  detained 
this  communication  for  a  week  be- 
fore he  presented  it ;  and  that  the 
cardinals  secretary  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  a  flt  of  the  gout,  which 
delayed  the  preparation  of  a  reply, 
whidh.  has  now  been  sent.  The 
Pope  had  previously  propounded 
new  rules  of  procedure,  curtailing 
even  the  limited  liberty  of  discus- 
sion which  the  Council  had  enjoyed, 
and  requiring  that  the  remarks  of 
the  bishops  should  be  delivered  in 
writing,  and  subjected  to  the  con- 
sideration— ^which  might  also  mean 
manipulation — of  the  authorities 
appointed  by  him.  There  might 
be  some  reason  in  endeavouring 
to  curtail  the  interminable  Latin 
speeches,  in  which  the  speakers 
often  reprobated  the  system  of  the 
Boman  Curia ;  but  this  proposition 
violated  all  the  principles  on  which 
Councils  had  been  conducted,  and 
would  reduce  the  present  conclave 
to  an  assembly  for  recording  the  de- 
crees of  the  Pope  and  his  satellites. 
The  French  bishops  refused  to  be 
gagged,  and  drew  up  a  serious  re- 
monstrance, signed  by  thirty-fouri 
which  was  presented,  it  is  said,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  Pope  received 
the  communication  from  Paris.  The 
Qerman    bishops   were    prepared 
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wiih  a  similar  protest,  which  was 
to  have  been  ferwarded  the  next 
day,  but  the  same  afternoon  the 
roles  of  procedure  were  authorita- 
tivelj  promulgated,  and  a  copy  of 
them  left  at  &e  residence  of  each 
of  the  bishops.  This  proceeding 
was  a  clear  index  of  the  feelings  of 
the  Pope,  and  of  his  determination 
to  push  on  his  favourite  project  in 
the  teeth  of  all  opposition. 

Instead,  however,  of  insisting 
on  the  appointment  of  a  represen- 
tative to  the  Council,  the  French 
Minister  at  Rome  has  been  sum- 
moned to  Paris,  where  the  subject 
will  undergo  an  earnest  discussion 
commensurate  with  the  difficulties 
of  the  position.  An  official  inter- 
ference in  the  business  of  the 
Council  can  only  bring  defeat  and 
disgrace  on  the  French  Ministry, 
for  the  Pope  is  resolved  to  proclaim 
the  dogma  of  infallibilily  at  all 
hazards.  If  they  forbear,  and  let 
the  Church  of  Borne  widen  the  in- 
terval which  separates  it  from  the 
political  principles  adopted  by 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe, 
and  £rom  modem  society,  the  con- 
summation at  which  free  nations 
are  every  where  aiming,  the  entire 
separation  of  Church  and  State, 
wul  be  abundantly  accelerated. 
The  present  position  of  the  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  infor- 
mation which  has  reached  England, 
as  we  go  to  press,  is  that  the  other 
powers  in  Europe  are  waiting  for 
the  action  of  France,  and  that  the 
introduction  of  the  two  dogmas  for 
the  votes  of  the  Council  is  sus- 
pended by  the  Pope  till  the  result 
of  the  Marquis  de  Bonneville's  visit 
to  Paris  is  known.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  not  fail  to  state  that  all  the 
proceedings  at  Bome  are  careftdly 
covered  with  such  a  veil  of  mystery 
that  it  is  only  by  a  collation  of 
the  communications  of  the  difPerent 
correspondents  that  we  are  enabled 
to  obtain  any  approximation  to  the 


truth.  Apparently  the  Pope  and 
his  cabinet  are  bent  on  canyinf 
the  dogmas  through  the  Council, 
in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the  liberal 
Cauolic  bidiopsi  and  the  remon* 
strances  of  the  Catholic  powers.  It 
is  a  great  crisis  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  Papacy.  Qn  former  occasions, 
the  subversion  of  the  Papal  throne 
has  come  from  without.  The  pre- 
sent danger  comes  from  within, 
from  those  whom  Dr.  Newman,-— 
who  is  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  who  regret  his  defection 
from  Protestantism,  as  a  man  of 
singulcur  moderation  and  im- 
partiality,— as  ''  an  insolent  and 
aggressive  faction.''  The  pre- 
rogative of  infallibility  ia  to  be 
attached  to  every  utterance  from 
the  Pope  in  all  matters  touching 
faith  and  morals,  exactly  and  pre- 
cisely as  much  as  thia  immunity 
from  error  attaches  to  the  Church 
in  virtue  of  Divine  authority. 
**  Under  the  sinele  word  tnares  the 
dogma  of  InfaUibility  claims  the 
entire  sphere  of  human  action. 
Nothing  can  escape  its  range.  It 
becomes,  thereby,  the  solemn  con- 
cession of  empire  over  the  body  as 
well  as  the  soul  of  every  human 
being.  .  .  .  The  decrees  are  a 
declaration  made,  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  awful  manner,  that  no 
power,  no  institution,  no  crown,  no 
right,  no  custom,  no  distinction  of 
remk,  no  claim  to  authority  and 
respect,  no  union,  alliance,  rodera- 
tion  er  treaty,  no  law  of  education 
or  marriage  has  any  claim  to  be 
observed  unless  it  has  the  sanction 
of  the  ^Pontiff."  Well  may  it  be 
asserted  that  the  Papacy  ia  un- 
chang^.  Pins  IX.,  in  this  ad- 
vanced stage  of  civilisation  and 
knowledge,  ^aims  the  same  autho- 
rity which  was  wielded  six  and 
eight  centuriea  ago  by  Hildebrand 
and  Innocent  III.,  and  wants  only 
the  power  to  re-establiah  the  In- 
quisition. M. 
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The  RE91TI.T  op  Infallibility. 
— The  proceedings  in  Rome  since 
the  assembly  of  the  (Ectimenical 
Coimcil  liave  clearly  shown  that  the 
doctrine  of  Infallibility  which  the 
Pope  and  the  Jesuits  are  pushing 
forward  with  inflexible  pertinacity, 
is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
most  eminent  Roman  Catholic  dig- 
nitaries. Notwithstanding  the  ser- 
vile concurrence  of  Archbishop  Man- 
ning and  his  English  bishops  in  this 
scheme,  it  presents  the  most  for- 
midable difficulties  to  the  English 
lay  Catholics,  and  more  especially  to 
the  ancient  families  who  have  a  he- 
reditary attachment  to  the  creed  of 
their  forefathers.  They  feel  that  they 
may  be  suddenly  required  to  approve 
of  principles  and  practices  which  they 
hare  been  accustomed  to  consider 
contrary  to  morality,  and  excusable 
enly  by  a  reference  to  the  barbarous 
age  in  which  they  were  promulgated. 
If  the  Pope  be  infallible  in  aU 
Questions  of  faith  and  morals,  then 
every  Catholic  will  be  constrained, 
on  pain  of  excommunication,  as  one 
of  them  has  just  described  it,  to 
believe : — 


'*  1.  No  man  has  a  right  to  his  life 
or  jproperty  who  even  secretly  dis- 
beheves  any  one  articlo  of  the  Oatholic 
Greed. 

**  2.  No  Christian  Oovemment 
ou^ht  to  assure  to  any  such  man  the 
enjoyment  of  his  life  or  property. 

"3.  Christian  Governments  are 
boimd  to  put  such  men  to  death  by 
boming  them  alive,  and  to  confiscate 
their  goods. 

"  4.  Children  and  friends  are  bound 
to  inquire  into  the  secret  belief  of  their 
parents  and  companions,  and  denounce 
them  if  heretical. 


"  5.  Though  moral  turpitude  does 
not  affect  dominion,  yet  error  in  faith 
at  once  renders  a  man  incapable  of  all 
dominion  over  either  persons  or  thin^, 

'  *  6,  That  it  is  consistent  with  Ohns- 
tian  civilisation  to  proclaim  that  the 
goods  and  lands  of  any  heretic,  or  col- 
lection of  heretics,  or  adherents  of 
heretics,  no  longer  belong  to  the  re- 
puted owners,  but  are  the  property  of 
the  man  who  first  takes  them. 

**  7.  That  a  heretic  is  an  outlaw; 
that  he  has  no  claim  to  justice  ;  that 
all  contracts  with  him  are  null  and 
void;  that  no  debts  to  him  are  to 
be  paid,  no  oaths  made  to  him  are  to 
be  kept ;  and  that  his  incapacity  taints 
all  his  acts,  renders  his  children  in- 
capacitated like  himself,  and  makes 
all  his  deeds,  judgments,  and  contracts 
void,  even  though  the  avoidance  of  the 
same  should  be  injurious  to  a  true 
believer. 

*  *  8.  That  the  slave  trade  and  slavery 
are  institutions  which  should  be  kept 
up,  provided  that  the  slaves  are  either 
heretics  or  favourers  of  heretics,  or 
persons  who  have  had  commerce  and 
communication  with  them." 

SUFFIU.GA.K  Bishops. — ^While  the 
fabric  of  Church  and  State  is  crumb- 
ling to  pieces  throughout  Europe, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
which  has  hitherto  been  its  main- 
stay, is  becoming  clamorous  for  its 
demolition,  England  is  engaged  in 
making  additions  to  the  episcopal 
structure,  iinder  the  auspices  of  the 
State.  The  system  of  suffiragan 
bishops,  devised  three  centuries  ago, 
in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  now 
to  be  brought  into  operation ;  for, 
although  the  matchless  convenience 
of  the  rail  enables  a  bishop  to  get 
through  three  times  the  worKhe  for- 
merly performed  in  the  sune  time,  yet 
the  *'  presence  of  Dissent,''  which  is 
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found  to  be  tlie  greatest  hindrance 
to  clerical  authority,  is  abnost  ubi- 
quitous, and  threatens  to  be  irre- 
pressible.    The  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury has  just  appointed  a  bishop 
of  Dover,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
has  subdivided  his  diocese,  and  ap- 
pointed a  bishop  of   Nottingham. 
With  this  example  before  them,  other 
bishops    will    likewise    find    their 
dioceses  too  large   and    cumbrous, 
and  their  labours  too  oppressive; 
and  we  may  shortly  expect  to  see 
the  episcopate  doubled.     Indeed,  it 
was  facetiously  remarked,  not  long 
ago,  that  Dr.  Temple  was  likely  to 
appoint    Dr.    Pusey   his    suf&agan 
bishop   of  ComwaU.      It  has  now 
been  determined,  however,  that  the 
new  order  of  Bishops  shall  not  have 
any  territorial  designation,  but  are 
to  be  called  simply  the  Bishop  Suf- 
fragan of  Lincoln,  or  any  other  see ; 
and,  like  the  American  bishops,  are 
to  be  addressed  as  "  Bight  Reverend 
Sir,"  and  to  sign  both  their  surname 
and  their  Christian    name.      They 
are  not  to  assume  the  rank,  title, 
and  privileges  of  the  ancient  bench.. 
They  will  occupy  a  position  inferior 
even  to  that  of  tLe  Colonial  bishops, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  low  esti- 
mation in  which  they  are  held  in 
England  by  the  feudal  bishops,  who 
are   Lords  of  Parliament,  and  not 
less  by  the  public  in  general,  yet 
have  territorial  appellations,  and  are 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Lord,  and, 
in  India,  are  entitled  to  a  salute  of 
£fteen  gims.    The  residence  of  the 
suffiragans  is   not  to  be  termed  a 
palace.    They  are  to  have  no  place 
or  precedence,  except  when  they  are 
employed  in  the  performance  of  any 
ecclesiastical  duties  which  may  be 
delegated  to  them  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese.     No  particular  district 
is  to  be  assigned  to  them,  but  they 
will  act  throughout  the  diocese  as 
the  bishop's  substitute,  wherever  he 
may  send  them.     But  their  spiritual 
prerogatives  will  include  all  those 


which  are  inherent  in  the  order  of 
bishops,  in  the  apostolical  succession, 
and,  when  commissioned  by  their 
bishop,  they  are  endowed  with  power 
to  perform  for  him  the  four  episcopal 
functions  of  Confirmation,  Conse- 
cration, Ordination,  and  Excommu- 
nication. Mr.  Lowe,  however,  is 
not  required  to  make  any  provision 
for  them  in  his  forthcoming  budget,, 
but  the  position  they  are  to  occupy 
in  the  patent  of  precedence  has  not 
yet  been  announced. 

The  Apostles  of  Infidelity. — 
While  the  progress  of  Positivism  in 
the  intellectual  classes  becomes  daily 
more  apparent,  the  progress  of  in- 
fidelity in  the  working  classes  appears 
to  have  received  a  check  through  a 
schism  in  the  camp.  The  two  cham- 
pions, Mr.  Holyoake  and  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh,  have  hitherto  worked  in 
concord;  but  a  public  contest  of 
arguments  took  place  on  a  recent 
occasion  in  the  Hall  of  Science  in 
Old-street.  Mr.  Holyoake  main- 
tained that  secularism  was  perfectly 
distinct  from  atheism,  while  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  vehemently  insisted  on 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Holyoake  scud 
he  did  not  declare  there  was  no 
God,  but  simply  that  he  did  not 
know;  and  he  asserted  that  it 
was  not  right  to  say  that  the 
Bible  was  not  true,  as  it  contained 
passages  of  infinite  pathos,  moral 
precepts  of  the  highest  value,  and 
beautiful  narratives.  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
denied  that  the  Bible  contained  any 
grand  passages  equal  to  Shelley, 
Homer,  and  Shakspere ;  and,  more- 
over, that  it  was  written  in  a  language 
incapable  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
Greek.  These  disputes  induce  the 
conviction  that  infidel  principles  are 
not  making  that  progress  among  the 
lower  classes  which  some  have  ap* 
prehended.  It  is  the  brutalising  in- 
fluence of  drink,  and  not  of  scep- 
ticism, which  has  reduced  the  country 
to  its  present  degraded  position. 
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DissBirrnra  Ionoaaxoe  aitd  ths 

SBTISION     OF     THB     ScaiFTITBEg. 

When  the  question  of  the  revision 
of  the  Bible  was  under  discussion  in 
ConYocation,    the   Bishop    of    St. 
David's  insinuated  that  the  greatest 
obstruction  to  the  work  would  pro- 
t^eed  from  Dissenters  (of  course  he 
was  at  that  time  unacquainted  with 
Lord     Shaftesbury's    views),    and 
chiefly  on  the  groimd  that  a  trust- 
worthy revision  would  deprive  many 
Dissenting  ministers  of  their  favour- 
ite texts.  ''There  was  that  text,  for 
instance,  which  spoke  of  the  desire 
of  all  nations.     That  was  a  very 
favourite  text,  and  some  important 
deductions  were  drawn  from  it ;  but 
everybody  who  had  read  the  original 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  passage 
did  not  refer  to  any  person."    Now 
whether  Dissenting  ministers  do  use 
the  text  as  the  Bishop  asserts,  and 
whether  such  a  use  of  it  is  legitimate 
we  do  not  at  present  care  to  enquire. 
It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to 
remind  his  lordship  of  the  existence 
of  a  series  of  lectures  (which  we  will 
credit  him  with  having  read)  de- 
livered in  1846,  based  on  the  above 
text,  and  entitled ''  Christ  the  Desire 
of  idl  Nations,  or  the  Unconscious 
Prophecies  of  Heathendom  " — ^inas- 
much as  ignorance  and  convention- 
ality have  their  head-quarters  among 
Dissenters,  these  lectures  must,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bishop's  view,  be  the 
production  of  some  unlettered  Non- 
conformist— and  yet  they  were  de- 
livered on  the  Hulsean  foundation, 
before  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  bear  on  their  title-page  no  less 
a  name  than  that  of  Richard  Cheve- 
iux    Trench,     now  Archbishop    of 
Dublin.     Does  he^  therefore,   come 
under  his  lordship's  condenmation 
of  not  having  **  read  the  original  ?  *' 
If   not,    surely    we  poor  ignorant 
creatures,  excluded  as  we  have  been 
from  the  Universities,  should  not  be 
blamed  by  these  mitred  priests  for 
following  the  example  of  their  own 


learned  and  illustrious  order.  Such 
bigotry  and  intolerance  as  this  will 
prove  a  far  more  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  work  of  revision  than  all  the 
opposition  likely  to  be  shown  by 
Dissent. 

Trinity  Colleob,  Dttblin. — 
During  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for 
disestablishing  the  Irish  Church,  it 
was  asserted  with  confidence  that 
the  effect  of  dissolving  the  union 
between  Church  and  State  would  be 
to  embitter  the  existing  sectarian 
animosities,  and  to  render  the  feud 
between  Protestants  and  Boman 
Catholics  more  bitter  than  ever. 
But  even  before  the  reconstruction 
of  the  disendowed  Church  has  been 
completed,  the  prediction  has  proved 
to  be  unfounded,  and  ''religious 
equality  has  borne  fruit  in  a  pro- 
mise of  social  peace  and  theological 
toleration."  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, was  founded  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  splendidly  endowed  from 
the  spoils  of  the  Boman  CathoUcs. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  considered 
the  great  bulwark  of  the  AngUcan 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  its  rich 
prizes  have  been  monopolised  by 
the  adherents  of  Protestantism. 
But  it  has  now  set  an  example  of 
spontaneous  liberality  which  re- 
flects the  highest  credit  on  its 
members.  All  the  senior  fellows, 
and  nearly  all  the  junior  fellows, 
who  comprise  in  fact  the  entire 
working  staff  of  the  college,  have 
transmitted  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  requesting  him  to  aid  in 
completing  the  work  of  religious 
equality  by  enabling  them  to  abo- 
lish all  academical  tests  and  re- 
ligious restrictions  whatever,  and  to 
enable  Boman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testant Dissenters  to  reap  the 
fruit  of  academic  merit  in  the  en- 
jojrment  of  those  pecuniary  rewards 
from  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
debarred.  This  is  a  most  memor- 
able and  gratifying  token  of  the 
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progresfl  of  liberal  TiewB  in  the 
oountzT,  and  there  can  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  measure  will  be 
carried.  It  will  scarcely  be  decent 
for  the  ConserratiTes  to  refdse  a 
request  which  comes  before  them 
with  this  high  sanction,  and  it  will 
aid  in  no  small  degree  the  abolition 
of  tests  in  the  English  uniyersities, 
wheneyer  the  ministry  may  be  at 
leisure  to  propose  this  measure. 

The  Relxoious  Question  nr 
Mjlbtlebone. — ^A  recent  discussion 
in  the  Maiylebone  Board  of  Guar* 
dians  has  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  a  circumstance  of  singu- 
lar interest.  The  total  nimiber  of 
Roman  Catholic  inmates  in  that 
workhouse  is  342.  The  present 
arrangements  for  affording  them 
instruction  in  the  creed  of  their 
own  church,  comprise  the  visi- 
tation of  the  sick  and  infirm  by 
a  priest  of  Spanish-place  chapel, 
by  sisters  of  mercy  from  the  conyent 
in  Blandford-square,  and  by  Eoman 
Catholic  ladies.  Those  who  are 
able  to  leave  the  workhouse,  about 
150  in  number,  are  allowed  to  go 
out  and  attend  various  Roman 
Catholic  chapels  on  Sundays  and 
the  eight  days  of  obligation. 
The  master  of  the  workhouse 
stated  at  a  recent  meeting,  that 
though  the  regulations  permitted 
them  to  be  absent  only  fi-om  nine 
in  the  morning  to  one  in  the  afber- 
noon,  they  did  not  frequently  return 
till  the  evening.  Many  who  went 
out  never  attended  the  chapels,  and 
women  who  had  been  admitted  on 
account  of  their  alleged  deser- 
tion, were  in  the  habit  of  spending 
the  Sundays  with  their  husbands. 
Clothes  were  frequently  taken  out 
surreptitiously  on  these  occasions, 
and  spirits  attempted  to  be  smug- 
gled in.  Many  of  them  also  re- 
turned in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
The  privileges  thus  granted  to  Hie 
Roman  Ca&olics,  induced  many  to 


declare  themselves  to  belong  to 
that  creed,  to  secure  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them.  The  Protestant  in- 
mates oonsidered  these  weekly  in- 
dulg^oes  as  giving  the  Roman 
Catholics  an  unfair  advantage  over 
them.  On  the  report  of  the  naas- 
ter,  the  (Committee  recommended 
that  the  permission  granted  to  them 
to  be  absent  on  Sundays,  should  be 
rescinded,  and  that  one  of  the  halls 
should  be  appropriated  on  Sunday 
mornings,  and  on  the  eight  days 
of  obligation,  for  the  celebration  of 
their  services.  The  proposition  was 
vigorously  supported  oy  a  num- 
ber of  the  guardians,  and  com- 
bated with  equal  earnestness  by 
another  section  of  the  Board.  They 
evidently  felt  a  strong;  repugnance 
to  converting  even  a  smgle  chamber 
of  the  woAhouse  into  a  mass- 
house,  and  after  long  discussion, 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
Committee.  We  cannot  but  think 
that  the  loan  of  one  of  the  halls  tor 
an  hour  or  two,  sixty  times  a-year, 
is  a  less  evil — ^if  it  be,  indeed,  an 
evil — than  the  license  granted  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  inmates  to 
roam  about  the  town  on  Sundays. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  seem 
to  forget  how  much  it  would  tend 
to  lessen  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics. 

A  Native  Welsh  Bishop. — 
The  see  of  St.  Asaph  has  become 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Bishop 
Short,  at  a  very  advanced  age,, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  adopted  the 
novel  policy  of  appointing  a  native 
WeUhman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
a  man  of  zeal  and  earnestness,  and 
fluent  in  his  mother  tongue,  to  the- 
bishoprick.  There  is  so  much  jus-- 
tice  and  equity  in  such  a  choice, 
that  (he  marvel  is  it  was  not  made 
before.  It  is  confidently  asserted^ 
that  for  two  centuries  not  a  single 
Welshman  has  been  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  that  few,  if  any,  have 
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been  indulged  with  any  minor  piece 
of  preferment  All  offices  of  any  dig- 
ni^  or  emolument  haye  been  filled 


up  witn  Englishmen  or  ScotGhmen, 
auens  in  raooi  in  languagOi  and  in 
popular  sympathies.  The  Ghnroh 
has  been  a  quality,  and  not  a  na- 
tional chnroh.  Though  the  Frinoi- 
pality  was  incorporated  with  Eng- 
land fiye  centozies  ago,  it  has,  for 
ecdesiastical  purposes,  been  treated 
as  the  oonquering  Normans  treated 
the  conquered  Saxons.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  such  as  might 
haye  been  expected.  The  bishops 
haye  been  regarded  with  estranged 
feelings,  always  excepting  the  illus- 
trious name  of  ThirlwalL  The 
people  haye  become  thoroughly 
alienated  from  the  foreign  Estab- 
lishment, and  haye  gone  into  the 
ranks  of  Dissent,  erecting  their  own 
chaj^els,  and  supporting  their  own 
ministers,  till  the  Nonconformists 
are  said  to  comprise  three-fourths  of 
the  entire  population,  and  are  thirst- 
ing for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  to  which  they  consider 
that  they  haye  as  much  right  as  the 
Irish.  Bishop  Hughes  will  be  a 
great  acquisition,  and  will  do  much 
good;  but  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether,  with  all  the  popularity  he 
is  sure  to  acquire,  it  is  not  too  late 
to  expect  that  any  appreciable  por- 
tion of  the  people  will  be  brought 
back  into  the  episcopal  fold. 

CovyjsBsiON  o?  A  FAQT7IB. — ^Tho 
latest  intelligence  from  India  brings 
ss  an  account  of  the  conyersion  of 
a  fiaquir,  or  religious  deyotee,  which 
cannot  fail  to  giye  encouragement 
to  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
missionary  enterprise.  The  Bey. 
Mr.  Leupolt,  while  itinerating  last 
cold  weather,  yisited  a  faquir,  who 
denred  much  to  see  him.  From 
his  childhood  he  had  been  anxious 
to  know  God.  The  books  which 
were  giyen  him  to  read  did  not 
satisfy  hinu    When  eighteen  years 


of  age  he  became  a  faquir.  He 
left  his  home,  and  built  himself  a 
hut.  After  some  time  he  found 
that  he  was  making  no  progress 
IQ  finding  Ood,  and  obtaining  access 
to  Him.  The  world  was  within 
him.  To  obtain  his  end  he  had  a 
place  excayated  underground,  and 
there  he  sat  for  two  years,  seeing 
neither  sun  nor  moon,  and  neyer 
speaking  a  syllable  to  any  human 
being.  Iffoodwasplacedb^orehim, 
he  partook  of  it;  and  if  not,  he 
went  without  it.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  found  his  health  impaired, 
but  the  object  of  his  life  was  as 
far  off  as  eyer.  He  then  issued 
from,  his  retreat,  and  passed  eighteen 
years  more  in  his  hut  in  con- 
templation, without  being  nearer  to 
his  aim  of  finding  God.  On  Mr. 
Leupolt's  speaking  to  him  of  Ohrist, 
and  now  He  satisfied  the  wants  and 
crayings  of  an  immortal  spirit,  he 
repeatedly  exclaimed,  ''Jesus  Christ 
is  a  Sayiour  such  as  I  want.  He  is 
my  Sayiour,  and  I  will  follow  Him." 
Since  that  time  he  has  quitted  his 
hut,  taken  up  his  ancestral  farm, 
and  is  diligentiy  engaged  in  study- 
ing the  Word  of  Ch^. 

The  Bible  is  the  Schools  in 
Amebiga. — The  religious  question 
in  connection  with  education  is 
creating  a  degree  of  agitation  in 
the  United  States  as  earnest  as  it 
is  in  England.  Two  circumstances 
haye  recentiy  brought  this  question 
to  the  front.  One,  Ley!  Nice,  be- 
queathed property  to  ^'be  held  in 
fee  simple  by  the  Infidel  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  hereafter  to  be 
incorporated;"  Judge  Sharswood, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pensyl- 
yania,  recentiy  decided  that  tiie 
bequest  was  inyalid  because  no 
sudi  society  could  be  incorporated 
by  the  State.  In  Noyember  last, 
the  School  Board  of  Cincinnati,  by 
a  yote  of  nearly  two-thirds,  decided 
that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
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the  singing  of  h3rmnB|  with  whioh 
the  schools  were  ordinarily  opened, 
should  be  suspended.    An  injunc- 
tion was  instituted  against  carrying 
out  this  decision,  and  the  case  was 
argued  hy'the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
State.  They  rested  on  the  assertion 
that  the  reading  of  the  Protestant 
Bible  was  an  oppression  to  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  others  who  believed 
that  there  were  errors  in  it,  all  of 
whom  were  taxed  to  support  the 
schools.      The  court  by  a  majority 
of  two  judges, — the  third  dissent- 
ing,— has  just  decided  to  sustain 
the  injunction.      They  hold  that 
tmder  the  last  clause  of  the  Bill  of 
Eights  of  Ohio,  the  State  was  con- 
nected with  religion ;  that  all  are 
taxed  to  "protect"  religious  wor- 
ship ;    that    church    property,    is, 
under  it,  exempt  from  taxation ; 
that  the  family  Bible  is  exempt 
from  executions ;  that  in  the  Ap- 
prentice Law  the  master  is  bound 


at  the  close  of  his  term  to  give  the 
apprentice  a  copy  of  the  Bible; 
tibiat  the  Bible  is  placed  by  law  in 
evezy  Oourt  of  Justice;  that  fbr 
these  Bibles  all  citizens  are  taxed; 
that  blasphemy  is  made  criminali 
not  only  against  the  Supreme  Being, 
but  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghosts- 
names  found  only  in  Ihe  Bible; 
that  *'  religion "  did  not  mean  na- 
tural religion,  and  that  while  they 
did  not  regard  the  English  Bible 
as  a  sectarian  book,  so  far  as  Ca- 
tholics, Jews,  and  Bationalists  are 
concerned,  they  were  at  liberty 
to  have  their  own  schools,  and  also 
to  raise  the  quite  different  question 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  rates.  The  decisions 
of  these  two  courts  have  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  States,  and 
the  question  of  retaining  or  ex- 
cluding the  Bible  is  creating  an 
animated  discussion  among  all  de- 
nominations. 


d^rtracts  km  |l^  ^oob. 


I. — ^ThE  FuNDAMBNTiLL  MaxIM.* 


i( 


IT  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart 
be  established  by  grace,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. We  will  lay  this  down  as 
the  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
Christian  policy  of  life.  Grace  in  its 
true  meaning,  describes  the  method 
by  which  the  Divine  love  works  out 
its  plans  of  mercy.  It  comprehends 
the  whole  system  of  agencies  by 
which  He  who   created  all  things, 

♦  From  a  very  able  suggestive 
volume,  **  The  Discipline  of  Life,"  by 
Eev.  J.  Baldwin  JBrown,  London, 
Stock. 


who  sees  all  things  in  peril  of  wreck 
through  sin,  saves,  renews,  and  re- 
stores. It  is  a  word  which  fills  a 
large  space  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  and  was  constantly,  we  may  be 
sure,  on  his  lips.  It  is  the  one 
thing,  moreover,  which  a  man^needs 
for  the  wise  and  righteous  conduct  of 
life.  Many  things  are  desirable,  many 
things  are  helpful,  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  is  needful — "  that  the  heart 
he  established  hy  graced  This  is  the 
fundamental  maxim  of  the  Christian 
poUcy  of  life.  The  one  thing  which 
stands  between  you  and  me,  and 
such  shipwreck  as  the  very  fiends 
might  shudder  at,  is  the  grace  I  of 
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Crod,  which  is  in  Christ  Jtsns  our 
Lord.     Blessed  be  God  that  the  sav- 
ing power  is  all  around  us.  We  hare 
not  to  ascend  to  heaven  to  bring  it 
down;    we  have  not  to  descend  to 
the  abyss  to  bring  it  up.     We  live 
in  its  atmosphere.     The    sTinlight 
does  not  flood  the  world   more  la- 
vishly with  its  glow,  the  air  does  not 
bathe  it  more  sweetly  with  its  breath, 
than  does  this  grace  woo  us  with  its 
tender  touch,  and  stir  us  with  its 
soft  yet  kindling  fire.    As  the  quick- 
ening  air  is    around    the  buds  in 
spring,  kindling  the  life  in  their  in- 
most cells,  this  grace  of   Christ  is 
about   us    all   and    within    us    all, 
through  life's  stem  pilgrimage.  Like 
the  air  and  the  sunlight,  it  is  heed- 
lesss  of  repulses ;  it  is  patient,  long- 
suffering,   wooing,  in  its  ministries. 
If  you  die  at  last,  it  is  because  you 
have  made  life  one  long  hard  strug- 
gle to   resist  the    love   that  never 
ceased  for  one  moment  to  lavish  all 
the  wealth  of  its  grace  for  your  sal- 
vation.    Of  that  love   all  which  is 
softest  and  tenderest  in  human  re- 
lations and  affections  is  but  a  cold, 
faint  image.     If  a  soul  will  not  have 
thatf  with  the  tale  of  Calvary  to  de- 
clare, and  the  Holy  Ghost  the  Com- 
forter to  commend  it,  how  can  that 
soul  be  saved  ? 

II. — Home  aitd  Fbiekds. 

And  further,  let  me  say,  a  main 
part  of  the  true  policy  of  Ufe  will  lie 
in  making  the  home  the  sphere  of 
the  heart's  fullest  and  most  joyous 
activity;  the  theatre  of  the  most 
thorough  self-culture  and  self-disci- 
pline, the  true  centre  and  spring  of 
Hfe.  Thence  all  its  wide-spreamng 
activities  should  be  governed,  thence 
all  the  streams  of  influence  should 
flow  forth.  Live  your  life  at  home. 
Go  forth  to  work ;  come  home  to 
live.  There  are  mainly  two  views 
of  the  relation  of  the  inner  and  outer 
circle,  the  home  life    and  the  life 


abroad.  It  may  be  worth  our  while 
to  consider  and  to  compare  them. 
There  are  those  who  look  upon  the 
home  as  mainly  a  bed  of  rest,  where 
the  tired  and  harrassed  man  of  the 
world  may  be  idle  and  refresh  him- 
self for  fresh  toils.  Abroad,  he  holds, 
is  his  true  field  of  duty,  his  full  sphere 
of  action  and  thought ;  there  he 
spends  all  his  energy  ;  there  he  con- 
centrates all  his  interest ;  when  he 
enters  his  home,  it  is  much  as  an 
Oriental  enters  his  harem ;  he  feels 
that  all  the  grave  interest  of  the  day 
is  over,  and  that  the  time  has  come 
at  length  for  idleness,  self-indulgence, 
and  careless  repose.  Instantly  he 
gives  the  reins  to  his  temper,  and  in- 
dulges his  mood  to  the  top  of  his 
bent.  If  he  has  had  a  bad  day 
abroad,  full  of  cares,  disappointments 
and  losses,  those  at  home  have  to 
bear  the  load  of  them ;  his  surly, 
snappish,  or  tyrannous  mood,  makes 
them  all  tremble  and  cower.  They 
stand  like  frightened  birds  at  the 
hunter's  horn,  when  they  catch  the 
first  sight  of  his  countenance,  and 
make  themselves  up  for  a  miserable 
time.  Old  complaints  are  revived, 
old  sores  are  re-opened,  nothing 
pleases  him,  nothing  pacifies  him. 
He  has  been  troubled  himself,  it  is 
his  privilege  to  trouble  others ;  his 
onlv  comfort  is  to  make  his  home 
circle  as  wretched  as  he  has  been 
made  by  the  world  outside.  If  he 
has  had  for  the  sake  of  self-interest 
to  put  strong  constraint  on  himself 
in  business,  he  makes  up  for  it  by 
putting  no  constraint  on  himself  at 
home.  He  works  off  all  his  humours, 
expends  all  his  pent-up  passion,  on 
those  whom  God  has  made  his  com- 
fort and  inspiration,  but  whom  be 
makes  his  helpless  victims,  on  whom 
he  may  rain  the  tempest  of  his  mood 
at  will.  If  he  is  simply  tired,  then 
they  must  wait  on  his  idleness,  and 
rack  their  brains  to  amuse  him; 
any  thought  of  them  on  his  part, 
any  gleam  of  tenderness,   any  mute 
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appeal  for  loving  miniBtry  to  his  dis- 
content and  weariness,  being  quite 
outside  the  notions  he  entertains  of 
the  meaning  and  uses  of  home.  It 
is  in  his  view  just  the  place  where 
no  effort,  no  self-denial,  no  giving 
forth  of  the  mind  and  heart  are 
needed,  where  he  may  unbend  and  be 
himself,  that  is,  his  worst  self,  with- 
out compunction — a  kind  of  down- 
bed  which  God  has  provided  for  his 
indolence,  a  safe  and  quiet  outlet  for 
his  tempers,  passions,  or  lusts. 

There  are  those,  not  the  least  hard- 
worked  and  heavily-tried  men,  to 
whom  the  home  is  sacred  ground, 
which  they  will  not,  dare  not  vex 
with  the  passions  and  strifes,  the 
cares,  disappointments,  and  losses  of 
the  great  world's  life.  The  most 
sacred  duty  to  them  is  to  make  the 
home'  a  bright  and  happy  one  ;  they 
come  home  from  their  busy  toils, 
feeling  that  they  have  the  day's 
sweetest  and  not  always  lightest  task 
before  them, — to  lighten  the  hearts 
and  gladden  the  lives  of  those  whom 
they  love  best.  Whatever  the  world 
has  done  to  them,  or  for  them,  they 
have  one  thing  to  do— to  do  the  very 
best  they  can  for  the  dear  ones  round 
their  fireside.  Not  that  these  are  to 
be  kept  always  ignorant  of  the  cares, 
troubles,  and  losses  without  which 
the  world's  business  cannot  be  carried 
on.  Fathers  are  too  chary  of  seek- 
ing the  sympathy  of  the  home-circle 
in  the  various  experiences  of  the 
business-life.  But  let  it  be  sym- 
pathy— suffering  with,  and  not  suffer- 
ing for.  A.  father  may  make  his 
cMldren  suffer  for  his  losses  by  his 
conduct,  but  no  blessing  to  him  or 
them  comes  out  of  the  suffering. 
Let  him  draw  them  closer  to  his  heart 
to  suffer  with  him,  and  to  them  and 
to  him  the  sympathy  is  blessed.  But 
a  wise  man  will  make  the  home  his 
place  of  rest  afber  a  nobler  fashion. 
Spirits  rest  in  duty,  in  the  inter- 
change of  the  communications  and 
ministii(»8  of  thought  and  love.    A 


man  who  denies  himself,  who  rules 
his  tempers  and  passions,  and  makes 
it  a  studious  duty  to  promote  th& 
well-beins  and  happiness  of  those 
around  him  in  his  home,  knows  what 
rest  means,  rest  of  heart,  mind 
and  spirit,  when  he  enters  tho  dear 
home-circle.  He  sees  in  the  eyes 
and  movements  of  all  who  fill  it  a 
sympathy,  a  tenderness,  a  watchful 
care,  which,  while  they  rest  his  weary 
heart,  and  refresh  his  jaded  spirit, 
brace  him  for  new  trials  and 
struggles,  and  restore  the  currents 
of  energy  at  their  springs.  And  this 
is  what  the  home  was  meant  to  be. 
The  man  was  meant  to  find  there,  in 
earthly  measure  the  kind  of  rest 
and  renewing  which  he  finds  in  God. 
If  the  world  has  been  hard  upon  him, 
the  home  ought  to  brace  him  for  a 
yet  harder  strain  on  the  morrow.  If 
fortune  has  smiled  on  him,  in  the 
home  he  ought  to  find  the  noblest,, 
sweetest  use  of  aU  his  gains. 

And  this  hint  of  what  the  home- 
ought  to  be  to  the  man,  will  furnish 
a  mnt  of  what  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  women  and  children  who 
dwell  in  it.  The  interest  of  the 
home,  the  richness  and  fulness  of  its 
life,  depends  largely  on  the  woman 
who  is  at  the  head  of  it.  Good 
mothers  are  perhaps  scarcer  than  good 
fathers  in  the  world.  The  woman 
shutting  herself  up  in  the  little  home- 
circle,  is  apt  to  rule  it  with  that  hard 
absoluteness  which  we  generally  meet 
with  in  the  government  of  little 
kingdoms,  or  to  worry  it  to  death. 
Eemember,  mothers,  how  large, 
beautiful  and  free  the  world  looks 
to  these  young  eyes  that  are  search- 
ing it  so  eagerly.  Let  them  find 
something  large,  beautiful,  and  free 
which  is  like  it  in  the  life  of  home. 
Do  not  dread  and  then  crush  back 
the  young  swift  buddings  of  faculty, 
will,  and  desire  which  may  break  the 
symmetry  of  your  domestic  order. 
Bemember,  the  thing  supremely  dear 
to  God  is  life.  Cherish  it,  oaar  with  its* 
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first  unsliapely  unfolding^,  tram  them 
gently  to  form  and  beauty,  and  keep 
an  atmosphere  in  your  home  which 
will  woo  the  richer  life  to  free  and 
strong  expression,  no  matter  if  it  is 
a  little  tameless  at  first.  Dread 
nothing  so  much  as  tameness,  mono- 
tony, dry  routine  of  thought  and 
amusement.  But  let  the  order  be 
continent  of  liberty,  let  the  word  of 
command  be  breathed  from  lips  of 
love.  .  .  We  all  know,  too,  how  much 
of  the  peace,  comfort,  and  even  joy  of 
a  home  depends  on  the  dependents. 
The  simple  fundamental  principle  of 
the  relation  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed seems  to  be  this :  You  hare 
precisely  the  same  need  of  your  ser- 
yants  which  your  servants  have  of 
you.  It  suits  them  to  serve  for  hire, 
it  suits  you  to  be  served,  and  equally. 
Bear  this  constantly  in  mind ;  it  will 
be  better  than  a  host  of  rules  and 
resolutions.  It  will  lend  a  gentle- 
ness to  authority,  a  persuasiveness  to 
command,  a  forbearance  to  rebuke,  a 
moderation  to  requirements,  a  grace 
to  rule,  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  all 
happy  relations  between  masters  and 
servants,  employers  and  employed. 
I  hear  much  of  spoiling  servants  by 
kindness.  I  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  it.  As  little  do  I  believe  in  spoil- 
ing children  by  tenderness,  or  the 
poor  and  perishing  by  charity. 
Foolish     charity,    selfish    kindness, 


with  no  wisdom  to  guide,  and  no 
sdf-oontrol  to  bound  them,  spoil 
ererything  they  touch.  But  wise, 
firm,  Chnstian  kindness,  never  yet 
did  harm  to  man,  child,  or  beast. 
Make  it  your  care  to  surround  your- 
self with  contented  hearts  and  bappjr 
faces,  by  the  talisman  of  order,  dili- 
gence, and  love. 

And  the  friends  are  but  the  wider 
home-circle.  They  are  the  parents, 
brothers,  children  of  the  inner  nature^ 
by  the  soul's  election — perhaps  the 
true  rudiment  on  earth  of  the  home- 
circle  which  it  will  gather  round  it 
in  eternity.  Here,  too,  the  law 
reigns  as  absolutely.  Give  if  you* 
would  have ;  minister  if  you  would 
be  ministered  unto;  bless  if  you 
would  be  blessed,  even  as  the  Son  of 
God,  when  He  came  to  gather  His 
kindred,  and  to  fill  His  Father's  home 
with  sons,  came  '^  not  to  he  ministered' 
unto  J  but  toministeTy  and  to  give  Em- 
life,  a  ransom  for  many,"  God  help 
us  to  make  home  heaven-like,  that 
heaven  may  be  home- like ;  that,  as 
the  dear  circle  on  earth  grows  narrow^ 
and  poor,  the  kinsmen  of  our  hearts 
may  gather  on  the  far  shore  to  await 
the  blest  re-union,  where  we  and 
all  who  belong  to  us,  whom  our  souls 
claim  by  the  rights  and  hold  by  the 
bands  of  love,  shall  be  for  ever  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Lord. 


^einefos* 


Greai  Christians  of  France :  SSaint 
Louis  and  Calvin,  By  M. 
GuizoT,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France.  London:  Maomillan 
and  Co, 

Ox  the  title-page  of  this  Tolume  the 
French  kine  and  the  great  reformer 
are  placed  aide  by  side.    Before  them 


Ib  an  open  Bible,  which  they  are  in- 
tently studying.  The  same  circle  of 
glory  around  their  heads,  and  the  one 
cross  above,  mark  them  out  as  being 
alike  the  saints  of  God.  You  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  by  those  palo 
and  careworn  features  and  that 
thoughtftil  expression  that  one  of  thecie 
is  the  great  preacher  of  Geneva ;  while 
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the  dress  and  crown  and  mail-clad 
liand  which  clasps  the  book  of  Otod 
remind  you  that  the  other  is  a  Chris- 
tian kin^,  who  has  sworn  that  he  will 
tnr  and  deliyer  the  Holy  Sepulchre  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  inndeL  The  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  which  is  printed  upon 
the  scroll  that  encircles  these  two  great 
Christians  of  France,  points  out  the 
one  bond  that  unites  tnem:  '*  Diver- 
sities of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit." 
Nothing  could  better  express  the 
design  of  the  book,  and  the  impres- 
sion which  it  leaves  on  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  than  this  frontispiece. 
M.  Guizot  wishes  to  show  how  very 
near  to  one  another  two  Christians 
came  in  the  n)irit  of  their  lives  who 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
period  of  three  centuries,  by  the  differ- 
ence in  position  between  one  bom  to 
be  a  king  and  one  who  was  brought  up 
an  ordinary  priest  of  the  Churcn,  and 
by  that  mights  change  which  dispersed 
the  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
diffused  the  light  which  dawned  on 
Christendom  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
who  were  divided  by  all  that  could 
make  the  one  a  devoted  servant  of 
£ome,  and  the  other  a  stem  leader  of 
Protestantism,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  were  united  by  a  common  faith 
that  made  them  "  brethren  in  Christ." 
The  history  of  Louis  is  well  told,  and 
it  makes  us  often  wish  that  such  noble 
qualities  and  such  fidelity  to  conscience 
had  been  enlisted  in  a  better  cause.  We 
most  gladly  recognise  the  real  piety  of 
individual  members  in  the  Chiirch  of 
Bome,  both  then  and  now,  but  we 
cannot  suffer  this  to  blind  our  eyes  to 
the  pernicious  errors  of  that  church. 
And  events  which  are  just  now  trans- 
piring, deny  the  accuracy  of  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  which  claim  for  the 
Church  of  Bome  a  liberality  she  has  no 
wish  to  claim  for  herself.  M.  Guizot 
says:  "Both  (Romanists  and  Protes- 
tants) are  now  impelled  by  reason  and 
commanded  by  necessity  to  acknow- 
ledge their  famts,  and  to  recognise  the 

cause  of  their  reverses After 

having  subjected  each  other  to  so  many 
trials  and  so  much  suffering,  these  two 
churches  have  at  last  learnt  that  they 
can  and  ought  to  live  together  in  peace, 
and  that  liberty  must  be  their  watch- 
word and  their  safeguard."  This, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  a  Protestant,  is 


far  from  being  endorsed  by  some  Bo- 
manists  of  the  present  day.  One  of 
these,  referring  to  the  doctrine  that  is 
to  be  propounded  at  the  General 
Council — ^tnat  the  Church  has  the 
right  of  emplo^ring  external  coercion, 
the  power  of  civil  and  corporal  punish- 
ment— ^thus  speaks,  "It  follows  that 
they  are  greatly  mistaken  who  suppose 
that  the  bibkcal  and  old  Christian 
spirit  has  prevailed  in  the  Church  oyer 
the  mediaeval  notion  of  her  being  an 
institution  with  coercive  powers  to  im- 
prison, hang,  and  bum.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  doctrines  are  to  receive 
fresh  sanction  from  a  General  Council 
and  that  pet  theory  of  the  Pope's — 
that  thev  could  force  kings  and  magis- 
trates, by  excommunication  and  its 
consequences,  to  carry  out  their  sen- 
tences of  confiscation,  imprisonment, 
and  death — ^is  now  to  become  an  in- 
fallible dogma.  It  follows  that  not  only 
is  the  old  institution  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion justified,  but  it  is  recommended 
as  an  urgent  necessity  in  view  of  the 
imbelief  of  the  present  age."  Bome  is 
the  same  in  spirit  now  as  ever  she  was, 
she  only  lacks  the  power  she  once  pos- 
DessecL. 

The  life  of  Calvin  will  be  read  with 
much  interest.  The  one  great  stain 
on  that  life,  as  everyone  familiar  with 
Calvin's  biography  knows,  is  the  part 
he  took  in  the  trial  and  death  of  Serve- 
tus.  It  is  impossible  to  clear  him  from 
great  responsibility  and  blame  in  this 
matter.  His  own  letters  condemned 
him,  and  while  we  revere  his  memory 
we  must  be  candid  enough  to  censure 
his  fiiults.  M.  Guizot  treats  this  sub- 
ject in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that 
manifestea  in  Byer^s  "  Life  of  Calvin  ;'* 
and  we  think  with  great  fairness  and 
charity.  He  does  not  withhold  facts, 
neither  does  he  indulge  in  bitter  as- 
persions ;  he  writes  with  candour 
respecting  Calvin's  faults  in  this 
matter,  and  yet  with  Christian  gene- 
rosity and  forbearance. 

M.  Guizot  attacks  Calvin  with  re- 
gard to  two  theories  which  he  held,*— 
the  one  asserting  *  *  verbal  inspiration," 
and  the  other  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation. We  must  not  forget  that  the 
verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was 
affirmed  in  opposition  to  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Pope,  which  may  at  least 
be  some  apology  for  what  is  now  com- 
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monly  regarded  as  an  erroneouB  doo- 
trine.  And,  while  no  doubt  we  most 
admit  that  CalTin  went  even  as  fEur  as 
the  Westminster  Confession,  and  as- 
serted what  is  known  as  the  doctrine  of 
Beprobation,  we  must  remember  that 
OsJvinism,  with  Calvin,  was  a  very 
different  tiling  from  what  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  of  some  very  anxious 
to  be  considered  as  his  true  represen- 
tatives. We  cannot  express  this  differ- 
ence better  than  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Peter  Bayne.  He  says  in  his  "English 
Puritanism/'    *'The   nature    of    his 

Salvin's)  influence  is  not,  in  these 
ys,  generaUy  understood.  It  seems 
paradoxical  to  say  that  the  influence 
of  Calyin  is  confounded  with  the  influ- 
ence of  Calvinism;  but  this  is  in  a 
sense  true.  Wo  think  of  the  effect 
produced  by  a  certain  creed,  as  it  has 
been  left  in  cold  and  crystallised  clear- 
ness by  the  Synod  of  Dort ;  not  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  that  creed,  vitalised  and 
sublimed  by  intensity  of  reli^ous  fer- 
vour, and  incarnated  in  a  living  man. 
We  represent  Calvinism  to  our  minds 
as  an  intellectual  svstem,  complicated 
in  ramification,  and  hard  as  iron.  It 
is  to  ordinary  conceptions  a  vast  metal 
framework,  which  may  once  have  been 
used  in  the  illumination  of  a  city,  but 
is  now  black  and  bare.  From  that 
framework  a  thousand  jets  of  living 
fire,  of  radiant  light,  once  poured  their 
eflulgence  over  Europe.  When  we 
pass  from  the  confessions  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  churches  to  the  institutes  of 
Calvin,  we  imderstand  this  fact." 

Ancient  ClMsicafor  English  Readers, 
1.  Somer — the  Iliad,  2,  Homer 
— the  Odyssey.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Lucas  Collins,  M.A.,  author  of 
"  Etoniana,"  *  The  Public  Schools," 
Ac.  Edinburgh :  Wm.  Black- 
wood tSons.     1870. 

The  idea  of  this  series  of  '|  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Classics''  strikes  us  as 
peculiarly  happy.  Some  acquaintance 
with  these  great  masters  of  thought 
and  style  is  requisite  even  to  those  who 
never  go  beyond  the  domains  of  our 
English  literature.  To  many  readers 
it  is  a  frequent  source  of  regret,  that 
illustrations  drawn  from  |the  classics 


in  which  educated  men  delight,  as  un- 
rivalled in  pith  and  point,  are  to  them 
unintelligible,  because  they  do  not 
know  the  incidents  on  which  they  are 
based.  Those  who  have  felt  this  regret 
will  accord  a  ready  welcome  to  the 
volumes  named  above.  They  aim  to 
present  a  general  outHne  of  the  lives 
and  writings  of  the  great  authors  of 
Greece  and  Borne,  to  trace  their  influ- 
ence upon  mediaeval  and  modem 
literature,  testing  their  assertions  by 
the  results  of  recent  investigation. 
The  most  striking  passages  are  given 
in  the  words  of  the  best  English  trans- 
lations. 

We  have  before  us  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  series,  and  can 
testify  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  design  has  been  so  far  car- 
ried out.  Old  students  of  Homer  may 
here,  by  means;of  a  few  hoiu:s*  pleasant 
reading,  revive  their  knowledge,  and 
those  who  have  never  enjoyed  a  clas- 
sical training  may  acquire  a  very  ffdr 
idea  of  the  intellectual  treasures  which 
these  writing  contain. 

No  thoughtful  reader  can  be  insen- 
sible to  the  exquisite  charms  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  They  must  ever  be 
ranked  among  the  highest  creations  of 
human  genius,  and  while  the  world 
continues  will  retain  their  fascination. 
Yet  the  impression  they  leave  on  the 
mind  of  a  Christian  reader  is  not  one 
of  unmingled  delight.  They  reveal  a 
state  of  moral  feeling  in  many  respects- 
the  reverse  of  that  which  is  incul- 
cated by  Christ.  The  conceptions 
of  the  deities  are  grossly  dogradinjs^. 
'*The  life  of  mortal  heroes  in 
the  world  below  is  grandeur  and 
nobleness  itself  compared  with  that  of 
the  Olympian  heaven.  Its  pleasures 
are  inaeed  much  the  same — those  of 
sensual  gratification.  But  all  the 
passions  are  incomparably  meaner." 
The  heroic  ideas  of  glory  and  honour 
are  often  repulsive.  There  is  not  only 
a  toleration  but  a  sanction  of  immiti- 
gated  selfishness  and  sensuality.  For- 
giveness, compassion  to  an  enemy,  all 
uie  gentler  virtues,  are  unknown. 
Bevenge  is  a  luxury  too  sweet  to  be 
foregone.  How  mighty  the  revolution 
effected  by  Christ !  It  is  well  for  us 
to  contemplate  the  former  darkness, 
that  we  may  appreciate  the  blessings 
of  the  light,  and  learn  the  insufficiency 
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«of  intellect  the  most  oreatiye,  and  of  a 
sense  of  beau^  the  keenest,  to  ensure 
piirity  of  heart  and  life.  In  this  yiew 
these  Tolnmes  may  be  of  great  serrice 
•eyen  to  nnclaasical  readers. 

Mr.  Collins  freqnentlypoints  out 
the  contrast  between  the  Homeric  and 
the  Christian  sentiments,  and  is  guilty 
of  no  ex^^rated  reverence  for  lus 
anthor.  The  '* concluding  remarks" 
en  the  Odyssey  are  yery  interesting, 
•especially  where  they  show  the  poinU 
cfcorUad  between  Homer  ana  the 
Bible  in  regard  to  the  general  condi- 
tion and  manners  of  society.  Both  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  furnish  valuable 
illustrations  of  Scripture  history. 

The  Writings  o/Quintus  Sept.  Flor. 
TeriuUianus,    Vol.  I. 

The  Writinge  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria.  Translated  by  the  Bev. 
William  Wilsok,  M.A.,  Mussel- 
burgh. 

The  Writings^  Cyprian^  Bishop  of 
Carthage.  Vol.  II.  Containing 
the  remainder  of  the  treatises,  to- 
£[ether  with  the  writings  of  Nova- 
tian,  Minucius  Felix,  &c.  Trans- 
lated by  Bobert  Ernest  Wallis, 
Ph.  D.,  Senior  Priest- Vicar  of 
Wilts  Cathedral,  and  Incumbent  of 
Christ  Church,  Coxley,  Somerset. 

'The  Writinge  of  Melsodiue^  Alex^ 
ander  of  Lycopolie^  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria, and  several  fragments.  T.  &T. 
Clark. 

TThebe  volumes  are  a  continuation  of 
the  Anti  -Nicene  Library ;  or,  transla- 
tions of  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
down  to  A.D.  325.     In  them  we  have 
a  continuation  of  the  writings  of  Ter- 
tullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
O^rian.  ^  They  contain  also  portions 
•of  the  writings  of  Melsodius,  Bishop 
simultaneouafy  of  Olympus  and  Pat- 
rara  in  Lvcia,  and    subsequently  of 
Tyre,  in  Phcenicia,  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom about  the  year  312,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  b^  Epiphanius  and 
•Jerome  for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
Of  Alexandria,  Bishop  of  Lyoopolis, 


in^the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
taTjt  who  was  first  a  pagan,  then  aa 
adherent  of  the  ManicnsBan  doctrines, 
and  then  an  opponent  of  these  doc- 
trines, of  which  he  has  ffiven  more 
information  than  any  o£er  writer. 
Of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  who 
was  beheaded  about  the  year  311  ; 
and  of  Alexander,  also  Bishop  of 
Alexandria,  who  was  a  staunch  up- 
holder of  evangelical  doctrine,  and  by 
whomArius  was  first  detected  and 
condemned. 

They  also  contain  two  probably 
genuine  epistles  of  Clement  of  Bome, 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
fragments  of  sevezal  writers  of  the 
third  century.  We  notice  with  pleasure 
the  progress  and  excellence  of  these 
publications,  which  will  promote  a 
much  more  general  acquaintance 
with  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers. 

The  Christian  Lifcy  Manifold  and 
One.  Six  sermons  preached  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  By 
Beookb  Fobs  Westoott,  B.D., 
Canon.  London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.     1869. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  writers  of  the  day.  He 
is  well-known  to  all  biblical  students 
by  his  *•  History  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Canon  "  and  his  **  Introduction 
totheStudyoftheGbspels."  He  here 
proves  his  ability,  not  oidy  to  defend 
the  outworks  of  the  Gospel,  Ihe  ques- 
tions which,  as  Pre8sens6  says,  ''hold 
the  approaches  to  the  subject,"  but 
also  to  expound  its  inmost  principles* 
The  discourses  are  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  the  true  relations  of  doctrine 
and  life.  '^TbeY  are  an  expansion  of 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  **  There  are 
diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
spirit."  This  idea  is  very  beautifully 
and  impressively  illiistrated.  The  en- 
deavour to  connect  it  in  each  sermon 
with  "the  lesson  for  the  day,"  has,  in 
some  cases,  the  appearance  of  being 
strained  and  artificial.  But,  amid  so 
many  sterling  excellencies,  this  is  a 
fault  which  will  be  deemed  of  small 
account. 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

The  Bev.  Eobert  Lewia,  of  Weston- 
saper-Mare,  has  accepted  the  inyitation  of 
the  church  at  Plymouth  to  become  co- 
pastor  with  the  Bev.  J.  Aldis. 

The  Bev.  T.  0.  Paee,  late  of  Plymouth, 
has  accepted  a  cordial  mYitation  from  the 
Btptiat  church  at  Kin^s-road,  Reading,  to 
ooeiip7  the  pulpit  dunng  the  next  twelve- 
moDths,  witn  a  view  to  the  future  pastorate. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  Thomas  has  intimated 
his  mtentxon  of  resigning  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  Baptist  congregation  wor- 
sh^ing  at  Blenheim  Ohapm,  Lioeds. 

The  Rer.  W.  Woods,  of  Woolwich,  has 
accepted  the  cordial  and  unanimous  invi- 
tation to  become  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  (j^rge-street  Chapel,  Nottingham. 

The  Rev.  John  O'Bell  has  resided  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  in  Fishergate 
Chapel,  Preston,  and  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  Baptist  church,  Edngsbridge, 
Devon,  will  commence  his  ministry  there 
«ariy  in  April. 

The  Rev.  J.  Alcorn,  of  Burnley,  has 
accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church  assembling 
m  Woodgate  Chapel,  Loughborough. 

Tile  Rev.  Watson  Dyson,  of  Measham, 
has  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  church,  Wirks- 
worth,  Derbyshire. 

RECENT    DEATH. 

ICBS.   P.    OVEBBtTBY. 

Mas.  OvBBBVRT  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  Showell, 
both  esteemed  and  honoured  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  Cannon-street,  Bir- 
mingham. 

Deprived  of  her  father  when  only  two 
years  old,  and  having  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion, she  became  the  object  of  her  widowed 
mothei's  tender  love  and  fostering  care. 

Am  a  duld,  her  consdenoe  was  extremely 
sensitive,  and  she  manifested  that  truthful- 
ness and  deep  sincerity  which  were  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  her  whole 
life  and  CSmstian  profession.  She  was  the 
subject  of  early  religions  impressions,  and 
often  referred  to  her  beloved  motiier^s 
daily  petition,  **  that  her  dear  child  might 


become  a  child  of  God."  The  incorrupti- 
ble seed  of  the  word  of  life  sown  in  ncr 
heart  soon  began  to  germinate,  and, 
nourished  by  celestial  influence,  brought 
forth  the  fniits  of  youthful  piety  and 
decision  for  Gk>d. 

Encouraged  by  a  beloved  brother, 
already  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  by 
a  revered  unde,  one  of  its  honoured 
deacons,  who  hailed  her  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  '*  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the 
Lord,  wherefore  standest  thou  without  P  " 
she  was  publicly  baptised  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  united  to  His  people. 
From  that  time  she  was  enabled  by  divine 
grace  to  hold  fast  her  profession  without 
wavering;  and  her  path  was  as  '*the 
shining  light  which  shmeth  more  and  more 
to  the  perfect  day."  From  the  com- 
mencement of  hor  course  she  was  the 
quiet  and  unobtrusive,  but  cheerful,  active 
and^  useful  Christian.  Her  faith  in  the 
Saviour  was  most  simple,  childlike,  and 
unwavering ;  and  her  piety  was  sustained 
and  strengthened  by  daily  fellowship  with 
Him  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  and  the 
exennses  of  reading,  meditation  and  prayer. 
Her  Bible  was  her  constant  compamon, 
and  gradually  leavened  her  character  and 
moulded  her  spirit,  conversation,  and  con- 
duct. 

"  It  is  written,"  or  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  was  always  sufficient  for  her  in 
reference  to  any  matter  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice. She  **  loved  the  habitation  of  God's 
house,"  was  a  diligent  and  devout  attend- 
ant upon  aU  its  services,  and  prized  a 
faithful  minisixy  of  the  Gk)spel  as  her 
chiefest  earthly  blessing.  The  reality  of 
her  faith  was  uiown  by  the  excellence  of 
her  works.  She  became  a  devoted  Sunday- 
school  teacher,  and  continued  to  be  so  for 
forty  years ;  and  never  was  she  so  happy 
as  when  engaged  in  works  of  charity — ^m 
making  garments  for  the  poor  and  desti- 
tute, and  ministering  to  the  relief  of  the 
widow  and  the  fatherless. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1838  she  was 
united  in  marriage  to  the  Rev.  F.  Over- 
bury,  and|  as  she  had  previously  been  the 
affectionate  and  devoted  daughter,  so  now 
she  became  in  her  new  domestic  relation 
the  prudent,  faithful,  and  affectionate  wife 
— a  true  helper  to  her  husband  in  **  every 
good  word  and  work."  In  his  successive 
pastoratai  at  Pershore,  King  Stanley,  and 
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Warwick  she  soon  gained  the  confidence, 
esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  her, 
and  not  a  few  in  each  of  those  spheres  of 
lahour  will  hear  of  her  decease  with  deep 
regret,  and  feel  that  in  her  they  have  lost 
a  personal,  attached  and  faithful  friend. 

Tor  many  years  she  was  fayoured  with 
almost  imhroken  health ;  hut  for  the  last 
two  years  that  healtii  began  to  fail,  and  on 
September  Ist,  1869,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  by  that  malady  which  proved  a 
messenger  from  her  ^viour  to  summon 
her  to  her  heavenly  home. 

She  seems  to  have  had  pre-intimation 
that  her  end  was  near,  but  was  perfectly 
calm  and  happy  in  the  prospect  of  her 
final  and  glorious  change.  Five  months 
of  illness  were  borne  with  Christian  meek- 
ness and  patience.  Never  did  an  expres- 
sion of  complaint  escape  her  lips  or  a 
transient  doubt  oversnadow  her  mind. 
She  knew  whom  she  had  believed,  and  was 
persuaded  that  He  was  able  to  keep  that 
which  she  had  committed  to  Him  until 
that  day.  For  a  ^ort  period  she  appeared 
to  rally,  and  hopes  of  recovery  were  londly 
entertained.  But  those  hopes  were  soon 
again  clouded,  and  it  became  evident  to 
her  dearest  friends  that  heart  and  flesh 
were  failing,  but  equally  evident  that  the 
Saviour  whom  she  had  loved  and  served 
was  the  "strength  of  her  heart  and  her 
portion  for  ever. 

Early  in  the  month  of  December  her 
physical  powers  became  paralysed,  and  her 
mind,  affected  by  the  state  of  the  body, 
though  perfectly  tranquil,  was  greatly  en- 
feebled. There  were  intervals  of  bright- 
ness, however, — ^the  flashings  forth  of  that 
glory  which  was  about  to  oe  revealed  in 
her.  One  evening  she  repeated  a  succes- 
sion of  appropriate  passages  of  Scripture, 
saying,  "When  Christ  who  is  our  life 
shall,  appear  then  shall  we  also  appear  with 
Hun  in  glory/'    Her  husband  said  to  her, 


"  My  dear,  you  are  in  Christ."  She  imme- 
diately rephed,  "  Yes,  and  Christ  is  in  me, 
the  hojw  of  glory."  He  rejoined,  "You 
have  never  been  permitted  since  I  knew 

JrovL  to  doubt  your  interest  in  the  Saviour's 
ove."  "  No,*^'  she  said,  "  I  take  firm  hold 
of  Him.  He  has  begun  the  good  work  in 
me,  and  will  complete  it.  He  will  present 
me  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His 
^ory  with  exceeding  joy.  He  will  send 
His  angels  to  take  me  home  where  I  shall 
behold  my  Saviour  and  meet  those  loved 
ones  who  are  gone  before."  On  another 
occasion  her  husband  observing  her  fixed 
look  asked  what  she  was  t^hfTiftng'  about. 
She  replied,  "My  mother's  text.  He  is 
able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  aU  them  that 
come  unto  Gk>d  by  Him."  "  To  the  utter- 
most!" she  rej>eated  emphaticaUy  throe 
times.  Other  brief  and  broken  expreasionSy 
such  as,  "  Too  wise  to  err,"  and,  "  The 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  showed 
very  plainly  and  very  beautifully  whitiier 
her  thoughte  were  tending  though  unable 
togive  them  full  and  connected  expression. 
"  Waiting  for  God's  salvation  " — ^after  two 
months'  confinement  to  the  bed  of  languish- 
ing— she  peacefully  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on 
the  morning  of  February  3rd,  1870,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  sigh.  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord,  yea  saith 
the  Spirit  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
labours,  and  their  works  do  foUow  them.'* 

Bereaved  relatives  and  friends  mourn 
her  loss,  but  rejoice  to  know  that  "  absent 
from  the  body,  she  is  now  wesent  with  the 
Lord,"  and  that  when  "He  shall  come 
again  to  be  glorified  in  His  saints  and 
admired  in  all  them  that  beUeve  she  will 
be  among  the  righteous  who  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sim  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father." 

"The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 


(^mt^mhm. 


To  the  Editor  of  lAe  Baptist  Magazhte. 


Dear  Snt, — ^Allow  me  to  avail 
myself  of  your  MAOAznTB  in  order  to 
inform  the  Mends  of  the  lato  Bey. 
Thos.  Hands,  that  a  fund  is  bein^ 
raised  on  behalf  of  his  widow  and 
fiEonily.  A  kindly  response  has  already 


been  made,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
oeire  donations  from  any  of  tne  friends 
of  our  departed  friend. 

Thouas  B.  Stsysnbok. 
Luton* 


THE    MISSIONARY   HERALD. 


Annual  Services 

op  THB 

BAPTIST  MISSIONAKY  SOCIETY  FOB  1870, 


JSutik^  £v4uiMf,  Afiii  Id/A,  1870. 

YOUNG  MEN'S  A8SQCUTI0N  IN  AID  OF  THE  BAPTIST 

MIS8I0NABY  SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Mexubera'  Meeting  will  be  bold  in  tba  large  Toom  of  tbe  Sunday 
School  Union,  Old  Bailey,  fit  seven  o'oloek.    Ohainxuiii}  Bev.  J.  Angus,  D.P. 


Thm'tUof  Mwuii^fft  April  9U/. 

INTBOPUCTOEY  PEAYER  MEEWNO. 

A  Meeting  for  Special  Pmyer  in  ccmnectiQn  irilb  the  Mia»ion  will  be  held 
in  the  Library  of  the  New  Miaaion  House,  Oaetle  Street,  Holbom,  in  tho 
morning,  at  eleye^i  o*Qlo€k.  The  Ber.  C,  K.  BntRyj*T^>  of  Liyerpool,  will  preside. 


Thw^itiy  EiefHtH^t  April  21«/. 

SERMON  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AND  SAHRATH-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Two  Sermons  to  Young  Men  and  Sabbath^school  Teachers  will  be  preached, 
one  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  by  the  Bey.  W.  LAin)£LS,  D.D.,  and  one  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernaol^e,  by  the  Bey,  C.  H.  Spubqeon.  Service  to  commence 
at  seyen  o'clock. 


Friday  Ei^enittg,  April  22itd. 

WELSH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

A  Public  Meeting,  instead  of  a  sermon,  will  be  held  on  behalf  of  the  Society, 
in  Castle  Street  Chapel,  Oxford  Market.  The  Committee  have  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair.  Speakers — Dr.  Peice, 
of  Aberdare ;  Revs.  R.  Ellis,  of  Carnarvon,  J.  D.  Willlams,  of  Upton  Chapel, 
and  Lewis  Evans,  of  Newport.    Chair  to  be  taken  at  seyen  o'clock. 
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LortVa  Day,  April  2ith. 

ANNUAL    SEEMONS. 

The  usual  Annual  Sermons  in  the  chupols  of  the  metropolis  will  be  preached 
as  follows ; — 


PuLoas. 


Aoton         .... 
Arthur  Street,  Camberwell  Gate 
M  Gray's  Inn  Road 

Barking     .... 
Battersea,  York  Road 
Batteraea  Park  . 
Belvidere 
Blandford  Street 
Bloomabary 
Bow 

Brentford,  Park  Chapel 
Brixton  HiU,  New  Park  Road 
Bromley     .... 
Brompton,  OdsIow  Chapel 
Bryanston  Hall 
Camberwell,  Denmark  Place 
,,  Cottage  Green 

„  Manaion  House 

Camden  Road 
Castle  Street  (Welsh) 
Chelsea      .... 
Clapham   .... 
Clapton    .... 
Commercial  Street 
Crayford 

DalstoD,  Queen's  Road 
Dartford 

DeTonshire  Square     . 
Drummond  Road,  Bermondaey 
Ealing       .... 
Edmonton 
Eldon  Street 

Esher  .... 

Forest  Hill 

Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 
GraTesend 
Greenwich,  Lewiaham  Road 

„  Royal  Hill 

Grove  Road,  Victoria  Park 
Hackney,  Mare  Street 

„        Grove  Street 
Hackney  Road,  Proyldenoe  Ch. 
Hammersmith,  West  End  Chapel 

„  Avenue  Road 

Hampstead,  Heath  Street 
Han  well    .         ,         ,         , 
Hatlington 
Harrow-on-ihe<Hill  . 
Hawiey  Road 
Henrietta  Street 


MOBNIKG. 


Rev.  P.  Wills 
Rev.  J.  Penny    . 
Rev.  B.  C.  Young 
Rev.  D.  Taylor 
Rev.  J.  H.  Cooke 
Rev.  W.  J.  Mayers 
Rev.  W.  Goodman,  B.  A< 
Rev.  L.  Nuttall 
Rev.  W.  Brook,  D.D.  . 
Rev.  J.  Phillips 
Rev.  W.  A,  Blake 
Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  B  A. 
Rev.  A.  Tessier  . 
Rev.  J.  Mursell. 


Rev.  W.  Doke     . 
Rev.  T.  Henson 
Rev.  J.  P.  Chown 
Rev.  R.  Ellis 
Rev.  F.  H.  White 
Rev.  W.  A.  Gillson 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gregson 
Rev.  0.  Sbovel    . 
Rnv.  C.  T.  Kpen 
Rev.  W.  Miall     . 
Rev.  A.  Sturge    . 
Rev.  W.  T.  Henderson 
Sermons  2nd  of 
Rev.  A.  Fergu?8on 
Rev.  J.  £.  Crackaell 
Rev.  L.  Evans     . 
Rev.  G.  Isaac 
Rev.  Dr,  Price  . 

Rev.  J.  0.  Brown 
Rev.  A.  Tilly 
Rev.  S.  B.  Brown 

Sermons  later 
Rev.  W.  Walters 
Rev.  R.  James    . 
Rev.  W.  Barton 
Rev.  J.  J.  Brown 
Rev.  C,  Short,  M.A. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Pattison 
Rev.  W.  Best,  B.  A. 
Rev.  W.  K.  Rowe 
Rev.  J,  Bigwood 

Sermons  in  May 
Rev.  T.  Thomas,  D.D. 


EVBNINO. 


Rev.  W 
Rev.  E. 
Rev.  G. 
Rev.  E. 
Rev.  W 
Rov.  J. 
Rev.  J. 
Rev.  L. 
Rev.  A. 
Rev.  J. 
Rev.  J. 
Rev.  W. 
Rev.  A. 
Rev.  J. 
Rev.  G. 


.  Best,  B.A. 
,  McLean 
W.  Pishbourna. 
Jones. 
.  Barker. 
Hirons. 
Hoby,  D.D. 
Nuttall. 
McLaren,  B.A. 
H.  Blake. 
Phillips. 
T.'Rosevear. 
Tessier. 
Mursell. 
Short,  B.A. 


Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A. 
Rey.  T.  Henson. 
Rev.  R.  Glover. 
Rev.  R.  Ellis. 
Rev.  F.  H.  White. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Gillson. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Chown. 
Rev.  C.  Stovel. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Keen. 
Rev.  T.  Burditt,  A.M. 
Rev.  A.  Sburge. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Henderson. 
June. 

Rev.  A.  Fergusson. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Craoknell. 
Rev.  L.  Evans. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Perrin. 
Rev.  J.  Drew. 
Rev.  E.  Leach. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Brown. 
Rev.  A.  Tilly. 

this  year. 
Rev.  C.  Williams. 
Rev.  B.  C.  Young. 
Rev.  W.  Burton. 
Rev.  J.  Davis. 
Missionary  L.  M.  S. 
Rev.  T.  H.  PattiROD. 
Rev.  F.  Wills. 
Rev.  W.  K.  Rowe. 
Rev.  J.  Bigwood. 
this  year. 

Rev.  T.  Thomas,  D.D. 
19« 


asG 


TUE    MIfiSlOXABY   HEUAIP. 


Places.                                   Morning. 

EVEXISd. 

High  gate            .... 

Rev.  J.  H.  Barnard     . 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bamaid. 

Islington,  Cross  Street 

• 

Key.  J.  H.  Hinton,  A.M. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lance. 

Salters'  Hall 

• 

Rev.  R.  Glover  . 

Rev.R.H.RobertP,B.A. 

James  Street 

• 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fiahboume 

Rev.  J.  C.  Middleditch. 

John  Street 

t 

Rev.  C.  Williams 

„          Edgware  Bead 

Rev.C.J.  Middleditch 

Rev.  J.  0.  Fellowes. 

Kennington,  Charles  Street 

Rbv.  T.  Attwood 

Rev.  T.  Attwood. 

Kensington,  Assembly  Rooms    . 

Sermons  later 

this  year. 

Kilburn 

Kingsgate  Street 

Rev.  J.  Drew 

Rev.  J.  Penny. 

Kingston-on-Thames 

Sermons  27th 

March.                   [B.A. 

King  Street,  Long  Acre 

Rev.  R.  Shindler 

Ubv.  G.W.Humphrey. 

j-iCe              •         •         « 

Uev.  W.  T.  R  jsevcar  . 

Rev.  J.  C  Brciwii. 

Maze  Pond 

Rev.  T.  Ilandfonl 

U-iV.  T.  Uandford. 

Metropolitan  Tuber nacle 

Uev.  C.  H.  Sjiintjeoii  . 

Uev.  C.  H.  SpnrgeoD. 

Moor  Strter,  St.  Giles's 

Uev.  J.  IlirMiK    . 

Rev.  W.  Poke. 

New  Cross 

Uev.  J.  T.  AVigiier       . 

Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner. 

Nottiiig  Hill,  Cornwall  Road 

Rev.R.II.riobfcri8,I].A. 

Rev.  T.  V.  Tjmmg. 

„             Norland  Chapel     . 

Rev.  J.  DjivIm 

Rev.  R.  Shindler. 

Free  Tabernaclo    . 

Dr   Underliill       . 

Park  Road,  North  Bow       . 

,   Uev.  U.  U.  Finch 

Rev.  J.  W.  Munns. 

Peckham 

Rev.  K.  McLean . 

Rev.  R.  James. 

Penge         .... 

• 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox  .         ,  , 

Rev.  J.  M.  Cox. 

Plaistow     .... 

• 

Rev.  J.  BuUock,  A.M.    ! 

Rev.  J.  Bollock,  AM. 

Plumstead,  Conduit  Road  . 

i 

1 

Poplar,  Cotton  Street 

Rev.  R.  Bayly    . 

Rev.  W.  Walters. 

Putney      .... 

Rey.G.  Nicholson, B A.  i 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brown. 

Regent's  Park 

Rev.  W.  Sampson 

Rev.  G.  Gould. 

Richmond 

Rev.  T.  Burditt,  A.M.    ' 

Rev.  J.  T.  OoUier. 

Regent  Street,  Lambeth     . 

1 

Romford 

t                     m 

Uev.  F.  Bugby  . 

Rev.  F.  Bugby. 

Romney  Street  . 

m 

1 

Rotherhithe,  Medway  Place 

Rev.  J.  W.  Manns 

Rev.  R.  R.  Finch. 

St.  John's  Wood,  Abbey  Road     . 

Sermons  earlier 

this  year. 

South  Kensington 

Rev.  G.  Short,  B.A.    . 

Rev.  H.  E.  Von  Stunner 

Spencer  Place     . 

Rev.  G.  H.  Davies 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cooke. 

Stepney  Green  . 

Rev.  D.  Gracey. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Blown. 

Stockwell  . 

Rev.  A.  Mnrsell. 

Rev.  A.  Moraell 

Stoke  Newington 

Sermons  later 

thia  year. 

Stratford  Grove 

Rev.  T.  M.  Morris 

Rev.  J.  Wilahiie. 

Tottenham 

Rev.  H.  E.Yon  Siurmer 

Rev.  Dr.  Price. 

Twickenham 

Rev.  J.  T.  CoUier 

Rev.  R.  Bayly. 

Upper  HoUoway 

Rev.  G.  Gould    . 

Rev.  S.  H.  Booth. 

Tipper  Norwood 

Rev.  G.  B.  Thomas    . 

Rev.  G.  B.  Thomas 

Upton  Chapel    . 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lanoe 

Rev.  C.  Short,  A.II. 

Vernon  Chapel  . 

Sermons  later 

this  year. 

Waltham  Abbey 

Rev,  W.  L.  GUes 

Rev.  W.  L.  GUtf. 

Walthamstow 

Rev.  J.  WUshire 

Rev.  T.  Brookway. 

Walworth  Road 

Rev.  A.  G.  Brown 

Rev.  W.  Sampson. 

Wandsworth,  East  Hill 

Rev.  W.  Barker . 

Rey.  T.  M.  Morris. 

Westboorne  Grove     . 

Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis 

Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis. 

West  Drayton    . 

Rev.  W.  H.  Payne      . 

Rev.  W,  H.  Piqrn«- 

West  Green,  Tottenham 

Rev.  W.  Cope    . 

Rev.  W.  Cope. 

Woolwich,  Qaeen  Street 

Rev.  E.  Edwards 

Rev.  E.  Edwards. 

„        Parson's  Hill 

Rev,  J.  L.  Whitley    . 

Rev.  J.  L,  WhiUcy. 
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JUVENILE   MISSIONAEY  SEEVICES. 

The  following  Serrices  for  the  young  will  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Miadonar^  Anniyenary  on  the  Afternoon  of  Lord*8  Day,  April  24th.  The 
Seryioe  will  commence  at  Three  o'clock,  and  dose  at  a  quarter-pac»t  Four. 

The  Hymns  to  be  sun^  are  printed  in  the  April  number  of  the  Juvenile 
Mimonary  HercUd^  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  tunes  will  be  practised  before  the 
Meetings. 


Name  of  Chapel. 

Preacher  or  SrEAKEU. 

i\ClVll  •••               •••                ■•t                •■*                •••                ••• 

Mr.  J.  Ijonglcv. 

Rattenea,  York  Koad        

Rev.  I.  M  Soulc, 

BcnoondBey,  Dnimmond  Koad     

Rev.  J.  X  Bro^Ti. 

Bethnal  Green,  Mape  Street        

Mr.  S.  Morgan. 

BlooDubtirv  ... 

Itev.  W.  Brock,  D.D. 

Brixton  Hill,  Now  Park  Koad      

]VIr.  S.  Watson. 

Bromley 

Rev.  A.  Tessier. 

Brompton,  Onslow  Chapel 

Rev.  S.  G.  Green,  B.A. 

^^3^      •■•                   •••                   •«•                   •••                   •••                    ••• 

Mr.  H.  M.  Heath. 

C^inberwell,  Charles  Street           

Mr.  J.  J.  Running. 

Ciunberwell,  Cottage  Green          

3Ir,  W.  Appleton. 

Cunberwell,  Denmark  Placo        

Oimden  Road 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chown. 

Chelflea,  Sloane  Street       

Rev.  F.  H.  AVhitc. 

Clapton  Downs  Chapel       

Rev.  J.  G.  Gregson. 

Clerkenwell,  Red  Lion  Sti-eet       

Mr.  .1.  St.  Geo.  Basking. 

Crayford 

Rev.  C.  T.  Keen. 

Commercial  Street  ... 

F orost  Hill   ... 

Rev.  .1.  W.  Todd. 

Goswell  Boad,  Charles  Street       

^Ir.  T.  B.  Woolley 

Greenwich,  liccture  Hall 

Hackoeyy  Maro  Street        

^fr.  J.  Templcton,  F.R.G.S. 

Hackney,  Sholam    ... 

l\rr.  G.  Kerr. 

Hackney,  Grove  Street      

^Ir.  W.  Rothery. 

Hampstead,  Heath  Street 

Mr.  J.  E.  Welsh. 

Mr.  J.  Howard. 

Hattow          ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Baynes. 

Highgate      ...        ...        ...        ...        ... 

Messrs.  J.  Ohiey  and  W.  0.  Harvey. 

Holbcoiif  Kingsgate  Street           

TVFr.  J.  Harrold. 

Hackney,  Providence         

lilr.  G.  B.  Chapman. 

Hawley  Road,  IkCntish  Town       

Mr.  G.  J.  Inder. 

Islington,  Salters'  Hall      

Mr.  H.  Gamble  Hobson. 

li^lington,  Cross  Street       

Mr.  J.  E.  Robcrt.s. 

James  Street,  St.  Luke's 

Afr.  Robson. 

John  Street,  Edgwaro  Road          

Lumheth,  Riegent  Street 

l^Ir.  W.  Dicks. 

Umbeth,  Upton  Chapel 

Rev.  W.  Sampson. 

lice,  ^gh  Road      

I<ower  Cadmonton    ... 

Rev.  E.  C.  Johnson. 

>Ir.  ^\-  Short. 

i/)nghton 

Rev.  W.  Bcntlcy. 

I^wiaham  Road 

Rev.  E.  Dennett. 

Maze  Pond 

Rev.  T.  Handford. 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle 

Park  Road,  Victoria  Park 

Mr.  R.  G.  Clement*?. 

Peckham,  Park  Road         

Mr.  G.  T.  Congi-eve. 

Poplar,  Cotton  Street        

Mr.  E.  H.  Baxtlott. 

Bcgent's  Park  diapcl        ...        , 

3t(r.  Holman, 

$58 
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Name  of  Chapel. 


Preacher  ok  Speaker, 


Botherhithe,  Medway  Place 

Stockwell 

Stepney,  Devonport  Street 

Stepnev  Tabernacle 

Tottemiam,  High  Road 

Tottenham,  West  Green    ... 

Upper  Hollowav     

Upper  Norwood      

Vernon  Square         

Walworth  Road       

Walthamstow,  Wood  Street 
Walworth,  Arthur  Street  ... 
Walworth,  East  Street       . . . 

WeBtboume  Grove 

Woolwich,  Queen  Street  . . . 
Woolwich,  Parson's  Hill    ... 


Hcv.  F.  A.  Dyke. 
Rev.  A.  MurscU. 
Rev.  G.  Jennings. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hurroy. 
Rev.  J.  Hall. 
Mr.  H.  Keen. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Oprdcn. 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hobbs. 
Rev.  J.  Wilehirc. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Tucker. 
Mr.  C.  Billctt. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Lewis. 


Ji£onday  Evening y  April  ^Sth. 

BIBLE  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY. 

We  are  requested  to  stat«  that  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  will  b© 
held  in  the  evening,  in  Kingsgate  Street  Chapel,  Holbom,  at  half-past  eas. 
o'clock.  The  Revs.  C.  H.  Spuhgeox,  W.  A.  Hobbs,  of  Bengal,  H.  Wilkinson, 
of  Leicester,  and  Dr.  Underhill,  have  kindly  consented  to  speak. 

Tiusdat/  Morning^  April  26 ^/«. 
ANNUAL  MEMBERS'  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Libraiy  of  the  New  Mission  House,  19,  Castle  Street,  Holbom.  Chair  to 
be  taken  at  half-past  ten  o'clock. 

This  meeting  is  for  members  only.  All  subscribers  of  10«.  6d.  or  upwaitb, 
donors  of  £10  or  upwards,  pastors  of  churches  which  make  an  annual  contri- 
bution, or  ministers  who  collect  annually  for  the  Society,  are  entitled  to  attend. 

Wcdncfiday  Morning^  April  Tlth. 

.VNNUAL  MORNING  SERMON. 

The  Committee  announce,  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm. 
PuLSFOBD,  of  Glasgow,  will  proaoh  the  Annual  MomiDg  Sermon  on  behalf  ot 
the  Society,  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel.  Service  to  commence  at  eleven  o'clock. 
And  that  the 

ANNUAL  EVENING  SERMON 

on  behalf  of  the  Society  will  be  preached  at  Walworth  Road  Chapel,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Jenkyn  Bbowx,  of  Birmingham.  Service  to  -commence  at  fioyen 
o'clock.     Hymns  for  these  services  may  be  had  on  application. 


Thvrsday  Eeening,  April  28M. 

PUBLIC  MEETING  AT  EXETER  HALL* 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hail,  in  tH£  SVenInG, 
at  which  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  of  Norwich,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside* 
The  chair  will  be  taken  at  half-past  six  o'clock. 

The  Revs.  Ll.  Bevan,  LL.H.,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road  Obapel,  W.  A. 
IToBiif»,  of  Bonpal,  Dr.  Havchoit.  of  Tioirostiir,  and  R.  ScOTT  MoNCEiETF, 
Es(|.,  from  India,  havo  kindly  <oTisi'ntod  to  speak. 

Tickets  for  the  Meeting  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mission  House,  or  at  the 
vestiies  of  fhe  Metropolitan  chapels. 
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YOUNG   MEK'S  ASSOCIATION   IN   AID    OP  THE   BAPTIST 

lOSSIONABT  80CIETT. 

The  Annual  Public  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  29th  April,  at  the 
IdrBOPOLTTAN  Tabbbjtacle.  The  ohair  will  be  taken  by  Jaxbs  S.  Bthdoett, 
£iq.,  at  seren  o'clock.  The  Beys.  E.  E.  Jenkins.  M.A.,  A.  Mursell,  P.  J. 
Tun^uand,  and  Thoa.  Price,  Ph.D.,  will  address  the  Meeting. 


The   Ne^A^    Mission  House. 

OUB  readers  will  probably  have  noted  that  aome  of  the  meetings  of 
the  approaching  annual  a68emblaQ;e  oi  the  denomination  will  be 
held  in  the  New  Mission  House,  the  elevation  of  which  is  very  well  pic- 
tured in  our  engraving.  The  building  is  very  conveniently  situated  in 
Castle-street,  Holbom,  a  street  opposite  to  Fumival's  Inn.  It  can  also 
be  easily  reached  from  Ohancexy-laae,  through  Oursitor-street.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  omnibus  routes  of 
Holbom,  Oxford-street,  Fleet-street,  and  the  Strand,  for  the  east  and 
west,  and  of  Chanceiy-lane  for  the  north  and  south.  In  addition,  the 
house  is  within  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  walk  of  the  railway-stations 
in  FarnBgdon-street  and  Ludgate-hiU,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  station  will 
also  be  opened  neax  the  Temple,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  short  railway 
communication  with  the  entire  west  of  London. 

The  building  itseU  is  large  and  commodious,  and  has  been  erected  with 
the  most  sedulous  attention  to  the  convenience  and  increasing  wants  of 
the  denomination,  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Searle  and  Son.  A  large 
and  airy  basement  affords  abundance  of  space  for  packing  and  storage. 
It  also  contains  fire-proof  rooms  for  deeds ;  and  should  the  denomination 
at  any  future  time  resolve  on  a  general  registry  of  deeds,  chapels,  school- 
houses)  and  manses,  there  is  ample  space  for  their  safe  custody  and 
ready  access. 

The  ground-floor  is  entered  by  a  somewhat  enriched  doorway.  On 
entering,  and  passing  throiigh  the  vestibule,  the  main  office  is  to  the 
right.  Its  dimensions  a)*e  about  thirty  feet  square,  and  it  contains,  be- 
sides accommodation  for  the  clerks,  a  separated  space  for  the  accountant 
To  the  left  of  the  lobby  are  the  rooms  of  the  secretaries,  and  a  private 
Btaircase  for  the  housekeeper.  Opposite  to  liiis  is  a  large  and  comfortable 
waiting  or  reading-room.  Fronting  the  entrance  is  the  door  which 
opens  into  the  library.  This  large  and  handsome  room  is  about  forty - 
eight  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide  in  the  clear.     It  is  surrounded  by  a 
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gallexy,  and  is  lit  &om  the  roof.  Bookcases  occupy  all  the  bays  fonned 
by  the  piers  on  which  the  roof  rests.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  about  300 
persons. 

If  now  we  ascend  the  broad  stone  staircase,  we  first  come  to  the  doom 
which  admit  to  the  gallery  of  the  library,  then  coming  to  the]  main  land- 
ing we  find  before  us  the  large  committee-room.  This  is  thirty-seyen 
feet  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  twenly-two  feet.  Other  offioeSi 
three  in  number,  open  also  from  this  landing,  besides  which  there  is  a 
room  for  ladies,  and  a  housekeeper's-room.  Five  offices,  together  with 
the  housekeeper's  apartments,  occupy  the  second  floor,  and  the  top  floor 
is  wholly  devoted  to  bed-rooms. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  New  Mission  House  is  in  every  respect 
larger,  and  the  accommodation  more  complete,  than  was  the  case  with 
the  old  one  in  Moorgate-street. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Moorgate-street  house  was 
sold  about  four  years  ago  for  £19,500.  Its  original  cost  was  a  little  over 
£10,000.  The  site  of  the  new  premises  cost  £4,500,  and  the  builder's 
estimate  for  the  structure  is  £8,347.  The  Committee,  therefore,  hope  that 
the  entire  cost,  including  fittings,  warming-apparatus  (hot-water),  book- 
cases for  the  library,  and  general  furnishing,  will  not  exceed  £14,000  or 
£14,500.  Provision,  however,  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  running  out 
of  the  lease  at  the  end  of  sixty-one  years ;  but  even  then  a  fair  balance 
will  be  left,  which  will  be  carefully  kept  as  a  working  capital,  to  enable  the 
Society,  without  largely  borrowing,  to  meet  its  expenditure  at  those 
seasons  of  the  year  when  their  funds  come  slowly  in.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  Society  will  possess  greater  accommodation,  a  most  convenient  building, 
and  a  centre  for  denominational  purposes  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
the  body  for  many  years  to  come,  without  any  need  for  further  funds,  or 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  their  constituents  for  help.  Its  doors  will 
ever  be  open  to  all  our  denominational  institutions,  and  every  practicable 
arrangement  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  their  supporters. 

Let  fervent  prayers  ascend  that  the  Lord  may  fill  the  house  with  His 
glory,  and  that  thence  may  depart  many  devoted  men  in  the  service  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  to  declare  His  salvation.  May 
it  ever  be  the  abode  of  peace,  of  wise  counsels,  and  of  harmonious 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
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France. 


ST.    BR1EX7G. 


SOME  time  since  Mr.  Bouhon  found  it  necessary  to  remore  from 
Goingamp  1o  St.  Brieuc,  and  we  hope  a  wider  field  is  open  to 
him.  He  expresses  an  earnest  hope  that  the  school,  under  Miss 
Lestrade's  care,  will  continue  to  receive  adequate  support.  It  is  not 
wholly  dependant  on  the  Society,  but,  considering  the  number  of  scholars, 
the  fees  are  larger  than  might  have  been  expected.  We  have  g^at 
pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to  Miss  Lestrade's  last  letter,  which  indi- 
cates strongly  how  deep  her  interest  is  in  the  work,  and  how  anxious  she 
is  for  success  to  attend  it : — 


**  In  tenninating  our  last  report  we 
spoke  of  the  little  prospect  thero  was 
for  a  school  here.  This  year  has  been 
a  trial  for  us,  though  we  have  not  been 
without  work.  We  have  been  vciy  sad 
in  leaving  some  dear  children  at  Guin- 
gamp ;  but  in  coming  to  St.  Brieuc  we 
felt  sure  that  God  would  open  nomo 
doors  to  His  servants,  and  we  begin  to 
feel  that  such  is  the  case.  The  work 
has  been  slow,  it  is  ti-ue,  but  there  is 
only  six  months  that  we  are  here.  The 
school  counts  at  present  six  pupils,  five 
of  whom  are  Protestants,  the  sixth 
being  bora  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  last  one  is  an  interesting  case. 

C is  fifteen  years  old.    Up  to  the 

age  of  fourteen  all  the  religious  in- 
struction she  received  was  in  Boman 
Catholic  schools;  but  since  she  has 
been  with  us  she  has  quite  enjoyed  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  sing- 
ing of  hymns.  Some  time  ago  an  aunt 
of  hers,  a  lloman  Catholic  lady,  spent 
some  time  with  us.  On  the  Saturday 
she  asked  C if  she  would  accom- 
pany her  to  church  on  the  Sunday 
morning.  Om*  young  friend  did  not 
fancy  it  at  all,  but  being  assured  that 
the  request  would  not  be  repeated  she 
consented,  but  very  reluctantly,  re- 
gretting much  to  miss  her  Simday- 
school.    The  same  young  girl  went  to 


spend  her  holidays  with  her  family. 
There  was  no  evangelical  chapel  in  the 
town,  but  on  coming  back  she  told  us 
that  she  did  not  go  once  to  the  Bomish 
Church,  and  expressed  her  delight  to 
return  to  our  little  Christian  meeting. 
We  can  indeed  thank  God  for  this  one 
soul,  that  we  feel  sure  has  been  plucked 
out  of  the  fire.  Our  work  seems  very 
little  indeed,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
the  Lord  has  in  store  for  the  next  year. 

' '  We  have  reason  to  think  that  the 
people  here  are  getting  more  inquir- 
ing. We  have  seen  with  pleasure  a 
mother  coming  often  to  our  place  of 
worship,  and  bringing  her  little  girl 
with  her,  a  child  about  nine  years  of 
age.  We  feel  sure  that  if  we  proposed 
to  her  to  send  us  the  child  to  school 
she  would  gladly  do  so,  but  we  wait, 
preferring  that  the  proposition  should 
come  from  her. 

'*  Another  case  has  also  given  us 
plcasui'o.  A  girl  who  sometimes  comes 
to  help  in  the  house-work  lately  mani- 
fested the  desire  to  be  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Let  us  hope  that,  with  God's 
blessing,  this  girl  will  some  day  be  one 
of  those  who  will  know  the  blessed 
tioith.  Up  to  this  day  the  authorities 
have  left  us  quite  at  peace,  though  it 
must  be  known  that  we  have  some 
children  to  teach. 
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«  May  the  Lord  so  pour  His  blessings 
on  our  work  that,  should  the  Mends 
in  England  think  it  right  to  help  us, 


we  may  give  them  next  year  very 
many  rejoicing  details  of  the  school 
here." 


Notes  by  the  AVay. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  GKllott,  of  Poonah,  kaving  exhibited  an  inteation 
to  T€|]oin  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  in  early  life  he  was  a  member, 
the  Committee  have  requested  their  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  the 
Sev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  to  visit  th^t  place.  This  he  has  proceeded  to  do, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  just  received  give  some  interesting 
notes  of  the  missionary  work  proceeding  at  the  stations  which  lay  in  his 
way.  We  are  happy  to  place  them  before  our  readers.  His  letter  is 
dated  Jubbulpore,  February  21,  1870 : — 

"  I  am  laid  up  here  for  some  hours,      well.     There  has  just  terminated  a 


until  I  can  get  a  carriage  to  carry  me 
on  to  Nagpore.  For  the  present  the 
railway  terminates  at  this  place,  and 
I  have  twenty-fotir  hours'  jolting  in  a 
horse  dak  before  me. 

"I  left  home  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, and  stopped  for  a  day  atMonghjrr, 
reaching  it  next  morning,  and  going 
on  on  Friday  morning.  Brother  Lau- 
rence Was  out  on  a  preaching  excur- 
sion, labouring  particularly  at  Cara- 
gola  Ghat,  where  a  bathing  festival  is 
going  on,  and  where  I  was  happy  to 
learn  from  Mrs.  Laurence  he  has  this 
year  received  veiy  great  encourage- 
ment, in  the  interest  with  which  the 
people  have  heard,  and  in  the  fact  that 
so  many  women  in  particular  have 
come  to  listen  to  the  gospel.  The  at- 
tendance of  people  at  the  festival  is 
very  large.  A  long  line  of  shops  and 
booths  has  been  erected  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  and  from  the  concourse  of 
people  brought  together  a  constant 
supply  of  hearers  of  the  gospel  has  thus 
far  been  found. 

"At  Allahabad,  whei'e  1  stopped 
next,  I  found  the  two  brethren,  Evans 
and  Bate,  well,  and  t  think  doing 


most  extraordinary  mela  at  this  place, 
attended  always  by  a  vast  number  of 
I)eople,  but  this  year  by  an  exception- 
ally large  number.  Preaching  was 
kept  up  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances every  day,  and  Br.  Evans  sold 
more  than  80  rs.  worth  of  gospels  at 
one  anna  or  1  Jd.  each,  besides  nearly 
30  rs.  worth  of  tracts.  These  Christian 
books  will  be  taken  to  places  all  over 
India,  and  as  bought  books  they  will 
be  preserved  and  read.  May  He  who 
waters  the  furrows  of  the  earth  and 
who  blesses  the  sprin^g  of  the  seed- 
com,  give  success  to  the  better  seed, 
which  is  the  Word  of  God.  I  hope 
these  brethren  will  write  and  give  you 
particulars  as  to  this  large  mela,  and 
their  operations  at  it.  A  most  in- 
teresting narrative  might,  I  am  surei 
be  sent  by  them. 

**0n  Saturday  1  accompanied  Mr« 
Evans  to  his  customary  preaching- 
place  in  the  Allahabad  bazaar,  and 
was  very  pleased  to  witness  his  power 
in  attracting  and  retaining  hearers. 
He  delights  in  Hindi  preadiing,  and 
has  those  qualities  of  lung  and  voice 
which  fit  him  for  it. 
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"  tn  other  parts  of  the  bazaar  we 
saw  preaching  by  both  Mussulmans 
and  Hindus,  not  largely  attended,  yet 
evincing  anxiety  to  defend  and  pro- 
mulgate religious  opinions.  Anything 


is  better  than  the  duU  apathy  which 
used  to  be  manifest  everywhere.  Op- 
position and  a  religious  warfare  is 
better  than  mere  indifference  to  truth." 


THE  MISSIONARIES  TO  CHINA. 

Mr.  Sichard,  under  date  of  February  2nd,  announces  his  safe  arrival 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baschelin,  at  Hong  Kong.  His  impressions  of  iJie 
people  among  whom  he  is  about  to  labour,  and  the  narrative  of  the 
yojsige  since  our  last  notice,  are  alike  interesting.  He  says,  writing 
from  Hong  Kong : — 


**  Here  we  are  at  last  at  the  vast 
empire  towards  which  our  hearts  have 
been  particularly  attracted.  The  race 
of  Ham  we  saw  before  in  thousands  at 
Ponang  and  Siugai)ore,  but  not  the 
noblest  of  them.  These  appear  to  be 
considerably  superior,  and  I  expect 
we  are  to  see  their  superior  still.  But 
I  must  tell  you  how  we  fared  from  the 
Oape.  We  had  little  head-winds  on 
to  Mauritius;  but  in  ten  days  we 
reached  Port  Louis.  From  Port  Louis 
to  Penang  we  had  a  remarkably  quick 
passage— only  twelve  days.  The  wind 
was  favourable  all  the  way.  One  day 
we  made  300  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  We  had  a  pleasant  resting- 
place  at  Penang  for  two  days,  where 
some  of  us  visited  the  school,  and 
found  that  the  Chinese  children  arc 
without  equal  for  education  in  general, 
and  mathematics  in  particular.  Hin- 
doos, Mahomedans,  Arabs,  Jews, 
and  Europeans,  are  all  of  them  obliged 
to  yield  the  laurel  to  the  China  boy. 
Having  one  of  the  most  delightful 
scenes,  combined  with  a  beautiful 
stmset)  we  cleared  off  the  islands  of 
Penang  and  made  for  Singapore.  Tho 
boiuitiful  -islands  which  surround 
f^ingaporo  Were  all  shrouded  in  thick 
mist  as  we  steamed  in  on  Monday 
noon.    This   was   January    17.    We 


stayed  here  four  days,  whiph  were 
very  wet.  Yet  Singapore  was  the 
happiest  place  I  have  been  in  since  I 
left  the  dear  friends  in  Wales. 

**  I  told  you  in  the  letter  I  sent  you 
from  the  Cape  that  we  were  unable  to 
have  public  services  on  board.  But 
this,  of  course,  did  not  free  us  from  our 
duty,  if  it  were  not  our  highest 
pleasure,  to  be  engaged  in  our 
Master's  work.  What  did  we  leave 
home  for  imless  we  were  prepai*ed  to 
be. constantly  and  heartily  devoted  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  through  evil  report  as 
well  as  through  good  ?  I  know  that 
to  many  a  missionary's  office  was  most 
distasteful.  Although  I  found  public 
attention  to  be  more  than  some  would 
pay  to  religion,  yet  I  was  not  sure  but 
that  they  might  not  give  heed  to  it  in 
private,  or  that  they  would  not  by- 
and-bye  think  of  the  one  thing  need- 
ful with  more  seriousness.  So  I  con- 
stantly watched  opportunities  of 
speaking  to  my  fellow-passengers  in- 
dividually and  privately.  God  granted 
me  opportunities  (and  opportunities 
can  sometimes  be  made)  to  speak  to 
every  one  who  left  us  at  Mauritius. 
What  was  the  result  or  what  it  shall 
be  I  know  not,  but  I  was  enabled  to 
speak  freely  to  some  upon  religion. 
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The  sweet  fellowship  which  we  enjoyed 
in  Singapore  refitted  us  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  voyage .  We  met  three 
missionaries  and  their  wives,  two 
officers  in  the  army,  others  which  are 
in  business  there,  etc.  We  had  pi-ayer 
in  their  chapel  twice  together.  Several 
met  at  the  missionaries*  house  the 
day  we  left  for  the  purpose  of  having 
prayer  together.  The  native  preachera 
took  as  much  interest  as  anv  in  us, 
and  met  with  the  rest  ere  we  came 
away. 

**I  could  write  a  volume  on  all  I 
saw  and  heard  and  felt  when  there, 
and  on  what  has  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  soul.  There  I  saw 
the  first  Chinese  converts.  There  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  a  missionary 
preaching  among  the  heathen  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ.  May 
heaven's  choicest  blessings  rest  on  the 
labours  of  our  dear  brethren  there. 

*'  We  left  some  of  our  passengers  at 
Singapore,  but  had  fresh  ones  again. 
On  Friday,  January  21,  we  set  sail  for 
Hong  Kong,  and  on  the  passage  up 
the  China  Sea  I  had  occasion  several 


times  to  bring  forward  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  and  the  authority  of 
the  Bible.  Though  I  have  had  con- 
versations about  Christianity  with 
most  all,  yet  they  were  not  half  so 
often  as  I  wished  them.  We  were 
constantly  seeing  the  necessity  of 
'our  love  abounding  in  all  wisdom 
and  knowledge/  so  that  we  might 
approve  that  which  is  excellent.  The 
passage,  however,  was  long  and  rough. 
It  occupied  nearly  twelve  days,  which 
ought  to  be  only  eight.  We  were 
three  days  making  only  150  miles; 
yet  nothing  in  the  foim  of  a  serious 
accident  happened.  Our  beds  could 
not  be  kept  diy  for  two  nights,  but 
our  lying  down  in  the  saloon  in  our 
clothes  made  none  of  us  suffer  except 
Mr.  Baschelin.  He  suffered  a  little 
for  a  day  or  two,  as  he  did  once  before 
in  the  course  of  our  voyage.  I  have 
occasion  to  be  very  thankful  indeed. 
My  health  has  been  quite  as  good  as 
it  was  at  home.  I  was  not  kid  up  for 
a  single  hour.  The  only  thing  I  suf- 
fered was  sea- sickness,  in  starting  from 
Liverpool,  for  a  couple  of  days." 


ARRIV.\X  OF  THE  REV.  C.  CARTER. 


Under  date  of  February  7th,  Mr.  Carter,  in  the  following  pleasant 
note,*  informs  us  of  his  safe  arrival,  with  Mr8«  Garter,  on  the  scene  of 
his  labours.  He  has  lost  no  time  in  recommencing  his  missionary 
work: — 


"  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we 
are  here  all  safe  and  sound,  having 
arrived  on  the  25th  of  January,  after 
a  very  pleasant  voyage.  As  we  had 
very  little  rough  weather,  Mrs.  Carter's 
sufferings  were  proportionally  slight, 
but  severe  enough  to  show  that  a  rough 
voyage  round  the  Cape  would  in  all 
probability  have  proved  fatal.  Our 
friends  here  gave  us  a  hearty  welcome, 
our  native  friends  being  particularly 


delighted  to  see  us.  Last  Sunday  I 
preached  twice  in  Singhalese,  and  find 
the  language]  as  plesant  and  easy  to 
me  as  ever  I  did.  Next  week,  after  I 
have  visited  some  more  of  our  native 
churches  here,  and  when  a  house  wiU 
be  ready  at  Kandy,  we  go  up  and  be- 
g;^  our  work  there.  I  visited  Kandy 
last  week,  and  began  my  Singhalese 
work  by  conducting  a  little  meeting,** 
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Home  Proceedings. 

THE  meetings  held  during  the  past  month  have  been  exceedingly  niunerouji, 
as  the  following  list  will  show,  and  those  of  which  we  have  received  any 
reports  have  been  very  interesting  and  effective.    We  hope  they  have  aU 
been  of  that  character : — 

Ireland — From  Dublin  to  Coleraine  .        .         .     Eevs.  Horatio  Gillmore. 

Si'otland — Galashiels,    Stirling,    Perth,    Dundee,  /  ,,  Dr.  Haycroft,  T.  C. 

Paisley,  Edinbui-gh,  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  j  Pago,    and    W. 

&c Eosevour. 

Hereford     and     Radnorshii'c,    comprising     soino  \ 

twenty  or  more  Church(»s       .         .         .  |  m  D-  Hees. 

_       , ,  I  ,,  H.  Capem  and  W. 

^*«6"<"' 1  A.Hobbs. 

Windsor,     Wraysbury,     Colnbrook,     Dunstable,  | 

Kingston,  Esher,  and  TottenlKini     .        .  j"  -  ^^'-  ^'  ^obbs. 

Saflfron  Walden „  J.  Stent. 

Hanley ,,  W.  D.  Davis. 

__  ,  .     ,  J  XT     i_  f  >i  P.  G.  Scorey  and  0. 

Wokingham  and  Newbury        .        .        .        .      |  M.  Longhiirrt. 

Bourne,  Boston,  Horncastle,  and  Tiincoln  .        .  „  S.  Greon. 

Berwick -on -Tweed ,,  S.  Newnam. 

Cardiff ,,  J.  G.  Gregson. 

Battle,  Hastings,  Bye,  Harlow,  Deal,  and  BishopsM  ^,  ^      ... 

Stortford     .      * )  "  l^.irestrail. 

_  , ,_  )  ,,  C  Bailhache  and  F, 

Bamsgate  and  Margate j  Trestrail. 

Newtown,  Montgomeryshire ,.  II«  Gillmore. 

Forest  of  Dean -        ,  ,,  J.  Penny. 

HayerfordweBt  and  District ,,  J.  Stubbins, 


REMITTANCES. 

We  again  caution  our  friends  against  sending  their  coUections,  &g,,  in 
podage-tiamps.  It  is  not  safe  to  do  so.  We  have  foimd  that  several  remittances 
made  this  year  in  stamps  have  not  reached  the  Mission  House,  and  this  occa- 
sions much  disappointment,  and  gives  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  correspondence. 
Post-office  orders  should  be  made  payable  at  the  General  Post  Office,  St. 
Martin's-le-Grand.  AU  cheques  should  either  be  crossed,  or  made  payable  td 
order.    Attention  to  these  directions  is  very  import^^nt  and  necessary. 
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Contributions. 

From  February  I9th,  to  March  ISth,  1870. 

W.  A  0.  denotes  that  the  Contribution  is  for  Widows  and  Orphans ;  N.  P.  for  IfaHM  Preachers  ; 

2*.  for  TroMdationai  8,  for  Schools. 


AmrnvJA  SvBscAimoiiB. 

1    1 


3 

1 

1 
1 


0 
1 

1 

1 


d. 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
6 


Blackmore,  Bev.  8., 
Eardiftland 

Bntterwortfa,  Mr.  W.  A., 

Sarbiton  2    0 

Do,  for  China 1    0 

Do.  for  W.  4-  0 0  10 

CaaaoD,  Mr.  W.,  Uarding- 
■tone 1    0 

Chandler,  Miss,  Croydon    0  10 

Cook,Mr.  J.Jun.,  Broed- 
haren,  nr.  Haverford- 
west      1     1    0 

ETans,ReT.W.W.,Water- 
loo,  near  Liverpool 0  10 

Fan'an,  Mi^or,  Bath 2    0 

Kltson,  Mr.  (3  yrs.)  Brid- 
lington Quay  

Lee,  Mr.  Tbos.,  Peckham 

Fearless,  Mr.  W.,  East 
Orinstead 

Stoneman,  Mr.  W.  G., 
Croydon  

Wekh,  Mn.  M.  Kemp, 
Downton 3  10 

WhltPhorch,  Misa,  do. ...    2  10 


DOWATIOMS. 

A  Friend 50    0    0 

Bible  Translation  Society, 

foTT. 300    0    0 

Gotch,  Mr.  F.  W.,  OhU- 

combe,      Winchester, 

(Box,  a  years) 3    3    0 

Harcoart,   Rer.   C.  H., 

Oosport   1    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
5 

0 
3 
7 

6 
4 

0 
11 


London  ams  Middlvsex. 

Acton  1    1 

Do.,  for  WAO 2  15 

Alfred  Place.  prY.M.M.  A.  1  15 

Do.,  for^i»,bydo. ...  0    6 
Arthur    Street,    Gray's 

Inn  Road,  for  IT  &0...  I     1 

Do.,  per  Y.  M.  M.  A...  1  14 

Do.,  for  i^P,  by  do....  0    4 
Batteraea.York  Rood,  for 

JirP.  per  Y.  M.  M.  A.  4    3 

Brompton,  OndowChpl.  8  13 

Do.,  for  W8cO S  10 

OamdeaBoad,  forff&O  18    4. 
Deptford,  OUver  Chapel, 

for2f/»,perY.M.M.A.  1    7    9 
Hackney,  Mare  Street, 

for  W&O  6    6    0 

Hammeramitta,   Avenoe 

Road, for  WkO  1    0 

Hampstead,  for  ir&  0...  7  17 

Harlington 10    0 

Do.,  Snnday-schl.,  for 

JirP.nerY.M.M.A.  2  12    0 
John  St.  Sonday-sch.,  for 

Mev.   W.  E,  OambU, 

!Mnidad,jterYMM.A,l5    0    0 
Kennington,  Charlea  St., 

for  If  fro  o. 0  10    6 


d. 


£s. 

Kingsf^ate  St.,  Saa.-Bch., 
torJiev.R^SnuthtAfioat 
per  Y.  M.  M.  A 15 

Lower  Edmonton  2 

Do.,  for  W  4:0 1 

Do.,forJ<r/>perY.M.M.A.  1 

Red  Lion  Street, Clcrken- 
well,  forJVP 0  15  10 

Stepney  Green,  Taber- 
nacle, for  WUcO  7 

Upton  Ohapel,  for  Tr&  0    4 
Do.,forJ\rP,prY.M.M.A.  8 

Walthamstow,  Wood  St., 
forAP,  perY.M.M.A. 

Walworth,  Ebenezer  Sun. 
Sch.,per  Y.  M.M.  A.... 


0 
4 

10 
13 


IG 
0 
0 


2    6 
1    9 


BUCKIMOHAMSIIIRB. 

Amersham.Lower  Chapel 
Great  Missenden   

Do.,  for  WBi  0 

Do.,  forjyp  

Haddenham    

Do.,  for  TT&O 

Do.,  Loosley  Row 

High  Wycombe 

Little  Kingshill  

Do.,  for  TF&O 

LongCrendon 

Do.,  for  WSbO  

Olney   

Do.,  for  If  &  0 

Do.,  for  China 

Speen 

Do.,  for  FTfc  0 

Towersey 

Weaton  TunriUe 

Do.,  for  Wit  0 

Do.,for  JV^P 


0 

11 

0 

3 


BBDFOaDSBiaE. 

Biggleswade    10  0 

Do.,forir&0 1    0  0 

Do.,  for  A'  P 0    9  2 

Keysoe 2  19  0 

Leighton  Bouard,  Hock- 

lifie  Road 2    5  3 

Do.,  for  Wk  0 1  12  4 

Do.,forJ^P   0  14  4 


BaBKSHXBB. 

Faringdon  18    1  1 

Do.,  for  Wd;0 1    0  0 

Do.,  for  JITP 1    0  0 

Wallingford,  forW^O    3  12  6 

Wantage,  for  fr<feO 1    1  0 


15  10 

5 

1  0 

0 

1  3 

7 

1  16 

5 

13  11 

0 

0  11 

0 

1  4 

2 

33  19 

8 

7  10 

4 

0  10 

0 

7  8 

6 

0  10 

0 

9  5 

10 

2  5 

0 

I  b 

0 

0   13 

0 

0  S 

0 

S  12 

0 

8  U 

1 

0  8 

0 

0  18 

6 

CAMBEIDOaSBIBB. 

Caxton,  for  3r  P 1    0    3 

Boston,  for  N  P. 1    8    0 


Chbbbub. 

Chester 2  0 

Little  liCigh   ..m...  1  ft 

Do.,forTffcO 1  0 


OoBMwau. 

£s.  d. 
St.  Anitell  24  10    3 


DKRBTSRfBI. 

NewWhittington,forJVP    I    6    0 


DavoNSBias. 

Bideford.for  TTdlrO I     1  0 

Bradnnich   3    10 

Do.,  for  W&O 0  12  0 

Chndleigh,  for  fF4:0  ...  2    0  0 

Callompton     6    16 

Do.,  for  ^P  0  18  0 

Devonport,  Morioe  Sq., 
and  Pembroke  Btreet, 

on  Account 2  17  7 

Ufton  1  15  0 

Do.,  Greystono  0    9  5 

Do.,  South  Petherwen  16  1 

Do.,  Tourton 0  18  3 

Newton  Abbot,  for  J»r  P  I    1  3 

Modbury  and  Ringmore  9  15  3 

Do.,  for  W^O  16  0 

Do.,  for  A' P  1    9  7 

Torrlngton,lor  ir*0...  0    5  0 

Do.,  for  if  P  0  18  • 

Totnes 6    2  0 

Do ,  for  TF  4-  0  0    6  0 

Do.,  for  1/  P  Barisal...  1  12  0 


DORBBTBHiaa. 

Fifehead,  fori\'P 2  3    8 

IwemeMlnsur 8  0    6 

Do.,  for  IT  ft  0 0  8    9 

Do.,  for  iTP   1  4  10 


DVBBAM. 

Shotley  Bridge,  Rawley, 
and  Cousett 4    0 


ESBSX. 

Bralntree S6  18  6 

Earl's  Colne    1  18  0 

Thorpe  le  Soken,  (or  If  P   0  18  4 


Glodccstjbbsbibx. 

Fairford,  for  Tf  4:  0 10    0 

Hillaley 0  17    0 

Maiseyhsmpton,  for 

ite».  F.  Piimock,  /or 
sujtport  of  wnnan  re- 
leased from  bondage ...    5    9    6 

Panlswkk   1  11    0 


Hampshibb. 

Landport,  Lake  Road  .. 

Romsey    

Do.,  for  jY  P. 


1  11  6 
0  1*2  7 
8    4    2 
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Hbuefobmbibi. 


Kwtes.  Harold 


£  t.  d, 

0  12    1 


nofvnhope ..«.  4    9   9 

Do.,  for  WatO,.. 970 

Do.tfwJfP   5    3    3 

Garwmy 2    4    0 

GlMbnrj &    2    0 

Henford 96  U  10 

Ledbuiy    ., 1  10    0 

Do.,&r^i*  9  19    0 


HXATTOKMBUS. 

Boxmoor 96  12  11 

Do.,  forlFfcO  214  1 

Do.,tbTJfP  1  10  1 

Breachwood  Oreeo   1    6  o 

Do..forir&0. 0  15  0 

1011  End  0    8  4 

Do.,  tor  4V  P 0    5  ft 

Rickmansworth,for  11^490  1     0  0 

Do.,  tor  ^P 118  3 

Rofiton  5    0  0 

Ware   9   2  0 


HnnTMoiKJiiMns. 

BluntiAham IS  17  9 

BramptOQ    1  14  6 

Bockden 1  13  6 

Oeao 2    6  0 

Feiutanton 6  15  0 

Godmanche«ter 2    0  0 

Do.,  for  IT  ft  0 0  14  0 

Do.,  torJV/>  0  16  Q| 

Hftil  Weston  0  16  3^ 

Boagbton   2    9  10 

Hantingdon   81    0  5 

Do.,  for  W8tO I  14  10 

Kimbolton 4  15  9 

Offord   1    6  1 

Pftrry    0  18  0 

Dm^torWdO, 0    5  0 

RMwey  17  13  3 

Do.  (Great  Wbyte),  for 

Wd:  0 0  15  0 

St-Ireo 34   9  1 

Do.,  for^TT^O 114  8 

St.  Neota 14  16  8 

Do.,forlf«tO  1    3  9 

Spaldwiek   5  18  1 

Sian^faton  0  10  0 

Stokelej s  16  11 

Woodborat 9    7  9 

Do.,  for  IT  49  0 0    3  10 

Yellinjr...... I    6  0 

Do.,  forir<90  0    4  6 


£«.  d. 
Qreenwlek,Roy«l  HU1,ft>r 

irP,  per  Y.M.  M.  A...  0  16  0 

Meoidum ., 10    0  0 

Sandharst 10    I  2 

TuQbridge,  for  ITi^O...  110  0 
Woolwich,  Qneen  St.,  for 

^i>,perT.  H.  M.A...  0  13  4 

Do.,  Enon  Chapel  Son. 

School 1    1  0 

Lancaboikb. 

Birkenhead,Gnu]ge  Lane, 

for  WScO 3  10  3 

Bolton,  St.  George*8Rd., 

for  WJfO  2    8  0 

Brlercliffe,  Ebenezer  Ch., 

for  Wtt  0  1    0  0 

Do.,  for  If  P 1    2  4 

Coniiton,  foriVP 1    5  0 

Rochdale,West  Street,  for 

NP 6  14  11 

Snnnyslde,  for  fr<fr  0...  0  lo  0 

Waterbam  0    8  0 

Do.,  for  W  $^0 1    0  0 

Do.,forJVP   1  12  S 


167  11 
Lest  expenses,  and  amt. 
aekooirledgcd  tafoto...  61    5 


106    6 


<0 
0 


Kbnt. 

Athtord    5  13 

Do.,forJVP  1  10 

Vftaalft  QiMB«  ftm  V  P  \    k 

Cnj^aH^forirp,^ 1    1 

Dvrcr a    1 

Dt.,foriPP  9    8 

Do.,fofir/0 1    1 

Fetwt  HIQ  18  16 

Da.    for    2f  P,   per 

T.  M.  M.  A 0    8 

GraTwend,  Windmill  St. 

(moMy)   13  18 


LucisTBaaHiBX. 

Leicester,  Charles  Street  0    8 

Do.,  for  IT  #0 2    6 

Do.forJV/*   4    9 

Monks  Kirby  and  Pailton, 

fvNP 1  11 

NoaroLK. 

Swaffham,  for  IfP  Roop 

Chand,  KUalya 7    0 

Do . ,  Castleacre  Brsnch , 
forJVP 2    3 


North  AMFTOKSBiaB. 

Helmdon  and  Calworth, 

for  WA  O 0    8  0 

Milton,  for  IT  lit  0 1    2  7 

Ravensthorpe,  tot  N  P,„  0  13  0 

Do.,  for  WA  0  0    9  0 

Thrapston,  for  Tr«t  0...  0  16  0 
Weston-by-Weedon,  for 

ITfcO 0  12  0 


NoBTRUMBBaLAMO. 

Neweattle,  Bewick  street    6    6    0 
Do.,  for  JV  P. 11  14  11 


NoTTIIfOHAMSHinx. 

NottinKhamsbire  JuTenile 
A  axillary — 

Derby  Road 12  17    6 

George  Street 11    4  10 

Circna  Street 5    1    0 

(£20  qf  above  /or  Mr. 

JSUiSf     Jessore^    for 

sufport  of  N  P,  and 

419     for     JfMore 

Orphanage) 
tSootbwell : 1  16    9 


OzrOBDSRnLB. 

Banbury 4  14  11 

Do.,  forVT^O 10    0 

J>o.ytetNP  0    9    6 

Ooate,  for  TfiitO 10    0 


RUTLAHO. 

Belfeon  

£9.  d, 
10    9 

Do.,  for  iirp  

,200 

Srbofsbire. 
Oawloy  Bank,  for  TT^f-O     0  11    8 


SOMBBSBTSHIBB. 

Bridgwater,  for  IT  ft  0  4    4  9 

Do.,  forilTP l  17  4 

Cheddar,  on  Accoant  ...  19    0  0 

Croflcombe,  for  NP 1    5  0 

Hatch   Beaachamp,   for 

H^&O 0  12  0 

Stognraber,  forJVP 2  10  6 

Wellington,  for  IT  &  0...  2  16  0 

Watchet  8  17  10 

Williton   1  10  0 

Wincanton,  for  TT  <9  O...  0  16  0 


STArroBDgiJiBi-:. 

Hanley,  Welsh  Chapel...  0    7  1 

D«.,  for  JIT/*  0    2  9 

Stafford    0  17  6 

Do.,  for  IK  ft  0 0  10  0 

Do.,  tmN  P  1    8  0 

SorroLK. 

Bradfleld,  for  IT  49  0   ...  0    6  0 

Bramfield    0  12  0 

SCBBBT. 

Croydon  2    8  0 

Oatwood,  for  IT  <fr  0 0    8  6 

Do.,  foriV^P 0  11  6 

SUBBBX. 

Forest  Row,  for  iirp 0  17  8 

Lewes  21    8  9 

Do.,  for  W&,  0 1  16  2 

WABWIOKSBXaB. 

Birmingham,   on  Acct , 

by  Mr.  Thomaa  Adams, 

Treasnrer    \\g    c  9 

Henley-io-Arden  7    0  10 

W11.T8BIBB. 

Calne,  forirfto 1    ft  0 

Do.,  for-yp  I  18  6 

WOBCBSTEBSHIBB. 

AtchLench 7  11  4 

Do.,  tor  Wilt  O 0  17  0 

Do.,  Dnnnington  8    4  9 

Do.,  PitcUll  9    6  0 

Do.,  Wrotbley 0    3  6 

YORKSHIRB. 

Beverley 26    1  8 

Do.,  for  TF&O  8    8  0 

Do.,foritri>  8    7  4 

Cowling  Hill,  for  IF  ft  0  l    0  0 

Beaton,  for  W  8c  0 0    5  Q 

Do.,torJVP  .„ 0    8  9 

Hnnalet  6    0  9 

Hull 9    0  9 

Do.,  Georgo  Street,  and 

Coltlnghara 40  12  1 

Do.do.,for  IVftO 3  16  4 

Do.  do.,  for  itrp. I  10  9 

I  po..  South  Street 11    9  1 
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Halton 6    a 

IfABham,  for  W9t  0....^    0  14 
Middlesboro*,  Park  Street 

Sniiclay6cb.,for3'P...    0  14 
Mirfleld   10  16 

Do.,  for  Ber.  Q,  JF'. 
Thom»on*M  School, 
CamerooM^W. Africa  10    0 

Scarboroujrh 3  10 

Sheffield,  Portmahon  Cb.  23  12 

Do..for  Wk.  0 1  19 

Shipley 41     3 

Do,  for  IF  &  O  3  10 

Do.,  for  China   »    b  10 

Skipton 13  16 

Do.,forJVW  1  15 


d. 
tf 

0 

7 
0 


0 
0 
6 
0 
2 
0 
0 
7 
6 


Glamokoamsuub. 

£  «.  d. 
Canton,   Hope    Cbapel, 

for  JT&O  2  18  0 

Do.,for  JVP  12  3 

Deri,  Tabernacle  1    2  10 

Lantwlt  Blajor   1  10  0 

Lai.twit  Vanlre,  Salem  .  0  14  0 

MerihyrT>dTll,High$t.  1  16  0 

Do.,  for  JVAO 1     0  0 

Do-jforiy/*  1     i»  0 

Pontypridd.  Carmel  I  13  9 

Do.,  for  JVP  2    8  3 

Rbydfelin,  fietbleheni ...  0  18  0 

Tonyfelin 4  12  1 

Twynyrodyn  u  10  0 


KO«TH  WALES. 

DlMBIOHemKE. 

Cefnmawr,  for  i\r />  0  15 

Llan^lian  and  Colwyn  ...    4    0 
Wrexham,  Chester  St....    5    0 

SOITH  WALES. 
Caruartuinsiiibe. 


MOBMOVTIlsniRB. 

Aberjcavennv.  Frofrmore 

Street,  for  IP  ic  t» 2  0  0 

Chepstow 0  10  0 

Do.,  for  ir&  0 1  0  0 

Henllys,  Zoar,  for  A'  /* ...    l  9  4 

Pontheer,  Zion  12  6  0 

Do,  for  WSc  0 1  0  0 

Do.jtoTJYP  3  0  0 

i  Tredegar,  Bethel  1  2  0 


pEMBBOKt^UISF.. 


Hanlynydd,  for.Vf*. 0  5  II  i 

Perobrey,  Tabernacle  ...  A  2  10  I 

Whitland,  Nazareth 4  4    0    Clarbeston,  Carmel,  fur 

]>o.,  forir&O  0  4    0'     JV/* 


8C0TLAKD. 

£  t.  if. 

Alio*. 1  II  • 

Anstrntber IS  18  11 

Do.,forirP  117  1 

Do.,  for    Rn.    Q.   W, 

ThomMou,  Cameroons   5    0  0 

Ardriabalg,  for  JVP......    0   6  0 

Cupar  .......««.^ 8    3  6 

Dundee 63  14  II 

Dunfermline 43  is  I 

Galashiels   ^ LS    7  G 

Do.,  for  IFdt  0 2    7  0 

Grantown 10  0 

Kilmarnock 4    0  0 

Kirkcaidy fi  16  ii 

Do. ,Whyte*s  Causeway  G    4  6 

Paialey 7  10  0 

Do.,  Storle  Street 109   4  C 

Do.,  for  CAtfi/i    10    0  u 

Do.,  George  Street   ...    H    0  6 

Do.,  Victoria  Place  ...  14  Hi  8 

Perth,  on  Account 41  l-S  0 

Uothesny,  for  A'  I*   I    7  7 

SiirliHiT 8    7  c> 

Tobermory,  for  IF  4frO...    0  10  6 

Do.forJVi»  1  10  b 

TalJjmct,for  A'y*    2    0  0 


1    6    3 


IRKLAND. 


Waterford,  for  JV'y 


I    0   0 


FOREIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


Asia— 

BBWABBa,  Etherington,  W.,  Jan.  24,  Feb.  23. 

„        Heinig,  H. ,  Jan.  25. 
Babisai.,  Sale,  J.,  Feb.  7. 
Calcutta,  Levis,  C.  B.,  Feb.  7,  15, 18. 
CniTOVBA,  Williams,  J.,  Jan.  30. 
Dacca,  Supper,  C.  F.,  Feb.  U. 
Imtallt,  Keny,  0.,  Feb.  7. 

„       Anderson,  J.  U.,  Feb.  8. 

„        Wenger,  J.,  Oct.  24. 
Khoolnka,  Dutt.  0.  C.,  Jan.  28. 
Skbampobb,  Martin  T.,  Feb.  7. 

Cbtlok— 

Colombo,  Waldock,  F.  D.,  Jan.  24. 
Kakpt,  Carter,  C,  Feb.  7. 

Chee-Foo,  Laughton.  R.  F.,  Dec.  29. 
HoMo-Koxo,  Kichard,  T.,  Feb.  2. 


EUBOPB— 

MoBLAix,  Jenkins,  J.,  Mar.  4. 

St.  Bbieitc,  Bonhon,  V.E.,  Feb,  22. 

Wert  Indies— 

Hayti,  Jacmel,  Boyd,  Miss,  Jan.  24,  Feb.SC. 

„       Michel,  S.,  Feb.  S. 

„       Okill,  H.,  Feb.  28. 

„       Domond.  V.  R^  Feb.  26. 
Imaol'a,  Littlewood,  W,  Jan.  4. 
Tube's  Island,  Pegg,  Isaac,  Feb.  14. 

Jamaica— Kingston,  HewetL  £.,  Feb.  18. 
„         East,  D.  J.,  Feb.  22. 
Luceo,  Lea,  T.,  Feb.  7. 
Spanish  Toim,  Claydon,  Mn.,  Feb.  23. 
„  £*bii]ippo,  J.  M.,  Jan.  7. 

Salter's  Hill,  Dendy,  W.,  Feb.  I. 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  bethinkfiilly 
receiyed  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  the  Rey.  Frederick  Trestndly  aiid 
Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D.,  Secretaries,  at  the  Mission  House,  2,  John  Street, 
Bedford  Bow,  London  ;  in  Edinbusgh,  by  the  Bey.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John 
MacAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John  Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Calcutta;  by  the  Ber. 
C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press.  Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messn. 
Barolay,  Beyan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Cq.%  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  tfa« 
Treanrer. 
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lolg  d^ost. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  LANDELS,  D.D. 


m. 


THE  BAPTISM.— Acts  ii.  1—18. 


THE  disciples  were  not  left 
until  Pentecost  absolutely 
destitute  of  the  Spirit.  His  or- 
dinary quickening  and  enlighten- 
ing influences — those  by  which 
He  leads  to  the  acceptance  of 
Christ,  and  effects  our  union  with 
Him — ^they  had  already  received. 
They  had  been  bom  of  the  Spirit, 
and  enjoyed  that  union  with 
Christ  which  is  shadowed  forth 
by  the  union  between  the  vine 
and  its  branches.  /  am  the  vine, 
our  Lord  had  said  to  them,  ye  are 
the  branches:  hsthatabidethinme, 
and  I  in  him,  the  same  hingeth 
forth  muchfruAi :  for  without  me 
yt  can  do  nothing.  (John  xv.  6.) 


What  they  were  to  wait  for,  there- 
fore, and  what  they  received  at 
Pentecost,  was  not  the  ordinary 
converting  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
by  which  men  are  made  new 
creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Nor 
are  we  warranted  in  calling  that 
ordinary  influence  which  unites 
men  to  Christ  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ohost 

The  disciples,  with  all  their  im- 
perfections, had  probably  as  much 
of  the  Spirit  before  Pentecost  as 
the  majority  of  those  who  now 
bear  the  Saviour's  name.  Their 
faults  were  such  faults  as  are 
very  common  among  Christian 
men  stilL    Their  prejudices,  and 
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weakness,   and    shortsightedness, 
and    petulance   of   temper,    and 
selfishness    of  disposition,   were 
such  as  we  all  share.    There  was 
nothing  in  them  to  prove  them 
destitute    of   the    Spirit    which 
might  not  be  found  in  most  of 
the  people  of  God.    They  showed 
just  as  much  evidence  of  being 
led  hy  the  Spirit  and  walking  in 
the  Spirit  as  is  shewn  by  most  of 
us.  And  yet,  though  they  possessed 
the  Spirit,  they  were  destitute  of 
the  baptism  until  Pentecost  was 
fully    come,   when    the    copious 
effusion    of  that    day   subjected 
them  to  His  influences  to  an  ex- 
tent previously  unknown.     And 
if   they,  though    possessing   the 
Spirit  before,  were  not  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  it    is  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  for  us 
to  speak  of  Christians  who  have 
not  more  of  the  Spirit  than  they 
possessed  previous  to  Pentecost, 
as  being  all  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.    We  should  have  a 
better  conception  of  our  privileges, 
and  of  the  significance  and  strength 
of  the  Divine  word,  than  to  sup-^ 
pose  that  the  small  degree  of  Di- 
vine influence  now  enjoyed  and 
evinced  by  the  common  run  of 
believers,  is  the  spiritual  baptism 
for  which  the  disciples  had  to 
wait  and    pray.    It   lowers  the 
standard  of  religious  life  to  as- 
sume that  the  commonplace  at- 
tainments of  the  Church  now  are 
consistent  with  the  Baptism  of 


the  Holy  Ghost  being  enjoyed  by 
all  her  members.  That  they  pos- 
sess the  Spirit,  of  course,  we  do 
not  question.  That  they  must  do 
if  they  are  Christians  in  reality. 
But  the  mere  fact  of  their  Chris- 
tianity no  more  implies  their 
being  baptized  with  the  Spirit 
than  the  Christianity  of  the  dis- 
ciples previous  to  Pentecost  im- 
plied their  baptism. 

The  word  baptism,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is,  of 
course,  used  with  a  figurative  sig- 
nification. Whatever  meaning  we 
give  to  it,  whether  that  of  pouring, 
or  sprinkling,  or  immersion,  it 
cannot  signify  that  men  were 
literally  baptized  in  or  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  Divine  Spuit 
is  not  an  element  which  can  be 
literally  poured  out  or  sprinkled 
upon  us,  or  in  which  we  can  be 
literally  immersed.  He  is  Om- 
nipresent— absent  from  no  place, 
present  in  all.  Essentially  He  is 
ever  beside  us — ever  with  us — 
ever  pervading  aU  our  being.  We 
live  and  move,  and  liave  our  being 
in  Him.  In  this  sense  He  is  not 
more  with  one  than  He  is  with 
another,  not  more  in  one  place 
than  He  is  in  another.  We  can 
speak  of  Him  as  coming  or  going, 
of  being  here  or  there,  of  being 
poured  out  upon  us,  or  of  our 
being  immersed  in  Him,  only 
as  regards  His  manifestations,  or 
operations,  or  influences.  But 
then  the  words  we  apply  to  Him 
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in  this  sense  figuratively  have  an 
ascertained  figurative  significance ; 
so  that  we  need  have  no  difficulty 
in  knowing  what  is  intended  when 
we  are  said  figuratively  to  be  bap- 
tized with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

We  wish  to  avoid  all  contro- 
versy as  foreign  and  fatal  to  our 
purpose.  It  is  enough  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that,  with  singular 
unanimity,  considering  that  the 
Church  so  generally  practises  a 
different  method,  Greek  scholars 
allow  that  immersion  is  the  only 
English  equivalent  for  the  Greek 
word  baptismos;  and  that  in  the 
primitive  Church  baptism  was 
uniformly  so  administered.  And 
although  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Church  has  seen  meet  to  substi- 
tute sprinkling  with  a  little,  for 
immersion  in  mtich  water,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  may  not  be  re- 
tained here;  but  good  reason,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  for  its  careful 
preservation. 

Because  the  occurrence  at  Pen- 
tecost is  spoken  of  as  a  pouring 
out  of  the  Spirit  (Acts  ii.  17),  a 
shedding  forth  of  the  Spirit  (Acts 
ii  33),  a  fatting  of  the  Spirit 
(Acts  X.  44),  and  because  the 
sound  of  a  mighty  rushing  wind 
is  said  to  have  come  from  heaven 
(Acts  ii.  2),  it  has  been  argued 
that  this  pouring  out  or  falling 
constituted  the  baptism.  And  is 
it  not  so?  the  reader  may  ask. 


What  can  be  more  obvious  than 
that  baptism  means  pouring  when 
the  two  words  are  thus  applied  to 
the  same  thing  ? 

We  indulge  no  hair-splitting 
tendency  when  we  say  that  to  us 
it  does  not  appear  exactly  so. 
The  two  words  are  used,  it  is  true, 
in  connection  with  the  same  trans- 
action, but  they  apply  to  different 
parties  in  the  transaction.  It  is 
not  the  Spirit  who  is  baptized, 
but  the  men.  The  men  are  the 
subjects  of  the  baptism,  the  Spirit 
of  the  pouring.  Hence  the  bap- 
tism is  not  the  process  through 
which  the  Spirit  passes,  or  the 
state  in  which  the  Spirit  is ;  but 
the  process  through  which  the 
men  pass,  or  the  state  in  which 
they  are.  The  Spirit  is  poured 
out  in  order  that  the  men  may  he 
"baptized.  Just  as  rain  sometimes 
falls  until  the  land  is  deluged,  and 
the  objects  it  contains  are  im- 
m^rsed;  so  the  Spirit  was  poured 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  men 
were  immersed  in  it;  both  the 
pouring  out  and  the  immersion 
being,  of  course,  figurative. 

We  miss  altogether  the  force  of 
the  passage  if  we  give  the  word 
"baptism"  any  other  meaning.  The 
Pentecostal  experience  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  previous  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church,  is  desig- 
nated a  baptism  because  of  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  disciples  were 
brought  under  the  Spirit's  influ^ 
ences.    It  is  meant  to  denote  the 
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abundant  measure  in  iivhich  the 
Spirit  was  given.  No  other  word 
by  which  we  can  render  the  word 
"baptism"  does  this  so  well  as 
immersion.  Sprinkling  denotes 
not  abundance,  but  is  rather  sug- 
gestive of  scarcity.  Even  powring 
does  notof  itself  denoteabundance. 
Immersion  does  so  most  emphati- 
cally ;  for  therein  the  man  is  not 
only  touched  but  surrounded, 
covered  over,  with  the  immersing 
element.  Hence  the  propriety  of 
this  communication  of  the  Spirit 
being  designated  a  baptism ;  and 
hence,  too,  a  reason  why  we  should 
not  weaken  the  force  of  the  word 
by  applying  it  to  the  ordinary, 
and,  as  we  sometimes  do,  to  the 
smallest,  measure  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  Christians  enjoy. 

Let  us,  then,  even  by  the  care- 
ful use  of  the  word,  preserve  the 
record  of  God's  goodness  to  His 
Church.  Let  us  not  weaken,  in 
any  way,  the  testimony  borne  to 
the  abundant  communication  of 
spiritual  influence  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  immersion."  It  is  one 
of  the  most  precious  possessions 
of  the  Church  that  her  history 
testifies  to  such  an  abundant  en- 
joyment of  spiritual  power — ^that 
she  has  had  already,  and  may 
still  hope  to  have,  so  much  of  the 
Spirit  that  her  members  shall  not 
merely  be  touched  by,  or  made 
partakers  of,  but  influenced  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  immerBed 
in,  the  Holy  Ohost. 


And  what  does  this  immersion 
signify  ?  We  have  said  that  the 
language  is  figuratively  employed. 
What  does  it  signify  when  so 
employed  ?  If  men  cannot  be  im- 
mersed in  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a 
literal  sense,  because  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  not  an  element  but  a 
person,  in  what  sense  are  they  im- 
mersed ? 

A  kindred  use  of  the  word  in 
reference  to  another  thing  may 
suggest  the  proper  answer  to  this 
question.  We  say  a  man  is  im- 
mersed in  cares  or  in  grief,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  he  is  completely 
under  their  influence,  borne  down 
and  overwhelmed  by  them,  unable 
to  forget  or  to  rise  above  them, 
unable  to  act  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.  And  in  a  similar  sense 
the  word  is  used  here.  To  be 
immersed  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to 
be  completely  under  His  influ- 
ences, to  have  our  whole  being 
pervaded  and  mastered  by  them, 
so  that  they  shall  prompt  and 
control,  and  give  character  to,  all 
we  do — we  everywhere  and  always 
acting  as  men  who  are  eneigised, 
who  have  their  faculties  intensified 
and  elevated,  who  are  guided  and 
moved,  not  by  their  own  judg- 
ment or  impulses,  but  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  Grod.  A 
man  immersed  in  griefs  or  cares 
is  not  more  mastered  by  them ;  a 
man  immersed  in  water  is  not 
more  subject  to  its  pressure  than 
a  man  baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost 
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is  pervaded  and  moved  and  mas- 
tered by  the  Divine  Spirit,  A 
power  greater  than  himself  takes 
possession  of  him  and  actuates  him. 
His  thoughts  and  feelings  spring 
fix)m  a  supernatural  inspiration. 
The  Spirit's  desires  and  purposes 
are  his.  The  Spirit's  energy, 
moving  in  him,  imparts  to  him  a 
greater  intensity  of  emotion,  a 
higher,  fuller,  intenser  life.  like 
the  fire  in  the  bush  which  burned 
and  was  not  consumed,  so  the 
Spirit's  flame  streams  through  all 
his  being,  and  he  presents  the 
greater  wonder  of  a  man  whom 
Divine  energy  moves,  and  masters, 
and  intensifies,  and  yet  does 
neither  consume  nor  destroy. 

If  there  be  any  approach  to 
accuracy  in  this  attempted  defini- 
tion of  what  is  really  undefinable, 
two  conclusions  will  arise  out  of 
the  foregoing  remarks  which  are 
of  great  practical  importance  to 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  first 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing  to  prevent  the 
Church  enjoying  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  now.  And  the  second 
is,  that  such  baptism,  if  enjoyed 
at  aU,  is  enjoyed  by  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  her  members. 

If  the  essence  of  the  baptism 
consisted  of  the  miraculous  en- 
dowments which  were  bestowed 
on  the  early  Church,  it  might  be 
aigued,  with  some  degree  of  plau- 
sibility, that  such  a  baptism  was 
not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Church 


regularly,  inasmuch  as  the  mira- 
culous, if  it  became  ordinary, 
would  lose  all  its  power  to  im- 
press, because  the  distinction 
between  the  human  and  the 
Divine  would  be  practically  ob- 
literated. But  if  we  are  right  in 
our  conclusion  that  these,  although 
they  were  granted  first  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Church,  and 
afterwards  to  mark  the  admission 
of  the  Gentiles,  so  that  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  ly  one  Spirit  hap- 
tizedinto  one  "body  (1  Cor.  xii.  13) 
do  not  constitute  the  essence,  but 
only  the  accompaniments  of  the 
baptism,  no  argument  against  our 
expecting  it  now  can  be  founded 
on  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  the  common- 
ness of  the  miraculous.  Admit- 
ting that  the  necessity  for  that  no 
longer  exists,  admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake  at  least,  that  its  pre- 
sence in  the  Church  might  confusa 
and  perplex  more  than  it  would 
either  edify  or  impress,  there  is 
still  no  reason  why  Christians, 
without  being  miraculously  en- 
dowed, should  not  be  as  completely 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
as  they  ever  were.  They  may  be 
as  full  of  spiritual  energy  and  en- 
lightenment, as  much  raised  above 
themselves;  may  have  all  their 
natural  faculties  as  much  intensi- 
fied and  enlarged  by  the  Spirit's 
indwelling,  be  as  holy,  as  devout, 
as  courageous,  as  zealous,  as  con- 
secrated to  their  great  work,  as 
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distinguished  for  every  grace  of 
the  Spirit ;  may  have  as  much  in 
every  respect  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual;  may,  in  fact, be  as  much 
baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
disciples  at  Pentecost,  albeit  they 
lack  the  more  physical  power  of 
doing  anything  properly  miracu- 
lous. There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  hinder  this. 
The  commonness  of  eminent  spiri- 
tuality will  not  make  it  less  valu- 
able to  the  Church,  or  less  im- 
pressive on  the  world. 

Nor  would  such  prayers  and 
expectations  be  at  variance  with 
the  Promise  of  the  Father,  That, 
as  explained  and  reiterated  by  our 
Lord,  gives  us  to  expect  through- 
out all  the  Church's  history  the 
essence  of  what  was  enjoyed  at 
Pentecost.  If  the  accompani- 
ments were  necessarily  tempo- 
rary, 01  intended  to  be  so,  it  was 
not  so  with  the  essential  blessing. 
Whatever  constituted  the  baptism 
is  still  ours  by  legal  inheritance 
and  Divine  grant,  if  not  in  actual 
realisation,  as  much  as  it  ever 
was.  Not  the  commencement,  but 
the  whole  of  the  present  dispen- 
sation pertains  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  to  be  imder  His  control,  and 
distinguished  by  His  ministra- 
tions. While  the  Saviour  is  absent 
the  Spirit  is  here,  ready  to  bap- 
tize in  His  influences,  as  at  first, 
the  whole  body  of  the  faithful, 
and  bestowing  His  baptism  where- 
ever,  as  at  Pentecost,  it  is  humbly 


and  prayerfully  and  earnestly  and 
perseveringly  sought,  wherever,  in 
fact,  the  state  and  attitude  of  the 
Church  prepares  her  for  receiving 
the  promised  blessing. 

But  while  this  baptism  may  be 
looked  for  stiD,  it  is  equally  ob- 
vious to  every  careful  and  un- 
prejudiced observer  that  it  is  but 
rarely  enjoyed.  In  rare  instances 
does  the  degree  of  the  Church's 
spirituality  amount  to  a  baptism. 
She  may  be  under  spiritual  influ- 
ence to  an  extent  which  would 
justify  us  in  saying  that  she  has 
been  sprinkled  with  iL  That  com- 
paratively weak  figure  might  fairly 
be  employed  to  describe  the  state 
of  the  Church  at  large.  But  those 
who  are  careful  to  use  accuracy  of 
speech,  would  hesitate  to  use  a 
stronger.  Here  and  there,  per- 
haps, in  some  congregations,  and 
among  some  few  of  their  members, 
the  Spirit's  influence  is  enjoyed  to 
an  extent  which  would  warrant  us 
in  speaking  of  a  more  copious  efiTu- 
sion.  We  might  say,  without  much 
stretch  of  figure,  that  the  Spirit 
has  been  poured  out  there.  But 
where  are  they  so  completely 
under  that  influence,  as  to  justify 
us  in  using  the  strongest  figure, 
and  describing  them  as  immersed 
in  it  ?  If  Christians  only  con- 
sidered how  much  that  means, 
what  strength  there  is  in  the 
figure,  they  would  not  with  their 
low  degree  of  spiritual  life  so 
readily  claim  to  have  been  bap* 
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tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Let 
them  understand  that  that  figure 
is  the  strongest  which  the  Scrip- 
tures apply  to  this  subject — the 
strongest  perhaps  which  could  be 
employed — ^that  it  marks  the 
highest  degree  of  spiritual  influ- 
ence which  the  Church  has  yet 
enjoyed,  and  that  it  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  frame  language 
which  would  naturally  mark  a 
higher,  and  they  will  see  at  once 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  not  that  which  they  have  attain- 
ed and  do  now  enjoy,  but  some- 
thing after  which  they  have  yet  to 
aspire.  They  may  be  sprinkled 
with  it,  on  some  few  it  may  have 
heen  poured  out;  but  we  know 
not  where  to  look  for  those  emi- 
nent saints  who  have  been  im- 
mersed in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  fuller  measure  is  ours  to 
enjoy,  and  ought  to  be  earnestly 
and  prayerfully  sought.  A  more 
glorious  inheritance  is  due  to  the 
Church  than  she  now  enjoys ; 
and  she  has  only  to  claim  it  and 
prepare  herself  for  its  reception, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  realised  in 
all  its  fulness.  What  she  has  is 
but  the  earnest  of  the  harvest,  but 
the  drops  as  compared  with  the 
deluge.  A  baptism  is  free  to  her ; 
no  mere  sprinkling,  not  simply  an 
outpouring,  but  an  immersion  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  When  the  gates 
of  faith  and  prayer  are  opened 
the  ever-present  Spirit  will  enter 
the  soul  like  a  rising  tide,  over- 


flowing and  immersing  all  its 
powers ;  and  the  whole  man,  with 
all  his  faculties,  shall  be  baptized 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  that 
takes  place  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  between 
the  baptism  and  the  ordinary 
measure  of  spiritual  influence 
now  enjoyed.  The  presence  of 
the  thing  wiU  explain  in  unmis- 
takable manner  the  figure  which 
describes  it;  and  when  we  see 
what  it  is,  we  shall  wonder  that  we 
should  ever  have  mistaken  for  a 
baptism  that  which  bore  as  little 
resemblance  to  it  as  the  drop  to 
the  overwhelming  flood. 

The  present  state  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  generally  is  more  like 
that  of  the  disciples  before 
the  baptism  than  their  state 
afterwards,  only  lacking  in  the 
earnestness  and  prayerfulness  and 
unanimity  which  even  then  they 
evinced.  Her  state  when  baptized 
will  resemble  that  of  the  disciples 
after  Pentecost  in  all  its  essential 
features.  And  what  a  state  was 
that !  Keeping  out  of  view  alto- 
gether the  miraculous  element, 
what  a  wonderful  transformation 
had  taken  place  in  the  men,  mo- 
rally and  spiritually!  In  that 
spiritual  enlightenment,  and  ele- 
vation, and  enlargement,  and  in- 
tensity, of  which  the  tongue  of 
fire  and  the  sound  of  a  mighty 
rushing  wind  were  the  symbols, 
we  see  something  of  the  result**  of 
the  Spirit's  operations  when  He 
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comes  with  the  fulness  of  a  bap- 
tism ;  and  for  the  Church's  sake 
and  the  world's  sake  we  can  but 
pray  that  she  may  know  experi- 
mentally what  it  is  to  be  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

May  we  picture  to  ourselves  for 
a  moment  the  state  of  things 
which  would  immediately  ensue. 
Taking  Pentecost  as  our  guide,  we 
have  little  diflficulty  in  describing 
the  leading  peculiarities  by  which 
the  Church  would  then  be  dis- 
tinguished. Judging  from  what 
took  place  formerly,  we  can  see 
that  a  mighty  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  Christian  eflPorts 
which  now  languish  for  want  of 
cordial  and  efficient  support. 
Christians  generally  would  feel — 
not  acknowledge  merely,  as  theo- 
retically they  do  now,  but  deeply 
feel — that  the  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  was  the  proper 
business  of  their  life,  to  which  all 
their  possessions  should  be  con- 
secrated, and  in  which  all  their 
energies  should  be  spent.  And  in 
acting  out  this  feeling  every  avail- 
able means  and  method  of  secur- 
ing their  end  would  be  made  use 
of.  In  the  prosecution  of  their 
daily  calling,  opportunities  of  fur- 
thering their  object  would  be  care- 
fully and  eagerly  sought.  In  their 
recreation  from  severer  pursuits, 
they  would  deem  that  the  most 
congenial  and  healthful  occupa- 
tion, which  admitted  of  play  and 
pleasure  being  combined  with,  or 


found  in,  attempts  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  Christ.  Mission- 
aries would  never  be  lacking  in  a 
spiritually  baptized  Church,  for 
each  member  having,  like  the 
prophet,  his  lips  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  off  the  altar,  would 
say  with  him,  "  Here  am  I;  send 
TM,  Send  me  where  thou  wilt. 
No  matter  where,  or  to  what; 
only  let  me  be  employed  in  serv- 
ing thee."  Nor  would  the  mis- 
sionaries sent  ever  be  left  without 
the  sympathy,  and  prayers,  and 
support  of  the  Church.  How 
kindly  feeling  would  follow  them 
as  they  went  forth.  What  prayers 
would  hover  over  them  after  they 
had  gone.  What  cordial  saluta- 
tions would  be  forwarded  to  them 
while  they  laboured  at  their  post. 
With  what  eagerness  their  reports 
would  be  received.  What  rejoic- 
ing there  would  be  over  their 
successes,  and  regret  over  their 
failures.  With  what  kind  and 
sympathetic  greetings  they  would 
be  welcomed  when  failing  health 
compelled  their  return.  How 
readily  reinforcements  would  be 
raised,  money  never  being  want- 
ing  either  to  sustain  or  to  extend 
operations,  so  long  as  the  Church 
could  command  it  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever. 

And  what  lofty  spiritual  quali- 
fications would  the  churches  bring 
to  their  work  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  What  singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  fervour  of  feeling.  What 
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zeal  and  discretion  combined. 
With  what  holy  aptitude  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  open- 
ings. How  skilfully  they  would 
adapt  their  means  to  their  pur- 
pose. With  what  intense  though 
restrained  earnestness^  and  indo- 
mitable perseverance  would  they 
prosecute  their  tasks.  Not  as 
now,  with  the  timidity  and  fearful 
forebodings  which  argue  faithful- 
ness and  augur  failure ;  but  with 
the  courage  of  men  who  are  con- 
scious that  they  are  working  in 
unison  with  Divine  power,  and  to 
whom  victory  is  never  doubtful, 
though  it  may  be  somewhat  de- 
layed. 

And  while  with  such  qualifica- 
tions they  engaged  in  their  work, 
the  Spirit's  inworking  would  pro- 
dace  in  them  that  lofty  style  of 
character  which  would  give  force 
to  all  their  efforts.  The  lofty 
source  and  nature  of  their  inspi- 
ration would  be  manifest  from  its 
firuits.  Disinterestedness  and  self- 
denial,  meekness  and  humility, 
patience  and  fortitude,  benevo- 
lence and  devotion,  being  mani- 


fest in  all  they  did — considerate- 
ness  for  others  and  forgetfulness 
of  self,  with  holy  reverence  for 
God,  being  their  distinguishing 
characteristics  —  moving  in  a 
higher  region  than  their  worldly 
neighbours^  and  being  actuated 
by  other  motives,  their  character 
would  impress  men  no  less  than 
their  speech ;  and  by  the  influence 
of  their  goodness,  no  less  than  by 
the  persuasiveness  of  their  argu- 
ments, would  they  win  men  to 
Christ.  Some  of  the  prejudiced 
might  mock  as  at  Pentecost,  attri- 
buting to  an  inferior  and  un- 
worthy source  the  inspimtion 
which  they  did  not  share  and 
could  not  understand;  but  the 
more  candid  and  ingenuous  souls 
would  feel  and  confess  that  the 
power  was  all  of  God.  God's  own 
energy  would  be  freely  put  forth 
through  channels  so  well  fitted 
for  its  exercise ;  and  again,  as  of 
old,  multitudinous  conversions 
would  attest  the  presence  and 
power  and  value  of  a  spiritual 
baptism. 
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II.— THE  PATEIAECH  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

BY  THE  BET.  flFARLKS   STANFOBD. 


"  My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  nobles  of  the  earth ; 
But  higher  fietr  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies." 


THE  name  of  Heath  has  long 
been  familiar  to  the  Baptists 
of  London.  It  is  to  be  met  with  in 
some  of  their  very  earliest  docu- 
ments. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1641, 
Doctor  Daniel  Featley  held  a 
public  disputation  at  Southwark 
with  four  Baptists,  on  the  subject 
of  their  peculiar  tenets.  None  of 
us  were  present,  but  if  we  had 
been,  we  should  have  seen  Mr. 
Edward  Heath,  who  was  then 
one  of  the  leaders  of  "  the  sect 
everywhere  spoken  against."  Sir 
John  Lenthal,  and  other  grandees 
were  at  this  clerical  tourney,  which 
ended,  so  thought  the  doctor,  in 
the  complete  rout  and  confusion 
of  his  antagonists.  Two  years 
after,  he  published  an  account  of 
it,  dedicating  his  performance, 
which  he  entitled  "The  Dippers 
Dipped,"  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. "  In  this  book "  said 
the  Baptists,  "there  are  many 
charges  which  we  disclaim  as 
notoriously  untrue,  by  which 
many  that  know  not  God  are  en- 
couraged if  they  can  find  the 
place  of  our  meeting,  to  get  to- 
gether in  clusters  to  stone  us,  as 
a  people  that  holding  such  things 


are  not  worthy  to  live."  This  led 
them  to  issue  in  1644,  their  first 
London  confession  of  faith.  It  was 
a  clear  statement  of  their  theo- 
logy>  of  their  principles  as  to 
Church  order,  and  of  their  loyalty 
as  citizens.  The  conclusion  ran 
thus : — 

**  Thus  we  desire  to  give  unto  Christ 
that  which  is  His,  and  to  all  lawful 
authorities  that  which  is  their  due; 
and  to  owe  nothing  to  any  man  but 
love ;  to  liye  quietly  and  i>eaGeably,  as 
becometh  saints,  endeayouring  in  all 
things  to  keep  a  good  conscience,  and 
to  do  unto  every  man,  of  what  judg- 
ment soever,  as  we  would  he  shoiUd 
do  unto  us ;  that  as  our  practice  is,  so 
it  may  prove  us  to  be  a  conscionable, 
quiet,  and  harmless  people,  no  ways 
dangerous  or  troublesome  to  human 
society,  and  to  labour  and  work  with 
our  hands,  that  we  may  not  be  charge- 
able to  any,  but  to  give  to  him  that 
needeth,  both  Men&  and  enemies, 
accounting  it  more  excellent  to  give 
than  to  receive.  Also  we  confess  that 
we  know  but  in  part,  and  that  we  are 
ignpnmt  of  many  things  which  we 
desire  and  seek  to  know ;  and  if  any 
shall  do  us  that  friendly  part  to  show 
us,  from  the  word  of  God,  that  which 
we  know  not,  we  shall  have  cause  to 
be  thankful  to  Ood  and  them.  But  if 
any  man  shall  impose  upon  us  any- 
thmg  that  we  see  not  to  be  commanded 
by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  should,  in 
His  strength,  rather  embrace  all  re- 
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proaches  and  tortures,  and  if  it  were 
pofisible,  die  a  thousand  deaths,  rather 
than  do  anything  against  the  least 
tittle  of  the  truth  of  God,  or  against 
the  light  of  our  own  consciences.  And 
if  any  shall  call  what  we  have  said 
*  heresy/  then  do  we  with  the  apostle 
acknowledge,  that  after  the  way  they 
call  heresy,  worship  we  the  God  of 
our  fathers,  disclaiming  all  heresies 
(rightly  so  called),  because  they  are 
against  Christ,  and  to  be  steadfast  and 
immoyable,  always  abounding  in 
obedience  to  Christ,  as  knowing  our 
labours  shall  not  be  in  v&in  in  the 
Lord." 

Seven  of  the  London  Churches 
made  this  their  manifesto,  and  it 
was  ei^ed  in  their  name  by  four- 
teen elders.  One  of  these  elders 
was  "  Edward  Heath." 

About  the  time  when  the  Church 
at  Maze  Pond  was  formed,  there 
lived  in  Warwickshire  a  family 
tracing  its  descent  collaterally 
from  this  faithful  confessor.  So, 
at  least,  we  have  always  under- 
stood :  but  it  is  diflScult  to  prove 
the  case  in  court  by  a  distinct 
unbroken  chain  of  evidence.  The 
parish  register,  which  might  have 
completed  the  proof,  has  been 
burnt.  'We  still  cling  to  our  old 
opinion  with  an  "  obstinate  faith." 

The  first  fact  about  the  family, 
in  a  clear  series  reaching  to  our 
own  time,  is  found  in  the  old 
minute-book  of  the  Baptist  church 
at  Alcester,  where  tnei*e  is  the 
following  entry  : — "  Job  Heath 
was  baptized,  with  four  of  his 
sisters,  on  a  profession  of  faith, 
Feb.  13,  1711."  Not  so  very 
long  ago,  you  may  feel  inclined 
to  say;  but  please  to  remember 
that  on  this  very  day  Addison 
was  probably  writing  the  first 
number  of  the  "Spectator,"  and 
you  will  have  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
its  remoteness.     The  element  of 


interest  is,  that  Job  of  Alcester 
was  the  first  in  a  line  of  four, 
each  one  called  Job,  each  an  eldest 
son,  all  "  elders  who  had  obtained 
a  good  report;"  all  successively 
identified  with  one  Church  in 
London,  and  that  the  family  con- 
nection with  it  has  now  lasted 
for  160  years.  We  have  no  story 
of  great  acts  and  thrilling  ad- 
ventures to  tell;  only  a  few  me- 
morials to  set  down,  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  encourage  Christians 
so  to  live  and  pray  that  those 
who  come  after  them  may  be 
an  honour  to  their  name.  Why 
should  not  this  mercv  be  even 
more  frequent?  It  is  true  that 
"  grace  does  not  run  in  the  blood, 
but  sin  does."  But  it  is  also  true 
that  God  can  make  His  grace 
more  gracious  by  often  causing  it 
to  run  in  the  channel  of  the  na- 
tural affections.  "The  promise 
is  imto  you  and  your  children." 

When  the  young  converts  were 
baptized  at  Alcester  certain  per- 
sons were  members  of  the  Church 
there,  and  most  likely  present  at 
the  service,  whose  sympathy  would 
help  to  make  it  memorable.  One 
of  these  was  Bernard  Foskett, 
much  esteemed  in  his  day  for  his 
Greek  scholarship,  and  who  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  Bristol  College;  another 
was  John  Beddome,  father  of  the 
charming  hymnist;  another  was 
John  Eyland,  whose  son,  John 
Ey land,  of  Northampton,  "was  a 
very  extraordinary  man,  in  whose 
singularly  impressive  pulpit  ora- 
tory were  blended  the  vehemence 
of  Whitfield  with  the  intrepidity 
of  Luther."*  The  fame  of  John  the 
Third— Dr.  Eyland,  of  Bristol— 

♦  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory. 
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is  still  more  widely  spread.  To 
borrow  the  quaint  imagery  of  an 
old  book,  then  much  read,  when 
the  pilgrims  had  climbed  "The 
Hill  Difficulty,"  had  passed  "  The 
Lions,"  and  were  received  into 
"the  House  called  Beautiful," 
these  fathers  were  in  the  com- 
pany waiting  to  welcome  them. 

Mr.  Heath,  with  Hannah  his 
wife,  came  up  to  London,  and 
joined  the  Church  at  Maze  Pond 
in  1721.  It  will  be  interesting, 
at  this  stage  of  our  explorations, 
to  look  at  the  oldest  volume  of 
the  church  records,  that  we  may 
gather  from  it  pictures  of  the 
society  with  which  our  friends 
nov/  found  themselves  connected. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  attention  is  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  discipline  Instances 
continually  occur  of  persons  being 
questioned  before  the  Church  on 
account  of  charges  such  as  these  : 
— "  Not  keeping  a  promise,"  "  Not 
speaking  the  truth,"  "Borrowing 
money  and  making  no  sign  of 
pajring  it  again,"  "Disorderly 
walking,"  "Backbiting,"  "Idle- 
ness," "Breaking  the  law  that 
disciples  should  only  marry  in 
the  Lord,"  "Bringing  a  public 
charge  against  a  brother  without 
taking  Gospel  rule"  (Matthew 
xviii.  15,  16,  17).  Then  would 
follow,  according  to  the  evidence, 
the  most  solemn  acquittal,  or  cen- 
sure, or  remonstrance,  or  excision. 

A  sister  is  charged  with  neg- 
lecting her  place  and  "  going  to 
Greorge's,"  this  being  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  church.  She 
frankly  confesses  her  reason  for 
conformity.  "  She  means  to  get 
her  soul  fed,  where  she  gets  her 
body  fed." 

Some  of  the   members  form 


a  party,  and  separate  from  the 
Church.  Messengers  are  sent 
to  remonstrate,  but  without  effect. 
Then  the  Church  passes  sentence, 
— "we  do  account  them  as  rent 
schismatics."  After  a  time,  they 
repent,  and  have  to  sign  the  fol- 
lowing statement  before  the  meet- 
ing:— 

"  Forasmuch  as  we  whose  names 
are  here  under  subscribed  have 
been  led  away  and  induced  to 
act  iri'egularly  in  a  sinful  separa- 
tion from  this  Church  of  Christ, 
to  the  dishonour  of  Grod,  the 
damage  and  grief  of  the  minister 
and  members  thereof,  we  do  de- 
clare our  hearty  sorrow  and  peni- 
tence for  this  our  evil,  in  witness 
whereof  we  subscribe  our  names." 

Before  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  communicants 
present  answered  to  their  names, 
which  were  called  over  from  the 
register.  Deputies  were  always 
sent  to  visit  the  absentees.  For 
instance,  fourteen  persons  "are 
missing  at  breaking  of  bread  "  on 
a  certain  day.  Two  messengers 
are  sei^t  to  know  the  reason,  for 
report  at  the  next  general  as- 
sembly. It  is  then  explained 
how  certain  persons  were  absent 
"under  some  inward  discompo- 
sures ;"  one  had  to  go  down  into 
the  country,  one  or  two  "had 
differences  with  a  member  of  the 
Church,"  which  were  now  in  course 
of  being  adjusted. 

The  following  is  an  instance  of 
the  oral  and  public  inquiry  that 
was  always  the  rule  when  any 
one  wished  to  be  transferred  from 
another  community:  "A  sister," 
being  a  member  of  another  church, 
"moving  for  reception  into  our 
communion,  because  dissatisfied 
with  the  minister,  his  preaching 
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not  being  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  nor  her  own  experience, 
neither  can  she  profit  thereby;** — 
Two  messengers  are  nominated  to 
the  next  meeting  of  the  church  to 
which  she  belongs  "  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  aforesaid  motion, 
and  to  know  what  they  have 
against  her." 

The  result  of  the  report  is  thus 
summed  up:  ''The  things  she 
alleged  as  giving  her  dissatisfac- 
tion, being  denied  by  the  accused, 
and  sufficient  witness  to  prove 
the  truth  thereof  being  wanting, 
we  could  not  warrantablv  receive 
her  into  communion." 

The  messengers  who  are  slack 
in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  in 
conveying  messages  of  inquiry  or 
reproof,  are  called  to  account. 
*'  Brother  Isaac  Troine  and  Brother 
Thomas  Gregory  neglected  to  de- 
liver the  Church's  admonition 
plainly  to  Sister  Susannah  Hill, 
they  were  ordered  to  go  again 
and  effect  it." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  some- 
thing more  cheerful: — 

"Two  sisters  desired  the  Church 
to  pay  their  house-rent.  The 
church  did  agree  to  pay  Brother 
Sabbits  fifty-two  shillings  a-year 
for  a  room  of  his  for  them  to  live 


m. 

The  minister  of  the  church  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Heath's  admission, 
was  Mr.  Edward  Wallin,  to  whom 
you  should  now  be  introduced. 
You  may  see,  froma  rare  engraving, 
that  he  was  a  reverend-looking 
personage,  who  still  continued  to 
wear  the  old-fashioned  Geneva 
gown  and  bands.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  history,  besides  the 
£Eu;t  that  his  father  was  a  gentle- 
man whose  estate  had  been  much 
impoverished   by  fines  for  non- 


conformity. In  1707  Mr.  Wallin 
accepted  the  call  to  become  pastor 
of  the  church,  which,  from  that 
period  was  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  church  from  which  it  had 
once  seceded ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin 
Stinton,  successor  to  Mr.  Keach, 
was  one  of  the  ministers  who 
joined  in  the  ceremony  of  his  or- 
dination by  imposition  of  hands. 

"  He  was  an  indefatigable 
student  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  Oriental  languages.  His 
ministerial  endowments  were 
rare,  he  had  a  large  experience 
of  the  grace  of  God,  consider- 
able knowledge  of  the  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  a  heavenly 
skill  to  lay  open  the  wretched 
condition  of  sinners  by  nature, 
and  to  set  forth  the  glory  of 
Christ  in  His  person,  righteous- 
ness, and  sacrifice.  His  language 
was  plain  and  easy,  strong  and 
masculine.  His  reasoning  was 
clear,  his  deportment  was  grave, 
his  address  was  with  majesty, 
which  had  at  once  a  tendency  to 
command,  awe,  and  engage  the 
attention.  His  conversation  with 
men  was  free  and  pleasant,  aff- 
able and  courteous,  instructive 
and  diverting,  which  made  him 
universally  esteemed  and  beloved. 
And  let  me  not  forget  his  excel- 
lent talent  in  prayer  and  the  near 
communion  he  often  enjoyed  with 
God  in  private."  These  words 
are  selected  from  what  was  said  of 
him  by  one  with  whom  he  hawi 
some  controversial  differences,  but 
who  knew  him  truly  and  loved 
him  well. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  ministry 
his  way  was  beset  with  troubles. 
One  trouble  was  a  straitened  in- 
come. Though  rent  was  low  and 
artificial  wants  were  few,  though 
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a  pound  of  meat  would  only  cost 
him  twopence,  and  a  quartern 
loaf  only  one  farthing  more,  and 
his  salary  was  therefore  larger 
than  figures  seemed  to  indicate, 
it  was  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
have  been.  Of  course,  another 
trouble  was  the  persecution  which 
still  had  to  be  endured  for  non- 
conformity. When  King  Wil- 
liam came  to  the  throne  the  pros- 
pects of  Nonconformity  began  to 
brighten,  but  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  close  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign  they  began  rapidly  to  dar- 
ken again.  "  I  tremble,''  said  the 
good  pastor,  "  for  the  Ark  of  God 
and  our  children ;  alas,  our  hopes 
are  ready  to  expire." 

Another  of  his  troubles  may 
be  touched  upon :  it  was  an  in- 
convenience to  him  to  have  Dr. 
Henry  Sacheverell  for  a  neigh- 
bour. That  famous  rector  of 
St;  Saviour's,  Southwark,  was 
then  in  all  his  glory  as  champion 
of  High  Churchism ;  the  Queen 
was  proud  of  him,  and  he  seemed 
to  be  the  most  popular  man  in 
England.  He  was  a  Brahmin 
of  the  most  sacred  order.  He 
was  a  conservative,  defending 
the  status  of  an  authorised  and 
learned  clergy  against  schismatic 
and  ignorant  pretenders.  He 
was  a  bold  orator.  He  was  a 
remarkable  mathematician,  and 
once  summoned  all  parties  in 
Church  and  State  to  unite  in  a 
stand  against  the  Toleration 
Act,  "as  parallel  lines  meeting 
in  one  common  centre."  Vast  con- 
gregations were  exhilarated  by  his 
discourses,  and  sometimes  on  the 
way  home  they  were  dangerous. 
When  at  last  he  was  impeached  by 
the  Commons  and  tried  at  West- 
minster Hall  for  words  meant  to 


rouse  the  mob  and  intimidate  the 
Government,  Dr.  Sacheverell's 
"  lambs,"  in  a  playful  freak,  de- 
molished the  pulpits,  pews,  and 
galleries  of  five  meeting-houses, 
and  the  sky  was  red  with  reflected 
fires  that  night.  You  may  be 
sure  that  a  Nonconformist  living 
in  Southwark  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer  from  such  furious  ortho- 
doxy. It  would  not  be  wise  for 
him  to  be  out  after  dark,  his 
lozenge-paned  casement  might 
at  any  unexpected  moment  come 
in  with  a  crash,  and  strong  win- 
dow-shutters would  be  wanted 
for  the  meeting-house.  Mr.  Wal- 
lin  outlived  these  early  troubles, 
and  the  Church,  which  he  found 
almost  at  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion, gradually  rose  under  his  care, . 
to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 

In  1717,  Mr.  Wallin  was  one 
of  the  six  pastors  who  united  in 
persuading  the  Churches  to  estab- 
lish "The  Baptist  Fund,"  the 
object  of  which  was  partly  to 
augment  the  incomes  of  poor 
ministers,  and  partly  to  help,  in 
various  ways,  the  interests  of  mi- 
nisterial scholarship.  For  example, 
in  the  year  1725,  Dr.  John  Gill, 
who  was  not  in  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, received  a  grant  of 
£17  10s.  to  help  him  in  the  pur- 
chase of  certain  Hebrew  books. 
The  Maze  Pond  people  sent  £100 
as  their  first  contribution.  At 
the  present  day  it  has  property 
to  the  value  of  more  than  £22,700, 
and  few  institutions  do  more 
annual  good,  with  less  cost  of 
working  machinery.  With  such 
a  basis, .  and  such  endowments 
already  at  command,  if  we  all 
joined  in  wisely  helping  it,  it 
would,  perhaps,  very  soon  do  more 
efficient    and    extensive    service 
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than  most  schemes  of  its  kind  now 
known. 

He  died  June  12, 1733.  When, 
at  last,  Dr.  GUI  asked  him  whether 
his  faith  in  Christ  was  still  steady, 
he  answered,  "  Steady,  steady  on 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  those 
glorious  truths  which  have  been 
the  support  of  my  soul,  and  the 
delight  of  my  ministry."* 

./Giother  of  Mr.  Heath's  friends 
was  the  venerable  Mr.  Luke 
Leader,  at  whose  house,  many 
years  before^  that  first  meeting 
was  held  which  ended  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  Church.  Owing 
to  some  unhappy  difiFerences  he 
withdrew  from  the  Church  in 
1695,  but  appears  to  have  returtied 
about  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Wallin's  mi- 
nistry. When  he  died  in  1729, 
Mr.  Wallin  preached  a  funeral 
sermon ;  and  from  the  manuscript 
we  have  learned  some  interesting 
facts,  the  statement  of  which  is 
here  abridged : — 

"His  parents  did  not  only  profess 
reli^on,  but  were  zealous  for  the  pro- 
motion of  it ;  in  times  of  persecution 
admitting  the  congregation  to  meet 
for  the  service  of  Gwl  in  their  own 
house,  at  the  hazard  of  much  loss  as 
to  their  worldly  substance. 

"The  Lord  remembered  them  for 
good,  and  eranted  to  all  their  children 
the  best  of  blessings,  even  blessings 
to  their  souls. 

"  Our  late  friend  and  dear  relative 

♦  He  published  only  two  sermons — 
one  in  1724,  on  tho  death  of  Mrs. 
MaxT  Weare,  which  was  * '  dedicated 
to  Mrs.  Catherine  Jocol]^,  daughter 
of  Sir  Strange  Jocelyn,  Bart.,  ol  Hyde 
HaU,  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  who 
with  others  hath  occasioned  this  pub- 
Uoation.*'  The  other  was  in  1730,  on 
the  death  of  the  Bevorend  Mr.  John 
Noble.  Both  are  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 


had  his  mind  seasoned  with  grace  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  When  he  was 
set  at  liberty  by  views  of  free  grace 
and  salvation  in  and  throug:h  a  cruci- 
fied Saviour,  he  was  baptized  upon 
profession  of  his  faith. 

"  A  little  time  after  this,  there  arose 
a  very  great  persecution,  when  all 
Protestant  Dissenters  were  threatened 
with  heavy  fines  and  imprisonment 
who  refused  to  attend  tibe  oivine  ser- 
vice according  to  the  usage  of  the 
Church  of  England,  at  which  time 
Mr.  Leader,  rather  than  offend  God, 
or  be  ruined  by  unreasonable  men, 
chose  to  leave  ms  habitation  and  his 
native  land,  together  with  a  profit- 
able and  flourishing  trade,  to  be  an 
exile  in  a  foreign  country. 

**  Upon  his  return,  when  the  storm 
was  abated,  Otod  appeared  abundantly 
to  bless  him,  and  soon  repaired  the 
damage  he  had  sustaiaod  for  the  sake 
of  Christ  and  a  good  conscience.  He 
acted  uprightly  and  justly  in  all  his 
dealings  with  men ;  in  his  civil  capa- 
city he  was  an  advocate  for  liberty,  and 
zealous  for  promoting  what  was  for  the 
common  good,  by  vigorously  opposing 
all  attempts  to  undermine  itie  Fix>tcs- 
tant  interest,  or  enslave  the  consciences 
of  men ;  therefore,  when  he  gave  his 
several  votes  in  an  election  for  repre- 
sentatives, he  was  in  no  way  biassed 
in  his  choice  by  frowns  or  favours,  nor 
in  the  least  consulted  his  secular  in- 
terest, where  the  good  of  the  nation  or 
the  interests  of  religion  were  con- 
cerned, but  that  candidate  who  had 
most  those  things  in  view,  was  sure  to 
have  his  help  at  all  hazards. 

**  Few  attend  to  closet  converse  with 
the  Lord  and  with  the  soul  more  than 
he  did.  As  for  his  regard  to  public 
worship,  I  think  none  exceedea  him. 
Unless  he  was  under  some  very  great 
disorder  indeed,  he  would  not  be  de- 
tained at  home.  A  pattern  to  many, 
and  a  shame  to  those  who  put  God  off 
with  half  services,  and  leave  the  min- 
ister to  preach  to  their  places  instead 
of  their  souls. 

"Though  he  often  laboured  under 
some  darkness  of  mind,  yet  he  was  en- 
abled to  maintain  a  gooa  hope  through 
Christ  through  the  general  part  of  his 
life.  Li  Ids  last  hours  he  had  inward 
peace  in  the  view  of  the  Eedeemer*s 
righteousness,   as  some  of   his  last 
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words  disoovered,  when  lie  declared 
with  tremhling  lips  that  his  whole  de- 
pendence was  upon  Christ." 

Mr.  Job  Heath  was  a  plain  man, 
making  little  noise  in  the  world 
save  that  which  he  made  with 
his  hammer  in  Vinegar-yard, 
where  he  followed  the  trade  of 
a  gunsmith.  His  character,  how- 
ever, won  for  him  the  trust  of  his 
fellow-members,  who  appear  to 
have  sometimes  appointed  him  to 
deputational  services,  requiring 
wise  and  skilful  management. 
One  instance  of  this  kind  was  the 
following: — Mr.  George  Basker- 
ville,  connected  with  one  of  the 
London  Baptist  churches,  was 
elected  in  1742  to  an  office  in  the 
corporation.  In  obedience  to  the 
Test  Act,  he  qualified  himself  for 
that  office  by  taking  the  Lord's 
Supper  according  to  the  ritual 
of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was 
profane  to  make  the  symbols  of 
Christ's  dying  love  "the  key  to 
office,  the  picklock  to  a  place." 
The  Church  thought  so,and  passed 
a  vote  of  censure.  He  repeated 
the  ofiTence  in  the  next  year,  when 
the  Church  to  which  he  belonged 
invited  ministers  and  deputies 
from  the  other  metropolitan 
Churches  to  a  conference  with 
them  for  considering  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  a  person  ought 
to  be  continued  in  fellowship  who 
shall  have  received  the  Sacra- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England 
to  qualify  himself  for  executing 
an  office  of  trust  or  profit  ?"  Mr. 
Heath  was  one  of  the  deputies 
from  Maze  Pond.  Of  course  they 
all  united  in  the  decision  that 
taking  the  Sacrament  for  the 
reason  specified  was  unlawful 

This  "ancient  and  honourable 
father,"  as  he   was  called,  died 


August  7th,  1757,  and  the  subject 
of  his  funeral  sermon  was,  "  The 
victory  given  us  over  death  and 
the  grave  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

That  is  all.  Not  much  more 
can  be  said  of  Mr.  Heath  than 
was  said  of  Enoch :  we  are  the 
more  sorry  for  this,  because  he 
belonged  to  a  social  class  whose 
members  formed  the  chief  consti- 
tuency of  the  first  reformed  com- 
munities, but  of  whose  words  and 
ways  we  know  next  to  nothing. 

Smiths,  weavers,  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  and  the  like,  liave 
furnished  most  of  the  names  that 
are  written  in  the  "Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs," but  what  do  we  know  about 
them  ?  No  doubt  most  of  the 
names  signed  in  the  registers  of 
the  old  city  churches  belonj^ed  to 
mechanics,  and  we  should  like  to 
know  what  their  daily  life  was 
like  ;  but  though  the  present  age 
is  full  of  influence  left  by  that 
daily  life,  we  have  scarcely  any 
personal  notices  of  it.  Not  a 
footprint,  not  a  line  in  "  The 
London  Chronicle,"  not  a  hint  in 
an  old  yellow  letter  can  be  found 
to  tell  us  anything  about  our 
humble  patriarch  beyond  what  has 
now  been  set  down.  It  is  possible 
you  wonder  that  anyone  should 
presume  to  make  him  the  subject 
of  a  biographical  sketch,  and,  after 
all,  be  able  to  say  so  little  about 
him.  But  if  you  look  back  to  the 
title  of  this  paper,  you  will  see  it 
promises  equal  reference  to  "  his 
friends."  "Tell  me  a  man's 
friends,  and  I  wHl  tell  you  his 
character."  "A  man  is  known 
by  the  company  he  keeps."  You 
may  learn  what  manner  of  man 
Mr.  Heath  was  now  you  know 
what  men  they  were  to  whom  he 
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gave  honour  and  from  whom  he 
received  it  for  forty-six  years. 
You  can  fancy  yourself  back  in 
his  little  parlour — 

*'  With  whitewashed  waUs  and  nicely 
Banded  floor, 
And  varnished  clock  that  clicked 
behind  the  door." 

You  can  imagine  what  kind  of 
life  he  lived  there,  and  what  kind 
of  esteem  he  had  amongst  his 
neighbours.  As  in  the  days  of 
George  Fox,  no  doubt  there  still 
were  "  light  and  chaflfy  persons," 
who  made  merry  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  strict  "  meetinger." 
No  doubt "  Mr.  Blindman  "  would 
often  say,  "  I  do  see  clearly  that 
he  is  a  heretic."  Perhaps  Maze 
Pond  Meeting-house  was,  to  him, 
a  place  deserving  to  be  thought 
"  beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of 
the  whole  earth."  Perhaps  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Edward  Wallin  was 
held  to  be  almost  the  first  man 
living;  perhaps  his  views  on  some 
subjects  were  narrow,  and  his 
judgments  severe,  especially  on 
the  subject  of  worldliness;  but 
his  life  made  men  respeqt  true 
religion,  and  contributed  to  win 
for  it  the  influence  which  it  now 
has  in  the  English  commonwealth. 
He  helped  to  make  them  under- 
stand the  sacredness  of  consci- 
ence. In  his  business,  he  would 
pray  that  "  integrity  and  upright- 


liness  might  preserve  him."  There 
would  be  care  to  train  his  family 
"in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord."  "  The  lambs  would 
be  folded  early."  On  Sunday 
nights,  service  never  being  then 
held  in  the  meeting-house,  the 
master  would  bring  out  the  great 
Bible,  read  it,  and  catechise  upon 
the  sermons  the  whole  circle 
round,  from  the  old  servant  to 
the  little  boy  who  sat  by  his 
mother.  Though  he  belonged  to 
a  strict  fraternity,  there  would  be 
no  lack  of  "  salt  in  his  life."  If 
worldly  amusements  were  under 
ban,  others  were  to  be  had.  Some- 
times there  would  be  the  delight 
of  an  hour  on  the  river,  and  on 
"a  bright  spring-tide  Saturday, 
the  father's  and  mother's  market- 
ing being  finished,  and  the  twelve 
o'clock  dinner  being  ended,"  there 
would  often  be  a  pleasant  walk  in 
the  fields.  Old  prints  show  us 
that  so  late  as  1733,  all  beyond 
St.  George's  Church  and  away  to 
the  Surrey  hills  was  open  country. 
It  was  a  pure  happiness  to  ramble 
through  the  "tender  tranquilli- 
ties "  of  Walworth,  through  the 
scent  of  clover  and  hedge-roses, 
past  orchard  and  windmiU,  as  far 
as  the  tall  elm-trees  on  Camber- 
well-green.  Towards  last,  Oliver 
Groldsmith  might  sometimes  have 
been  met  on  this  road. 
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HZ  THE  HEV.   T.    M,   MOERIB,    IPSWICH. 


THE  veiy  sound  of  the  word 
'*  Home"  has  a  charm  to  which 
no  one  is  insensihle,  and  which  re- 
petition only  enhances.  However 
much  we  may  crave  after  novelty, 
however  quickly  we  may  tire,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  hearing 
the  same  old  familiar  words  over 
and  over  again,  the  sound  of  this 
word  always  falls  upon  us  like  a 
strain  of  sweet  and  welcome  music. 
We  seem  never  to  tire  of  hearing,  we 
seem  never  to  tire  of  thinking,  about 
home.  The  brightest  and  best,  and 
most  dearly  cherished  of  our  earthly 
associations,  are  those  linked  with 
homes  to  which  we  now  belong,  or 
with  those,  still  remembered,  the 
shelter  and  charities  of  which  we 
once  enjoyed.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered by  us  that  this  home — life,  this 
family — life  which  contributes  so 
largely  to  our  well-being,  and  which 
is  the  foundation  of  the  entire  social 
superstructure,  owes  its  existence  to 
the  will  and  arrangement  of  a  wise 
and  gracious  God ;  and  there  are  few 
things  for  which  we  have  greater 
reason  to  praise  God  than  for  this, 
—that  He  has  set  the  **  solitary  in 
families,'*  that  He  has  instituted 
homes  for  men  to  dwell  in. 

It  may  be  for  our  advantage  to 
consider  the  different  hofMt  which 
God  has  graciously  provided  for  us. 
There  are  three  distinct,  at  least  dis- 
tinguishable, homes,  and  which  withal 
are  most  closely  related. 

I.  There  is  the  eaktblly  home  ; 

THE   HOME    OF    THE  HUMAN   FA9IILT 
IN    THIS  WOULD. 

II.  There  is  the  chusch  ;   the 

fiPiniTUAL  HOME  OF  THE  FAMILY  OP 
THE    FAITHFUL. 

III.  Tliere  is  heaven  ;  the  eteb- 

NAL  HOME    or    THE    BEDEEMED    AND 
GLOnjFIED. 


Though  these  homes  are  so  diffe- 
rent as  to  be  easily  distinguishable, 
yet  they  should  be  closely  related ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  home  in 
each  ease  is,  or  should  be,  character- 
ised by  the  same  features. 

I. — Let  us  loek  at  the  sabthlt 
HOMXs  of  the  children  of  men.  The 
entire  human  race  may  be  considered 
as,  in  some  sort,  a  family,  and  the 
world  at  large  as  its  residence  or 
home.  The  world  is  the  home  which 
belongs  in  common  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  men.  But  this  great  and 
all-comprehensive  community  is  di- 
vided and  sub-divided  into  many 
smaller  communities,  and  we  find 
ourselves  connected  with  some  of 
these  larger  or  smaller  societies  by 
innumerable  ties,  and  so  conneoted 
that  we  could  scarcely  break  awaj 
from  them,  even  had  we  the  desire 
to  do  so.  Whatever  theory  of  so- 
ciety we  may  form,  we  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  admit  the  fact  '*  that 
man  is  born  in  society,  and  there  he 
remains."  God  has  so  constituted 
us  as  to  render  complete  isolation 
almost  impossible, 

'*  Heaven  fonning  each  oa  otber  to 

depend, 
A  master,  or  a  servant,  or  a  friend, 
Bids  each  on  other  for  assistance 

eaU, 
Till  one  man's  weakness  grows  the 

strength  of  all. 
Wants,  frailties,  passions,  closer  still 

ally 
The  common  interest,  or  endear  the 

tie. 
To  these  we  owe  true  friendship,  love 

sincere. 
Each  home-felt  joy  that  life  inherits 

here." 

It  is  with  the  smallest  but  not  least 
important  of  these  manifold  com- 
munities that  we  are  now  concerned. 
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The  family  institution  is  a  divine  in- 
stitution. "  God  setteth  the  solitary 
in  families  ;*'  He  saw  that  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  dwell  alone.  This 
family-life,  this  home-life,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  entire  social  edi- 
fice ;  were  this  to  give  way  the 
whole  superstructure  would  crumble 
down  into  a  hopeless  and  shapeless 
ruin. 

We  have  all  occasion  to  bless 
God  for  our  homes — the  homes  into 
which  we  were  bom,  and  where, 
during  the  helplessness  of  infancy 
and  childhood,  we  were  kindly  and 
constantly  nurtured — and  many  of  us 
have  reason  to  bless  God  for  other 
homes  which  have  gathered,  and,  as 
it  were,  grown  up  around  lis  in  after 
life.  '*  Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  is 
no  place  like  home."  Many  are  able 
— all  should  be  able — to  sympathise 
with  the  sentiment  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  There  is  a  spot  of  earth  supremely 

blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  ihe 

rest; 
Where  man,  creation's  tyrant,  oasts 

aside 
His  sword  and  soeptre,  pageantry 

and  pride ; 
While  in  his  softened  looks  benignly 

blend 
The  sire,  the   son,    the   husband, 

father,  fiieiid ; 
Here  woman  reigns;  the  mother, 

daughter,  wife. 
Strews  with  fresh  flowers  the  narrow 

way  of  life ; 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  her  delightful 

eye 
An  angel  guard  of  loves  and  graces 

lie; 
Around  her  knees  domestio  duties 

meet, 
And  fireside  pleasures  gambol  at  her 

feet." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  high 
esteem  which  men  ought  to  cherish 
in  reference  to  their  homes.  But 
alas !  such  has  been  the  disorganising, 
the  depraving,  the  perverting  influ- 


ence of  sin,  that,  with  many,  instead 
of  being  that 

**  Spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 
A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the 
rest," 

it  is  a  spot  invested  with  no  charm, 
no  attraction — the  spot  where  the 
dullest  and  most  miserable  hours  of 
life  are  spent.  There  are  many 
homes  so  dark,  cheerless  and  un- 
happy that  they  are  homes  only  in 
name,  places  to  be  shunned  with 
feelings  of  dread  rather  than  sought 
with  feelings  of  desire. 

Let  those  who  have  homes  value 
them,  and  try  and  make  them  as 
bright  and  cheerful  and  attractive  as 
possible.  Let  children  show  that 
they  love  and  value  their  homes — 
homes  from  which  they  must  soon 
go  forth— homes  which  may  be  soon 
broken  up— homes  which  in  a  little 
while  will  only  have  existence  in  the 
realm  of  imagination  and  memory. 
Let  parents  try  and  order  their 
homes  in  such  a  way  that  their 
children  shall  feel  that  *'  there  is  no 
place  like  home,"  and  that,  should 
they  live  to  be  old  men  and  women, 
the  fondest  and  most  hallowed  memo- 
ries of  their  lives  shall  be  linked  with 
the  homes  of  their  childhood.  Let 
husbands  and  wives  vie  with  a  wise 
and  loving  and  holy  emulation  to  see 
who  can  do  most  to  render  home 
pleasant  and  happy.  This  world 
would  look  brighter  and  more  beauti- 
ful to  not  a  few  if  more  attention 
were  bestowed  upon  the  claims  of 
home-life. 

It  is  well  for  us,  in  considering 
what  home  may  become,  wliat  home 
may  be  made,  to  disabuse  our  minds 
as  completely  as  possible  of  the  idea 
that  the  happiness  of  home  is  very 
largely  dependent  on  the  abundance 
of  the  things  which  we  may  possess. 
Recent  disclosures  teach  us  that  the 
abodes  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  may 
be  unspeakably  miserable;  while 
many  familiar    instances    serve    to 
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prove  that  the  abode  of  honest  and 
contented  poverty   may  be  a  true 
home,  a  heaven  upon  earth.    A  man's 
life  does  not  consist  in  the  abun- 
dance of  the  things  which  he  possess* 
eth.     The  life  is  more  than  meat, 
the  body  than  raiment.    The  happi- 
ness of  home  does  not  depend  upon 
the  stateliness  of  our  residence,  the 
richness  of  our  furniture,  the  number 
and  obsequiousness  of  our  attendants ; 
but  upon  the  presence  of  features 
which  may  equally  distinguish  the 
family  of  the  peer  and  the  peasant, 
the  home  which  is  located  in  a  palace, 
and  that  which  is  sheltered  by  a  cot- 
tage roof. 

Without  enlarging  upon  them,  a 
few  of  these  distinguishing  features 
may  be  enumerated. 

The  true  home  should  be  the  abode 
of  love,  the  love  of  mutual  relation- 
ship. The  home  is  the  abode  of  a 
family,  and  there  can  be  no  home 
worthy  of  the  name  without  love — 
the  keen  realisation  of  the  family  tie 
— the  existence,  in  some  noticeable 
degree,  of  family  afPection. 

The  true  home  should  be  the  abode 
of  order,    "Order  is  heaven's  first 
law."     The  blessings  of  social  life  are 
dependent    on  the  maintenance  of 
social  order.    There  can  be  no  truly 
happy  home  which  is  not  an  orderly 
home ;  the  order  which  prevails  in 
the  family  must  result  from  the  exer- 
cise of  a  loving  but  firm  authority  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  a  willing,  cheer- 
iul,  loving  subordination  on  the  other. 
The  true  home  should  be  the  abode 
of  peace.    Peace  is  the  consequence 
in  some  large  degree  of  order  ;  a  dis- 
orderly house  is  rarely  a  peaceful 
house;  if  things  do  not  move  on 
smoothly,  innumerable  temptations 
to  break  the  peace  will  occur,  and 
the  charm  of  home  vanishes  so  soon 
as  the  angel  of  peace  takes  her  de- 
parture. 

*  <  Whatever  brawls  disturb  the  street. 
There  should  be  peace  at  home." 


Our  home  should  be  a  sanctuary 
into  the  hallowed  recesses  of  which 
the  strifes  and  conflicts  of  the  world 
may  not  follow  us. 

The  true  home  is  the  abode  of  a 
family  knit  together  by  tk^  hands  of 
undimded  interest  Whatever  con- 
cerns one,  ooncems  all.  The  good  of 
each  is  subordinate  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  That  is  pursued  which 
shall  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  family,  the  comfort  and  benefit  of 
the  home. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  home 
which  is  distinguished  in  any  large 
degree   by  such    features   as   those 
referred  to,  and  others,  scarcely  less 
admirable,  which  have  not  been  enu- 
merated, will  be  the  place  of  habitual 
residence  and   resort.     Against   all 
seducing  influences  which  make  their 
appeal  from  without,  every  member 
of  such  a  household  will  be  armed  by 
the  feeling  that  *'  there  is  no  place 
like  home."     Our  home  should  have 
for  us  an  attraction  which  is  abso- 
lutely unrivalled,  and  if  it  have  not, 
it  is  a  sure  and  certain  sign  that 
there  is    something  very  seriously 
amiss,  either  in  us  or  in  it. 

The  home  will,  can  only  be  all  this, 
in  the  highest,  truest,  best  sense,  in 
the  saifie  proportion  as  it  is  the  abode 
of  cheeirful   and   vntelligent  piety. 
Home-piety  and  home-happiness  will 
ever    go   hand-in-hand ;   they    ever 
have  been,  they  ever  will  be,  inse- 
parable companions.    In  any  human 
abode,  whether  of  rich  or  poor,  let 
the  family  altar  be  erected :  let  every 
thing  be  sanctified  by  prayer  and 
thanksgiving ;  let  the  Lord's-day  be 
observed ;  let  the  Word  and  wiU  of 
God  constitute  the  rule  of  life;  let 
the  tender,  loving,  gracious  Spirit  of 
Christ  be  difiused,  and  there  will 
not,  there  cannot  be»  other  than  a 
happy  home.    Is  there  joy?  it  is 
enhanced.    Is  there  prosperity?  it 
is  rightly  regarded.    Are  there  sor- 
rows P  they  are  shared  by  all,  while 
they  are  sanctified  to  each.    What 
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picture  of  earthly  blessedness  will 
compare  with  that  of  a  family  knit 
together  by  the  ties  not  only  of  na- 
tural affection,  but  also  of  spiritual 
relationship!  Such  a  family  feels 
that  it  is  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
children  can  look  up  beyond  their 
parents  to  the  same  Father  in  heaven ; 
they  are  all  heirs  of  God,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Jesus  Christ ;  the  parents 
advance  towards  the  great  day  of 
account  cheered  by  the  belief  that 
they  will  be  able  to  say  at  last,"  Lord, 
here  are  we,  and  the  children  whom 
thou  hast  given  unto  us."  Thank  God, 
there  are  many  thousands  of  happy 
Christian  homes  in  this  our  own 
land,  and  such  are  the  truest  earthly 
types  of  our  heavenly  home,  and  among 
the  best  earthly  preparations  for  it. 
If  such  a  state  of  things  may  be  at- 
tained to,  even  in  this  siu -stricken 
world,  surely  we  have  reason  to  bless 
God  that  He  hath  **  set  the  solitary 
in  families,"  and  instituted  homes  for 
men  to  dwell  in. 

II. — Let  us  consider  now  another 
home  which  God  has  graciously  pro- 
vided for  us :  He  has  instituted  the 
Chitbch  as  the  spirituaIi  home  of 
the  family  of  the  faithful. 
Here  again  we  may  say  that  God  hath 
set "  the  solitary  in  families."  "VVe  can 
conceive  of  another  order  of  things  as 
possible ;  we  can  conceive  of  our  being 
saved — ^redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  renewed  by  the  grace  and  power 
of  Gk>d's  Spirit,  and  left  to  pursue  our 
way  through  this  world  separately, 
in  isolation,  holding  little  if  any  re- 
ligious intercourse  with  one  another. 
We  can  conceive  of  the  institution  of 
a  system  of  religion  which,  in  this 
world  at  least,  should  have  had  no 
regard  to  the  social  instincts  of  our 
nature.  And  we  have  reason  to 
rejoice  that  what  we  can  conceive  of 
as  possible  is  a  mere  conception — a 
mere  imagination — corresponding  in 
no  degree  with  the  actual  arrange- 
ments of  God.  In  spiritual  things, 
as  in  natural,  God  saw  that  it  was 


not  good  for  man  to  be  alone ;  and 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  social 
instincts  of  our  spiritual  nature, 
He  has  instituted  the  Church,  which 
is  designed  to  be  the  home,  the  spi- 
ritual home  of  the  family  of  the  faith- 
ful so  long  as  they  shall  dwell  in  this 
world. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  utter  a  word 
of  caution.  We  must  distinguish 
between  the  ideal  and  actual  church, 
just  as  we  must  distinguish,  bet  ween 
the  ideal  and  actual  family. 

We  know  what  an  ordinary  earth- 
ly home  ottffht  to  he,  but  we  also 
know  what,  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices,  it  is;  we  know  that 
the  home — where  the  ideal  of  true 
home-life  is  most  abundantly  realised 
— ^is  very  far  from  perfect ;  here,  in- 
deed, we  do  not  dream  of  perfection, 
nor  complain  because  it  is  not  at- 
tained. It  is  j  us t  so  with  the  Chui'ch. 
We  know  in  some  measure  what  the 
Church  of  Christ  ought  to  be.  The 
ideal  Church  floats  before  us  as  a 
vision  of  heavenly  beauty,  as  com- 
pared with  which  the  actually  exist- 
ing Church  appears  earthly  and  com- 
mon-place. But  let  no  one  turn 
aside  from  the  actual  Church  be- 
cause it  is  separated  by  so  broad  an 
interval  from  the  ideid;  we  might 
just  as  reasonably  seclude  ourselves 
from  the  joys,  and  comforts,  and  ad- 
vantages of  domestic  life  because  the 
idea  of  a  true  home  is  never  perfectly 
realised.  The  evil  influence  of  sin 
is  brought  to  bear,  in  some  degree, 
upon  everything  in  this  world;  the 
Church  of  Christ,  as  a  visible  orga- 
nisation, is  not  altogether  exempt 
from  such  influence,  and  so  we  have 
the  actual  church-life  of  this  world 
falling  short  in  sundry  particulars  of 
the  scriptural  standard,  and  of  what 
we  know  it  ought  to  be,  and,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  be. 

But  still,  with  all  its  defects  and 
shortcomings,  we  have  great  reason 
to  praise  God  for  the  institution  of 
the  Church.     We  here  see  God  gra- 
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ciouslj  meeting  the  social  instincts 
of  our  nature ;  setting  *'  the  solitary 
in  families/'  and  providing  us  with 
a  spiritual  home. 

Those  features  which  distinguish 
an  ordinary  home  should  in  a  higher 
degree  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

The  Church  should  he  the  abode 
of  lovSy  the  love  of  mutual  relation- 
ship. It. is  the  home  of  a  family  ; 
the  family  of  the  faithful.  The 
members  of  this  family  may  differ 
Tery  widely  among  themselves  in 
many  respects;  but  with  all  these 
differences  they  are  all  one  in  Christ. 
In  him  "  there  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumci- 
sion,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor 
free  ;  but  Christ  is  all  and  in  all." 

The  Church,  like  the  family, 
should  be  distinguished  by  order. 
Everything  is  to  be  done  decently 
and  in  order.  There  are  laws  issued 
by  Christ,  as  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church,  by  which  in  all  its  move- 
ments it  is  to  be  regulated,  and  there 
are  those  appointed  by  Christ  whose 
office  it  is  to  see  that  these  laws  are 
duly  administered.  In  the  Church 
should  we  see  the  exercise  of  a  wise, 
firm,  loving  and  impartial  authority 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
willing,  cheerful,  loving  subordina- 
tion. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Church  is  the  abode  of  love  and 
order,  it  will  be  the  abode  of  peace. 
The  church  ought  to  be  '*  a  peaceful 
habitation."  The  doors  of  the  church 
should  shut  out  the  noise  and  strife, 
the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
world.  There,  if  nowhere  else  in  all 
the  world,  should  the  troubled  spirit 
be  able  to  find  rest. 

In  the  Church  should  we  see  a 
family  knit  together  hy  the  bands  of 
undivided  interest.  As  personal  sel- 
fishness should  have  no  place  in  a 
family,  so  what  we  may  speak  of  as 
spiritual  selfishness  should  have  no 
place  in  the  Church.     The  advance- 


ment of  a  part  should  only  be  desired 
as  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole :  ''  there  should  be  no 
schism  in  the  body;  but  the  mem- 
bers should  have  the  same  care  one 
for  another,  and  whether  one  member 
suffer  all  the  members  suffer  with  it, 
or  one  member  be  honoured  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it." 

The  church  should  be  like  an 
ordinary  home  in  yet  another  re- 
spect ;  it  should  be  to  us  a  place  of 
habitual  residence  and  resort.  The 
church,  that  portion  of  it  with  which 
we  are  brought  into  association, 
should  be  our  spiritual  home ;  and  as 
every  member  of  a  family  should 
strive  to  make  homo  what  home 
ought  to  be,  so  those  who  compose 
the  Church  of  Christ  should,  by  the 
maintenance  and  manifestation  of 
a  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  devoted 
piety  strive  to  make  the  Church  whac 
God  evidently  designed  it  to  be, — 
the  happy,  contented,  spiritual  home 
of  the  family  of  the  faithful  so  long 
as  they  continue  in  this  life. 

III. — There  is  another  home  which 
God  has  graciously  provided  for  us  : 

HEAVEN  ;  THE  ETERNAL  HOME  OF 
THE    BEDEEMED      AND     GLOKIFIED. 

All  tha^  befalls  us  here,  in  the  ways  of 
providence  and  grace,  is  designed  to 
fit  us,  to  make  us  meet  for  eternal  resi- 
dence in  our  heavenly  home  above. 
"  Heaven  is  our  fatherland ;  heaven  is 
our  home."  What  a  blessed  thing  is 
it,  that,  living  in  a  world  Hke  this,  we 
can  look  forward  to  such  a  home ! 

In  God's  word  heaven  is  very 
attractively  presented  to  us  by  means 
of  many  different  similitudes ;  but 
nothing  can  suggest  more  delightful 
and  satisfying  ideas  to  our  minds  than 
the  representation  of  heaven  as  our 
home.  There  is  no  place  like  home. 
There  is  no  word  of  enchantment 
which  speaks  so  directly  to  the  heart  as 
that  sweet,  simple  word  '*  home."  Its 
very  sound  falls  like  Gilead's  balm 
upon  the  weary  and  world-tried 
spirit.      There  are  thoughts   which 
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that  fiuniliar  word  ean  awaken,  of 
quiet  joy  and  long-loved  faces,  which 
no  other  word  of  haman  utterance 
can  awake,  not  city,  nor  kingdom,  nor 
paradise  eren. 

In  every  place  hut  one  we  may 
suffer  from  an  almost  insupportable 
sense  of  strangeness  and  desolation, 
for  which  no  splendour,  no  affluence 
can  compensate ;  but  in  heaven,  our 
Father's  house,  we  shall  feel  at  home. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this 
family  idea  runs  througli  the  whole 
of  our  religion,  and  is  one  of  its  most 
marked  features.  Sin  is  represented 
as  disturbing  the  harmony,  as  breaking 
up  the  unity,  of  God's  family.  Our 
spiritual  alienation  is  spoken  of  as  the 
wandering  of  rebellious  children  from 
home.  We  are  "strangers" — "foreign- 
ers"— **  far  off."  Christ's  is  a  reooncil- 
ing  work ;  its  design  is  to  restore  con- 
cord, harmony,  family  union.  We  are 
"  brought  nigh,"  we  are  "  made  one." 
We  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption. 
We  are  made  sons.  We  receire  the 
power,  the  privilege  of  becoming  the 
children  of  God;  and,  as  such,  we 
are  made  free  of  all  that  belongs  to 
our  Facer's  house.  Heaven  is  the 
foil  realisation  of  the  Christian's 
home,  as  the  Church  on  earth  is  the 
approximate  one ;  and  those  featuies 
whieh  only  in  an  imperfect  and 
limited  degree  distinguish  the  Church 
on  earth,  will  distinguish  in  a  higher^ 
yes,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  home 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven. 

As  we  think  of  heaven  as  our  home 
we  have  awakened  within  tis  ideas 
of  joy,  and  rest,  and  peacefulness. 
"  lyying  is  but  going  home ;"  the  rery 
words  seem  to  breathe  quietness 
ereii  amid  all  the  storm  and  sti'ife  of 
earth.  What  joy  to  be  able  to  say 
and  feel  that  we  are  going  home !  In 
tile  same  proportion  as  we  realise  the 
fact  that  heaven  is  our  home,  we  shall 
go  thitherwards  with  a  certain,  simple, 
unpresumptuous  confidence.  Even  had 
we  the  right  of  entrance,  we  should  be 
almost  appalled  at  the  thought  of 


entering  the  eternal  city,  flooded 
with  the  glory  of  the  unveiled  pre- 
sence, thronging  with  the  multitude 
of  Gx)d*s  elder  and  un fallen  children ; 
but  when  we  think  of  it  as  our  home 
those  apprehensions  are  quieted.  It 
matters  not  how  splendid  that  home ; 
how  crowded  with  angelic  hosts  and 
ministering  spirit8,who8e  commingled 
voices  shall  greet  us  as  the  sound  of 
many  waters,  and  who,  performing 
their  swift  service,  shall  flash  across 
our  vision  like  a  flame  of  fire, — we 
shall  *'  feel  at  home  ;"  we  are  sure  of  a 
Father's  welcome,  and  we  are  equally 
sure  that  heaven's  mightiest  angels 
will  rejoice  to  claim  kindred  with 
those  whom  Christ  is  not  ashamed 
to  call  His  brethren.  Thus  shall 
we  pass  through  the  gates  into  the 
city,  and,  undismayed  by  the  bright- 
ness of  the  glory,  and  sustained  by 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  we  shall  "  feel 
at  home  *'  as  we  walk,  with  emotions 
of  wondering  joy  and  adoring  gra- 
titude, through  the  many  mansions 
of  our  Father's  house. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on 
earth  the  highest  and  purest  forms 
of  happiness  are  found  within  the 
home-circle,  and  would  be  found  in 
every  home  but  for  sin ;  but  whare 
most  abundantly  realised  the  hap- 
piness is  not  continuous  or  uniform. 
Where  will  you  find  a  home  on  earth 
which  has  not  some  source  of  grief, 
some  root  of  bitterness  springing  up 
to  trouble  it?  If  we  discover  a 
home  happily  and  singularly  exempt 
from  anxiety  and  trouble,  we  know 
it  is  not  exempt  from  the  visitation 
of  death.  The  shadow  of  death  must 
descend;  the  home  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  broken  up  ;  the  members  of 
the  household  must  be  scattered 
abroad.  But  there,  in  the  heavenly 
home,  there  is  no  change,  no  death ; 
the  joy  is  a  perpetual  joy ;  from  that 
home  the  children  shall  go  out  no 
more  for  ever. 

Let  us  value,  then,  the  earthly 
home  in  which,  in  God's  good  ^ro- 
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vidence,  we  are  placed ;  let  us  value 
the  spiritual  home  to  which,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  we  have  been  admitted ; 
and  let  us  look  forward  with  desire 
to  that  home  which  remaineth,  in 
which  we  hope  to  dwell  throughout 
eternity  with  God  himself,  and  those 
loved  ones  of  whom  we  think  as 
*^not  lost,  but  gone  before." 

* '  How  sweet  to  think  that  all  who  love 
l^e  Saviour's  precious  name, 


Who  look  by  faith  to  Him  above, 

And  own  FTis  gentle  claim, 
Though  severed  wide  by  land  or  sea, 
Are  members  of  one  family. 

'*  Yes,  they  are  one — ^though  some, 
we  know, 
Have  reached  the  home  of  love ; 
But  those  who  yet  remain  below 

Are  one  with  those  above : 
In  that  bright  world  are  maasions 

fair, 
And  (HI  will  soon  be  gathered  there." 


%\t  ^nni^ilattim  of  %  ^kkeb. 


IT  is  said  that  the  number  of  dis- 
.  believers  in  the  everlasting  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  rapidly 
increasing.  They  affirm  that  the 
commonly  received  opinions  respect- 
ing "  hell-torments ''  are  not  founded 
in  truth.  The  wicked,  they  assure 
us,  will  not  suffer  at  all.  They  will 
simply  be  put  out  of  existence.  They 
will  be  annihilated. 

It  would  be  well  if  they  would  ex- 
plain their  meaning.  Do  they  wish 
us  to  believe  that  the  wicked  are 
literally  annihilated — ^that  nothing 
of  them  exists  ?  That,  according  to 
the  teachings  of  philosophy,  is  im- 
possible. I  find  the  following  obser- 
vations in  a  discourse  by  a  lively 
writer  of  the  last  century :  "  A  pro- 
phet says  that  the  Creator  wdghd  the 
dust  and  measured  the  water  when  He 
made  the  world.  He  calculated  to 
a  nicety ;  and  so  much  water,  so  much 
air,  and  so  on,  went  to  make  up  such 
a  world  as  this.  The  first  quantity 
is  here  still;  and  though  man  can 
gather  and  scatter,  move,  mix  and 
immix,  yet  he  can  destroy  nothing ; 
the  putrefaction  of  one  thing  is  a 
preparation  for  the  being,  and  the 
bloom,  and  the  beauty  of  another. 
Thus  a   tree    gathers    nourishment 


from  its  own  fallen  leaves,  when  they 
decay.  Something  gathers  up  all 
fragments,  and  nothing  is  lost."* 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  one  word  (diroAAv/u). 
This  word,  the  Rev.  E.  White  says 
(in  a  letter  recently  published  in  the 
Christian  JFbrW  newspaper),  "sig- 
nifies nothing  else,  when  human  life 
is  the  object,  than  literal  destruction. 
It  never  does,  and  never  can,  signify 
in  Greek,  to  torment  for  ever  J*  And 
Dr.  Welijrmouth,  of  MiU  Hill  School, 
is  reported  by  Mr.  White  as  assert- 
ing that  he  ^  fails  to  conceive  a 
grosser  misinterpretation  of  language 
than  when  the  five  or  six  strong^ 
words  which  the  Greek  tongue  pos- 
sesses, signifying  'destroy'  or  'des- 
truction,' are  explained  to  mean 
maintaining  an  everlasting  but 
wretched  existence.  To  translate 
black  as  white  is  nothing  to  this." 

Do  not  these  gentlemen  know  that 
many  words  are  used,  not  only  in  the 
Scriptures  but  in  all  writings,  in 
senses  greatly  varying  from  their 
original  design  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  there  are  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  meanings  of  words?     Are 

*  Bobinson's  Village  Sermons,  p.  422. 
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there  not  universal  terms  constantly 
meeting  their  eyes,  which,  if  literally 
translated,  would  convey  nonsense  or 
untruth  to  the  mind  ?  Does  not  the 
word  ^'  all,"  in  passages  innumerable, 
mean  "  many,"  and  even  "  some  "  ? 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told  hy  the 
sacred  historian  that  *'  all  the  cattle 
of  Egypt  died "  by  the  *'  grievous 
murrain;"  while  the  next  plague, 
the  ^*  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains  " 
fell  ''upon  man  and  upon  beast;" 
and  in  the  plague  following,  that  of 
the  hailstorm,  the  Egyptian  who 
'*  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord  among 
the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  his 
servants  and  his  cattle  flee  into  the 
houses,  and  he  that  regarded  not  the 
word  of  the  Lord  left  his  servants 
and  his  cattle  in  the  field "  (Exod." 
ix.  6,10,20,21). 

True,  the  word  d?roAAv/u  means 
*'  to  destroy  utterly,  to  kill,  to  slay," 
but  it  also  means  ''to  demolish,  to 
lay  waste,  to  spoil,  to  lose,  to  be 
wretqhed,"  and  to  inflict  or  suffer 
injury,  yet  such  injury  as  admits  of 
recovery  or  restoration.  The  piece 
of  money  was  "  lost  " — ^but  it  was 
found  again.  The  sheep  was  "  lost," 
but  afterwards  brought  back  to  the 
fold.  The  prodigal  son,  who  *'  wasted 
his  substance  in  riotous  living,"  and 
was  morally  dead,  was  restored  to  the 
famUy,  and  the  delighted  father  ex- 
claimed, "  This  my  son  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again ;  he  was  lost  and  is 
found ''  (Luke  xv.  6,  9,  24). 

The  word  in  question  is  ordin- 
arily employed  in  the  Septuagint 
for  the  Hebrew  word  "T?^,  which 
has  these  meanings,  according  to 
Gesenius,  "  to  lose  one's  self,  to  be 
lost,  to  perish,  to  be  destroyed,  to 
be  wretched,  miserable  i"  and  then, 
in  Piel,  "  to  lose,  to  cause  to  wander, 
to  destroy."  But  it  is  also  used  by 
those  translators  as  the  proper  ex- 
ponent of  many  other  Hebrew  words, 
upwards  oi forty  in  number,  some  of 
which  bear  no  reference  whatever  to 
destruction. 


Sometimes  the  word  is  used  in  re- 
ference to  death.  "Herod will  seek  the 
young  child  to  destroy  him  "  (Matt, 
ii.  13).  "The  flood  came  and  de- 
stroyed them  all "  (Luke  xvii.  27). 
"He  also  perished"  (Acts  v.  37). 
Now,  we  have  already  seen  that 
death  is  not  destruction.  The  man 
who  dies  does  not  literally  perish. 
His  soul  lives  on.  His  body  falls  a 
prey  to  corruption,  but  it  will  live 
again. 

Sometimes  a  thing  is  said  to 
perish  when  it  is  rendered  perma- 
nently unfit  for  its  accustomed  use. 
So  it  is  afi&rmed  of  the  bottles  that 
"  burst "  and  are  *'  marred,"  that  they 
"perish  "  (Matt.  ix.  17 ;  Mark  ii.  22  ; 
Luke  V.  37). 

Sometimes  the  idea  of  defeat  is 
presented,  as  when  a  man  is  baffled 
or  overcome.  "  I  will  destroy  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  "  (1  Cor.  i.  19). 

Sometimes  the  word  imports 
danger,  loss,  injury,  ruin.  "De- 
stroy not  him  with  thy  meat,  for 
whom  Christ  died"  (Rom.  xiv.  15). 
"  Through  thy  knowledge  shall  thy 
weak  brother  perbh,  for  whom  Christ 
died?"  (1  Cor.  viii.  11).  That 
"weak"  Christian  was  grieved  and 
stumbled,  not  annihilated,  when  he 
was  "  destroyed  "  by  the  inconside- 
rate conduct  of  his  brother.  The 
"  destruction  and  perdition  "  threat 
to  those  who  "  will  be  rich  "  (1  Tim. 
vi.  9),  refer  to  the  state  of  ruin — 
spiritual,  and  sometimes  tempoial — 
into  which  such  men  often  fall,  even 
in  this  life.  "  The  world  that  then 
was,"  says  Peter  (2  Epist.  iii.  6), 
"being  overflowed  with  water,  perish- 
ed ;"  bat  it  was  not  annihilated. 

Another  word  is  found  in  1  Thess. 
i.  29(oX€6pos),which,  Mr.  White  says, 
"  is  the  strongest  word  the  Greek 
language  contains  for  utter  abolition" 
Our  translators  render  it  "  destruc- 
tion." But  the  same  word  occurs  in 
1  Cor.  V.  6.  The  "  destruction  of  the 
flesh  "  to  which  the  incestuous  man 
was    sentenced   was    certainly    not 
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annihilation,  but  the  infliction  of 
pain — punishment ;  and  he  was  after- 
wards restored. 

What,  then,  is  the  destruction  of 
the  soul  ?  What  takes  place  when 
the  sinner  '*  perishes "?  Does  he 
cease  to  exist  r  Is  he  annihilated  ? 
Far  from  it.  **  Eternal  life,"  as  has 
been  sufficiently  proved,  is  the  ever- 
lasting enjoyment  of  God's  favour  in 
the  world  of  purity — the  holy  happi- 
ness of  the  never-dying  soiil.  It  is 
promised  to  the  believer  that  he  shall 
not  "  perish,"  but  have  **  everlasting 
life."  To  **  perish  "  is  the  opposite 
to  that  *'  everlasting  life,"  that  is,  it 
is  the  experience  of  the  righteous 
anger  of  God  against  sin,  in  the  un- 
utterable miseries  of  the  world  of 
punishment.  The  phrase  "  everlast- 
ing destruction  "  is  obviously  equiva- 
lent to  "  indignation  and  wrath,  tribu- 
lation and  anguish,"  with  the  addition 
of  the  idea  of  endlessness  (Rom.  ii. 
6—10). 

Once  more.  The  inspired  writers 
always  speak  of  future  punishment 
in  terms  that  indicate  the  most 
poignant  distress — intolerable  pain. 
Whatever  figures  are  employed, 
whatever  representations  are  given, 
that  punishment  is  something  that 
will  be  felt.  What  else  can  be  the 
meaning  of  such  expressions  as 
'*  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  " — 
"  tribulation  and  anguish  " — •*  tor- 
ment" ?  Who  does  not  see  that  they 
are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  annihilation  i  In  short, 
we  are  driven  to  adopt  one  of  these 
alternatives, — either  the  words  of  the 
Bible,  descriptive  of  the  future  misery 
of  the  ungodly,  are  to  be  understood 
in  their  plain  and  common  accepta- 
tion, or  else  that  book  sorely  deceives 
as  by  threatening  us  with  pain  and 
punishment  which  will  never  be  in- 
flicted. Which  of  these  alternatives 
shall  we  accept  ?  Must  we  not  say, 
"  Let  God  be  true,  but  every  man  a 
liar  "?  And  every  man  is  a  liar,  who 
teUs  us  that  the  Almighty,  all-holy 


God  wants  either  the  power  or  the 
will  to  punish  rebels  against  Him, 
and  therefore  merely  puts  them  out  of 
the  way — or,  that  He  does  not  mean 
what  He  says. 

I  pass  on  to  another  view  of  the 
subject.  The  advocates  of  the  anni- 
hilation scheme  differ  among  them- 
selves with  regard  to  the  time  of  the 
annihilation. 

Some  maintain  that  it  takes  place 
at  death— that  when  a  wicked  man 
dies,  he  literally  comes  to  his  end. 
If  so,  that  man,  of  course,  undergoes 
no  punishment.  He  may  have  spent 
a  long  life  in  disobedience  to  all  the 
laws  of  the  Almighty,  and  revelled  in 
all  manner  of  vice,  without  restraint ; 
and  now  God  has  simply  let  him  go. 
According  to  the  theory  of  these  per- 
sons, that  wicked  man  will  never  feel 
or  know  anything  of  the  anger  of 
God  against  sin.  He  has  lived  in 
defiance  of  Jehovah  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence,  and  has 
dropped  out  of  being  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  justice. 

Others  are  shocked  at  this  kind  of 
annihilation.  They  see  that  it  ia  op- 
posed to  the  Apostolic  declaration: 
"It  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to 
die,  but  after  this  the  judgment" 
(Heb.  ix.  fi8) :  and  they  have  there- 
fore devised  another  expedient.  They 
tell  us  that  the  wicked  will  be  raised 
again  at  the  last  day,  brought  to 
judgment,  sentenced,  and  then  anni- 
hilated. They  affirm  that  thisvrill 
be  the  **  everlasting  punishment "  of 
the  ungodly.  Strange  punishment ! 
Why,  it  is  as  if  God  should  say  to 
them,  "  Miserable  sinners,  go  away; 
you  shall  lie  for  ever  under  my  wrath, 
but  f/ou  will  never  feel  it  !*  I  will 
only  ask,  is  this  worthy  of  God  ? 

There  is  yet  a  third  variety  of 
these  annihilationists.  They  see 
clearly  that  the  positions  held  by  the 
other  two  are  untenable,  and  they 
think  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  as- 
serting that  the  wicked  will  be  raided 
from  the  dead,  and  that  after  the 
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judgment  tbej  mH  be  punished ;  but 
that  though  the  punishment  will  be 
inflicted  for  a  long  time,  how  long 
no  one  knows,  it  will  at  length  cease, 
and  then  they  will  be  annihilated.  I 
cannot  think  it  necessary  to  spend 
much  time  in  exposing  this  theory. 
It  is  nothing  but "  the  baseless  fabric 
of  a  vision."  Where,  in  the  New 
Testament,  do  the  Apostles  tell  us 
that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked 
will  be  temporary?  Point  out,  if 
you  can,  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  declared  that  there  is  hope  for 
the  man  who  has  died  in  his  sin.  No ! 
— the  blessedness  and  the  misery 
will  be  co-extensive.  Our  Lord  used 
the  same  word  in  describing  both. 
The  "punishment"  of  the  wicked 
will  last  as  long  as  the  "  life"  of  the 
righteous.  If  the  one  may  come  to 
an  end  so  may  the  other.  But  di- 
vine truth  declares  that  both  will 
be  "  everlasting  "  (Matt.  xxv.  46).» 

Look  at  it,  too,  in  another  point  of 
view.  The  ungodly  man  is  sent  away 
to  punishment.  He  is  sent  away  as 
he  is  J  in  his  ungodliness — and  he  is 
sent  io  be  punished.  It  is  punish- 
ment, and  nothing  more.  It  does 
not  soften  his  heart.  It  is  neither 
adapted  or  designed  to  produce 
that  effect.  He  goes  into'4;be  prison 
an  ungodly  man;  he  sins  all  the 
time;  and  he  will  come  out  in  a 
worse  state  than  he  went  in — a  more 
imgodly  man  than  ever.  If  he  owed 
ten  thousand  talents  at  the  beginning 
(to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  one 
of  the  parables),  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  pay  off  the  debt  by  punish- 
ment— which  it  is  not — he  will  owe 
ten  thousand  more  when  the  term  is 
ended,  and  that  debt,  according  to 
the  theory,  will  never  be  paid  at  all, 

*  Two  words  are  usod  ia  the  authorised 
voraion.  The  punUhment  is  said  to  be 
"everlasting,"  and  the  life  "eternal." 
But  the  Greek  word  &iw»io*,  is  used  iq 
both  instances,  and  the  same  English  word 
should  have  been  emploved  in  bo&.  "  Ever- 
lasting life"  should  be  substituted  for 
"  life  eternal." 


for  the  criminal  will  be  put  out  of 
existence.  But  I  will  not  go  on — 
the  absurdity  of  the  notion  now  ad- 
verted to  must  be  manifest  to  every 
honest  thinker. 

One  more  consideration  claims  no- 
tice.    What  is  the  moral  tendency  of 
the  annihilation  theory  ?     If  you  tell 
sinners  that  if  they  do  not  repent  of 
their  sins  they  will  cease  to  exist 
when  they  die,  will  it  reclaim  them  ? 
Will  it  stop  one  man  in  his  rebellious 
career?     How  can  it  be  expected? 
It  will  be  just  telling  him  that  there 
will  be  no  hereafter — the  very  thing 
he  wished  for,  but  scarcely  dared  to 
believe.     Assure  men   of  the   fact 
that  death,  to  the  wicked,  is  anni- 
hilation, and  they  will  exclaim, ''  A 
short  life  and  a  merry  one  " — "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die."     The  history   of  the    French 
revolution  furnishes  a  horrible  com- 
ment on  the  dogma.     ''My  abode 
will  soon  be  in  annihilation,"  said 
Danton,  one  of  the  chief  actors  in 
that  dreadful  tragedy.     Steeled  and 
stupifiedby  the  thought,  he  sat  calmly 
on   the  bench  as  minister  of  mis- 
called justice,  and  doomed  hundreds 
to  death  without  feeling  a  pang  of 
remorse.      "  Death,"    they    said    in 
those  days,  ''is  an  eternal  sleep,"  and 
then  they  went  to  their  plunderings, 
their  debaucheries,  and  their  massa- 
cres, with  glee  infernal.     What  won- 
der !     Did  not  the  tree  produce  its 
natural  fruit  ? 

We  must  come,  then,  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  wicked  is 
"  driven  away  in  his  wickedness  "  he 
enters  into  a  state  of  endless  woe. 
It  is  his  own  doing,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  so,  strikes  dag- 
gers into  his  soul.  Men  of  G-od 
strove  to  pluck  him  "as  a  brand 
from  the  burning,"  but  he  refused 
their  help,  and  rushed  on  to  destruc- 
tion. We  may  weep  over  the  ruin, 
and  be  stirred  up  to  more  earnest 
effort  for  the  deliverance  of  others  ; 
but   we  may  not  sympathise   with 
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those  who  shrink  from  the  truth  of 
scripture  on  this  suhject,  hecause  of 
its  supposed  inconsistency  with  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God.  It  is 
not  hefitting  or  reverent  to  indulge 
in  objections  founded  on  presumed 
beneyolent  feelings.  It  is  not  genu- 
ine benevolence  which  murmurs  at 
the  divine  justice,  or  would  hinder 
its  exercise.  '*  A  God  all  mercy  is 
a  Qod  unjust."  Our  views  of  the 
evil  of  sin  are  vastly  imperfect.  We 
are  utterly  unable  to  conceive  of  its 
deserts,  and  we  ought  to  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  charging  God  with 
harshness  for  punishing  impenitent 
offenders,  or  thinking  of  ELim  as  cruel 
because  He  suffers  them  to  continue 
in  their  misery.  In  such  a  case,  pity 
or  benevolence  is  out  of  place*  We 
have  no  right  to  look  with  tenderness 
on  those  whom  God's  law  has 
righteously  condemned  for  their  re- 
hellion,  nor  to  harbour  thoughts 
which  would  tend  to  a  subversion  of 
His  throne.  His  justice  must  be  vin- 
dicated.    He  is  '^  a  God  of  truth  and 


without  iniquity"  (Deut.  xxxii.  4). 
It  is  ours  to  bow  with  submission  to 
His  holy  will,  and  to  exclaim  with 
the  patriarch  Abraham,  '*  Shall  not 
the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 
— and  with  the  redeemed  in  glory, 
**  Even  so,  Lord  God  Almighty,  true 
and  righteous  are  thy  judgments " 
(Rev.  xvi.  7). 

The  patristic  history  of  the  anni- 
hilation dogma  would  be  interesting 
to  the  curious.  The  first  of  the  so- 
called  "  fathers  *'  who  propounded  it 
was  Arnobius  (died  a.d.  326).  of 
whom  Mosheim  says, — *^  This  rheto- 
rician, who  was  superficial  in  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  doctrines,  has 
commingled  great  errors  with  impor- 
tant truths,  and  has  set  forth  a 
strange  philosophical  kind  of  reli- 
gion, very  different  from  that  ordin- 
arily received."  But  it  is  unprofit- 
able to  cater  for  amusement.  It  is 
sufficient  to  abide  by  ''the  law  and 
the  testimony." 

J.  M.  Cbamp. 

Wolfville^  Nova  Scotia. 
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ABOUT  A  SABBATH  FOE  EVEEY  AGE  OF  THE  WOBLD. 


"  THE  SKVKNTK  DAY. 


»> 


THE  Czeator  who  made  man,  made 
for  man  a  day  which  He  sepa- 
rated and  fenced  about  for  his 
special  advantage.  He  knew  the 
requirements  of  his  physical  and  spi- 
ritual nature,  and  allotted  him  six 
days  for  his  ordinary  occupations, 
but  reserved  one  seventh  portion  of 
his  time  for  sacred  uses.  And  this 
aeventh  portion  of  time,  which  was 


every  seventh  day,  was  given  to  man 
as  man,  to  be  a  blessing  to  him 
through  all  the  changes  of  dispen- 
sations, and  rites,  and  increasing 
revelations.  This  comprehensive 
view  of  the  Divine  purpose  is  in 
keeping  with  the  decisions  of  the 
great  Teacher  when  He  reproved  the 
Jews.  "The  Sabbath,"  He  said, 
*'  was  made  for  man^  and  not  man 
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for  the  Sabbath."  Man  was  not 
made.  He  teaches,  to  adapt  himself 
as  best  he  could  to  an  already  exist- 
ing arrangement,  whether  fitted  for 
him  or  not.  It  was  made  for  him, 
made  for  his  advantage.  Do  not, 
therefore.  He  says,  permit  a  man  to 
be  famished  rather  than  rub  out  a 
few  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath-day. 
When  our  Lord  says  '*  the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,"  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  He  meant  it  was  made 
for  one  small  nation,  who  were  just 
a  firagment  of  the  human  family.  And 
when  He  adds  '*  and  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,"  His  words  point  us  back 
to  man  when  he  was  made. 

The  history  of  the  Sabbath,  traced 
from  the  commencement  of  man's 
existence,  will  show  that  it  was  meant 
for  men  of  every  age.  "  God  rested ," 
we  are  told,  "  on  the  seventh  day  from 
all  His  work  which  He  had  made. 
And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day, 
and  sanctified  it "  (Gen.  ii.  %  3). 

Here  are  two  things  noted.  God 
rested,  rather  ceased,  from  His  work 
on  the  seventh  day  (probably  the 
sixth  was  meant,  so  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint),  and  having  ended 
his  labours  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
rested  on  the  seventh,  he  blessed 
and  sanctified  the  day.  *'  He  blessed 
it."  Who  was  to  get  the  blessing  ? 
Himself  or  man?  "He  sanctified 
it."  For  whose  use  and  advantage  ? 
His  own  or  His  creatures*  ?  Cer- 
tainly for  the  use  of  those  He  had 
made.*     He,   no   doubt,  was  to  be 

*  If  there  be,  or  should  be,  facts  tha^ 
require  the  six  days  in  which  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  &c.,  to  be  long  periods, 
the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  at  the  time 
of  man's  creation  is  quite  as  easily  reconcil- 
ed with  the  existenoeofsuchperioas  as  its  in- 
stitution in  the  wilderness ;  for  in  either 
case  man's  six  days  of  labour  are  compared 
with  God's  six  days  of  working  -(Exod. 
XX.  11). 

In  neither  case,  however,  is  there  a  ne- 
cessity that  God's  days  should  be  the  same 
in  duration  as  man's  days.  To  Him  a 
thousand  years  are  but  as  yesterday  when  it 
is  past ;  but  man,  with  nis  span  of  exist- 


praised  for  His  wonderful  works  and 
His  favour  to  man;  but  who  was 
to  praise  Him  ?  Unquestionably  all 
His  works  praise  Him;  but  could 
any  other  product  of  His  hand  than 
man  offer  special  praise  on  an  ap- 
pointed day  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
it  is  set  apart  as  a  memorial  of  the 
Divine  rest — that  it  celebrates  the 
power  and  goodness  of  Jehovah,  as 
seen  in  His  creative  acts — that "  God 
hallowed  it  as  touching  Himself,  and 
not  as  touching  iis"  (Milton). 

But  the  two-fold  relation  of  the 
Sabbath-day  to  God  as  His  day  of 
rest,  and  to  man  for  his  holy  keep- 
ing, is  not  only  shown  in  Genesis  ii. 
2,  3,  but  is  confirmed  by  Moses,  as 
he  reminds  the  Israelites  of  their 
Sabbath  duties  in  the  wilderness. 
He  says,  "  Remember  the  Sabbath- 
day,  to  keep  it  holy For  in 

six  days  the  Lord  made  the  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it. ' '  They 
(men)  were  to  keep  it  holy,  for  the 
Lord  had  hallowed  and  blessed  it. 
It  was  hallowed  "  ae  touching  "  men. 
They  were  to  keep  holy  the  day  on 
which  God  rested.  They  were  to 
keep  holy,  too,  not  a  day  first  ap- 
pointed by  Moses,  but  instituted  in 
Eden. 

Nor  is  the  argument  at  aU  weak- 
ened by  the  fact  that  another  reason 

ence,  must  have  short  working-days  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  labour.  And 
assuming  that  God's  six  days  of  work  were 
long  periods,  it  may  be  that  the  seyenth 
day,  on  which  God  rested,  being  after  man 
was  created,  and  when  man's  time  had 
beg^un  to  be  measured  by  nights  and  days, 
was  an  ordinary  day,  common  to  God  as 
TTiH  day  of  rest,  and  to  man  as  his  day  of 
worship. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  theorise  on 
this  question,  for  the  settlement  of  which 
it  may  be  wise  to  wait.  He  wishes  only 
to  show  that  if  the  theory  of  long  periods 
be  adopted,  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
early  institution  of  the  Sabbath  on  that 
ground. 
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for  keeping  the  Sabbath  was  given, 
as  in  Deut.  t.  15.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional motive.  The  deliverance  from 
Egypt  would  be  added  to  the  Sab- 
bath song.  The  reasons  for  keeping 
a  day  may  be  cumulative. 

The  desert  offers  its  testimony. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  sojoiurned 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  on  a  certain 
day  Moses  said,  '^  To-morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  holy  Sabbath  ;"  and  when 
the  Sabbath-day  had  come,  he  added, 
*'  To-davis  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord'* 
(Exod.  xvi.  23,  25).  It  will  not  be 
doubted  that  man  had  the  Sabbath 
through  the  time  of  the  prophets. 
It  was  carefully  observed  at  the  time 
when  eur  Lord  made  His  appear- 
ance on  earth,  who  Himself  seems 
to  have  honoured  it  from  His  youth 
up.  '^  He  came  to  Nazareth/*  says 
one  of  the  evangelists,  *'  where  He 
had  been  brought  up  ;  and,  as  His 
custom  was,  went  into  the  83rnagogue 
on  the  Sabbath-day."  It  was  His 
custom  not  only  to  keep  a  day  of 
Test,  but  to  visit  the  synagogue.  For 
purposes  like  these  the  day  was 
sanctified.  It  was  a  day  of  rest 
from  men's  ordinary  employments, 
and  a  day  of  religious  worship  and 
joy.  *'  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying.  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  the  feasts 
fassemblies]  of  the  Lord,  which  ye 
shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convoca- 
tions, even  these  are  my  feasts."  Of 
these  the  Sabbaths  were  the  prin- 
cipal, for  He  continues,  ^*  Six  days 
shall  work  be  done  :  but  the  seventh 
day  is  the  Sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy 
convocation  "  (Lev.  xxiii.  2,  3).  Pass- 
ing to  the  time  of  Isaiah*  Jehovah 
says,  **  If  thou  turn  away  [restrain] 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing 
thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and 
call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy 
of  the  Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt 
honour  Him,  not  doing  thine  own 
ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  plea- 
sure, nor  speaking  thine  own  words : 
then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 


Lord"  (Iviii.  13,  14).  Besides 
making  God*s  hallowed  day  a  day 
of  rest  from  men's  own  labour,  plea- 
sure, thinking,  and  speaking,  in 
which  it  is  implied  that  they  should 
do  God*s  w5rk,  and  think  and  speak 
for  Him ;  it  is  required  that  they 
shall  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the 
holy  of  Jehovah.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  from  the  beginning  down  to  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  men  had  a  Sab- 
bath. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  the 
battle-field  of  the  question.  Those 
who  deny  the  early  obligation  of  the 
sabbatic  institute,  affirm  that  it  was 
a  Jewish  ordinance,  which  had  no 
existence  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world.  They  find  its  institution  in 
the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Exodus,  and 
demand  that  we  shall  surrender  to 
them  the  previous  twenty-five  cen- 
turies of  the  world's  history  as  a 
time  during  which  no  Sabbath  sun 
cheered  the  world.  That  it  may  be 
a  Jewish  appointment,  it  ought  to 
have  a  Jewish  origin,  and  it  is  awk- 
ward to  find  it  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  celebrated  as  the  day  of 
God*s  rest,  and  sanctified  and  blessed 
by  Him.  In  view  of  this  difficidty, 
it  has  bef  n  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
the  statement  in  Genesis  was  made 
by  anticipation-^that  as  Jeremiah 
was  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
though  his  actual  sanctification  oc- 
curr^  long  after  his  birth,  so  the 
Sabbath  was  named  in  connection 
with  the  creation,  though  not  ac- 
tually instituted  tiU  many  centuries 
after.  But  these  are  not  parallel 
cases.  Jeremiah  was  set  apart  to  a 
great  work  which  he  could  not  ac- 
tually do  while  an  in&nt ;  man  could 
use  the  Sabbath,  and  needed  it  long 
before  the  revelations  of  the  wilder* 
Hess.  In  this  case,  too,  God  hal- 
lowed and  blessed  the  day  on  which 
He  ceased  from  His  labours.  Dr 
Hcssey,  in  his ''  Bampton  Lectures," 
says  the  revelation  (of  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  the  Sabbath)  was  made  to 
Moees,  not  to  Adam.  Assuming  that 
it  was  so,  it  would  be  a  revelation  of 
pftst  things  ;  history  revealed  in  the 
past,  as  prophecy  is  a  revelation  of 
the  future.  Why,  then,  should  the 
appointment  of  a  Sabbath  be  an  anti- 
cipation anymore  than  the  offerings 
of  Abel  and  the  translation  of  £noch  P 

The  principal  arguments  urged  in 
support  of  this  view  may  be  classed 
imder  three  heads : 

First,  there  is  the  argument  aris* 
rag  from  the  ceremonial  aspect  of  the 
Sabbath .  Sabbath  keeping,  as  it  is  en- 
joined in  Exodus  xxxi.  14,  looks  very 
much  like  a  Jewish  and  temporary 
requirement.  "  Ye  shall  keep  the 
Sabbath  therefore,"  is  the  Divine 
injunction,  *'  for  it  is  holy  unto  you : 
ereryone  that  defilethit  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  for  whosoever  doeth 
any  work  therein,  shall  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people."  But  can 
no  great  moral  precept,  or  perpetual 
ordinance  be  associated  for  a  time 
with  things  that  are  to  be  done 
away?  Can  there  be  no  living 
kernel  within  a  temporary  incrusta- 
tion ?  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy 
a  man  is  put  to  death  for  gathering 
sticks  on  the  Sabbath-day,  which 
would  not  be  done  in  patriarchal  or 
gospel  times ;  does  it  follow  that  the 
day  itself  cannot  belong  to  another 
dispensation  ?  The  stubborn  and 
rebellious  son  who  would  not  obey 
the  voice  of  his  father  or  his  mother 
was  to  be  stoned  by  the  men  of  the 
city  where  he  dwelt ;  does  the  ab- 
rogation of  this  social  Jewish  regu- 
lation carry  away  with  it  the  great 
moral  statute,  '*  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  **  ?  Had  that  never 
been  a  duty  before  the  law  was  given 
in  the  desert  ?  Both  Sabbath-keep- 
ing* and  obediehce  to  parents  are 
great  moral  precepts,  growing  out 
of  certain  conditions  and  wants  of 
society,  and  which  remain  substan- 
tially the  same  through  all  ages  of 
the  world's  history. 


Secondly,  there  is  the  argument 
from  certain  phraseology  employed 
about  the  Sab^th  in  reference  to  the 
people  of  the  wilderness.  Paley  lays 
considerable  stress  on  this  argument, 
and  it  is  employed  by  almost  aU  late 
writers  who  hold  his  views  on  the 
subject.  He  adduces  three  wit- 
nesses. Moses  says,  ^'  See,  for  the 
Lord  hath  ^iven  you  the  Sabbath  " 
(Exod.  xvi.  29).  Ezekiel,  speaking 
for  Qt)d,  says,  "Moreover,  also,  I 
^ave  them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them "  (xx.  12). 
Nehemiah  adds,  as  he  addresses  the 
Most  High,  "  Thou  madeat  known 
unto  them  thy  holy  Sabbaths ''  (ix. 
13, 11).  The  words  given,  ff^v^t  and 
modest  knoton  are  thought  to  consti- 
tute proof  that  the  Sabbath  was  then 
instituted. 

But  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
very  inconclusive.  Words  cannot  be 
bound  to  the  rigid  sense  here  im- 
posed on  them.  In  Genesis  (xxxv.  12) 
Jehovah  says  to  Jacob,  "  The  land 
that  1  gave  to  Abraham  I  give  to 
thee."  In  Joshua  (xxi.  43)  we  are 
told,  "  The  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  which  he  gave  unto  the 
fathers."  If  He  gave  the  land  first 
unto  Abraham,  secondly  unto  Jacob, 
and  then  to  the  people  of  Israel,  why 
could  He  not  give  the  Sabbath 
unto  the  people  in  the  desert  after 
He  had  given  it  in  Eden?  Did 
Nehemiah  say  that  Jehovah  had 
made  known  his  Sabbaths  to  Israel  ? 
So  the  Lord,  by  Ezekiel,  says,  *'  I 
will  make  my  holy  name  known  in 
the  midst  of  Israel"  (xxxix.  7).  Are 
we  to  understand  that  before  this 
promise  was  fulfilled  His  holy  name 
had  not  been  known  ?  Esther  prayed 
the  King  Ahasuerus,  that  "  her  life 
might  be  given  her  at  her  petition." 
Did  she  begin  to  live  and  move 
and  exist  when  her  prayer  was 
granted?  Did  Ood  give  the  Sab- 
bath? Nehemiah  adds,  "Thou 
gaveet  also  thy  good  Spirit."  The 
Sabbath  has  been  numbered  in  the 
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catalogue  of  blessings,  and  the 
writer  continues,  "  Thou  gavest  also 
thy  good  Spirit."  Had  the  Spirit 
never  been  given  before  ?  Had  the 
world  been  left  without  a  divine  in- 
fluence till  Moses  led  the  people  of 
Israel  into  the  desert  ?  No ;  man 
always  needed  these  divine  dona- 
tions. The  light  of  heaven  was 
always  needed  to  cheer  his  heart, 
and  render  the  world  his  fit  habita- 
tion ;  the  air  of  heaven  was  always 
needed  to  inflate  his  lungs  and  purify 
his  blood ;  the  fountain-stream  was 
always  necessary  to  slake  his  thirst ; 
and  the  Sabbath  was  always  needed 
as  a  standing  means  of  elevating  his 
thoughts  to  God.  But  we  need  not 
multiply  this  kind  of  proof.  The 
record  furnishes  its  own  explanation. 
"  Moreover,"  says  the  Lord,  "  I  gave 
them  my  Sabbaths  to  be  a  sign 
between  me  and  them,  that  they 
might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord 
that  sanctify  them  "  (Exod.  xx.  12). 
He  does  not  say  that  the  Sabbath 
was  given  them  in  the  wilderness  ' 
absolutely^  but  as  a  sign  between 
Him  and  them.  So  does  He  use 
the  bow  that  sometimes  spans  our 
heavens.  "  I  do  set,'*  He  says,  "my 
bow  in  the  heavens,  and  it  shall  be 
a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
and  the  earth."  Had  it  never  spanned 
the  antediluvian  heavens  ?  Had  the 
drops  of  those  early  clouds  no  refrac- 
tive power  ?  And  why  may  He  not  as 
well  give  an  already  existing  Sabbath 
for  a  sign  as  an  already  existing  bow 
for  a  token  ?  The  words  indicate 
an  additional  use  to  which  the  Sab- 
bath was  put,  and  suggest  rather  its 
previous  existence  than  its  origin. 

Thirdly,  there  is  the  argument 
grounded  on  the  long-continued  si- 
lence of  the  early  scriptures  regard- 
ing the  Sabbath. 

The  Sabbath  is  brought  under  our 
notice  in  the  second  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, and  is  not  again  named  till 
the  time  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  the  desert.     If,  it  is  asked, 


the  Sabbath  had  been  given  at  the 
time  of  man's  creation,  is  it  likely 
that  there  should  be  no  mention 
of  it  for  a  period  of  about  2,500 
years  ?  Very  likely,  we  reply.  The 
Bible  gives  but  a  brief  outline  of 
early  history.  As  we  emerge  from 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  the  history  of 
nearly  2,000  years  is  given  in  five 
or  six  short  chapters.  Two  leaves 
in  a  pocket-bible  will  conduct  the 
reader  from  the  expulsion  in  Eden 
to  the  time  of  building  the  Babel- 
tower.  Would  not  the  faith  of  the 
early  saints  in  a  coming,  suffering 
Saviour  need  quickening  by  the 
offering  of  sacrifice  ?  Yet  from  about 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Abel  to  the 
opening  of  the  New  World,  the 
altar  does  not  appear  to  our  view. 

And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that, 
because  the  word  Sabbath  does  not 
appear  in  the  record  during  that 
long  period,  that  it  gives  no  evidence 
on  the  subject.  There  is  alliisive 
testimony  which  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  this  day  orbed  by  the  Sun 
of  Bighteousness.  The  existence  of 
the  week,  or  seventh  day  arrange- 
ment shows  that  the  day  made  for 
man  was  not  forgotten.  Noah  sent 
forth  a  dove  from  the  ark,  and  she 
returned  >imto  him.  ''  And  he  stayed 
yet  other  seven  dags;  and  again  he 
sent  forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark. 

And  he  stayed  yet  other 

seven  dags  ;  and  sent  forth  the  dove ; 
which  returned  not  again."  (Gren. 
viii.  10 — 12.)  Here  we  have  Noah 
sending  out  the  dove  three  times, 
and  waiting  twice  for  seven  days 
before  sending  her  out  again ;  and 
the  same  day  of  the  seven,  on  the 
three  occasions,  is  chosen  for  her 
liberation.  When  Leah  was  im- 
posed upon  Jacob  in  place  of  Bachel, 
to  the  complaints  of  Jacob  Laban 
replied,  ^'Fulfil  her  weekj  and  we 
will  give  thee  this  also ;  and  Jacob 
did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  fOtf0>b  "  (Gten. 
:.  27,  28). 

Now  what  is  a  week  ?  and  whence 
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comes  this  septenary  diyision  of 
time  ?  How  came  it  to  be  obserred 
in  the  time  of  Noah,  and  in  some 
succeeding  ages,  if  the  Sabbath  was 
not  instituted  till  Moses  was  leading 
the  Israelites  to  the  promised  land  ? 
The  queen  of  heaven  will  point  out 
the  division  of  time  into  months 
(moonths) ;  the  orb  that  comes  forth 
like  a  giant  to  run  a  race  will  make 
out  our  year;  but  which  of  the 
bodies  that  arc  for  signs  and  seasons, 
for  days  and  years,  will  give  us  a 
weekly  division  of  time  ? 

And  who  gave  this  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement to  those  nations  who  knew 
not  Moses,  or  would  not  adopt  Jewish 
customs  ?  Very  largely  it  has  pre- 
vailed amongst  them.  Mrs.  Somer- 
TiUe  says,  *'  The  division  of  the  year 
into  months  is  very  old,  and  almost 
universal ;  but  the  period  of  seven 
days  is  by  far  the  most  permanent 
division  of  time,  and  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  astronomical  know- 
ledge, was  used  by  the  Brahmins  in 
India  with  the  same  denomination 
employed  by  us,  and  was  alike  found 
in  the  calendars  of  the  Jews,  Egyp- 
tians, Arabs,  and  Assyrians." 

This  testimony  is  in  accordance 
with  the  statements  of  some  of  the 
earliest  historians,  who  tell  us  that  the 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  most  of  the 
oriental  nations,  regarded  the  septen- 
ary division  of  time  from  all  anti- 
quity. Homer  and  Hesiod  note  the 
existence  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
time,  and  celebrate  the  seventh  day  as 
devoted  to  sacred  uses.  Grotius  says 
that  the  ^'  use  of  weeks  amongst  the 
heathens  of  the  East  is  a  remain  of  the 
tradition  of  the  creation,  and  that  the 
seventh  day  was  held  in  extraordi- 
nary veneration."  Some  of  these 
writers  lived  eight  or  nine  centuries 
before  Christ,  and  treated  of  a  usage 
that  had  generally  prevailed  in  earlier 
times. 

Various  theories  have  been  adopted 
hy  those  who  believe  that  the  oab- 
bath  was  instituted  in  the  wildemesB 


to  account  for  this  early  prevalence 
of  the  septenary  arrangement.  It  is 
said  that  these  ancient  nations  re- 
garded the  division  of  time  into 
sevenths  only.  But  Homer  says, 
"  Then  came  the  seventh  day,  which 
is  sacred  or  holy.''  Hesiod  styles  the 
seventh  day,  "  the  illustrious  light 
of  the  sun."  It  is  pleaded  that  the 
use  of  weeks  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  twenty-eight  days  of  a  month 
into  four  parts,  according  to  the  four 
phases  of  the  moon.  But  there  are 
not  four  natural  phases  of  the  moon, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  so  many 
nations  should  agree  to  divide  thirty 
days  into  four  parts  of  seven  each, 
which  do  not  make  the  sum ;  and 
almost  impossible  that  they  should 
stamp  on  their  customs  an  arbitrary' 
division  between  the  new  moon  and 
the  full  moon,  and  between  the  full 
moon  and  the  new.  Nor  would 
such  a  division  suggest  that  one  of 
the  sfven  days  should  be  considered 
holy. 

This  weekly  division  of  time,  with 
its  seventh  day  sacred,  was  not  a 
suggestion  of  the  heavens;  it  is 
equally  evident  that  these  ancient 
nations  could  not  have  adopted  it 
from  the  Jewish  people  after  the 
time  of  Moses.  They  were  separated 
from  other  nations  both  by  their 
position  and  the  laws  under  which 
they  were  placed.  Long  after  the 
law  had  been  given  in  the  desert, 
they  were  a  feeble  people,  to  a 
great  extent  unknown  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  where 
known,  often  held  in  contempt. 
They  had  not  much  intercourse 
with  the  people  around  them,  and 
were  considered  intruders  by  those 
who  were  their  next  neighbours. 
The  sacred  writings  of  the  Jews 
were  little  known  till  about  the 
time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
three  or  four  hundred  years  after 
Homer  and  Hesiod  had  written  of 
the  existence  of  a  sacred  seventb 
day  amongst  the  nations.  How  could 
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these  nations  have  reeeiyed  this 
seventh  day  arrangement  from  the 
people  of  Israel  and  have  impressed 
it  on  their  national  usages,  if  it  was 
not  given  till  the  people  were  in  the 
wilderness  ?  Egypt,  for  instance, 
had  it  so  early  that  some  historians 
have  thought  the  other  nations  re- 
ceived it  from  them ;  and  is  it  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  they  accepted 
it  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  adopted 
it  as  a  national  custom  ?  These  people 
bad  been  their  slaves,  were  pursued 
as  fugitives  by  Pharaoh  and  his  host, 
who,  in  pursuing,  were  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea.  They  were  a  wander- 
ing and  afflicted  people  while  they 
were  in  the  desert,  and  were  feeble 
and  despised  long  after  they  reached 
the  Promised  Land.  The  Egyptians 
could  not,  and  would  ijot  have  re- 
ceived such  an  observance  from 
them.  And  from  whom  would  the 
Arabs  have  received  this  division 
of  their  time  ?  Would  they  have 
adopted  it  from  Moses  ?  Or  did  it 
come  down  to  him  from  Abraham  ? 
All  these   difficulties  pass  away 


when  we  accept  the  simple  teaching 
of  the  early  record.  There  we  leara 
that  God  blessed  and  hallowed  the 
day  of  His  rest  from  His  work. 
From  the  first  age  it  would  come 
down  to  the  new  world,  and  when 
the  tongues  of  the  people  were  con- 
fused at  the  time  of  the  Babel  enter- 
prise, each  division,  as  they  sepa- 
rated and  spread  themselves  over 
the  earth,  would  carry  it  with  them, 
and,  as  they  forgot  God,  mingled 
with  it  their  astrological  and  mytho- 
logical follies.  The  Sabbath  was  not 
instituted  in  the  desert  of  Sin.  It 
was  made  for  man  the  day  after  man 
was  made.  The  first  morning  that 
opened  upon  him  wakened  him  to 
worship,  and  as  his  morning  songs 
broke  from  his  lips,  God  barkened  to 
the  first  Sabbath  praise  that  arose 
from  His  new-made  world;  and  it 
was  not  a  monopoly  of  Paradise,  it 
was  given  to  the  father  of  men,  that 
he  might  hand  it  down  to  all  suc- 
ceeding generations,  the  birthright 
of  his  whole  family. 


%\t  ^mal  $ill. 


MR.  MORGAN,  the  member  for 
Denbighshire,  a  Churchman, 
and  the  son  of  a  beneficed  clergy- 
man, has  just  introduced  into  the 
House  a  Bill  to  affirm  the  xtght  of 
Dissenters  to  bnry  their  dead  in 
the  churchyard  with  any  religious 
service  they  please,  or  to  dispense 
with  it  altogether,  proyided  the 
established  fee  be  duly  paid  to  the 
clergyman.  "  Brawling  "  is  to  be 
subjected  to  punishment,  and  the 
churchyard  is  to  be  kept  in  repair 
from  the  poor-rates.  The  Bill 
would  apply,  of  cotirsei   only  to 


those  places  where  no  common 
cemetery  has  been  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  these  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  parishes.  The  relief 
which  it  proposes  to  grant  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  are  now 
obnged  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
the  performance  of  the  Church  of 
England  service  by  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish;  but  it  is  to  the 
members  of  our  own  denomination 
that  it  will  prove  an  inestimable 
boon.  The  ehnrohyard  is  open  to 
all  who  are  presumed  to  have  re- 
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«eiyed  Christian  baptism;  bnt  in- 
asmnch  as  we  baptize  after  a  con- 
fession of  faithy  and  not  before  it, 
it  is  hermeticallj  sealed  to  ns  in 
reference  to  our  children  who  die 
before  they  hare  reeeired  baptism. 
St.  Augastine  tells  ns  in  bis  Con- 
fessions that,  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  the  times,  his  bap- 
tism was  deferred  tiU  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  maturity  and 
discretion,  though  of  his  Tital  piety 
before  the  ordinance  was  adminis- 
tered there  could  be  no  doubt. 
If  he  had  happened  to  die  before 
the  performance  of  the  rite,  aJl  the 
tears  of  his  pious  mother  would 
have  [been  imavailing  to  procure 
him  Christian  burial  under  the 
law  which  it  is  now  sought  to 
repeal,  though  it  would  haye  been 
accorded  at  once  to  any  reprobate 
who  had  died  of  delirium  tremens, 
provided  he  had  been  baptized 
in  unconscious  infancy.  The  ab- 
rogation of  such  a  law  would, 
doubdess,  have  been  considered 
treason  against  the  Church  in  the 
past  ages  of  Intolerance ;  but  it  is  so 
obviously  in  accord  with  the  liberal 
spirit  and  requirements  of  the 
present  age,  as  well  as  with  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  equity, 
that  we  believe  the  Commons  can- 
not, and  that  the  Lords  wlU  not,  re- 
ject it.  We  are  confident,  moreover, 
that  it  will  in  no  respect  weaken 
the  real  interests  of  the  Church, 
but,  by  its  conciliatory  character, 
rather  tend  to  promote  them.  The 
burial  service  is,  we  have  reason 
to  know,  considered  by  not  a  few 
of  ourselves  as  one  of  the  sublimest 
of  uninspired  compositions ;  and  we 
believe  that,  when  the  use  of  it  is 
left  optional,  it  would  be  preferred 
to  any  other  service — more  es- 
pecially in  families  where  there  has 
been  an  hereditary  attachment  to 
it ;  just  as  many  are  found  to  prefer 
the  use  of  the  ancient  marriage 
service  of  the  Prayer-book  when 


fhey  are  at  liberty  to  dispense  with 
it.  In  thus  commending  the  burial 
servicoi  we  must,  of  course,  be 
vnderstood  to  recognise  the  excep-' 
tion  taken  by  all  Dissenters  and 
many  Churchmen  to  the  words 
''sure  and  certain/'  which  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  with  a  clear 
conscience  over  one  who  has  lived 
a  life  of  open  vice,  and  has  died 
without  repentance.  They  would 
prefer  the  expressions  used  in  the 
service  at  sea,  ''looking  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come;''  or, 
better  stiU,  the  alteration  pronosed 
nearly  two  centuries  ago  by  Arch- 
bishops Tillotson  and  Tennison 
and  Bishop  Burnet,  among  the 
600  amendments  of  the  Prayer- 
book  which  they  recommended, 
"  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  all 
the  dead,  and  of  the  everlasting 
happiness  of  all  who  might  die  in 
the  Lord." 

The  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  ^e  Bill  are  easily  disposed 
of.  It  is  said  that  the  admission 
of  Dissenters  to  the  churchyard 
would  lead  to  unholy  and  unseemly 
strife;  but,  surely,  the  feeling  of 
solemn  grief  with  which  we  com- 
mit the  remains  of  our  £riends  and 
relatives  to  the  earth  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  from  any  such  scene. 
Then  it  is  ur^ed  that  a  "  bitter 
and  extreme  Dissenter  "  mi^ht  use 
the  occasion  to  pray  at  the  mcum- 
bent,  and  beseech  Almighty  God  to 
enlighten  his  mind  with  the  truth; 
but  this  is  a  highly  improbable 
supposition,  and  we  do  not  see 
that,  were  it  ever  to  occur,  it  would 
do  him  or  the  audience  the  slightest 
injury.  It  could  only  harm  the 
offending  minister,  whose  conduct 
would  meet  with  general  reproba- 
tion. But  "  it  wotdd  be  an  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  clergyman." 
The  churchyard,  however,  is  the 
common  property  of  the  parish^ 
and  every  parishioner  has  an  equal 
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daim  to  the  use  of  it.  It  has  been 
reverentiallj  called  "  God's  Acre," 
but  we  never  heard  it  called  the 
^^  priest's  acre/'  at  least,  in  this 
Protestant  country.  The  restric- 
tions now  existing  on  the  use  of  it 
have  been  created  by  law,  and  by 
law  they  can  be  removed.  The 
clergyman  is  simply  a  ministerial 
officer,  entrusted  by  Parliament 
with  the  duty  of  performing  the 
i^eral  service  in  it,  and  it  is  within 
the  competence  of  Parliament  to 
permit  any  other  ministrations. 
The  last,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  the  most  cogent  argument 
against  the  Bill  is  that  if  the 
churchyard  be  once  opened  to  the 
Dissenters  they  will  demand  the 
pulpit.  The  argument  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  the  more  you  concede 
to  Dissenters  the  more  exacting 
they  become,  and  that  it  is  wiser 
and  more  prudent  to  check  their 
daims  by  an  attitude  of  firm  re- 
sistance. Perhaps  it  may  be  too 
late  in  the  century  to  take  a  stand 
on  this  ground.  If  their  demands 
are  founded  on  the  principles  of 
equity  and  reason,  they  acquire 
strength  and  command  homage  in 
proportion  as  those  principles  ac- 
quire an  ascendency  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  progress  they  have 
already  made  must  be  patent  to  aU. 
You  cannot  steer  the  vessel  of  the 
State  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
the  almanac  of  the  seventeenth. 

One  of  our  daily  contemporaries, 
in  reference  to  this  Bill,  dwells  with 
much  emphasis  on  this  argument, 
and  after  reprobating  the  constant 
encroachments  of  the  Dissenters  on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Established 
Church,  inquires  when  they  are 
destined  to  cease.  The  same  point 
has  been  urged  by  the  members  of 
the  dominant  Church  at  every  stage 
of  the  concessions  which  have  been 
made  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
A.  retrospect  of  those  concessions  is 
not  without  significance.    Let  us, 


therefore,  brin^  the  two  parties 
face  to  fSaoe,  and  let  us  suppose  the 
Genius  of  the  Act  of  Unirormity  to 
be  addressing  the  Genius  of  Dissent. 
''  As  soon  as  I  had  obtained  a  Par- 
liament to  my  mind,  after  the  '  un- 
speakable mercy  of  the  restitution 
of  Charles  II.,'  I  prevailed  on  it  to 
pass  the  Corporation  Act,  and  ex- 
cluded you  from  every  municipal 
office  in  the  kingdom.  The  next 
year,  I  obtained  the  Act  of  ITni- 
formity,  and  expelled  2,000  %f  your 
ministers  from  the  ptdpits  which 
they  had  previously  occupied  ;  but, 
in  a  spirit  of  sectarian  perversity, 
they  resorted  to  private  houses  for 
devotional  services,  and  I  got  Par- 
liament to  pass  the  Conventicle  Act, 
which  made  it  penal  for  any  of 
them  to  hold  a  meeting  at  which 
more  than  five  persons,  in  addition 
to  the  family,  were  present.  Two 
years  after,  IJie  two  Houses,  at  my 
instigation,  passed  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  which  forbade  any  of  your 
ministers  to  approach  within  five 
miles  of  any  corporate  town.  In 
1670  I  secured  the  extension  of  the 
Conventicle  Act,  enlarged  its  penal- 
ties, and  gave  increased  encourage- 
ment to  informers ;  and  three  years 
after  ^  reached  the  summit  of  my 
wishes  by  the  Test  Act,  which  shut 
out  your  adherents  from  every  em- 
ployment, civil,  military,  and  naval. 
Thus  for  twenty-eight  years  I 
[^ared  no  labour  to  rid  the  land  of 
you  utterly.  But  in  1688  came  the 
Kevolution,  which  you  call  glorious, 
and  a  Presbyterian  mounted  the 
throne,  and  the  next  year  all  the 
Acts  which  had  been  passed,  under 
my  auspices,  to  compel  your  ad- 
herents to  attend  my  churches^ 
were  unhappily  swept  away;  you 
obtained  permission  to  erect  con- 
venticles, and  you  gained  a  recog- 
nised footing  in  the  country.  Then 
began  your  encroachments.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  acquisidon  of 
these  religious  privileges,  you  had 
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the  effirontery  to  demand  civil  privi- 
l^es,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts,  and  liberty  to 
serve  your  country  without  tabang 
the  sacrament  in  my  churches ;  but 
happily  I  prevailed  on  the  Houses 
to  repel  you.  Then  you  made 
arrangements  to  perpetuate  your 
sectarian  principles,  and  established 
schools  fer  the  community,  and 
colleges  for  training  ministers,  and 
I  prevailed  on  that  eminent  Chris- 
tiem.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  to  bring  in 
the  Schism  Bill,  to  forbid  anyone 
to  keep  any  public  or  private  school, 
or  to  act  as  a  teacher  or  school- 
master who  did  not  sign  a  declara- 
tion of  conformity  to  the  Ohurch,  or 
had  not  obtained  a  license  from  the 
bishop,  which  license  was  to  be 
granted  only  on  a  certificate  of 
having  communed  with  the  Church. 
To  teach  without  such  a  license 
was  made  imprisonment  without 
bail.  So  completely  was  that  House 
of  Commons  under  my  control,  that 
the  Bill  was  read  three  times  in 
one  day,  and  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  to  one.  But,  alas,  for 
the  vanity  of  human  wisheSi  the 
very  day  on  which  it  was  to  have 
come  into  operation.  Queen  Aime, 
a  princess  after  my  own  heart, 
died,  the  High  Church  and  Toty 
ministry  was  driven  from  power, 
the  House  of  Hanover  came  to  the 
throne,  and  my  Act  became  a  dead 
letter.  But  though  my  plans  were 
for  the  time  defeated,  I  never  lost 
heart,  and  when  two  years  after 
you  made  another  move  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Act,  Lord  Nottingham,  under  my 
influence,  assured  the  Lords  that 
you  were  **  an  obstinate  set  of 
people,  and  never  satisfied;"  and 
you  lost  your  game.  Li  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  I  obtained  a 
footing  in  the  Corporation  of 
Lcmdon,  over  which  you  had  pre- 
sided a  century  before,  and  finding 
they  were  in  want  of  funds  to  build 


the  Mansion  House,  suggested  how 
easily  they  might  be  obtained  by 
fleecing  your  adherents.  My  fa- 
vourite Corporation  Act  was  then 
in  full  force,  and  at  my  instance 
they  passed  a  bye-law,  inflicting  a 
penalty  of  £600  on  any  one  who 
refused  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff 
after  he  had  been  elected.  When- 
ever, therefore,  the  office  became 
vacant,  they  elected  a  Dissenter,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  penal  for  him 
to  accept  it,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  pay  the  fine.  By  this  happy 
device  they  obtained  £15,000  to- 
wards the  construction  of  that 
edifice  in  the  course  of  six  years. 
At  leng^  three  refractory  sheriflis, 
under  your  inspiration,  refused  to 
submit  to  what  they  were  pleased 
to  term  an  imposition,  and  the  case 
went  eventually  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  when  Lord  Mansfield,  in 
delivering  their  judgment  against 
the  Corporation,  said,  ''They  had 
two  laws,  one  to  render  Dissenters 
incapable  of  serving;  the  other,  to 
punish  them  for  not  serving.  If 
they  accept,  pimish  them ;  if  they 
refuse,  punish  them;  if  they  say 
yes,  punish  them  ;  if  they  say  no, 
punish  them.  My  Lords,  this  is  a 
most  exquisite  dilemma,  from  which 
there  is  no  escaping ;  it  is  as  bad 
as  the  persecution  of  Procrustes." 
Then,  again,  in  1787,  and  twice 
subsequently  within  five  years,  you 
renewed  your  efforts  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  but  on  each  occasion  I  sue* 
ceeded  in  baffling  you,  on  the  last, 
by  an  overwhelmmg  majority  of 
three  to  one,  and  for  thirty-seven 
years  after  this  period  I  mainteined 
my  ecclesiastical  supremacy;  but 
liberal  feelings  began  gradually  to 
creep  into  the  country,  and  in  1828 
I  sustedned  a  blow  which,  I  fear, 
will  one  of  these  days  prove  mortal. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  I  was  de- 
prived of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which  I  had  striven  for  more 
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than  a  ce&tory  and  a  half  to  main- 
tain ;  but  I  maintain  the  conflict 
with  unabated  zeal,  and  urge  my 
partisans  to  continue  to  denounce 
the  spirit  of  encroachment  with 
which  your  followers  are  animated ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  almost  the  only  weapon 
left  me.  No  sooner  had  you 
aohiered  this  victoiy  than  you 
began  an  agitation  for  the  repeid  of 
Church  Bates,  but  I  was  enabled 
to  Tnaintain  the  struggle  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  Meanwhile,  you 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  ques- 
tion of  marriages,  which  I  had 
always  constrained  you  to  solemnise 
in  the  Established  churches.  You 
actually  demanded  permission  to 
celebrate  them  in^your  own  conven- 
tides,  or  in  the  office  of  some  civil 
registrar.  I  was  constrained  to 
yield ;  in  fact,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  against  me.  But  you  never 
ceased  to  attack  me  on  the  subject 
of  Church  Bates,  which  you  intro- 
duced   year    by  year,  with    dull 


monotony,  till  at  length  that  axoh 
conjuror,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
since  depriyed  me  of  half  my  king- 
dom, released  your  necks  from  the 
yoke.  I  then  thought  I  might  have 
some  chance  of  repose  in  the  rem- 
nant of  my  fortress ;  but  you  are  now 
actually  demanding  the  priyilejge 
of  buzying  your  dead  in  the  pazuh 
churchyard,  and  with  your  own 
rites ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  admis- 
sion to  the  Universities,  from  which 
I  had  excluded  you  for  two  cen* 
turies,  you  have  the  assurance  to 
claim  a  share  of  the  fellowships  and 
of  the  government  of  the  colleges. 
You  ungrateM  and  insatiable  Dis- 
senters, when  will  your  aggressions 
cease?"  << Not,"  may  the  Genius  of 
Dissent  reply,  **  till  you  have  con- 
ceded that  perfect  equality  which 
we  consider  our  birthright,  and 
until  every  invidious  distinction, 
based  on  religious  caste,  is  removed 
from  Ithe  statute-book." 

M. 


SH  lotts. 


The  (EciTMEiaoAX.  CoimciL. — 
We  have  waited  to  the  last  moment 
of  going  to  press  for  the  appearance 
of  some  of  the  decrees  which  have 
been  in  a  state  of  incubation  for  more 
than  four  months,  but  we  are  now 
told  that  there  will  be  no  promul- 
gation of  them  before  the  second 
week  after  Easter.  We  hope  to  be 
able,  therefore,  to  give  a  full  accoimt 
of  the  new  dogmas  in  our  next,  apd, 
meanwhile,  content  ourselves  with  a 
short  note  of  the  little  which  has 
transpired  since  our  last  notice.  In 
his  reply  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Baron  Beust,  the  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor, Cardinal  Antonelli  said: — 


"  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
theory  and  practice.  No  one  will 
ever  prevent  the  Church  from  pro- 
claiming the  great  principles  upon 
which  its  divine  &bric  is  based,  but 
as  regarded  the  application  of  these 
sacred  laws,  the  Church,  imitating 
the  example  of  its  heavenly  Founder, 
is  inclined  to  take  into  consideration 
the  natural  weaknesses  of  mankind, 
and  accordingly  exacts  only  so  much 
from  human  frailty  as  is  within  the 
power  of  every  age  and  every  coun- 
try to  render.'  The  significance  of 
tlus  is  obvious.  Decree  the  SyUabus 
and  grant  the  dogma  of  Infallibility, 
and  Borne  will  act  discreetly,  press- 
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ing  its  authority,  denouncing  ciyil 
ftnd  mixed  marriages,  and  education 
apart  from  the  clergj,  where  it  is 
sure  of  no  resistance;  and  keeping 
it  in  abeyance    when  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  civiL  power  is  too  for- 
midable to  hope  for  success.     It  is 
probably  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  Spain  that  the  Vatican 
has  forbidden  the  clergy  and  hier- 
archy to  take  the  oath  to  the  Consti- 
tution. The  discussion  on  the  scheme 
of  Faith,  and  the  damnatory  clauses 
elicited  very  strong  opinions  from 
Cardinal  Schwartzenberg  and  Bishop 
Strossmayer.     The    Cardinal    said: 
"  This  is  not  the  time  to  hurl  ana- 
themas at  all  Protestants  in  a  lump. 
Instead  of  winning  them  to  the  faith, 
it  will  only  drive  them  farther  off. 
Many  Protestants  are  models  of  con- 
duct and  high  feeling.     Humanity 
recognises  their  merits,  and  feels  its 
obli^tions  to  them.     It  will  take 
their  side.     This  is  not  a  crisis  for 
the  reyiyal  and  exasperation  of  old 
dissensions."*    Bishop    Strossmayer 
obserred,  that  "  it  was  unreasonable 
to  describe    Protestantism  as    the 
source  of  atheism,  pantheism,  and 
materialism,  seeing  that  many  emi- 
nent Protestants  have  combated  these 
doctrines."    Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  loud  protests  from  all  parts  of 
the    Council.     When  the    clamour 
had  ceased  he  continued,  "  there  are 
many  sincere  people  among  the  Pro- 
testants of  fVance,  England,  Ame- 
rica,  Germany,    and    in    my    own 
diocese   who  err  bond  JideJ*     This 
raised  another  storm,  which  it  re- 
quired all  the  authority  of  the  Car- 
dinal President  to  allay.     But  when 
he  proceeded  to  enquire  whether  the 
dogmas  should  be  passed  only  by  a 
majority  of  rotes,  or,  as  in  former 
Councils,  when  the  members  were 
unanimous,  the  fuxy  of  the  Council 
became  irrepressible.    From  all  parts 
were  shouted  **  Heretic,  heretic,  we 
curse  thee;  thou  art  a  Protestant; 
hold  thy  tongue,  and  descend  from 


the  tribune."  The  enraged  members 
surrounded  it  and  shook  their  fists 
at  him,  and  the  Cardinal  President 
went  up  and  audibly  reminded  him 
that  the  bell  had  rimg  four  times, 
and  that  he  must  descend.  Every 
effort  is  made  to  secure  the  dogma 
of  Infallibility;  there  is  an  unlimited 
number  of  fagot  votes;  of  bishops 
without  sees ;  there  are  twenty  hats 
to  be  disposed  of,  and  various  other 
ecclesiastical  prizes  kept  open  for 
competition ;  there  is  personal  pres- 
sure, and  intimidation  and  flattery; 
and  all  this  time  there  is  a  vast  ex- 
penditure in  maintainii^g  the  bishops, 
andmeeting  the  expends  of  the  Coun- 
cil, which  is  entailing  on  the  Papal 
exchequer  an  amount  of  debt  with 
which  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
cope,  with  all  the  Peter  s  pence  re- 
ceived from  the  faithful  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries. 

TaiKiTT  College,  Dxtblin.— In 
our  last  number  we  alluded  to  the 
enlightened  movement  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  the  govern* 
ing  body  has  memorialised  the  Prime 
Minister  for  a  parliamentary  sanc- 
tion of  the  resolution  they  have 
passed  to  throw  open  all  its  honours 
and  emoluments,  together  with  a 
ftdl  share  of  its  government,  to  all 
denominations  without  any  reserva- 
tion. This  auspicious  movement  is 
found  to  be  as  displeasing  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  as  it  is  grateful  to 
all  Dissenters.  The  professors  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  University  and  Col- 
leges of  Ireland  have  sent  a  counter- 
memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  to  ex- 
press their  conviction — a  conviction 
founded  upon  long  experience  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  their  religion  and  the 
feelings  of  their  fellow  Catholics — of 
the  necessity  of  separate  academical 
education  for  the  members  of  their 
church.  They  believe  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  young  men  in  the  same 
College,  under  teachers  of  different 
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religious  denominations,  tends,  as  far 
as  Catholics  are  concerned,  to  pro- 
duce the  worst  results,  in  weakening, 
or  even  destroying,  their  religious, 
and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded 
on  religion,  their  moral,  principles." 
No  one  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  pretensions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  can  be  surprised 
at  the  language  of  this  declaration. 
They  repudiate  all  association  with 
Protestants  as  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  religion  and  morals. 
They  are  fully  aware  that  a  freer 
communion  with  men  of  other  creeds 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  liberal- 
ise the  mind  and  weaken  sacerdotal 
control.     But  they  must  be  fully 
aware  that  any  hope  of  obtaining  a 
chartered  and  endowed  Roman  Ca- 
tholic University  is  chimerical.    The 
distant  and  shadowy  allusion  to  it  by 
Lord  Mayo  did  more  than  anything 
else  to  drive  the  Conservatives  from 
power,  and  no  Ministry  which  re- 
peated the  experiment  could  stand  a 
week.      The  Liberal  movement  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  renders  the 
prospect  more  remote  than  ever,  and 
no  tune  could  be  more  inopportune 
for  advancing  such  a  demand  &an  the 
present,  when  Rome  is  waging  war 
with  modem  society,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  crush  modem  civilisation,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ire- 
land are  the  most  servile  supporters 
of  the  Pope.     The  only  result  of  this 
declaration  will  be  to  out  off  the  sons 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland  from  the  benefits 
of  that  high  education  for  which 
Trinity  College  has  so  long  been  re- 
nowned. 

COTTVEirriTAL  AND   MoKASTiO   Ik- 
8TITXTTI0N8       IW       EkOLAIH). Mt. 

Newdegate  has  obtained,  by  a  small 
majority  of  two,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Ministry,  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons *'to  inquire  into  the  exist- 
ence,   character,    and   increase    of 


Conventual  and  Monastic  insti- 
tutions in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
terms  on  which  money  and  property 
have  been  bestowed  on  them."  The 
Roman  Catholic  commimity  in  Eng- 
land has  taken  fire  at  this  proceeding. 
Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the 
resolution,  orders  were  issued  to  every 
congregation  to  send  in  petitions 
against  it.  The  word  of  the  priest 
was  a  command,  and  the  table  of  the 
House,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  deluged  with  them.  On  Friday, 
the  8th  of  April,  a  meeting  was  held 
in  Stanhope  Street,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  principal  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peers  and  gentry.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  took  the  chair,  and 
speeches  were  made  by  Lord  Den- 
bigh, Lord  Howard,  of  Glossop,  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  Sir  J.  Simeon,  and 
others,  in  the  most  inflammatory  lan- 
guage. The  resolution  was  de- 
nounced as  the  most  insolent  inter- 
ference with  personal  liberty  which 
had  ever  been  known  in  England. 
The  female  religious  houses,  which 
have  in  a  few  years  increased  to  two 
himdred  and  thirty-three,  were  de- 
scribed as  £Eunily  sisterhoods,  which 
were  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  State.  Lady  Gertrude  Douglasi 
who  wAb  fbr  five  years  the  inmate  of 
a  convent,  which  she  has  now  quitted, 
has  come  forward  in  defence  of  the 
nunneries,  and  affirms  that  the  most 
perfect  feeedom  of  intercourse  with 
their  friends  is  allowed  to  the  nuns, 
and  that  they  live  in  a  terrestrial 
paradise.  That  she  herself,  the 
member  of  a  noble  and  opulent  fa- 
mily, enjoyed  every  indulgence,  is  no 
matter  of  surprise,  but  with  the  case 
of  Starr  o.  Saurin,  and  of  the  Cracow 
nun,  fr«sh  in  their  memory,  the  pub- 
lic will  naturally  conclude  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  shield.  Nor  can 
we  dismiss  the  conclusion  that  if  all 
the  convents  be  the  abode  of  peace 
and  piety  and  benevolence  she  affiroifl, 
the  general  impression  being  the 
reverse,  the  sooner  this  fact  is  demon- 
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strated  and  the  popidar  prejudices 
removed,  the  better  for  these  insti- 
tutions, and  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
themselves  ought  to  be  the  first  to 
welcome  inquiry ;  but  it  ought  to 
embrace  the  Protestant  sisterhoods 
which  the  Anglicans  are  setting  up 
in  imitation  of  Borne,  and  the  com- 
mittee should  contain  one  or  two 
Roman  Catholics,  and  also  the  high- 
est Churchmen  that  can  be  found  in 
the  House. 

At  the  meeting  in  Stanhope-street 
the  following  resolution  was  passed : 
"That  while  we  know  that  every 
truth  elicited  by  an  honest  and  fair 
inquiry  can  only  result  in  the  in- 
creased honour  and  justification  of 
the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
monastic  and  conventual  institutions, 
we  once  more  indignantly  protest 
against  the  wanton  outrage  and  in- 
sidt  to  them,  to  their  relations,  and 
to  all  Catholics  implied  by  the  pro- 
posed committee  of  enquiry,  by  which 
practical  malignity,  morbid  curiosity, 
and  reckless  calumny,  are,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, publicly  recognised  as  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  persecution  of  private 
individuals."  On  the  12th  of  April, 
Mr.  Newdegate  moved  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee,  when  he 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  Mr.  Cogan 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  members 
who  insist  on  quashing  the  Com- 
mittee and  preventing  all  inquiry. 
The  debate  was  adjourned  till  after 
Easter,  and  we  must  go  to  press  be- 
fore  the  result  can  be  known.  Of  the 
more  influential  London  journals,  the 
majority  are  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  Committee  ;  indeed,  they  idways 
f^xhibit  more  tendernesss  toward  the 
Roman  Catholics  than  to  Dissenters; 
but  in  the  national  mind — the  new 
class  of  Anglican  priests  excepted — 
there  is  a  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
these  ecclesiastical  establishments, 
which  enclose  women  within  walls 
which  the  priest  only  can  enter.  The 
Catholics  are  now  demanding  an  ex- 


emption from  State  interference  to 
which  they  are  obliged  to  submit  on 
the  Continent.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  while  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  countries  in  Europe  which 
have  obtained  free  liberal  constitutions 
there  is  a  growing  resolution  to  open 
the  religious  houses  to  the  inspection 
of  public  officers,  it  is  in  Protestant 
England  that  this  supervision  is  most 
strenuously,  and  may  be  successfully, 
resisted. 

The  Athanabian  Creed. — Last 
month  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
memorial  presented    to    the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York,  by 
a  large,  intelligent,  and  influential 
body  of  Churchmen  soliciting   the 
same  relief  from  the  use  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  such  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  Gkorge   IIL,  always  gave 
himself  without  asking  their  leave. 
A  counter-memorial  has    now  been 
presented  to  the  Primate  with  1,150 
signatures,   among  which    are    the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  national  Church,  Deans 
Hook  and   Mansel,  Canons  Liddon 
and  Jelf,  and  Dr.  Pusey,  deprecating 
any  relaxation  whatever.     They  de- 
clare that  either  to  use  the  creed  less 
frequently  in  the  Church  service  than 
at  present,  or  to  render  its  use  in  any 
sense  optional,  or  to  omit  the  mis- 
termed  damnatory  clauses,  would  be 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Church.     It  is  not  to 
the  compulsory  use  of  it,  or  to  the 
use  of  it  thirteen  times  a-year  that 
the  feelings  of  the  objectors  are  di- 
rected, but  to  the  damnatoiy  clauses, 
which  exclude  from  heaven  all  those 
who  cannot  submit  to  every  item  of 
a  creed  which  belongs  to  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  fifth  century.  We  cannot 
see  how  the  use  of  the  creed  is  con- 
sistent, for  example,  with  the  genial 
treatment  of  the  Greek  Archbishop 
Lycurgus,  who  has  just  left  us.     He 
was  received  by  a  large  party  in  the 
Church,  and,  notably,  by  the  sacer- 
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dotalistsy  with  a  degree  of  homage 
bordering  on  semHty.  His  progress 
through  the  country  was  a  continued 
ovation,  and  he  was  assured  that  the 
most  intense  desire  existed  for  a 
union  with  the  ancient  and  apostoKo 
Church  of  the  East,  of  which 
he  was  the^  representative,  and  he 
left  England  with  feelings  of 
unbounded  gratitude  for  the 
liberality  accorded  to  him.  Yet, 
no  sooner  has  he  quitted  our  shores 
than  the  clergymen  and  dignitaries 
who  had  thus  welcomed  him,  joined 
on  Easter  Sunday  last,  in  the 
solemn  declaration  that  he  could 
not  be  saved*  In  other  words,  they 
consigned  him  to  everlasting  perdi- 
tion, in  common  with  all  those  who 
shared  his  errors.  The  doom  to 
which  he  was  condemned  is  thus 
emphatically  described  by  Bishop 
Elicott,  in  a  work  just  published, "  to 
be  bidden  to  depart  from  Christ ;  to 
exist,  yet  apart  from  him,  or  without 
him,  to  dwell  in  that  outer  darkness 
where  he  is  not  ....  to  be  bidden 
to  depart,  not  only  condemned,  but 
cursed  (let  the  thoughtful  reader 
weigh  all  that  is  contained  in  that 
awful  word),  cursed  by  him  who 
came  to  bless  and  to  save/'  Can  the 
best  interests  of  the  Church  require 
that  such  a  doom  should  be  pro- 
nounced against  the  good  Arch- 
bishop, because  he  does  not,  or  cannot, 
believe  in  the  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  ? 
It  is  now  understood,  that  as 
some  of  the  distinguished  High 
Churchmen  threaten  if  the  creed  is 
tampered  with,  "to  consider  their 
position  in  the  Church,''  the  Eitual 
Commission  has  come  to  the  deter- 
nmiation  to  leave  it  as  it  stands. 
The  Creed  will,  therefore,  continue 
to  be  the  same  stumbling-block 
which  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  it  was 
never  composed  by  St.  Athanaaius, 
but  by  some  western  bishop  in  the 
5th  century,  that  it  was  never  in- 


troduced into  any  service  before 
the  7th  century,  nor  adopted  by  the 
Church  of  Borne  before  the  10th 
century. 

Church  Eefobx  nr  Spaik. — ^The 
resignation  of  Admiral  Topete,  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  revolution, 
a  bigoted  Catholic,  and  opposed  to 
all  ecclesiastical  changes,  has  been 
followed  by  a  proposition  to  effect  a 
more  radical  reform  in  the  Church 
than  has  yet  been  dreamt  of.  The 
Bill,  does,  indeed,  give  the  clergy 
the  same  civil  rights  which  are  en- 
joyed by  other  sections  of  the  people, 
and  even  allows  them  freedom  to 
publish  Bulls  and  other  dispositions 
from  Rome  without  requiring  the 
permission  of  Government.  In  this 
respect  it  exceeds  the  concessions  of 
other  CathoUc  powers,  some  of  whom 
appear  resolved  to  interfere  with  the 
promulgation  of  Roman  decrees  which 
militate  against  the  liberal  institu- 
tions of  the  coimtry.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  takes  away  from 
the  bishops  all  temporal  jurisdiction 
over  curates  and  other  orders  of  the 
clergy:  But,  what  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, it  reduces  the  number  of 
bishops  and  dignitaries,  and  curtails 
their  inconse.  There  are  at  present 
nine  archbishops  and  forty-seven 
bishops,  with  salaries  varying  from 
£1,600  to  £900.  Their  number  is 
to  be  reduced  respectively  to  four 
and  thirty-three  ;  the  Primate  at 
£1,000,  another  archbishop  at  £800, 
and  the  rest  at  £600.  The  stipends 
of  deans,  canons,  prebendaries,  and 
others,  are  to  be  reduced  in  like  pro- 
portion. The  ecclesiastical  budget 
it  is  proposed  to  cut  down  by  more 
than  £300,000.  Notwithstanding 
this  reduction,  it  is  affirmed  that, 
including  the  parochial  dues  and 
other  receipts,  and  the  income  of 
endowed  property,  the  Spanish  clergy 
will  still  be  the  richest  in  any  Catho- 
lic country.  The  eoclesiastiGal  estal>- 
lishment  in  Spain  has,  up  to  the 
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present  time,  been  regarded  as  the 
most  opulent  in  the  world.  These 
reductions  will  leaye  the  palm  to  the 
English  Establishment. 

It  is  seyenty  years  since  Mr.  Carey 
was  obliged  to  return  himself  as  an 
indigo  planter  rather  than  as  a  mis- 
aionary,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  banish- 
ment. At  the  same  time  Dr.  Marsh- 
man  and  Mr.  Ward  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  coimtry  as  soon  as  their 
arrival  as  missionaries  was  known. 
They  lived  down  this  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism to  missionary  efforts,  and, 
as  Lord  Hastings  observed,  contri- 
buted by  their  prudence,  zeal  and 
energy,  in  no  ordinary  degree  to 
secure  the  first  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  missionaries  in  1S13. 
As  civilisation  and  Christianity  are 
more  extensively  diffused  through  the 
country,  the  labours  of  these  early 
pioneers  come  to  be  more  fully 
appreciated,  and  to  be  recognised  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
British  India.  The  latest  demon- 
stration of  this  feeling  is  contained 
in  an  essay  just  contributed  to  the 
"Church  and  the  Age,"  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  the  late  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  India.  The  following  is 
the  tribute  of  justice  he  pays  to 
their  exertions : — 

"It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  commimity  which  re- 
presented, however  imperfectly,  the 
laws  and  constitution,  the  religion 
and  civilisation,  of  England  in  the 
18th  century,  shotdd  be  placed  in 
the  midst  of  Bengal  without  power- 
fully affecting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  the  Bengalese, 
who  yield  to  no  people  of  the 
ancient  or  modem  civilised  world  in 
the  natural  fondness  and  aptitude  for 
the  discussion  of  theology,  morals, 
and  all  that  relates  to  the  theory  of 
social  government.    But  the  change 


which  might  have  been  long  deferred 
had  the  British  Government  or  the 
mercantile  community  of  that  day 
been  alone  consulted,  was  precipita- 
ted by  two  knots  of  men  with  whose 
action  neither  statesmen  nor  mer- 
chants had  much  to  do. 

"A  Northampton  Baptist  shoe- 
maker, joined  by  a  few  men  as 
earnest  as  himself,  but  notmuchricher 
in  worldly  goods  than  the  fishermen 
of  Galilee,  succeeded  in  establishing 
themselves  as  Christian  missionaries 
close  to  the  British  capital  of  Bengal, 
and  there,  in  spite  of  very  active 
opposition  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  very  serious  discourage- 
ments of  every  kind,  they  set  up 
printing-presses,  translated  the 
Christian  Scriptures  into  many 
Indian  languages,  printed  and  dis- 
tributed them,  and  sent  forth  from 
their  presses  English  and  native 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  which, 
if  they  were  not  the  first  of  their 
kind  ever  published  in  India,  speed- 
ily surpassed  others  in  excellence 
in  their  general  departments. 

"  These  men  were  not  the  first  Pro- 
testant missionaries  who  preached  in 
India,  for  they  had  been  preceded  by 
Danes,  Germans,  and  Englishmen, 
who,  however  few  in  number,  had 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury never  left  India  without  some 
witness  of  Christian  truth,  as  taught 
by  the  Protestant  Church  in  Europe, 
but  to  Carey,  Marshman,  and  Ward, 
and  to  their  fellow  laboiu*ers  belong, 
beyond  all  question,  the  honour  of 
establishing  the  first  missions,  after 
the  pattern  of  which  such  a  midti- 
tude  have  since  overspread  India, 
and  they  in  no  small  degree  contri- 
buted to  that  wonderful  revival  of 
the  missionary  spirit  in  modern 
Europe,  dating  from  the  same  era  a» 
the  French  Revolution. 

"  About  the  same  time  that  these 
men  began  to  make  themselves  heard 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  a 
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great  internal  moyement  was  taking 
place  within  the  strictest  sect  of 
Bengal  Brahminism." 

The  BRAMno  Sumaj. — ^The  se- 
cond movement  to  which  Sir  Bartle 
refers  is  the  rise  of  the  Vedantists, 
which  has  now  assumed  the  title  of 
the  Bramho  Sumaj.  It  originated 
with  the  illustrious  reformer,  Bam- 
mohun  Koj,  who  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  prevailing  system 
of  idolatry,  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive what  he  considered  the  pure 
theism  of  the  Yedas,  and  the  worship 
of  the  one  Eternal  God.  After  his 
death,  the  sect  remained  for  a  time 
comparatively  stationary,  but  with  the 
progress  of  enlightenment,  through 
the  English  education  given  to  the 
natives,  it  is  now  rapidly  increasing, 
chiefly  among  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand, leaving  the  masses  untouched. 
The  system  of  monotheistic  doctrines 
and  of  public  morals  which  Bammo- 
him  Roy  endeavoured  to  build  on 
the  Vedas.was,  however,  found  to  be 
unsound  and  untenable  in  proportion 
as  those    ancient    records    became 


more  accurately  known,  and  his  suc- 
cessors are  gradually  resorting  to  the 
Bible  as  the  foundation  of  their 
creed,  while  they  reject  the  divinity 
and  atonement  of  the  Redeemer. 
Keshub  Chimder  Sen,  now  the  leader 
of  the  party,  has  just  come  among 
us,  and  has  received  the  most  cordial 
welcome  from  all  classes  and  all  de- 
nominations, including  some  of  the 
most  eminent  dignitaries  of  the 
Church.  The  system  of  which  he  is 
the  representative  gravitates  toward 
Unitarianism,  and  he  has  therefore 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Martineau.  He  has  received 
the  highest  education  which  the 
Government  colleges  can  impart,  and 
is  quite  as  familiar  with  the  English 
classics  as  the  best-educated  Eng- 
lishman. He  speaks  our  language 
with  a  degree  of  purity  and  fluency 
which  the  missionaries  in  India  may 
well  envy  when  they  come  to  address 
their  audiences  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
These  Notes  have  swelled  so  much 
beyond  their  proper  dimensions  that 
we  must  reserve  for  a  future  occasion 
a  more  detailed  notice  of  this  subject. 


^InetDs. 


Much  Latimer  I  a  Biography.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Dematjs,  M.A. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract 
Society,  56,  Paternoster-row ;  66, 
St.  Paul's-churchyard ;  and  164, 
Piccadilly. 

GhsiB  volume  supplies  a  two-fold  want. 
It  gives  the  history  of  a  period  on 
which,  as  compared  with  that  imme- 
£ately  succeeding  it,  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  bodbs  of  this  stamp ;  and  it  intro- 
duces U8  to  the  life  ot  a  great  English 


Reformer,  wbo  hitherto  has  met  with 
no  real  biographer.  This  is  a  book  of 
facts.  These  are  collected  for  us  from 
the  first  sources,  and  while  they 
supply  reliable  information,  they  are 
so  presented  and  arranged  as  to  sus- 
tain our  interest  right  through  the 
volume.  There  are  out  very  few  re- 
ferences to  modem  authorities,  be  they 
friendly  or  unMendly ;  the  narrative 
is  compiled  almost  exclusively  from 
oontemporary  documents ;  from  letters 
by  Latmier  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office ;  from  MSS.  in  the  British 
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Ifnseiim,  and  from  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  especially  of  his  great 
associates,  Bidley  and  Oranmer.  The 
aim  of  the  writer  has  been  to  look 
at  Latimer  as  his  contemporaries  saw 
him :  and  to  reproduce,  as  far  as  may 
he,  the  Tory  authentic  image  of  the 
man  as  he  spoke  and  acted,  and  suf- 
fered three  centuries  ago.  As  a  pre- 
face to  this,  we  have  a  likeness  of  the 
great  reformer  on  the  first  page,  en- 
graved from  a  portrait  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Canterbury. 

The  first  of  the  ei^ht  chapters  into 
which  this  book  is  divided,  introduces 
us  to  the  earlv  life  of  Latimer,  and  to 
that  part  of  nis  career  at  Cambridge 
which  began  with  his  entering  the 
University  in  1506,  and  closed  when 
he  obtained  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  in  1524.  Latimer  entered 
Cambridge  at  a  period  when  the  Uni- 
versity was  the  scene  of  great  and 
stirring  events.  In  the  same  year 
that  he  arrived  there,  the  University 
was  honoured  by  a  royal  visit ;  and  in 
1520  Cambridge  was  dazzled  by  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  the  great  lung- 
cardinal,  the  ambitious  Wo£ey.  But, 
in  the  meantime,  there  arrived  at  Cam- 
bridge a  direwd-looking,  diminutive 
Dut^man,  whose  coming,  though  un- 
attended by  pomp  or  state,  and  scarcely 
noticed,  was  destined  to  produce  the 
most  abiding  consequences  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  nation.  With  Eras- 
mus came  '*  the  new  learning."  And 
though  the  enemies  of  the  Beformation 
succeeded  in  publicly  burning  Luther*s 
works,  they  could  not  impede  the  ad- 
vance of  divine  truth,  to  which  the 
New  Testament  of  Erasmus  first  gave 
the  impetus  in  Cambridge  University. 

It  was  in  1524  that  circumstances 
occurred  which  led  to  Latimer's  con- 
version. It  was  reouired  that,  on 
taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Di- 
vinity, he  should  deliver  a  public 
discourse  on  some  theological  subject. 
He  made  his  whole  sermon  to  bear  on 
an  important  question  of  the  day. 
With  his  characteristic  earnestness, 
Latimer  very  warmly  attacked  Me- 
lancthon,  who  had  recently  impugned 
the  authority  of  the  sohool-aoctors, 
and  had  maintained  that  they  must 
all  be  tested  by  the  supreme  stiuidard 


of  Holy  Scripture.  Bilney,  who  had 
been  studying  Erasmus'  New  Testa- 
ment, and  been  brought  into  the  light 
of  divine  truth,  was  present  at  this  m- 
temperate  declamation,  and  perceived 
that  the  honest  preacher  was  "  zealous 
without  knowledge."  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  seek  an  interview  with 
Latimer.  He  went  to  him  in  his 
study,  ,and  desired  Latimer,  ''for 
God's  sake,  to  hear  his  confession." 
*'  I  did  so,"  says  Latimer;  **  and  to 
say  the  truth,  by  his  confession  I 
learned  more  than  before  in  many 
years."  This  event  formed  the  turn- 
ing-point in  the  life  of  Latimer.  It 
was  some  years  before  he  adopted  the 
views  of  tiie  &;reat  Beformers  on  the 
Continent,  ana  neither  he  nor  Bilney 
and  his  friends  had  any  idea  of  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  ke  communion 
and  teaching  of  the  Church.  They  had 
no  new  creed ;  no  new  form  of  wor- 
ship; on  two  great  points,  however, 
they  had  learned  something  new. 
They  now  saw  that  there  was  salva- 
tion by  Christ's  atonement  cUone ;  and 
that  a  holy  life,  spent  in  loving,  earnest 
deeds,  was  the  offering  and  service 
most  acce;>table  to  God.  These  two 
truths,  insisted  on  in  his  preaching, 
were  quite  enough  to  excite  suspicion 
as  to  Latimer's  orthodoxy.  Loud  com- 
plaints were  soon  made  against  him, 
and  at  length  the  Bishop  of  Ely  re- 
solved to  hear  Latimer  and  judge  for 
himself.  In  the  sermon  preached 
before  the  bishop,  Latimer  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  omce  and  duties  of  a 
priest,  and  specially  of  a  high-priest 
or  bishop.  Christ  was  held  up  as  the 
great  pattern  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
condemn  the  carelessness  of  the  clergy, 
which  was  the  great  scandal  and  abuse 
of  that  day.  The  bishop  professed  that 
he  greatly  admired  this  sermon,  and 
thanked  the  preacher  very  eamestiy 
for  it,  though  in  his  heart  he  resolved 
that  he  would  oppose  Latimer's  doc- 
trine to  the  utmost.  Soon  after,  he 
preached  a  sermon  against  him,  and 
then  formally  inhibited  Latimer  from 
officiating  in  any  part  of  his  diocese, 
or  in  any  of  the  University  pulpits. 
This  was  the  first  step,  but  it  was  soon 
followed  by  a  second.  In  this,  how- 
ever, Latimer's  enemies  outwitted 
themselves.    Barnes,  for  his  first  ser- 
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mon  as  a  Befonner,  had  been  arrested 
and  made  to  recant ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  Bilney  and  Latimer  might  be 
compelled  to  do  the  same.  Accusations 
were  accordingly  presented  against 
them,  and  they  were  summoned  to 
London,  to  answer  for  themselyes 
before  Wolsey.  Among  other  ques- 
tions, Latimer  was  examined  as  to  the 
sermon  he  preached  before  the  bishop. 
Wolsey  seems  to  haye  been  much 
pleased  with  Latimer's  boldness,  ho- 
nesty, and  learning,  and  replied :  "  If 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  cannot  abide  such 
doctrine  as  you  have  repeated,  you 
shall  haye  my  license,  and  shall  preach 
it  unto  his  beurd,  let  him  say  wnat  he 
will."  Thus  Latimer  was  dismissed 
with  a  license  to  preach  throughout 
England. , 

Mr.  Demaus  remarks  that  the  Be- 
formation  in  England  may  be  said  to 
haye  resulted  from  the  operation  of 
three  causes.  One  of  these  may  be 
styled  political,  A  second  element,  the 
ofBspring  in  some  measure  of  the  re- 
yiyal  of  learning,  was  contributed  by 
the  TJniyersities.  The  third  sprang 
from  the  conunon  people.  These 
worked  side  by  side,  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  nature  of  each  moye- 
ment  should  be  understood  if  we  are 
to  entertain  right  yiews  of  their  com- 
mon result.  It  was  the  operation  of 
the  first  of  these  causes  that  now  led 
to  another  important  step  in  Latimer's 
career.  In  tke  year  1529,  the  Uni- 
yersity  of  Cambridge  was  thrown  into 
great  commotion  by  Latimer's  feunous 
'*  Sermons  on  the  Oard."  These  were 
most  stoutly  opposed;  and  the  strife 
and  debate  ran  so  high  that,  at  length, 
it  was  only  quelled  by  royal  inter- 
ference, xu  the  letter  sent  by  the 
Boyal  Almoner  to  theYice-Chanoellor 
of  the  Uniyersity  on  this  matter,  we 
learn  what  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  Henry's  mind  by  the  perse- 
oution  to  whicn  Latimer  was  oein^ 
subjected.  The  writer  says,  "Which 
maHce  also,  peradventiire,  cometh 
partly  for  that  Mr,  Lectimer  favoureth 
the  King's  cause ;  and  I  assure  you  it 
is  so  reported  to  the  Kin^."  The  ex- 
planation of  this  remark  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Henry,  at  the  adyioe 
of  Oranmer,  was  making  his  appeal 
to  the  XJniyersities  of  England  and 


the  Continent  in  the  matter  of  the 
diyorce  of  Catherine  of  Arragon.  La- 
timer had  occu{>ied  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  supporting  the  King  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  this  was  told  to  Henry  by 
the  royal  physician  who  was  present 
at  the  debate.  The  report  of  Latimer^s 
eloquence,  too,  had  reached  the  Courts 
and  now  the  King  resolyed  to  hear  him 
and  judge  for  himself.  Latimer  was  ao- 
cordingly  inyitedtoLondon,and  shortly 
after  made  one  of  the  royal  chaplains. 
About  this  time — ^before,  indeed,  he 
was  made  royal  chaplain — ^Latimer 
took  a  step  which,  for  its  boldness  and 
fidelity  to  conscience,  is  almost  un- 
equalled. He  wrote  to  tiiie  King,  and 
urged  upon  him.  the  free  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue. 
The  letter  is  still  preseryed,  and  a 
truly  noble  one  it  is.  It  reflects  ho- 
nour on  him  who  wrote  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  receiyed  does 
honour  to  the  soyereign  who  could 
permit  himself  to  be  addressed  with 
such  fidelity  by  one  of  his  chaplains. 

Though  fiilly  assured  of  the  fayoor 
and  esteem  of  &e  King,  Latimer  soon 
got  tired  of  court  life,  and  accordingly 
secured  an  appointment  to  the  rectory 
of  West  Kington,  in  the  county  <n 
Wilts  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  Here 
he  remained  for  the  next  four  years, 
though  he  was  denied  the  quiet  sedu- 
sion  for  which  he  crayed.  He  was 
soon  drawn  into  hot  controyersy  with 
the  neighbouring  clergy.  Neither  did 
his  troubles  end  there.  Artides  of 
accusation  were  brought  against  La- 
timer by  Stokesley,  bishop  of  London ; 
and  a  few  montiis  after  Bilney  and 
Bayfield  suffered  martyrdom,  Latimer 
was  summoned  before  Oonyocation. 
His  defence  was  manly,  and  his  argu- 
ments unanswerable ;  but  his  enemies 
had  resolyed  that  he  should  not  escape. 
Fortunately,  howeyer,  the  decisions  of 
the  preyious  years  had  opened  one 
door  of  esoape.  The  King  had  been 
proclaimed  supreme  heiui  of  the 
Church,  and  Latimer  made  his  appeal 
to  him— thus  flattering  Henry  on  bis 
weakest  point,  and  rendering  himself 
secure  of  his  protection.  Still,  the 
oonclusioai  to  this  matter  is  the  darkest 
page  in  Latimer^s  history.  There  was 
no  esoape,  eyen  now,  for  him,  but  in 
submission  and   humble  confession; 
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and,  ftgaiasti  Mb  conscience,  ho  con- 
fessed himself  in  orrory  and  roceiyed 
abeoiution  at  the  King*s  command. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  four  years 
referred  to  above,  Latimer's  prospects 
began  to  brighten,  until  his  success 
terminated  in  his  appointment  as 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

The  four  years  during  which  Latimer 
enjoyed  his  new  dipiity  were  the  most 
momentous  years  m  the  history  of  the 
English  Church  and  nation.  *  *  During 
his  orief  episcopate,  **  says  Mr.  Domaus, 
"occurred  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  the  authorised  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  English,  the  issue 
of  the  First  Articles  of  the  Beformed 
Church  of  England,  the  Pilgrimage  of 
Grace,  the  Bomish  reaction,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  *  Bloody  Statutes.* 
In  most  of  these  transactions  Latimer 
was  deeply  interested,  and  in  many  of 
them  he  had  an  important  share." 
Wo  cannot  follow  our  author  through 
the  history  of  this  period,  or  even 
glance  at  the  manifold  duties  under- 
xaken  by  Latimer  in  his  episcopate. 
His  honours  were  of  short  duration. 
When  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, and  for  two  or  three  years 
after,  the  Reformation  in  England 
seemed  to  be  carrying  everything  be- 
fore it.  But  at  length  the  reaction 
came.  By  the  failure  of  the  ne^o* 
tiations  with  the  German  Commis- 
fiiooers  Henry's  pride  was  wounded, 
and  with  the  retiim  of  Gktrdiner  to 
England  the  Popish  party  gained  new 
strength;  and  on  the  28&  of  June, 
1639,  the  "  Six  Articles,"  better  known 
as  "  The  Bloody  Statute,"  were  passed. 
The  day  after  Latimer  resigned  his 
bishopnc ;  resigned  it,  no  doubt,  imder 
a  false  impression  received  from  Crom- 
well that  it  was  the  King's  wish  he 
should  do  so.  With  his  resignation 
the  voice  of  the  most  eloquent  preacher 
in  England  was  silenced  for  eight 
years. 

Very  little  is  known  of  Latimer's 
life  during  these  eight  years.  He 
was  for  a  time  retained  a  prisoner  in 
the  Bishop  of  Chicheater^s  palace. 
In  1546  he  is  found  espousing  the 
side  of  his  old  friend  Grome  in  the  per- 
secutions to  which  he  was  subjected. 
And  for  this  Latimer  was  committed 


to  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  till  he 
was  released  by  the  general  pardon 
proclaimed  on  the  day  when  Edward 
Vl.  was  crowned. 

In  the  year  1548,  the  year  after  he 
was  released  from  the  Tower,  Latimer*s 
active  career  as  a  preacher  was  re- 
sumed. He  was  soon  invited  to  preach 
before  the  king,  and  he  did  it  with  his 
usual  fidelity  to  truth.  He  was  more 
than  once,  we  are  told,  offered  a 
bishopric  during  this  rei^,  but  de- 
clined it.  It  was  at  this  time  that  his 
celebrated  Sermon  of  the  Plough  was 
preached,  which  is  still  preserved  and 
well-known.  But  this  success  again 
was  soon  to  terminate.  His  impaired 
health  threatened  to  put  an  end  to  Ms 
usefulness,  but  just  then  the  deatii 
of  Edward,  and  accession  of  Mary, 
brought  back  a  reign  of  blood  and 
terror,  and  gave  to  England,  when 
she  was  halting  between  Eomanism 
and  Protestantism,  a  terrible  proof  of 
what  Popery  will  do  when  she  has 
only  the  power. 

Within  two  months  from  the  time 
when  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  Lati- 
mer was  summoned  by  Gardiner,  now 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  London,  to  appear 
before  the  Council.  Latimer  saw 
plainly  what  would  be  the  end  of  this ; 
and  feeling  that  the  time  had  come  for 
**  playing  the  man,"  he  resolved  that 
in  nothing  would  he  do  violence  to  his 
conscience.  The  matter  terminated  as 
he  expected,  and  Latimer  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Cranmer,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  Bidley, 
Bishop  of  London,  were  already  pris- 
oners there.  Though  a  strict  guard 
was  kept  on  these  three  Beformers, 
they  were  not  denied  intercourse  with 
eaon  other  by  writing.  This  was  a 
great  consolation  and  strength  to  them« 
And  when,  a  short  time  after,  John 
Bradford,  the  convert  of  Latimer,  and 
bosom  £riend  of  Bidley,  was  thrust 
with  the  other  two  inte  the  same  cell 
with  Latimer,  to  make  room  for  some 
State  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  their 
gloomy  abode  seemed  to  be  turned  for 
tiiem  mto  the  very  porch  of  heaven. 
**  We  did  together  read  over  the  New 
Testament,"  says  Latimer,  "with 
great  deliberation  and  painful  study.'* 
And  thus  they  prenarea  themselves  for 
the  fiery  ordeal  mrough  which  they 
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had  so  soon  to  pass.  For  two  months 
the  pious  friends  enjoyed  their  intimate 
fellowship  with  each  other ;  and  then 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley  were 
summoned  to  Oxford,  to  be  examined 
again  before  the  Commissioners.  Here, 
of  course,  they  were  condemned  as 
heretics.  Eighteen  months,  however, 
were  allowed  to  elapse  before  they 
were  called  on  to  meet  their  death. 
It  was  Wednesday,  October  16,  1555, 
that  all  Oxford  was  gathered  round 
the  place  of  execution,  **  in  the  ditch 
over  against  Balliol  College."  And 
then  Latimer's  words,  which  he  spoke 
to  Master  Bidley  as  the  executioner 
brought  the  faggot  with  which  to 
kindle  the  fire,  were  fulfilled.  ^*  Be 
of  good  comfort,"  said  he,  **  and  play 
the  man.  We  shall  this  day  light  such 
a  candUy  by  Ood*8  gracey  in  England^  aa 
I  trust  shall  never  be  put  out,**  And 
thus  Latimer  passed  away,  after  his 
patient  endurance  on  earth,  to  inherit 
the  martyr's  crown.  Thus  he  sealed  his 
testimony  with  his  blood,  and  helped 
to  purchase  for  us  the  liberties  we 
enjoy. 

VVo  close  thisvolume  of  Mr.  Demaus, 
having  been  deeply  interested  in  its 
contents,  and  the  mode  in  which  tho 
subject  is  treated.  In  these  528  pages 
our  friends  will  find  material  that  will 
amply  repay  them  for  the  purchase 
and  careful  study  of  this  book. 

Sighs  of  Hope.    By  Emily  BATms. 
Pickering,  Piccadilly.    1870. 

This  is  a  small  volume  of  poems  of 
excellent  tendency,  sad,  yet  nopeful; 
the  breathings  of  a  spirit  which  suffers 
but  is  strong.  The  love  of  truth  and 
right  is  conspicuous,  but  still  more  so 
an  impatient  longing  to  be  free : — 

«  Come,  dreaded  change,  immortals  TwiftQAn 
Death ! 
Make  me  thy  captive,  that  I  may  be 
free; 
That  I  may  breathe,  O,  take  away  my 
breath! 
Slay  me,  0  death,  that  I  a  living  soul 
ma  b  e. 

All  the  poems  are  serious  and  ear- 
nest, and  about  half  of  them  directly 


religious.  Their  teaching  and  ten- 
dency as  well  as  their  poetic  power 
may  be  judged  of  from  Uie  following 
verses,  taken  from  the  piece  *'  Search- 
ing for  God  " : — 

"Ah,  whither  from  thine  Onmipresence 
shall  I  fly? 
"Without  alarms 
Creation  lies,  an  infant  holden  in  Thine 


arms! 
Holden  am  I ! 

I  turn  from  Thee  to  Thee!    I  know 
Thvself  in  me 
Thou  wilt  not  spurn : 
Unrest  to  rest,  trembling  to  trust  gives 
way.     I  turn 
Confidingly. 

I  wiU  not  fear.     Mighty,  but  nterdfol, 
Thou  art 
Thine  anger-firo 
Ifi  not  for  me!     The  earthquake donbt 
has  heaved  me  higher 
Upon  Thine  Heart ! 

Its  mighty  boat  awakes  an  echoing  throb 
in  mo; 
Thy  *  stiQ  small  voice  * 
Subdues  the  great,  strong  wind  of  fear, 
and  I  rejoice. 
My  God,  in  Thee !  '* 

The  last  poem,  on  the  text  "The 
whole  creation  groaneth  ....  waiting 
for  the. . .  .  redemption,"  embodies  the 
double  tone  of  the  volume,  which  is, 
in  brief,  **  Groans  the  emburthened 
earth — Come,  strong  Deliverer ! "  And 
as  it  is  with  the  eami  so  is  it  with  the 
singer — she  sighs,  but  her  sighings 
are  sighings  of  hope.  We  can  safely 
commend  the  volume  to  the  weaiy 
and  perplexed,  distressed  with  Iheir 
own  troubles  and  the  troubles  of 
others. 


N.B. — The  Editor  particularly  com- 
mends to  the  attention  of  his  read^s, 
Mr.  Pike's  Ancient  Meeting  Houses  and 
Mr.  Dunckley's  Saviour  for  ChiUrtn 
and  other  Sermons  for  Little  FoOsy  both 
of  which  volumes  are  to  be  obtained  of 
the  publishers  of  the  Baptist  Afagasm* 
Specimens  frt>m  each  of  them  have 
already  appeared  in  our  pages»  and 
have  secured  the  hearty  approval  of 
many  friends. 
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Report. 

It  has  seldom  been  the  privilege  of  the  Committee  to  present  a  balance- 
sheet  BO  encoaraging  and  satisfactory  as  the  one  for  the  present  year.  They 
have  to  report  the  largest  income  ever  received,  except  that  of  the  Jnbilee 
year.  The  total  receipts  are  £39,339  88.  6d.;  of  this  sum  £2,381  Ifis.  6d. 
have  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  last  year's  debt,  and  £4,680  to  purchase 
£5,000  Consols,  to  form  a  legacy  reserve  fund,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  last 
year's  report,  which  sums,  with 'a  total  expenditure  of  £32,185  10s.  5d., 
amount  to  £39,247  5i.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's  hands  of 
£93  2s.  7d. 

The  large  excess  of  receipts  over  previous  years  is  mainly  due,  however,  to  the 
imusual  amount  received  from  legacies,  viz.,  £8,224  12s.  5d.,  and  the  generous 
donation  of  £2,009  by  the  late  Mr.  Kelsall.     The  general  contributions  are 
much  the  same  as  in  former  yearb.     There  has  been  a  slight  increase  in  the 
grants  from  the  Bible  TransNliion  Society,  aud  nearly  £160  to  the  Widows' 
and  Orphans'  Fund,  the  poorer  Cliurshes  still  maintaining,  in  regard  to  this 
Fund,  the  same  honourable  position  which  they  have  done  for  years.     On 
the  other  hand,  the  payments  from  the  Calcutta  Press  have  been  less,  and 
the  contributions  to  the  Native  Preachers'  fund  have  fallen  off  by  more  than 
£100,  which  the  Committee  much  regret.     Coming  chiefly  from  the  young, 
who  have  hitherto  done  more  each  successive  year,  this  fact  indicates  either 
that  their  zeal  has  abated,  which  the  Committee   are  reluctant  to  believe, 
or  that  their  pastors  and  teachers  have  not  guided  and  stimulated  their 
efforts  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

It  is  intended  in  future  to  carry  all  legacies  received  during  the  year  to 

the  credit  of  the  Legacy  Reserve  Fund,  and  at  the  close  to  take  a  seventh  part 

of  the  entire  amount,  which  will  be  in  general  a  fair  average,  and  carry  it 

to  the  credit  of  the  general  account.     It  is  hoped  that  not  only  will  the  great 
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flactaations  in  legacies  which  have  sometimes  appeared  in  the  yearly  in- 
come, giving  rise  to  undue  elation  when  large,  and  to  discouragement 
when  small,  he  prerented,  hut  a  temptation  to  incur  expenditure  which 
afterwards  it  is  difficult  to  meet,  will  he  removed. 

In  addition  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  Kelsall,  so  long  and  honourahly  distin- 
guished as  a  most  attached  and  generous  supporter  of  the  Society,  the  Com- 
mittee have  to  record  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  S.  Brawn  and  Mr.  George 
Gould,  of  Loughton,  Mr.  George  Ehenezer  Foster,  of  Camhridge,  and  Mr. 
W.  Lepard  Smith,  of  St.  Albans,  who  were  at  all  times  ready  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  to  which  they  were  sineerely  and  ardently 
attached. 

KEW  MISSION   HOUSB. 

The  Committee  are  happy  to  report  the  completion  of  the  New  Mission 
House,  which  will  forthwith  he  permanently  occupied  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  premises  will  permit.  Very  general  satisfaction  has  been  expressed 
respecting  it.  Ample  accommodation  will  be  supplied  to  the  various 
Denominational  Institutions ;  and  though  some  have  desired  a  more 
commanding  position,  yet  when  the  increased  cost  of  such  a  positioa 
is  considered,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  quiet  which  is  needed  for 
the  peculiar  business  carried  on  in  a  Mission  House,  together  with  the  easy 
access  from  all  sides  of  London  to  the  present  building,  are  taken  into 
account,  it  will  be  admitted  that  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  Committee  have  found  in  the  architects  gentlemen  ever  ready  to  listen 
to  suggestions,  and  to  fulfil  their  desires  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  ;  and 
they  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  contractor  has  completed  his  work 
in  a  satisfactory  and  honourable  manner.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
labour  attending  the  carrying  out  of  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  house,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  time,  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
Special  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  given  in  charge,  have  met  nearly  forty 
times,  and  many  of  their  sittings  were  very  protracted.  They  have  done  their 
best  to  provide  a  substantial  and  suitable  structure,  carefully  avoiding  al'i 
expenditure  in  mere  ornament,  and  yet  securing  respectability  and  comfort. 
Their  earnest  hope  is  that  as  every  previous  removal  to  new  premises  was 
marked  by  increased  activity  in  the  Society  and  augmented  agency  in  the 
field,  so  this,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  of  all,  may  be  followed  by  special 
blessings  from  on  High.  May  every  institution  whose  officers  and  com- 
mittees meet  within  its  walls,  share  largely  in  the  prosperity  and  peaoe  so 
fervently  desired  for  this  Society. 


DBCBA8S  OF  KISSIONARISfl. 

During  the  year,  considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Missionarj 
staff.  Three  brethren  have  been  removed  by  death  to  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  whom  they  diligently  and  lovingly  served.  Of  these,  Mr.  John 
PlnwHiB  stands  forth  as  one  eminently  endowed  for  Missionary  work.  He 
sneoeeded  at  Monghyr  a  brother  who,  for  a  brief  space  only,  was  permitted 
to  labour  in  the  field ;  bat  he  seemed  to  inherit  that  brother's  spirit  of 
love,  of  gentleness,  and  of  devout  consecration.  In  every  department 
Mr.  John  Parsons  attained  to  great  excellence ;  but  in  the  future  he  will 
probably  be  best  remembered  as  a  translator  of  the  Word  of  God.  His 
rtaum  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hindi  has  received  the 
highest  oommendations  from  the  most  competent  judges.  For  nearly 
thirtf  yean  he  gave  his  energies  to  this  work  and  to  the  propagation 
of  Divine  truth,  winning  from  every  class  of  the  people  their  esteem  and 
love. 

Under  very  different  circumstances,  among  the  freed  negroes  of  Trinidad 
and  Portuguese  refugees  from  Madeira,  for  the  most  part  imbued  with  RomLaih 
superstitions,  the  Rev.  John  Law  spent  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  Missionary 
life,  having  joined  the  Trinidad  Mission  almost  at  its  commencement.  Active, 
zealous,  and  devont,  his  labours  have  not  been  in  vaic.  He  leaves  a  Church 
gathered  firom  amongst  the  various  populations  of  Port  of  Spain,  and  while 
yet  strong  for  labour  has  been  called  to  the  joy  of  the  Lord. 

Id  Mr.  Edward  Dakin,  Serampore  College  has  lost  a  very  able  and  sue- 
cessftil  teacher.  It  was  in  1859  that  he  entered  on  the  special  task  for  which 
the  Committee  had  engaged  his  services.  His  thorough  mastery  of  the 
system  of  teaching  in  British  schools,  and  his  adaptation  to  the  work, 
enabled  him  to  raise  the  school  departments  of  the  College  into  a  high  state 
of  efiicienqy.  Many  of  his  pupils,  through  his  instruction  and  example,  have 
become  most  useful  teachers,  some  in  the  College  itself,  others  in  cognate 
institutions ;  thus  enlarging  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  contributing 
in  measure  to  that  great  educational  movement  which,  combined  with  other 
influences,  is  shaking  to  the  fall  the  whole  structure  of  Hindu  society.  He 
died  at  sea,  on  his  way  home  to  seek  that  health  which  the  rigours  of  the 
climate  had  destroyed. 

To  these  losses  by  death  must  be  added  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Robert  Smith 

in  Africa,  where  she  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life.    Our  sympathies  are 

eapedaUy  called  out  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  second  wife  which  our 

brofther  the  Rev.  Robert  Smith  has  lost  in  that  fatal  clime.    The  Committee 

hsTe  also  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Jenkins,  the  partner  of  the  Rev.  J. 
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Jenkins,  of  Morlaiz,  where  ahe  has  been  most  usefallj  employed  in  prc^ 
moting  the  welfkre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brittanj. 

VI88IONABT  MOYBMBNTS. 

Of  other  ohanges  the  Committee  most  briefly  speak.  Two  brethren  hare 
ceased  to  labour  in  connection  with  the  Society,  the  Rev.  O.  Gillott,  of 
Poena,  and  the  Rev.  F.  T.  Heed,  of  Sewry.  Fonr  brethren  have  been  con- 
strained to  leaye  their  sphere  of  laboar  through  ill-health,  the  Beys.  W.  A. 
Hobbs,  E.  Johnson,  James  Smith,  and  J.  H.  Anderson  ;  the  last,  it  may  be 
feared,  neyer  to  return.  But  a  more  than  equal  number  haye  returned 
to  their  work,  yiz.,  the  Revs.  C.  Carter,  to  Ceylon,  Q.  Kerry,  F.  Supper, 
and  Josiah  Parsons,  to  India,  and  A.  Saker,  to  Africa.  Barisal  again  enjoys 
in  renewed  health  the  efficient  seryices  of  Mrs.  Sale.  The  Committee  are  also 
happy  to  mention  that  communications  haye  been  receiyed  from  Mrs. 
Baumann  of  Hayti,  and  she  may  shortly  be  expected  in  this  country. 
Through  the  good  proyidence  of  Qod,  she  has  been  safely  preseryed  amid 
the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  that  unhappy  country  has  been  called  to 
suffer. 

NSW  MI88IONABIE8. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  enumerated,  the  Committee  haye  been  per- 
mitted to  send  forth  an  equal  number  of  brethren.  Messrs.  Jordan  and 
Campagnac  haye  entered  on  the  missionary  life  in  India ;  Messrs. 
Richard  and  Baschelin  in  China,  while  Mr.  Pegg  has  nndertaken  the 
pastorate  of  the  Churches  in  Turk's  Islands,  with  the  confident  hope  that  the 
people  will  support  him  in  his  labours  for  their  good.  Mr.  B&sehelin  also 
is  gone  forth  in  faith  that  the  Lord  whom  he  senres  will  supply  his 
necessities.  Thus,  amid  all  yicissitudes,  the  Head  of  the  Church  continues  to 
sustain  His  people  in  the  great  task  which  in  obedience  to  His  command 
they  haye  nndertaken,  and  the  breaches  which  disease  and  death  make  in 
their  ranks  are  speedily  filled  by  equally  deyoted  men,  who  enter  on  the 
labours  of  those  who  haye  gone  before,  reap  where  they  haye  sown,  and  in 
their  turn  scatter  in  fresh  places  the  seed  of  Heayenly  Truth. 

THE  INDIA  MISSION. 

Passing  on  to  the  field  itself,  the  Committee  feel  that  it  is  unneoessary  to 
repeat  the  tale  of  unwearied  labour  which  in  the  past  year,  as  in  years 
agone,  has  been  fkithfully  carried  on  by  their  brethren.  It  will  suffice  to 
mark  a  few  of  the  more  salient  featnrea  whiah  the  work  of  the  year 
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piMentf.  NotwithBtanding  the  agitation  which  stirred  the  mindf  of  our 
miflnonary  brethren  in  India  daring  a  portion  of  the  year,  arising  from  a 
misapprehension  of  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the  Committee,  but  which  the 
Committee  are  happy  to  beliere  is  now  quieted  through  the  conciliatory 
explanations  that  hare  been  given,  the  year  has  not  been  without  numerous 
marks  of  the  Diyine  blessing. 

The  Committee  learn  that  about  one  hundred  additions  to  the 
Churches  have  rewarded  the  exertions  of  their  brethren.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  extent  oorered  by  the  Missioui  and  the  numerous  Churches 
which  haye  been  planted,  the  largest  number  of  baptisms  has  taken  place  in 
the  district  of  Baekergunge,  Here  thirty  persons  have  taken  upon  them  the 
yoke  of  Christ,  and  been  added  to  the  eight  hundred  who  haye  already 
made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Him.  In  Intally  fourteen,  and  in  the  Dacca 
district  eleven  individuals  have  joined  themselves  to  the  Lord,  while  the 
remainder  are  found  in  other  nine  or  ten  of  the  stations  that  the  brethren 
oceupy.  These  trophies  of  grace  have  not  been  won  without  great  cost. 
Some  of  the  converts  have  had  to  endure  much  opposition,  and  few  have 
come  into  the  fold  without  being  made  to  feel  the  enmity  of  the  system 
they  have  forsaken. 

In  the  prosecution  of  their  itinerant  labours  the  Missionaries  report,  as  in 
former  years,  a  very  various  reception  ;  but  on  the  whole  a  more  attentive 
and  thoughtful  hearing  of  the  Word  of  Life.    Here  and  there,  as  in  Allaha- 
bad and  Patna,  the  Mussulmans  have  shown  an  inclination  to  enter  on  an 
active  course  of  proselytism,  and  to  engage  the  services  of  Moslem  preachers  to 
counteract  the  efforts  of  Christian  missionaries.     In  many  places  the  brethren 
speak  of  the  Brahmists  as  in  ftome  instances  opposing  the  truth ;  in  others, 
as  seeking  in  private  intercourse  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
It  is  much  too  early  to  form  a  precise  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  move- 
ment, which  in  some  of  its  aspects  is  unquestionably  the  flruit  of  missionary 
instruction.     However  much  its  leaders  may  boast  of  their  eclecticism,  of 
their  indiffinenoe  to  all  creeds  and  earlier  forms  of  ibith,  of  their  success  in 
finding  in  their  own  moral  intuitions  and  needs  the  true  religion,  the  pro« 
oeedings  of  the  most  advanced  section  show  that  they  at  least  have  been 
powerfully  affected  by  the  Christian  truths  that  have  oome  before  their  minds 
during  their  education,  and  which  are  floating  around  tliem  from  the  teaching 
of  Christian  men.    The  Bev.  George  Kerry  gives  the  following  interesting 
aceonnt  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed  in  a  new  place  of  worship  which  the 
Brahmists  have  lately  erected  in  Calcutta.     He  says— «  You  know  that  the 
advanced  section  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  under  the  leadership  of  Babu  Keshub 
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Ohnncler  Sen,  hare  built  for  themtelTea  a  GbiirQli.  It  is  atoKted  in  the 
midflt  of  tte  native  tofwn,  is  lighted  with  gae,  and  Iknrislied  witlL  benohM ; 
it  has  galleries  on  thne  sides,  and  will  seat  fiv«  haadred  people.  Hie 
Brahmos  meet  for  wonhip  erery  Sunday  eyening,  one  hoiff  after  evadowD. 
I  haTe  been  two  or  tiuree  times;  on  eaoh  oocasioa  the  body  of  the  ehvnk 
has  been  crowded.  The  form  of  worship  is  alittost  a  copy  of  that  ivfatcb 
prevails  amongst  onrselres^  The  chief  thing  peculiar  abomt  it  is,  that  at  a 
certain  time  all  who  have  profsssed  Brahmoinn  rise,  and  with  their  frees 
towards  the  minister  (who  also  stands),  their  hands  joined,  they  rspsil 
togedier  in  a  chanting  tone  a  form  of  prayer.  This  part  of  their  wonftiip  ii 
very  tonehing.  One  sentence  of  the  prajrer  is  a  cry  to  Him  whe  is  sU 
light,  to  come  and  enlighten  their  darkness.  Ihe  wailing  tone  in  wliidi  ths 
cry  is  uttered  aflMied  me  very  mnoh,  and  I  ooald  net  bat  ve»mAo  the  ery  ii 
His  name  who  is  tiie  True  Light.  On  eaoh  beotsioa  when  I  wns  present, 
Keshub  Chnnder  Sen  was  there,  and  preaohed  a  sermon  in  Bengali.  Fnm 
the  sermons  and  pcnyccs  I  heard,  I  judge  that  this  interestfatg  seot  has  not 
come  any  nearer  the  tmth  dating  the  last  fcrar  years.  When  I  left  Ia& 
they  seemed  to  be  gfadnaily  coning  towatds  tho  light )  bnt  now  their  beM 
seems  to  be  stationary.  One  thing  struck  me  as  remaxkabto  amongst  a 
people  who  profisss  to  be  simply  Theists,  and  that  was  tiie  Ml  and  abject 
acknowledgment  and  oon&ssion  of  sin  which  was  again  and  again  mads. 
Whether  they  ham  leemt  this  among  the  other  things  they  have  kinit 
and  appropriated  from  our  Christian  Scriptures^  or  whether  it  be  the  hesii- 
felt  nUnranoea  of  their  lips,  Ido  not  know.  If  their  feeling  agree  with  tbeir 
words,  many  of  them  certainly  are  not  far  fkma  the  kingdom  of  Ood.* 
Amidst  the  multiplicity  of  thoughts  which  agitate  the  miade  of  this  «a« 
siderable  and  rapidly  increasing  class  of  inetmeted  Hindos,  wn  have  the 
confident  hope  that  through  ail  their  doubts  and  qosstioninga  many  may  be 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  acknowledgmmit  of  Him  who  is  Che  Li^t 
and  Lifb  of  men.  The  movement,  in  all  its  sections,  is  an  mraaistakable  dg^ 
of  the  power  e#  those  influenoaa  which  misrionariss  have  brong^ht  to  bear  oa 
the  mighty  stmstnre  of  Hfadusm. 

KISBION  WOBS  XV  caLOVCTA. 

It  IB  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Committee  report  Qie  aetirity  uA 
zeal  displayed  by  their  brethren  of  the  Churches  m  the  Cireolsr  Bead  and 
Lai  Bazaar,  Calcutta,  in  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  dense  maswe  of 
that  great  city.  These  Churches  originated  in  the  labours  of  the  esrii^ 
missionaries  of  the  Society;  but  in  both  cases  are  now  indepeadmt  of  itt 
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iondi.  The  namei  of  YatM  and  Lawaon,  of  Leslie,  Bobinaon,  and  Thomaa, 
are  still  fragrant  in  the  memories  of  many.  Not  leas  aneoessfol  is  the 
ministry  of  the  Ber.  A.  Williams  and  the  Bey.  Jno.  Bobinson,  who  now 
respectively  occupy  the  pastorates  once  filled  by  those  deyoted  men.  From 
both  these  congregations  go  forth  day  by  day  aereral  of  their  members  to 
preach  in  the  streets  the  everlasting  GospeL  Both  Churches  maintain 
native  brethren  for  the  same  important  work.  Of  Lai  Baaaar  Church  we  learn 
that  besides  the  deacons,  five  or  six  of  the  brethren  have  been  engaged  every 
Sunday,  and  as  opportunity  has  offered  during  the  week,  in  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  the  hospitals,  where,  as  well  as  among 
the  wanderers  in  the  streets,  they  have  distributed  tiaets,  and  offered  words 
of  consolation.  The  Church  also  supports  a  native  preacher,  and  the  pastor 
has  the  general  supervision  of  one  of  the  city  missionaries.  These  brethren 
have  been  engaged  generallyin  visiting,  and  preaching  twice  a  day,  and  the 
number  *•  that  hear  the  Gospel  through  them  averages  between  800  and  1,000 
weekly."  Among  the  liberal  exertions  of  the  Circular  Boad  Church  may  be 
mentioned  the  support  and  personal  aid  given  to  three  vernacular  schools,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  by  the  members ;  their  contributions  to  the 
Benevolent  and  Intally  institutions,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  pastor  baa 
given  his  personal  labours ;  and  the  large  Sunday-school  which  assembles  at 
the  chapel.  Three  brethren  have  been  regularly  engaged  in  vernacular 
preaching  day  by  day,  one  of  them  being  a  deacon  of  the  Church,  and  once 
a  missionary  of  the  Society  ;  the  other  two  are  native  preachers,  supported  by 
the  Church.  In  the  whole  this  Church  alone  raises  about  £t,000  psr  annum 
tot  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry,  and  the  spread  of  divine  truth  among 
the  heathen  and  nominal  Christian  community  of  Calcutta.  The  Committee 
wish  that  these  labours  could  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  they  welcome 
with  joy  such  fellow-helpers  in  their  task. 

THB   NATIVE   GHUaCHXS. 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  so  often  recognised,  the  Committee  have 
cheerfully  taken  over  the  entire  direction  and  support  of  the  Churches  that 
have  been  gathered  in  the  villages  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  with  the  view  of 
eventually  placing  them  on  an  independent  footing.  Two  of  the  Churehea 
have  already  signified  their  adhestou  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  the  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Kerry,  on  whom  the  execution  of  the  plan  baa  devolved,  expresses 
the  sanguine  hope  that  the  rest  will  soon  follow.  For  many  years,  indeed 
ever  since  the  formation  of  these  churches,  the  largest  part  of  the  support 
rendered  by  the  Native  Pastors  oame  from  the  Auxiliary  Society  in  Calcutta. 
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The  fands  set  free  bj  this  arrangement  will,  the  Committee  are  happy  to 
know,  be  devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Calcntta  itaelfi  that 
adding  material  support  to  the  agencies  already  in  operation  among  our 
friends  in  this  metropolis  of  the  East. 

The  effort  at  independence,  annoonced  last  year  as  about  to  be  tried  by 
the  Church  in  Delhi,  has  had  to  encounter  great  trials  and  difficulties.  But 
Mr.  Smith  continues  to  speak  hopefully  of  the  prospect,  and  states  that,  the 
spirit  of  self-help  evoked  has  been  of  a  very  gratifying  character,  and  that 
there  have  been  brought  to  light  many  cases  of  self-denial  and  liberality, 
which  otherwise  would  not  probably  have  existed.  One  very  interesting 
incident  must  be  given  in  his  own  words : — 

"  It  would  have  done  you  good  to  have  been  present  at  a  gathering  of  native 
Ohrifltians  at  the  house  of  our  brother  Fernandez.  Chuui  gave  an  account  of 
his  labours  during  his  late  wanderings  in  the  villages.  The  people,  in  almost 
every  place,  fed  him,  and  sometimes  gave  him  a  few  pice  to  help  him  on  his 
way.  He  was  ill  in  one  place,  and  the  Zemindar  not  only  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  nursed  him  like  a  good  Samaritan,  and  when  he  was  able  to  leave, 
gave  him  something  for  the  expenses  of  the  road.  In  one  large  village  he 
baptized  a  convert  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  people,  and  several  others 
will  probably  be  baptized  on  his  next  journey.  At  first  the  people  said  that 
he  was  paid  by  some  European  missionary  ;  but  when  they  found  he  was  no 
man's  servant,  their  admiration  was  at  once  manifested,  and  they  said  he  was 
the  first  who  had  thus  come  out  to  them  with  the  news  of  Christianity." 

Spontaneous  and  willing  labour  of  this  kind  is  full  of  hope  fo;*  India. 
Such  an  agency  as  this  is  eminently  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  con* 
dition  of  the  people.  f 


CEYLON. 

Though  brief,  the  reports  firom  this  Island  are  of  a  very  interesting 
nature.  In  all  the  stations  but  three  there  have  been  tokens  of  the  blessing 
of  Qod  on  the  labours  of  the  brethren,  both  European  and  Native.  Seventy- 
one  persons  have  made  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  raising  the  number  of 
baptised  members  to  six  hundred.  One  new  station  has  been  opened  during 
the  past  year,  and  another  since  the  commencement  of  the  present.  There 
are  now  twenty  stations  and  about  sixty  out-stations,  where  more  than  a 
hundred  services  are  held  every  week,  with  an  attendance  of  at  least  2,^00 
persons.  The  day-schools  number  twenty-four,  with  an  actual  attendance 
of  about  660  scholars.     The  miseionariea  have  directed  much  attention  to  the 
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q[iie8ti(m  of  making  the  Chnrohes  self^nutaming,  and  in  Tarions  fonns  haye 
preseed  upon  tham  the  responsibility  of  supporting  those  who  labour  among 
them  in  the  OospeL  Three  churohes  at  present  fulfil  this  duty,  the  Churches 
of  Grand  Pass,  Kandj  and  Matelle.  To  facilitate  this  object  the  missionaries 
have  now  arranged  that  the  contributions  of  the  people  instead  of  being  paid 
to  the  funds  of  the  Society,  shall  be  paid  direct  to  their  pastors  as  a  portion 
of  their  stipend  $  they  will  draw  only  the  balance  from  the  Society.  It 
is  thought  that  this  plan  will  work  well,  because  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
interest  with  which  the  people  will  regard  the  preacher  and  his  work,  seeing 
that  they  themselves  contribute  directly  towards  his  support.  ^ 


CHINA. 

Mr.  Laughtou  has  continued  to  labour  very  diligently  in  his  appointed 
sphere,  and  not  without  many  proofs  of  the  divine  blessing.  Several 
candidates  for  baptism  are  under  instruction,  some  of  whom  would  have  been 
baptized,  but  for  the  missionary's  anxiety  to  add  to  the  church,  on  suitable 
proof,  such  only  as  are  truly  converted  to  God.  From  Chefoo  the  word  of 
God  goes  into  all  parts  of  the  district,  so  that  there  are  few  places  within 
many  miles  into  which  Mr.  Laughton  enters  in  his  itineracies,  where  he  does 
not  find  some  who  have  heard  the  word  of  life  from  his  lips  in  the  chapel 
of  Chefoo,     The  converts  at  Hankhiau  continue  to  sustain  their  own  efforts 

* 

for  the  propagation  of  the  truth ;  but  Mr.  Laughton  finds  it  difficult  to  keep 
them  willing,  as  the  proximity  of  other  missionary  stations  where  the  native 
preachers  are  sustained  ^y  the  societies  to  which  they  belong,  renders  the 
Hankhiau  preachers  anxious  to  enjoy  the  same  doubtful  privilege.  Mr. 
Laughton  will  now  receive  the  assistance  and  relief  he  has  so  long  required, 
as  Mr.  Richard  will  be  associated  with  him  in  his  arduous  and  lonely 
task. 


WBST    INDIES. 

The  Bahamas  and  Trinidad  Missions  continue  to  present  the  features 
with  which  the  friends  of  the  Society  are  now  familiar.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  pressure  of  poverty,  and  the  comparative  barrenness  of  the  islands 
on  which  the  people  live,  they  exhibit  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  continual  additions  are  made  to  the  church  of 
God.     Tho  Churches  have  received  about  200  additions  by  baptism,  and  do 
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not  fall  short  of  embraciiig  3,000  mmnben  in  IbUowihip.  As  a  Tory  largo 
najoritj  of  the  inhabitantB  of  the  Islands  oi  the  Bauamas  are  Nonoon- 
formists,  the  prospeet  of  the  Gharch  Eatablishment  being  abolished  at  tfaa 
«nd  of  seven  years  has  given  great  satisfaotioD,  and  a  burden  will  be  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  the  people  which  the  ftnanoeo  of  the  eolony  are  ill  ahls 
to  support.  As  already  hinted,  the  Bev.  Isaao  Pegg,  of  the  Metropolitan 
CSollege,  has  undertaken  theeharge  of  the  Ghordies  in  the  Turk's  Islandi^ 
GoTemment.  It  was  at  the  request  of  the  people^  who  have  promised  to 
enpport  him,  that  the  Committee  accepted  Mr.  Pegg^s  services  for  this  post. 
He  has  received  from  them  a  very  warm  welcome,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
favoured  of  God  to  re-establish  the  work  so  much  interrupted  since  the  decease 
of  the  Society's  late  missionary,  the  Rev.  W.  Kycroft.  Mr.  Pegg  also  cherishes 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  assist  the  people  of  Puerto  Plata  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  have  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  enjoy  his  ministrations. 


JAMAICA. 

The  reports  which  have  reached  the  Committee  from  this  island  are  of 
great  interest.  lu  the  last  Report  the  Committee  announced  the  removal  of 
the  Calabar  Institution  to  Kingston,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  President  of 
the  pastorate  of  the  Church  meeting  in  East  Queen  Street.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  year  were  accordingly  spent  in  effecting  these  changes.  The 
buildings  from  Calabar  were  re-erected  on  the  capacious  grounds  of  the 
mission-house,  and  additions  made  which  were  necessary  for  the  use  and 
enlargement  of  the  institution.  The  large  chap^i,  with  the  mission-house 
and  school-room,  also  underwent  complete  repair,  and  a  portion  of  the 
grounds  has  been  laid  out  as  a  garden,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  hands  of 
the  students  of  the  Institution.  The  Institution  will  now  embrace  Theo- 
logical and  Normal  School  departments,  a  High  School,  a  Boys'  and  Oirls' 
School,  and  an  Infant  School.  The  ohapel  was  re-opened  in  the  month  of 
May,  when  crowded  congregations  testified  to  the  interest  the  event  has 
created.  The  college  and  schools  received  their  inmates  in  the  month  of 
June.  From  that  time  every  department  has  been  in  full  working  order. 
The  attendance  at  Divine  worship  has  rapidly  grown  into  a  large  congrega- 
tion, and  the  Church  has  received  numerous  accessions.  Though  fees  are 
exacted  of  the  day-scholars,  large  sohools  of  boys  and  gills  have  been  col- 
lected, numbering  330  children*  The  High  School  has  seventeen  pupils» 
and  the  Theological  and  Normal  School  departments  have  respectively  nine 
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and  eight  stiideiiU.  "  So  far/'  to  me  tlM  language  of  the  Beport,  **  the 
hopea  which  weie  eatertaiaed  from  the  removal  to  SangsCoa  have  hoMi 
zealiaed.  la  the  buildings  a  platform  hae  been  raised  for  edaoational 
operations  on  an  extended  scale,  and  the  work  has  began  with  an  eneonr- 
aging  measnre  of  suocess.  InolosiYe  of  the  Day  and  High  Sohools,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  persons  are  daily  instruoted.  In  these  sohools  the 
early  days  of  the  Baptist  Mission  live  again,  and  the  labours  of  Knibb  and 
his  coadjutors  and  successors  in  the  Day  Schools,  and  Tinaon  in  his  private 
gnunmar*Bohool,  are  revived— ^schools  which  numbered  at  the  time  some 
who  became  most  valued  and  useful  members  of  society,  some  even  who  rose 
to  considerable  distinction.  While  the  educational  advantages  of  the  theo- 
logical students  may  be  improved  by  the  employment  of  increased  teaching 
power,  especially  in  the  languages  of  some  of  the  sister  islands — French  and 
Spanish— their  opportnnitiea  of  preparing  for  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry,  in  the  meet  practical  way,  by  pastoral  and  evangelistic  labours,  are 
greatly  multiplied.  Nor  must  the  mental  stimulus  be  overlooked,  whi^  is 
unfftiliagly  felt,  by  being  brought  into  constant  association  with  education 
and  intelligence  in  larger  masees,  quickened  by  the  considerable  proportion 
of  educated  and  respectable  European  familiee  resident  in  the  city."  Thus 
by  the  indefatigable  labour  of  the  Rev.  D.  J.  East,  the  President,  and  hia 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Boberts,  the  Institution  enters  on  a  new  and  advanced  career. 
It  will  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  those  who  desire  to  perfect 
the  great  act  of  emancipation,  and  to  give  to  the  firee  negroes  of  Jamaica  an 
tadigenons  ministry  to  lead  them  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  righteouaness. 

-    MORANT  BAT  MISSION. 

The  prosperity  of  this  interesting  mission  reported  last  year  continues. 
The  three  Churches  formed  have  been  considerably  increased,  now  embracing 
MO  members,  the  increase  during  the  year  being  70.  The  day-schools  are 
aleo  pucauing  their  useful  way,  having  an  average  attendance  of  240  children. 
On  every  side  new  openings  appear,  and  the  people  exhibit  a  joy  and 
readiness  to  receive  the  message  of  Life  which  the  missionary  knows  not  how 
to  gratify,  so  many  are  the  calls  upon  his  time,  so  wide  the  necessity  for  his 
labours.  The  chapels  are  being  repaired  and  school-houses  built  in  the 
places  already  occupied ;  but  Mr.  Teall  is  in  want  of  helpers  which  Jamaica 
can  hardly  supply. 

THE  CHURCHES  OP  THE  JAMAICA  BAPTIST  tJiaON. 

Last  year  the  number  of  churches  in  the  Union  was  34 ;  at  its  recent 
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meeting  eleven  more  churches  were  added,  making  a  total  of  95.     These 
ohnrches  contain  19,671  members ;  and  more  than  2,000  inquirers  are  seeking 
admission.    The  net  increase  daring  the  year  has  been  850  members  and  410 
inqnirers,  being  an  average  increase  in  the  churches  making  returns  of  more 
than  10  in  each  church.     With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  churches,  the 
reports,  with  few  exceptions,  are  yery  encouraging.  There  Lb  a  large  increase 
in  the  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  the  spirit  of  piety  has  revived,  and 
the  liberality  of  the  people  has  grown  with  the  general  prosperity.    But 
the  Union  has  to  mourn  the  decease  of  the  Rev.  W.  Claydon,  reducing  the 
already  limited  number  of  European  brethren.    The  Hev.  John  Clarke,  of 
Jericho,  has  also  been  sorely  afflicted  l^  the  death  of  his  beloved  partner,  his 
oompanion  in  all  the  years  of  his  long  missionary  life  in  Africa  and 
the  West     Throughout   the  island   it  would  appear   that  the   general 
well-being  of  the  people  has  improved ;   trade  and  commerce  have  ex- 
panded, and  a  more  hopeful  view  is  taken  by  all  who  are  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  island  staples.    Doubtless  this  is  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  wise  legislation  and  efficient  administration  of  the  present 
Gkrrernment.    The  finances  of  the  Island*  have  been  placed  on  a  sound 
basis,  and  the  courts  of  justice  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  people.    The  great 
political  event  of  the  year  is,  however,  the  expiry  of  the  Clergy  Act,  by  which 
the  Church  of  Eugland  ceases  to  be  the  Established  Church  of  the  Island,  and 
by  which  the  Island  revenue  will  be  eventually  relieved  of  the  payment  of 
some  £30,000  a-year.     More  than  twenty  years  ago  the  venerable  Walter 
Bendy  entered  his  protest  against  this  great  ii^ustioe.    He  has  lived  to  see  his 
desire  fulfilled,  and  perfect  religious  liberty  and  equality  before  the  law  ac- 
complished.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wise'counselB  and  noble  protest 
of  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  largely  contributed  to  this  result 
But  while  the  Committee  rejoice  in  this,  it  lays  the  Churches  of  this  country 
under  the  greater  obligation  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  meet  the  new  demands 
which  this  novel  state  of  things  presents  to  them.     In  his  excellent  despatch 
on  the  subject,  the  Governor,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  thus  speaks  of  the  part  taken 
by  Baptist  missionaries : — 

''  After  the  great  era  oi  emancipation,  they  entered  the  field  with  advan- 
tages of  which  they  made  good  use.  lu  consequence  of  their  worthy  exertions 
in  the  two  great  causes  of  making  the  slaves  Christians,  and  of  making  them 
free  men,  they  had  gained  their  love  and  their  unbounded  confidence.  The 
mad  and  bitter  days  which  immediately  followed  emancipation,  could  not  but 
add  to  the  just  influence  of  such  friends  of  the  emancipated  class  as  were  the 
Baptist  missionsries.    Consequently,  wherever  Baptists  congregated,  large  and 
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very  costly  chapels  arose,  paid  for  by  voluntary  contiibations ;  and  yexy  ample 
provision  for  the  mimsters  was  made  by  unstinted  voluntary  contributions. 
In  this  flourishing  state  of  things,  the  Baptist  missionaries  abandoned  all 
pecuniary  connection  with  the  Baptist  community  at  home.  But  gradually, 
as  time  wore  on,  as  wiser  and  better  courses  were  adopted  by  others,  and  as  the 
old  generation  which  remembered  the  bad  days  died  out,  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  Baptists  dropped  away.  For  some  time  past  it  is  not  doubtful  that 
the  power  for  good  once  possessed  by  this  communion  here,  has  been  to  some 
extent  crippled  for  want  of  adequate  means.  The  number  of  the  members  of 
their  communion  has  admittedly  been  much  reduced ;  but  what  I  regard  aa  a 
fiar  greater  evil  is,  that  as  their  best  ministers  die  out,  they  find  it  always 
difficult,  indeed,  sometimes  impossible,  to  replace  them  by  men  of  the  same 
stamp. 

"  It  is,  I  think,  not  always  sufficiently  considered  how  widely  the  position 
of  communions  in  England  unsupported  by  the  State  differs  from  that  of  such 
communions  here.  In  England  the  number  of  affluent  members  of  Noncon- 
formist communions  is  notable.  Here  such  communions  are  made  up  almost 
exclusively  of  the  lower  classes." 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  bespeak  the  kindest  attention 
of  their  friends  to  the  appeal  which  they  learn  is  in  preparation  by  their 
brethren  in  Jamaica,  that  the  emergency  which  in  so  providential  a  manner 
has  arisen  may  be  nobly  and  liberally  met.  It  now  only  remains  to  crown 
the  work  in  which  the  Society  has  so  long  been  engaged,  and  gratitade 
to  the  God  of  salvation  who  has  wrought  wonders  by  their  hands,  will 
surely  prompt  a  large  and  liberal  response. 


AFRICA. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  friends  of  the  Society  that  considerable 
uneasiness  has  been  long  felt  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  African  Mission, 
and  that  there  were  serious  disagreements  between  the  junior  brethren  and 
Mr.  Saker.  They  had  often  expressed  their  dissatisfiEiction  at  some  of  his 
methods  of  procedure,  especially  the  devotion  of  so  much  time  and  money  to 
what  they  deemed  secular  work.  In  the  hope  of  restoring  harmony  and 
ascertaining  more  perfectly  the  cause  of  this  great  alienation  of  feeling,  the 
Committee  last  year  requested  Mr.  Saker  to  return  to  this  country.  He  had 
several  interviews  with  a  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  him ;  but 
when  he  announced  his  intention  to  return,  the  Sub-Committee  saw  no 
coarse  open  to  them  so  satisfiMtory  as  the  sending  out  a  deputation  to  visit 
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the  BtAtaoBi,  «ad  to  aadertain  the  ftusts  on  the  spot.  The  Committee  acqniesoed 
In  this  saggestion,  and  nltimately  Dr.  Underhill,  at  their  earnest  request, 
consented  to  go.    The  result  can  hest  be  told  in  a  few  extracts  from  the 
report  of  his  visit  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Committee,  and  which  will 
place  the  whole  subject  in  a  clear  light.     Keferring  to  what  he  considered 
OS  among  the  causes  of  the  state  of  feeling  ezistingi  Dr.  UnderhiU  places 
first : — "  The  opinion  held  by  the  younger  brethren,  that  while  a  certain 
amount  of  secular  work  in  putting  np  buildings  and  keeping  them  in  repair 
is  requisite,  too  mueh  time  and  attention  had  been  given  to  these  duties  by 
Mr.  Saker,  to  the  detriment  of  the  more  spiritual  part  of  the  work.     I  will 
enly  say  here  that  I  differ  in  judgment  from  the  younger  brethren,  and,  after 
full  consideration,  must  commend  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Saker.    In  the 
report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  1863,  adopted  by  the  Committee,  and  by 
whom  this  charge  was  fully  investigated,  the  opinion  is  expressed, '  that  the 
time  given  by  Mr.  Saker  to  these  mechanical  affairs  was  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  Mission.'    I  not  only  concur  in  this  opinion,  but  must  add 
that  to  my  mind  it  is  to  the  honour  of  our  African  Mission,  that  not  only  has 
tJie  gospel  been  successfully  introduced  among  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
CamerooDB  by  Mr.  Saker,  but  that  he  has  also  taught  the  people  to  jiractise 
the  simpler  arts  of  civilised  life,  enabling  them  to  rise  out  of  the  state  of 
barbarism  in  which  he  found  them,  and  showing  that  godlinMs  %$  proflUMe 
Wiio  all  ihinga,  having  the  pramiie  of  the  Itfe  that  now  u,  and  the  life  which  is 
to  come,** 

In  regard  to  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Saker  of  waste  and  ex- 
travagance which  had  so  often  been  made  in  letters  to  the  Committee,  and 
so  freely  circulated  in  this  country,  the  Report  goes  on  to  state  that — 

"  Doubtless  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  as  was  inevitable  through  the 
novelty  of  the  circumstances.  Experiments  were  tried  which  could  not  have 
been  done  without  expense.  Some  instances  were  mentioned  to  me,  which  were 
evidently  nothing  more  than  differences  of  judgment  between  Mr.  Saker  and 
the  local  board ;  the  latter  judging  that  to  be  wasteful  which  did  not  meet  with 
their  approval.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Saker  found  nothing  to 
his  hand ;  he  bad  to  plan,  to  conceive,  to  construct  everything,  with  few  or  no 
resources  on  the  spot.  After  the  fullest  consideration  I  could  give  to  these 
adverse  statements,  and  after  inspecting  the  presumed  evidences  of  this  waste, 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that,  while  in  some  cases  the  statements  have 
been  exaggerations,  in  others,  when  the  destructive  effects  of  climate  are  con- 
sidered— ^the  interruptions  occasioned  by  illness — the  thefts  of  the  native  popu- 
lation— the  slow  and  inadequate  workmanship  of  the  men  Mr.  Baker  has 
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iittfcntcted — ^the  delay  arisiiig  tern  want  of  materials  to  finish  the  work,  and 
for  which  resort  must  be  had  to  the  stores  and  workshops  of  England — ^Mr. 
Saker  has  done  his  best,  has  nerer  wilfully  wasted  the  Society's  property,  and 
has  not  been  guilty  of  extravagance.  On  the  contrary,  I  marvel  at  the  amount 
of  work,  both  secular  and  religious,  accomplished  in  the  twenty-one  years  of 
Mr.  Saker's  toil.  He  has  exhibited  an  endurance,  a  devotedness  in  the  Master's 
service,  an  heroic  struggle  with  perUs  and  difficulties  on  every  hand,  which 
few  missionaries  are  called  to  exercise,  and  which  his  successors  will  not  have 
to  encounter." 

Your  Committee  are  deeply  interested  in  the  testimony  borne  by  Dr. 
Uoderhill  to  the  character  and  devotedness  of  the  junior  brethren.  It  is 
very  decisive,  aud  alike  jost  and  honourable  to  them.     He  adds  :— 

•*  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  diligently  and  assiduously  fiilfil 
the  duties  they  have  undertaken.  Their  success  is  itself  a  token  of  this.  It 
is  with  more  than  pleasure  that  I  state  that  M  the  brethren  sustain  cheerfully 
the  hardships  which  this  work  entails,  and  endure  with  manly  and 
Christian  patience  personal  sufferii^gs  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  missionaries 
in  any  part  of  the  mission-field.  For  the  Lord's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  sal- 
vation of  these  savage  and  barbarous  tribes,  they  gladly  encounter  numerous 
perils,  and  fearlessly  meet  the  dangers  which  a  residence  among  an  uncivilised 
people  involves.  They  are  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Churches  which 
have  sent  them  forth,  and  of  the  support  rendered  them  by  the  Society  whose 
missionaries  they  are." 

Until  Dr.  Underbill  retomed,  the  Committee  had  not  the  full  knowledge 
they  now  possess  of  the  amount  of  suffering  and  privation  which  their 
brethren  in  Afrioa  have  haA  to  bear.  The  want  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
suitable  and  nutritious  food  is  most  painful.  But  steps  have  been  taken  to 
meet  this  want,  and  if  what  has  been  sent  shall  prove  adapted  to  the  climate, 
the  Committee  hope  the  sufferings  which  the  Brethren  have  borne  so  long 
and  so  nobly  without  one  word  of  complaint,  will  be  in  some  measure 
removed. 

It  only  now  remains  to  notice  one  event  which  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
Mission  at  Cameroons,  and  deeply  distressed  a  very  large  number  of  friends  at 
home.  Mrs.  Underbill,  who  accompanied  her  husband  in  this,  as  in  his  pre- 
vious visits  to  the  Society's  stations  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  died  sud- 
denly within  three  weeks  of  her  arrival  at  Cameroons.  The  event  was 
wholly  unexpected.  It  came  without  any  premonition,  and  was  as  unlocked 
for  as  it  was  calamitous.  The  Committee  say  nothing  of  this  trial  in  so  far 
as  the  chief  sufferer  is  concerned,  except  to  give  utterance  publicly  to  what 
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they  haye  done  in  other  forms,  their  deepest  sympathy  with  him  in  his  great 
sorrow,  and  thus  mingle  their  expressions  of  condolence  with  those  which 
have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  mission-field.     But  in 
regard  to  her  who  has  been  thus  suddenly  taken  from  among  them,  the 
Committee  cannot  refrain  from  bearing  testimony  to  her  great  excellence 
and  worth — to  her  intense  attachment  to  the  Mission — to  her  uniform 
kindness  shown  to  the  missionaries,  and  their  wives  and  children,  when 
visiting  this  country,  as  well  as  in  her  correspondence  with  them.     The 
Society  has  sustained  in  her  death  a  loss  of  no  common  order ;  yet,  while 
lamenting  her  sudden  decease,  they  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  lifelong  use- 
fulness of  their  departed  friend.     It  is  some  alleviation  of  the  grief  caused 
by  this  event,  that  Mrs.  Underbill's  death  was  not  merely  the  eflfebt  of  an 
injurious  climate,  and  that  her  own  desire  to  visit  Africa  was  so  strong  as 
to  prevail  over  the  hesitancy  and  doubt  of  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 
May  the  heavy  losses  which  the  Society  has  stt£Pered  during  the    year, 
**  by  reason  of  death,"  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  love  it,  a  desire  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  so  intense  as  to  compel  them  to  o£fer  unceasing  prayer  to 
"  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  more  labourers  into  His 
harvest."  * 

'  In  conclusion,  the  Committee  cannot  but  express  their  fervent  gratitude 
to  God  that  amidst  all  the  anxieties,  and  questions  which  have  occupied  atten- 
tion during  the  year  now  closed,  there  have  been  such  marked  tokens 
of  Bis  blessing  on  the  work.  Everywhere  souls  have  been  bom  again,  con- 
siderable additions  made  to  the  Churches  in  every  field  of  labour,  and  the 
Gospel  preached  on  a  large  and  widely  extended  scale.  What  more  is  needed 
than  united  and  fervent  prayer  in  our  assemblies,  and  in  our  private  circles, 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  may  descend  on  the  seed  sown,  on  every  labourer  in 
every  sphere  of  labour  ?  Let  the  year  on  which  we  enter  be  characterised 
as  the  Year  of  Prayer.  Then,  surely,  God  will  yet  more  largely  bless  us, 
and  gather  multitudes  of  wanderers  into  His  fold. 


THE 
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Ut  ^promise  td  i\t  Jfat|ci' ;  or,  %^t]  baptism  of  t^e 


BY  THE  EEV.  W.  LANDELS,  n.D. 


!IV. 


SPIRITUAL  POWER— PETER'S  SERMON.— Acts  iL  14-41. 


IN"  Peter's  sermon  at  Pentecost 
we  have  a  good  illostiation 
of  the  manner  in  which  spiritual 
power  operates,  and  of  the  results 
which  it  produces.  And  a  brief 
meditation  thereon  may  be  of  ser- 
vice in  correcting  some  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  we  are  apt 
to  fall,  and  exciting  in  us  large 
expectations  as  to  the  effects  of  a 
ministry  where  the  Church  enjoys 
a  spiritual  baptism. 

Considering  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  the  sermon  produced, 
and  the  numerous  conversions  in 
which  it  issued,  it  is  somewhat 
swrprising  that  it  is  not  more  fre- 
quently appealed  to  as  the  model 


especially  of  revival  sermons,  the 
standard  by  which  efforts  of  that 
nature  should  be  tried.  Com- 
posed and  delivered  under  the 
direct  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  im- 
proved upon  by  modern  revival- 
ists ;  and,  in  the  abundance  of  its 
fruits,  it  certainly  claims  to  occu- 
py the  first  place  among  human 
discourses.  The  Church  has  never 
yet  known  a  sermon  more  produc- 
tive of  saving  results ;  and  it  seems 
to  us,  therefore,  that  great  good 
might  accrue  to  her  from  the  care- 
ful and  devout  study  of  that  which 
is  confessedly  her  best. 
Possibly  one  reason  for  its  being 
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comparatively  neglected  is,  that  it 
is  not  much  in  harmony  with 
modern  and  traditional  revival 
attempts.  It  contains  nothing 
sensational  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  There  is  no  theatrical  art 
in  it,  no  attempt  at  excitement. 
It  does  not  contain  so  much  as 
one  interjection — neither  an  ah  ! 
nor  an  oh !  There  is  no  tearing 
of  the  hair,  or  stamping  of  the 
foot  reported  ;  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker  to  persuade 
the  hearers  that  he  is  terribly  in 
earnest,  telling  them  how  he  could 
weep  tears  of  blood  for  them,  and 
has  no  sleep  on  account  of  them, 
and  would  gladly  die  for  them; 
— ^nothing  of  the  kind.  From 
statements  like  these,  even  such 
as  we  find  in  some  apostolic 
letters,  the  sermon  is  remarkably 
free.  Still  less  does  it  shew  any 
attempt  to  produce  impression  by 
any  peculiarity  or  repetition  of 
sound — the  repeated  utterance  of 
a  word  in  a  gradually  rising  key, 
until  from  beginning  in  a  whisper 
it  ends  in  a  thunder-crash,  exciting 
the  hearers  as  orators  know  how, 
— ^the  singing  of  exciting  songs, 
with  refrains  which  catch  the  ear 
and  stir  the  blood.  AU  these  and 
similar  things,  which  are  common 
enough  in  reviyal  efforts,  are  quite 
unknown  here.  There  is  not  even 
an  attempt  to  attract  attention 
by  wearing  a  particular  dress, 
or  by  making  some  startling  an- 
nouncement as  to  the  speaker's 


former  mode  of  life,  exciting  won- 
der at  one  so  unlikely  being  able 
to  deliver  a  discourse :  or  curiosity 
as  to  what  such  an  one  will  say. 
Peter's  was  a  good  case  for  such 
an  announcement.  Stress  might 
have  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
preacher  was  once  a  fisherman, 
and  had  never  been  to  college 
since ;  or  capital  might  have  been 
made  out  of  his  previous  blunders, 
and  his  shameful  denial  of  his 
Lord :  yet  these  things  are  not 
once  mentioned.  Neither  is  there 
any  attempt  to  keep  attention 
alive  by  low  witticisms,  or  curious 
gestures,  or  by  the  pursuit  of  a 
serio-comic  vein  of  thought,  on 
the  principle,  as  is  alleged,  of  be- 
coming all  things  to  all  men. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is 
not  even  the  most  distant  approach 
to  it,  nor  any  dubious  utterance 
which  may  be  so  construed.  How 
&ix  any  or  all  of  these  things  may 
be  lawful  in  a  preacher  who  wishes 
to  promote  a  revival,  we  do  not  at 
present  venture  to  say.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  of 
that  nature  here.  It  is  by  means 
which  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  altogether  of  a  higher  character 
that  the  conversions  of  Pentecost 
are  produced.  In  Peter's  sermon 
there  is  no  resort  to  any  human 
device,  nor  to  any  tricks  of  oratory. 
It  is  a  singularly  sober,  direct, 
matter-of-fact  address ;  void  of  all 
attempt  to  get  up  excitement  be- 
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yond  that  which  its  substance  is 
fitted  to  produce :  calm  and  digni- 
fied as  a  judicial  sentence,  yet 
pregnant  with  latent  fire,  all  the 
more  home-going  and  forcible  for 
its  calmness,  because  the  preacher 
speaks  like  one  who  is  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  who  resorts  to  no 
human  expedient  because  his  de- 
pendence is  placed  entirely  on  the 
divine.  And  if  all  this  does  not 
shew  that  our  human  contrivances 
are  under  all  circumstances  to  be 
shunned,  it  at  least  shews  that 
they  may  be  safely  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  most  simple,  and  di- 
rect, and  natural  manner  of  preach- 
ing will  prove  by  far  the  most  ef- 
fective in  a  spiritual  point  of  view 
when  the  preacher  is  baptized  with 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  his  utter- 
ances are  in  consequence  pregnant 
with  divine  power.  We  object 
not  to  this  or  that  in  the  efforts 
of  the  Church ;  but  we  wish  our 
readers  to  learn  from  the  example 
of  Peter  that  there  is  a  more  ex- 
cellent way. 

Among  the  prominent  features 
of  his  remarkable  sermon,  we 
notice  it«  great  solemnity  of  tone. 
He  evidently  feels  conscious  of 
the  gravity  of  the  occasion ;  the 
meeting  of  the  old  and  new  Dis- 
pensations, the  vanishing  away  of 
the  one  and  inauguration  of  the 
other.  His  words  are  weighty 
and  well-considered,  as  is  becom- 
ing  in  the  first  manifesto  of  a 
society  which  lays  claim  to  IH- 


vine  endowments  and  aspires  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world,  given 
forth  among  keen-sighted  adver- 
saries, who  subject  her  preten- 
sions to  hostile  criticism,  and 
when  much  of  her  future  course 
may  depend  on  the  impression 
which  is  produced.  His  direct 
and  solemn  mode  of  address — *'  Ye 
men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that 
dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  known 
unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my 
words.  Ye  men  of  Israel  hear  these 
wards  "— soUcits  attention  to  what 
is  said,  as  if  the  more  closely  it  is 
examined  the  more  obviously  true 
and  reasonable  must  it  appear. 
There  is  no  trifling  on  his  part, 
however  much  some  of  them  may 
sneer.  He  feels  that  it  is  the 
crisis  of  destiny  with  them,  and 
he  speaks  accordingly.  He  feels 
that  his  words  now  may  deter- 
mine the  present  and  future  rela- 
tion  to  the  world  of  the  cause 
which  he  represents ;  and  he  is  at 
once  careful  of  what  he  says,  and 
anxious  to  obtain  a  hearing.  This 
solemnity  of  itself  arrests  atten- 
tion, and  helps  to  produce  con- 
viction; and  whereas  anything 
like  levity  on  his  part  would  have 
served  to  neutralise  his  message, 
that  message  acquires  additional 
force  from  the  manifest  depth  of 
conviction  and  quiet  intensity  of 
feeling  which  characterise  its 
bearer. 

Another  remarkable  feature  in 
the  sermon  is  its  historical  and 
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argumentative  character.  To  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  inspiration 
which  excited  the  derisive  re- 
marks of  some  of  the  multitude, 
he  quotes  from  the  prophet  Joel, 
proving  that  the  phenomena  wit- 
nessed were  only  a  fulfilment  of 
his  prediction.  In  proof  that  the 
crucifixion  was  not  an  abrupt  cut- 
ting short  of  the  Saviour's  course, 
or  a  falsification  of  his  claims,  he 
testifies  to  its  having  taken  place  in 
accordance  with  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of 
God,  while  it  was  eflfected  by, 
their  wicked  hands.  In  support 
of  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
to  which  the  disciples  testified, 
he  quotes,  and  argues  from,  the 
words  of  David,  showing  that  the 
testimony  which  he  bears  has 
reference  not  to  himself  but  to 
the  coming  Messiah.  And  last  of 
all  lefere  to  what  was  witnessed 
in  the  disciples,  the  change 
wrought  in  them,  the  superna- 
tural endowments  bestowed  on 
them,  as  coming  from  the  risen 
Lord,  and  as  proof  therefore  that 
God  had  made  that  same  Jesvs 
whom  they  crucified  both  Lord  and 
Christ. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  manifest 
desire  on  his  part  to  carry  the 
judgment  of  his  hearers  with  him. 
He  hopes  to  gaifi  them,  not  by  any 
vague  appeal  to  their  fears,  nor 
by  any  mere  excitement  of  natural 
feeling,  nor  by  any  sentimental 
emotion,  but  by  having  their  con- 


victions  on   his  side.    He  well 
knew  that  while  you  may  gain  a 
man  temporarUy  by  meiely  excit- 
ing  his  feelings,  if  you  are  to  make 
a  permanent  conquest  of  him,  you 
must  succeed  in  convincing  his 
judgment.    As  a  rational  being, 
he  will  not  long  be  blindly  led  ; 
and  though  you  may  congratulate 
yourselves  on  your  success,  and 
begin    to    count    your   converts, 
simply  when  a  little  excitement 
has  led  your  hearers  to  give  an 
unintelligent  assent  to  your  pro- 
positions, and  apparently  to  jrield 
to  your  entreaties,  you  will  soon 
discover  that,  if  you   have  not 
presented    those     considerations 
which  bear   reflection   and  com- 
mand, the  more  they  are  weighed, 
the  approval  of  the  higher  nature, 
the  change   on  which  you   con- 
gratulated yourself,  was   a  mere 
transient  emotion — an  impression 
fleeting  as  the  morning  cloud  or 
the  early  dew.    The  stony  ground 
in  the  parable  represents  a  class 
who  are  easily  and  speedily  moved 
by  the  word,  and  who  as  easily 
and  speedily  lose  their  impress- 
sions.    And  the  style  of  preach- 
ing which,  because  it  never  goes 
deep  down  into  a  man's  nature, 
but  only  superficially   stirs   the 
feelings,  is  suited  only  to  such,  is 
a  style  which  is  never  likely  to 
produce  any  lasting  results.     The 
more  feeling  the  better,  when  it 
comes  as  the  result  of  deep  con- 
viction— ^when  the  heart  is  power- 
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fiilly  stirred  because  the  judgment 
dearly  sees.  On  such  a  founda- 
tion may  be  reared  a  noble  super- 
stracture  of  character,  which  will 
withstand  all  the  shocks  of  perse- 
cution, and  defy  the  subtle  min- 
ings of  temptation,  and  remain  as 
a  monument  of  glory,  attesting 
the  freeness  of  Divine  grace,  and 
the  transforming  and  beautifying 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
throughout  all  future  ages.  But 
where  only  feeling  is  stirred  with- 
out the  judgment  being  enlight- 
ened or  any  principle  of  truth 
being  lodged  in  the  mind,  you  have 
nothing  better  than  a  foundation 
of  shifting  sand,  on  which  who- 
soever builds  must  do  so  to  his 
own  sorrow  and  shame. 

Along  with  its  forcible  argu- 
mentation the  sermon  is  not  want- 
ing in  direct  and  forcible  appeal; 
but  it  is  appeal  addressed  almost 
exclusively  to  the  conscience,  and 
it  takes  not  the  form  of  entreaty, 
but  of  pointed  solemn  charge. 
There  is  indeed  something  which 
might  awaken  fear  in  his  intima- 
tion that  the  fulfilment  of  Joel's 
prophecy  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  days  when  (xod 
would  shew  wonders  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  he- 
neath,  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapov/r 
in  smoke;  and  ere  the  close  of 
which  tJie  sun  shall  be  turned  into 
darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood. 
But  on  the  whole  there  is  little 
appeal  made  to  fear  or  to  any 


other  emotion.  What  he  aims  at 
is  rather  to  awaken  the  sense  of 
sin,  and  then  leave  that  to  pro- 
duce its  natural  results,  in  order 
that  he  may  afterwards  present  to 
them  the  way  of  salvation.  And 
with  a  view  to  this  his  argument 
bears  down  upon  the  conscience 
with  almost  resistless  force.  If 
they  listen  to  it  they  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  crime  with 
which  both  during  the  course  of 
his  sermon  and  at  its  close  he 
directly  charges  them,  of  rejecting 
and  murdering  the  son  of  God, 
their  own  expected  Messiah. 
Him,  says  he,  ye  have  taken,  and 
by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 
and  slain.  Qod  hath  made  that 
same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  crucified, 
both  Lord  and  Christ.  Having 
their  guilt  brought  home  to  them 
in  this  manner,  both  in  direct 
charge,  and  by  conclusive  argu- 
ment, conviction  is  fastened  on 
them,  and  cannot  be  shaken  ofiT. 
Conscience  rouses  itself  to  utter 
its  terrible  accusations,  and  sug- 
gest forebodings  of  coming  woe. 
Eemorse  over  the  sense  of  wrong- 
doing mingles  with  fear  for  its 
consequences ;  bjhSl  pricked  in  their 
heart,  they  cry  unto  Peter  and  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  Men  and 
brethren,  what  shall  u^e  dot  So 
far  the  object  of  his  preaching  is 
gained.  A  sense  of  guilt  and  of 
utter  helplessness  has  been  awak- 
ened.   They  see  their  danger,  and 
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know  no  way  of  escape.  In  their 
lemorse  and  terror  and  perplexity 
they  ask  what  is  to  be  done ;  and 
are  therefore  in  a  prepared  state 
of  mind  for  receiving  his  an- 
nouncement of  glad  tidings,  and 
his  directions  as  to  the  way  of 
salvation. 

Then,  like  a  skilful  workman, 
he  varies  his  strain,  and  the  next 
thing  noticeable  in  his  sermon  is 
its  dear  presentation  of  gospel  truth. 
Having  wounded,  he  seeks  to  heal. 
Having  both  their  judgment  and 
conscience  endorsing  his  charge  of 
guilt,  he  freely  makes  known  to 
them  the  conditions  of  forgiveness 
and  acceptance.  Then  Peter  said 
unto  iliem,  Repent,  and  be  baptized 
every  one  of  you,  in  tJie  name  of 
JesMS  Christ,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ohost.  Bepentance  is 
th«  first  thing  he  enjoins,  for  their 
state  of  mind  in  reference  to  the 
Messiah  has  been  wrong  from  the 
beginning,  and  although  it  is  not 
now  what  it  was,  it  is  a  wrong 
state  of  mind  still.  They  fear  that 
for  sins  like  theirs  Christ  will  not 
grant  forgiveness.  And  they  need 
to  repent  of  that  notion,  to  aban- 
don that  unbelieving  fear,  to  change 
their  minds,  and  trust  in  Biis  name 
for  forgiveness.  He  had  told  them 
in  an  early  part  of  the  sermon  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  shall  he  sofoed ;  and  now, 
in  aceordance  with  that  statement, 
what  he  requires  of  them  in  order 


to  salvation  is  the  renunciation  of 
their  distrust,  and  depaadence  on 
that  name  for  forgiveness.  Then, 
as  the  next  step,  he  enjoins  a  pub- 
lic profession  of  their  dependence, 
and  identification  of  themselves 
with  Christ.  By  baptism  they 
must  come  to  Him  publicly.  They 
must  openly  close  with  His  over- 
tures of  mercy.  They  must  avow 
their  acceptance  of  Him  as  their 
Saviour  and  Lord.  They  must 
venture  thus  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  Him,  saying,  "  Lord,  I  hereby 
take  thee  at  thy  word,  I  accept 
of  thy  conditions  of  salvation,  and 
look  to  thee  to  save  me."  Every 
one  depending  upon  the  name  of 
Christ  is  to  be  baptized,  and  thus 
become  a  partaker  of  the  privi- 
lege of  the  New  Dispensation — 
yc  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  In  further  assu- 
rance of  this,  be  tells  them 
that  the  gifts  of  which  they  wit- 
nessed the  manifestation,  were  not 
designed  foar  men  of  any  particular 
class,  or  rank,  or  territory.  The 
promise  is  vmJto  you,  and  to  your 
children,  and  to  all  that  are  afar 
off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  ottr 
God  shall  calL  And  the  remaining 
part  of  his  sermon  which  is  not 
reported  is  described  in  what  fol- 
lows :  Arid  mth  many  other  words 
did  he  testify  and  exhort,  saying. 
Save  yourselves  from,  this  untoward 
generation. 

We  have  thus  far  glanced  at 
the  leading  features  of  his  sermon. 
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not  exactly  with  the  view  of  pre- 
senting it  as  a  model  to  every 
preacher.  For  we  do  not  hope 
that  a  man  who  possesses  bat  a 
small  portion  of  the  Spirit  can 
successfully  copy  a  man  who  has 
been  baptized  in  His  influences. 
Nevertheless  we  have  done  so  in 
the  hope  that  some  good  end  may 
be  served,  if  we  only  succeed  in 
shewing  some  of  those  who  resort 
to  human  devices  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  excitement  that  spi- 
ritual power  is  not  necessarily 
lodged  in^  nor  yet  confined  to, 
some  of  the  methods  of  working 
which  they  are  prone  to  adopt 
We  may  remove  a  hindrance  to  its 
exercise  if  we  can  deter  them  from 
resorting  to  the  spurious  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  real,  so  blimting 
their  feeling  of  need,  and,  by  rest- 
ing in  the  substitute,  depriving 
themselves  of  the  reality.  It  may 
be  of  some  consequence  for  them  to 
perceive  from  such  a  notable  ex- 
ample that  the  spiritual  power 
which  produces  a  Pentecostal  up- 
heaval in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  does  not  neces- 
sarily operate  in  boisterous  manner, 
nor  play  upon  the  feelings  by  mere 
utterances  of  sound,  but  is  as  free 
from  noise  and  bustle,  and  confu- 
sion, as  anything  can  be,  and, 
operates  through  calm,  sober 
though  solemn,  statements  ad- 
dressed to  the  judgment  and  the 
conscience ;  and  tiiat  it  has,  in 
fact>  wrought  the  greatest  wonders 


yet  recorded  of  it  precisely  by  their 
means.  It  will  be  a  good  thing 
if,  in  this  way,  we  are  preserved 
from  human  opntrivances,  which 
may  be  good  enough  in  their  place, 
but  are  quite  out  of  place  when 
they  are  confounded  with  spiritual 
power;  and  if  among  Christians 
there  should  be  induced  a  more 
general  looking  for  and  dependence 
on  the  divine. 

We  believe  Peter's  sermon  to 
be  a  model  thus  far, — that  wher- 
ever there  is  a  genuine  work  of 
Grod — a  I'eal  and  not  a  spurious 
excitement — a  forth-putting  of 
•  spiritual  power — the  preaching 
will  be  very  much  of  the  same 
stamp.  Extraneous  helps  will  be 
abjured  just  in  proportion  as  there 
is  much  of  God  in  the  movement. 
The  natural  and  simple  will  be 
adhered  to  just  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  inspiration  comes  from 
Him.  We  feel  the  impertinence 
of  bringing  the  human  in  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  divine.  We  feel 
that  if  God's  truth,  clearly  and 
forcibly  presented,  does  not  excite 
our  hearers,  nothing  else  ought. 
We  feel  that  the  most  effective 
human  contrivances  for  producing 
excitement  are  sadly  out  of  place 
in  a  movement  of  which  He  sup- 
plies the  inspiration  and  the 
energy.  We  feel  that  nothing 
can  equal  in  their  spiritual  results 
the  efforts  which  He  inspires  and 
energises  ;  and  we  are  therefore 
content  to  wait  upon  Him,  sure 
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of  victory  sooner  or  later,  because 
He  is  on  our  side;  drawing  our 
assurance  not  from  anything  strik- 
ing or  effective  which  we  are  able 
to  do,  but  from  His  power,  which 
worketh  in  us. 

At  the  same  time  our  efforts 
will  not  lack  adaptation  to  their 
end.  Viewed  simply  as  an  in- 
strument designed  to  produce  a 
particular  result,  we  can  see  far 
more  adaptation  in  Peter's  ser- 
mon than  in  the  noisier  efforts 
of  modem  times.  Such  addresses 
to  the  judgment  and  the  con- 
science are  far  better  fitted  to 
produce  a  permanent  and  salu- 
tary change  than  declamatory  ha- 
rangues, which  produce  mere  phy- 
sical excitement  and  rouse  natural 
feelings,  and  awaken  sentimental 
tenderness,  and  move  to  hysteri- 
cal sobs  and  tears.  The  more 
Peter's  sermon  is  studied,  the 
more  it  will  appear  precisely  and 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  results 
which  it  produced.  It  is  exactly 
such  a  sermon  as  might  have  been 
expected  to  convince  and  convert 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
It  was  the  sermon  of  a  man  whose 
natural  faculties  had  been  sharp- 
ened to  more  than  natural  acute- 
ness  by  the  influence  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  and  who  said  what 
required  to  be  said,  because  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  his  Instructor. 
It  was  a  humble  instrument  which 
the  Spirit  condescended  to  use; 
but  it  was    8n  instrument  also 


which  the  Spirit  prepared  and 
fitted  for  its  end,  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which,  a  wisdom  is 
seen  which  is  more  than  human — 
even  His  who  makes  the  preach- 
ing, which  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Jew  and  foolishness  to  the 
Greek,  manifestly  the  power  of 
God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 

For,  well  adapted  as  it  was  to 
its  end,  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that,  viewed  simply  as  a  human 
composition,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced such  glorious  results.  We 
know  well  that  it  is  not  in  human 
speech,  however  forcible  and  con- 
vincing, to  overcome  the  enmity 
to  God  which  lurks  in  human 
hearts.  And  we  attribute  the 
three  thousand  conversions  which 
took  place  under  Peter's  sermon 
to  the  fact  that  behind  all  he  said, 
giving  force  to  all,  yea,  over  and 
above  all  he  said,  there  went  forth 
that  spiritual  power  with  which 
he  was  endowed  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Gljost.  His  words 
were  forcible  mainly  because  God 
spoke  through  him,  and  because 
there  was  in  his  words  a  divine 
inspiration  which  his  hearers  in- 
tuitively felt  How  that  power 
was  conmiunicated  by  him,  or 
through  him,  to  them,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  The  thing  is  not 
capable  of  description  or  explana- 
tion. We  can  give  to  others  but 
little  conception  of  human  in- 
fluence, still  less  of  divine.  We 
can  see  its  results,  but  cannot  de- 
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scribe  its  mode  of  operation.    But 
we  know  well  enough  it  was  there. 
It  may  have  been  heard  in  his 
tones ;  it  may  have  been  seen  in 
his  eye,  and  in  his  bearing,  sur- 
rounding him  with  a  kind  of  moral 
glory,  as  perceptible  as  the  halo 
on  Moses'  face.    It  may  have  gone 
forth  from  him  in  an  imperceptible 
manner,  awing,  impressing,  mov- 
ing people  without    their   being 
able  to  say  how.      But  there  it 
was,  unmistakably ; — to  him,  per- 
haps, altogether  unobserved,  but 
to  them  a  mysterious,  undefinable 
something,   melting    away    their 
prejudices,  enlightening  their  judg- 
ments, moving    their    affections, 
taking  captive  their  wills,  over- 
coming their  opposition ;  whUe  it 
roused    their    fears,  constraining 
them  to  say.  Men  and  brethren, 
what  must  we  do  ?      WhUe    he 
speaks  it  settles  on  them  like  a 
doud,  surrounds  them  like  a  rising 
flood,  affects  them  like  an  epidemic, 
sways  them  to  and  fro  like  as 
when  a  field  of  waving  corn  is 
moved    by    the    passing    breeze. 
The  contagion  passes  from  one  to 
another  with  the  swiftness  of  an 
electric  flash.     The  crowd  in  an 
instant  is  moved  as  by  the  spirit 
of  one  man.    Their  words  com- 
municate to  each  other  the  feeling 
which  has  suddenly  overpowered 
them.    They  catch  it  as  they  look 
into  each  other's    countenances. 
And  suddenly  the  mighty  mass 
— three  thousand  of  them — ^yield 


to  the  common  impulse,  and, 
pricked  to  the  heart,  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  the  question 
which  is  at  once  a  confession  of 
guilt  and  helplessness,  and  an  ap- 
peal to  mercy;  and  in  one  day, 
and  as  the  result  of  one  sermon, 
the  little  band  of  disciples  have 
their  number  augmented  by  the 
admission  of  three  thousand  con- 
verts. 

Such  were  the  glorious  results 
of  that  spiritual  power  which  ac- 
companied this  skilfully  adapted, 
no  doubt,  yet  most  calmly  argu- 
mentative, and,  as  regards  extra- 
neous means  of  excitement,  least 
exciting  sermon.  And  what  a 
lesson  it  is  to  us  that  we  should 
place  our  dependence  on  divine 
power, — ^seeking  to  produce  im- 
pression by  means  of  God's  truth 
only ;  and  while  we  endeavour  to 
present  the  truth  in  the  clearest, 
most  forcible,  and  skilfully  adapted 
manner,  taking  care  not  to  resort 
to  other  expedients,  lest  by  so 
doing  we  should  weaken  our  sense 
of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  retard  His  operations.  0 
that  the  Church  may  learn  what 
is  becoming  in  those  who  are  the 
bearers  of  a  divine  message ;  who 
have  to  proclaim  the  truth  of  God 
in  the  hearing  of  His  rebellious 
creatures ;  whose  message  itself  is 
fitted  to  command  the  approval  of 
their  nature,  and  is  accompanied 
by  a  divine  power  which  can  van- 
quish the  most  stubborn  opposition 
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of  the  human  heart,  and  secure  the 
submission  of  the  world  to  Christ. 
May  they  learn  to  bear  themselves 
wisely  and  solemnly,  as  becometh 
those  to  whom  their  Lord  has  en- 


trusted such  a  solemn  and  impor- 
tant work ;  not  resorting  to  tricks 
and  artifices  that  d^rade,  but 
bearing  themselves  everywhere  as 
ambassadors  of  Christ. 


ij\t  Crabts  rnxh  Inbnstrial  ^mtptions  d  %  Jibk 
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No.  IV.— THE  MAEINEE. 


THE  soil,  rather  than  the  sea, 
was  the  field  of  Hebrew 
industry.  As  tillers  of  the 
ground  and  keepers  of  flocks, 
the  patriarchs  acquired  their 
wealth;  the  simplicity  of  their 
habits  rendering  them  almost  en- 
tirely independent  of  traffic  with 
foreign  countries,  and  the  call  of 
their  God  enforcing  a  sepa- 
rate national  existence  as  an  es- 
sential of  religion.  The  only 
fleets  the  Jews  could  boast 
of,  which  were  manned  by  their 
own  countrymen,  were  the  fish- 
ing-boats of  the  Galilean  lake, 
and  of  the  villages  on  the  sea- 
board of  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  proximity,  however,  to  the 
Phoenician  and  Egyptian  harbours 
familiarised  them  with  nautical 
affairs,  and  hence  the  sacred  books 
abound  with  references  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  sea,  albeit  it  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  we  have  not  the 
account  of  a  single  naval  battle 
in  the  canonical  Scriptures.  Ex- 
cepting the  ark  of  Noah,  which 


is  to  be  regarded  as  a  huge  float- 
house  rather  than  a  ship  proper,* 
the  first  reference  to  navigation 
in  the  Bible  occurs  in  the  predic- 
tions of  the  dying  Jacob :  "  Zebu- 
lun  shall  be  a  haven  for  ships " 
(Gen.  xlix.  13) ;  but  inasmuch  as 
that  tribe  possessed  no  seaboard 
except  the  portion  of  its  boundary 
which  skirted  Gennesareth,  the 
reference  must  of  course  be  to  the 
numerous  boats  employed  in  the 

•  **  The  dimensions  of  the  ark  have  been 
considered  by  the  most  able  geometricians 
and  ship-builders,  and  after  an.  attentive 
review  of  the  whole,  they  have  declared 
that  if  the  ablest  mathesnaticiaiis  had 
been  consulted,  they  could  not  have  pro- 
portioned the  sort  of  vessel  more  accoistely* 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion  it  may  not 
be  irrelevant  to  add  an  account  of  ships 
that  were  actuaUy  bmlt  after  the  same 
pi-oportions,  which  proved  the  most  com- 
plete and  perfect  models  ever  constructed 
for  vessels  of  burden."  The  writer  pn>- 
cecds  to  instance  the  ship  of  Peter  Jansen, 
a  Butch  merchant,  and  two  other  ships 
built  by  Peter  Hans,  of  Home,— «U  on 
the  model  of  the  ark, — which  proved  xnoft 
efficient  and  commodious  for  commerce. — 
Clarke*8  Jh'ogress  of  Maritime  Dixova^y 
p.  12. 
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fisheries  of  that  lake.  The  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Job  makes  but 
one  allusion  to  ships.  From  the 
heights  of  £dom  he  had  seen  the 
white  sails  of  the  fast  Arabian 
boats  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  he 
sang,  "  Now  my  days  are  swifter 
than  a  post :  they  flee  away,  they 
see  no  good;  they  are  passed  away 
as  the  swift  ships"  (marg.,  ships 
of  £beh).  The  mention  of  the 
sea  is  frequent,  however,  in 
this  venerable  book,  a  circum- 
stance quite  in  keeping  with  the 
universal  homage  paid  by  all 
inland-dwellers  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ocean.  In  the  era  of 
the  Psalms,  when  Pavid's  treaty 
with  the  King  of  Tyre  had  given 
considerable  impetus  to  the  Medi- 
terranean trade,  the  facts  of  ma- 
rine commerce  come  under  fre- 
quent mention,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  sea  yield  many 
illustrations.  David  was  a  keen 
observer  of  the  changeful  surface 
of  old  ocean,  and  a  diligent  scru- 
tineer of  the  recesses  in  its  depth. 
In  many  a  storm  he  had  seen 
"  the  Lord  sitting  on  the  flood  " — 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
told  him  "  of  the  things  creeping 
'  innumerable,"  and  he  often  tuned 
the  temple-voices  to  songs  about 
the  mighty  sea. 

Solomon's  vast  wealth,his  eager- 
ness for  commercial  aggrandise- 
ment, and  his  great  love  of  mecha- 
nical pursuits,  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dockyard  at  Ezion 
Oeber:  "And  King  Solomon  made  a 
navy  of  ships  in  Ezion  Geber,  which 
is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 
servants,  shipmen  that  had  know- 
ledge of  the  sea,  with  the  servants 
of  Solomon"   (I  Kings  ix.  26). 


The  distinction  between  the  ship- 
men  of  Hiram  and  the  servants 
of  Solomon  is  significant.  The 
situation  of  Ezion  Greber  on  the 
Aelanitic  gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea  is 
distinctly  pointed  out  by  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  but 
the  Ophir  to  which  they  traded 
is  not  so  easily  identified.  Our 
quaint  countryman,  Purchas, 
says: 

'^  This  goldon  country  is  like  gold, 
hard  to  find  and  much  quarrellod,  and 
needes  a  wise  myner  to  bring  it  out  of 
the  labyrinths  of  darknesse,  and  to 
try  and  purifie  the  myners  themselves 
and  their  reports:  and  here  our  best 
Athenians  seeme  owles  indeed,  which, 
dazzled  with  Salomon's  splendour,  hide 
themselyes  affaire  off,  and  seek  for 
easteme  Ophir  in  Peru  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  Ophirian  yoyago,  it  is 
probable,  comprehended  all  the  gulf 
of  Bongala,  from  Zeilan  (Coylon)  to 
Sumatra,  on  both  sides ;  but  the 
region  of  Ophir  we  make  to  be  all 
from  Ganges  to  Menan,  and  most 
properly  the  lar^  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
from  wnenco  it  is  likely,  in  process  of 
time,  the  most  southerly  parts,  eyen 
to  Sumatra  inclusiyely,  were  peopled 
before  Salomon's  tune. 

Bochart  modified  the  views  of 
Purchas  and  fixed  upon  Tapro- 
bana  or  Ceylon  as  Ophir.  Sir 
Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  and  pre- 
fers Malacca;  others  identify  it 
with  Sofala,  on  the  Mozambique 
coast. 

The  site  of  Tarshish  has  caused 
even  more  controversy  than  that 
of  Ophir ;  the  weight  of  opinion 
has,  however,  inclined  towards 
Tartessus,  in  Spain.  To  meet  the 
statement  of  2  Chron.  ix.  21,  that 
Solomon's  ships  sailed  every  three 
years  to  Tarsbish ;  a  second  port 
of  the  name  has  been  supposed  to 
have  existed  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
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Here,  however,  the  learned  Samuel 
Purchas  is  worthy  of  a  hearing. 
He  quotes  several  authors  in  vin- 
dication of  the  opinion  that  Tar- 
shish  meant  the  ocean  at  large,  in 
distinction  from  the  inland  seas, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean  and 
Bed  Seas.  Jerome,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Isaiah  ii  16,  "and 
upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish," 
which,  by  the  way,  the  Seventy 
rendered  "and  upon  every  ship 
of  the  sea,"  says  that  the  Hebrews 
believe  Tharsis  to  be  the  name  of 
the  sea  in  their  own  language. 
Tremellius  follows  in  the  same 
direction  in  his  Latin  translation 
of  1  Kings  X.  22,  "  Semel  ternis 
annis  veniebat  classis  ex  OCEANO 
afferens  aurum."  When  Isaiah 
styles  Tyre  the  "daughter  of 
Tarshish  "  (xxiii.  10),  the  epithet 
is  singularly  forcible  if  we  may 
render  it  "  daughter  of  the  sea." 
And  when  Jonah  attempted  to 
flee  from  the  presence  of  God,  it 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  his  state 
of  mind  that  he  should  have 
blindly  rushed  to  sea  without  a 
thought  of  any  specific  haven. 
iThe  bewilderment  which  over- 
takes the  righteous  man  when  he 
goes  astray,  is  the  dark  cloud 
which  the  righteous  God  kindly 
wraps  him  in,  lest  his  sin  should 
be  too  successful  The  punish- 
ment of  the  prophet  reminded 
him  that  if  he  could  explore  all 
the  world's  coasts,  "take  the  wings 
of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,"  he 
could  not  escape  from  God. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for 
Jerome's  rendering  of  Tarshish 
we  find  in  it  a  generic  term  among 
the  Hebrews  for  the  sea,  and  it 
stood  with  them  as  iJie  Indies  did 
with  our  forefietthers^  as  the  goal 


of  every  lengthened  voyage,  and 
the  designation  of  aU^distant  lands. 

Jehoshaphat's  naval  expedition, 
carried  on  conjointly  with  the 
wicked  Ahaziah  (1  Kings  xxii. 
48,  49 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  36,  37), 
which,  on  account  of  the  unholy 
alliance,  received  the  Divine  de- 
nunciation, appears  to  have  suf- 
fered shipwreck  on  the  ridge  of 
rocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour of  Ezion  Geber,  which  pro- 
bably gave  the  name  to  the  town, 
viz.,  I%e  hctckbone.  "They  went 
not,"  says  the  sacred  writer — as 
though,  in  the  most  laconic  words, 
he  would  pourtray  the  energy  of 
the  Divine  disapprobation.  The 
conquests  of  David  and  Solomon 
were  confiscated  by  the  feeble 
Jehoram,  and  although  Uzziah 
recovered  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber, 
they  were  finally  lost  to  the  Jews 
in  the  reign  of  Ahaz. 

The  Phoenicians  were  the  fore- 
most navigators  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  its  most  active  colonists. 
They  planted  their  settlements  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  pressed  on  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  into  the  wide  At- 
lantic. From  a  passage  in  Strabo 
(lib.  iii.)  it  would  seem  that  the 
Tjrrian  captains  jealously  kept  the 
secretof  the  gateway  into  the  outer 
world ;  for  he  tells  us  that,  when 
once  a  Phoenician  sailor  found  he 
was  being  watched  by  a  curious 
foreigner,  he  ran  his  vessel  ashore 
rather  than  reveal  the  secret  of 
his  country's  greatness,  and  that 
he  received  a  large  reward  for  his 
patriotic  self-denial.  The  Tynans 
are  known  to  have  visited  Britain 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  tin  of  Corn- 
wall. Theyare  said  to  have  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  twenty 
centuries  before  the  days  of  Diaz 
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and  Di  Gama,  and  have  been 
even  suspected  of  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  American  continent. 
The  latest  exploits  of  commercial 
enterprise  have  only  opened  up 
the  disused  highways  of  remoter 
ages ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
discoveries  of  the  middle  ages 
were  recouped  from  the  forgotten 
exploits  of  pre-historic  heroes.  Cy- 
prus was  one  of  the  earliest  Tyrian 
settlements,  the  copper  of  the 
island  contributing  greatly  to  their 
wealth;  but  the  great  Carthaginian 
republic  was  the  most  famous  of 
all  their  colonies.  Its  commerce 
far  surpassed  that  of  either  Greece 
or  Rome,  and  it  only  succumbed 
to  the  military  power  of  the 
great  empire  of  the  West,  after 
taxing  its  resources  to  the  utmost. 
When  the  fiat  went  forth  Delenda 
est  Carthago,  the  most  tried  legions 
and  the  most  successful  captains 
found  that  all  their  valour,  strategy, 
and  strength  could  accomplish 
was  required  for  the  encounter. 
And  when  Carthage  was  no  more, 
her  merchandise  left  its  mark  on 
the  language  of  the  conquerors — 
the  Punic  couches,  Punic  windows, 
Punic  winepresses,  Punic  lanterns, 
tell  how  the  sword-bearers  were 
glad  to  learn  of  the  sawyers,  and 
the  conquerors  of  battle-fields 
reaped,  in  domestic  comforts,  the 
fruits  of  the  labour  of  their  in- 
dustrious foes. 

No  representation  of  wealth, 
luxury  and  pride  can  excel  the 
description  given  by  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  of  Tyre  in  the  height  of 
her  glory  (chaps,  xxvi,  xxvii, 
xxviiL) ;  but  she  had  her  day, 
decline  and  fall.  For  thirt^enjyears 
Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre 
till  "  every  head  was  bald ;  every 
shoulder  was  peeled."    Commerce 


fled  to  Alexandria ;  from  Alexan* 
dria  to  Venice;  from  Venice  to 
Antwerp ;  from  Antwerp  to  Am- 
sterdam; from  Amsterdam  to 
London ;  and  Tyre  became  a  place 
to  spread  nets. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Phoenicians, 
Egypt  became  famous  as  a  com- 
mercial country.  It  was  mar- 
vellous wisdom  which  led  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  find  the  key 
of  India  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Mereotis.  He  and^his  empire 
pass  away,  but  Alexandria  becomes 
the  empress  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  granary  of  Eome,  and  the 
riches  also  of  India  press  through 
the  Egjrptian  isthmus  to  reach  the 
western  marts.  The  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  was  a  time  of 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  Medi- 
terranean trade  ;  an  overruling 
Providence  made  this  fact  tribu- 
tary to  the  difiTusion  of  Christian 
truth.  We  must  not,  however, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Egyptian 
maritime  commerce  was  of  a  re- 
moter date  as  to  its  origin.  The 
tiny  bulrush  boat  in  which  the 
infant  Moses  was  found  by  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh  was  the  type 
of  the  earliest  marine  vehicle  of 
all  countries — ^the  coracle  of  our 
British  ancestors  and  the  fishing 
punts  of  the  Delta  being  very 
similar  in  their  construction. 
Isaiah  speaks  of  "  the  land  sha- 
dowing with  wings,  that  sendeth 
ambassadors  by  the  sea  even  in 
vessels  of  bulrushes  "  (chap,  xviii. 
1-2).  Pliny  goes  so  far  as  to  tell 
of  pap3nnis  vessels  crossing  the 
ocean  and  visiting  Taprobane 
(Ceylon),  vi.  22.  On  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  we  find  ferry-boats 
conveyiug  goods  and  cattle,  cha- 
riots and  horses,  as  well  as  war- 
ships.     Some  of   the    Egyptian 
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vesselsAvere  of  vast  size.  Diodo- 
rus  mentions  one  420  feet  in 
length.  Caligula  built  another  to 
transport  obelisks  to  Kome  which 
carried  120,000  pecks  of  lentils  as 
ballast.  It  is  a  reproach  to  Eng- 
lish enterprise  and  skill  that  Cleo- 
patra's needle  lies  buried  in  the 
Eg3rptian  sand  for  want  of  ability 
to  transport  it  to  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  Ptolemy  Philopater  is 
said  to  have  built  a  ship  with 
forty  banks  of  rowers,  eighty  feet 
from  the  keel  to  the  deck,  four 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length, 
with  a  crew  of  four  hundred  sailors, 
four  thousand  rowers,  and  three 
thousand  soldiers.  And  yet  these 
Egyptians  must  have  been  afflicted 
with  indolence,  or  it  would  scarcely 
have  been  read  on  one  of  the 
pyramids,  "no  native  Egyptian 
worked  here," — ^very  like  the 
modem  advertisement,  "  No  Irish 
need  apply."  Nubian  and  Ethi- 
opic  slaves  have  for  ages  toiled  in 
the  house  of  bondage,  even  as 
Israel  did  of  old. 

When  the  apostle  Paul  sailed 
in  the  Alexandrian  corn-ship, 
which  was  wrecked  at  Malta, 
Egypt  was  a  Eoman  colony,  and 
great  gains  were  made  by  main- 
taining a  constant  supply  of  the 
profuse  cereals  of  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  in  the  markets  of  the 
narrow  but  populous  peninsula  of 
Italy.  The  minute  description 
given  by  the  inspired  Luke  (Acts 
xxvii.,  xxviii.)  has  contributed 
more  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  ship-building  of  the  period 
than  aU  the  writings  of  Greek  and 
Soman  sages.  A  ooaster  from 
Adramyttium  takes  the  apostle 
from  Ceesarea  to  Myia  in  Lycia, 
whence  he  and  hisfellow-travellerB 
are  conveyed  by  the  large  Alexan- 


drian comship,— lai^e,  because 
the  English  calculation  is  a  ton 
and  a  half  register  per  man,  and 
this  would  represent  a  vessel  of 
more  than  four  hundred  tons  bur- 
den; but  as  modem  appliances 
have  greatly  economised  space  on 
shipboard,  the  probability  is  that 
the  ship  was  much  larger.  A 
writer  in  "  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible  "  has  most  skilfully  ana- 
lyzed Acts  xxvii.,  explaining  all 
the  nautical  terms,  and  comparing 
the  construction  and  management 
of  ancient  vessels  with  those  of 
modern  times.  On  the  subject  of 
under-girding  the  ship  (v.  14)  he 
says :  "  The  imperfection  of  the 
build,  and  still  more  the  peculi- 
arity of  the  rig,  in  ancient  ships, 
resulted  in  a  greater  tendency 
than  in  our  times  to  the  starting 
of  the  planks,  and  consequently 
to  leaking  and  foundering ;  hence 
it  was  customary  to  take  on  board 
peculiar  contrivances  suitably 
called  'helps'  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  as 
precautions  against  such  dangers. 
These  were  simply  cables  or  chains 
which  in  cases  of  necessity  could 
be  passed  round  the  ship  at  right 
angles  to  its  length,  and  made 
tight,"  The  writer  distinctly  re- 
members more  than  thirty  years 
ago  seeing  H.M.S.  Terror,  Capt. 
Sir  Greorge  Back,  brought  into  the 
Medway  from  the  arctic  regions, 
having  lost  many  feet  in  length 
of  her  keel  through  severe  crush- 
ing in  the  ice.  The  yawning 
chasm  had  been  filled  with  all 
available  fabrics  in  the  ship's 
stores — sails,  blankets,  cables,  and 
clothing ;  all  to  the  last  rag  con- 
tributing their  quota  of  resistance : 
and  then  she  was  under-girded 
with  chains,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrian  ship.    The  safe  navi- 
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gation  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  a 
ship  in  such  crippled  plight  was 
deemed  a  miracle  of  Providence 
and  a  marvel  of  nautical  skill  The 
poor  old  craft,  despite  her  double- 
sides,  with  her  companion  the 
Erebm,  and  a  hundred  and  five  of 
Britain's  bravest  seamen,  perished 
in  the  arctic  expedition  of  18-45. 

Lest,  however,  our  paper  should 
prove  too  technical  for  our  readers, 
we  will  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
servations more  general  in  tlieir 
character.  Human  life  is  like  a 
voyage,  because  in  both  the 
element  of  uncertainty  is  preva- 
lent. The  skies  may  be  promis- 
ing, the  winds  fair,  the  seas  smooth, 
all  that  art  can  desire  and  wealth 
procure  on  board — "  youth  at  the 
prow  and  pleasure  at  the  helm," — 
but  who  can  forecast  the  time,  and 
place,  and  method  of  the  good 
ship's  end  ?  The  like  applies  to 
human  life,  but  with  this  addition, 
— character  may  be  fixed,  and  if 
rightly  fixed,  it  masters  destiny, 
when  events  are  precarious,  and 
moral  character  uncertain,  then 
man  is  in  a  wretched  strait  where 


two  seas  meet  If  character  is 
fixed  in  the  direction  of  vice, 
error,  sin,  the  ship  has  fallen  into 
the  quicksands.  Progression  is 
the  law  of  life  on  sea  or  shore. 
They  may  dream  of  home,  but 
even  while  they  sleep,  on  and  on 
they  go;  and  so,  by  a  moral  as 
well  as  physical  advance  which 
continually  affects  our  condition 
and  character,  our  days  are  as  the 
swift  ships.  Ships  arc  a  yncans  to 
an  end,  and  so  is  life.  It  is  some- 
thing beyond  that  is  the  object 
worth  living  for ;  a  man  who  con- 
centrates all  his  energies  and 
fastens  all  his  wishes  on  the  pre- 
sent, drifts  through  life 

'*  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

We  must  expect  some  inconven- 
ience :  the  best  arrangements  may 
be  rendered  ineffective  by  "change 
of  wind ; "  and  the  man  at  sea 
who  looks  for  the  gratification  of 
every  whim,  is  simply  a  fool. 
On  the  right  tack,  with  the  right 
Pilot,  Heaven  and  home  will  pay 
for  all. 


^aestioas  of  %  gag. 


III. 

ABOUT  A  LOED'S  DAT  POB  THESE  GOSPEL  TIMES. 

**THE  LOBd's   DJlT." 


THE  old  question  asked  about 
John's  baptism  comes  up  again 
in  these  last  times  anent  the  keep- 
ing of  aChristianSabbatii — "  Whence 
was  it  ?  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?  " 


Not  a  few  who  respect  the  word  of 
God,  take  the  latter  alternative,  and 
say  it  is  "  of  men."  Generally  they 
admit  that  they  were  good  men  who 
devised  the  practice ;  men  who  had 
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undersb^nding  of  tba  times  to  know 
what  the  people  ought  to  do.  They 
hail  it  as  a  wise  expedient,  helpful  to 
man  for  this  world,  and  for  another,* 
hut  there  is  no  divine  ohligation. 
Man  has  imposed  it,  not  God.  The 
writer  thinks  there  is  ahimdant  evi- 
dence that  it  is  "  from  heaven,"  and 
the  aim  of  this  paper  will  be  to 
show  that  in  this  dispensation  God 
has  retained  and  hallowed  one  day 
in  seven  for  man's  special  use,  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  His  own  pur- 
poses of  mercy  to  the  world. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  it 
will  be  important  to  distinguish  be- 
tween  the  day  given  to  man  for  sacred 
uses,  and  the  usages  thai  for  a  time 
may  he  associated  with  that  day.  A 
day  may  be  filled  with  the  simple 
worship  of  paradise,  may  be  crowded 
with  the  rites  of  a  full  Jewish  cere- 
monial, or  it  may  be  given  to  the 
"Lord"  for  spiritual  Gospel  wor- 
ship ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
when  Jewish  Sabbath-keeping  has 
been  abolished,  the  keeping  of  a  day 
has  passed  away  with  it.      A  prin- 

•  Dr.  Arnold's  view  is  an  exception  to  this. 
He  evidently  regards  the  keeping  of  a  Sab- 
bath as  it  is'  generally  observed  a  calamity. 
He  holds  that  the  establishment  of  the  Lord's- 
day,  whether  by  the  apostles  or  their  succes- 
sors, was  an  afterthought,  the  result  of  their 
disappointment  at  discovering  that  men  could 
not  at  once  do  without  something  like  the 
provisions  of  the  abolished  Jewish  law,  and 
that  it  was  only  intended  to  be  a  temporary- 
re-enactment  of  the  fourth  commandment. 
He  thinks  that  were  Paul  to  revisit  the  earth, 
he  would  be  surprised  to  find  that  Christians 
had  not  learned  to  dispense  with  an  institu- 
tion too  similar,  alas !  to  that  which  the  Jews 
required.  How  many  will  sigh  with  the 
Doctor  over  what  he  thinks  the  folly  of  ob- 
serving the  Lord's-day  till  this  nineteenth 
century,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  There  is, 
however,  one  thing  conceded  by  him  of  some 
importance ;  the  appointmentwas  made  by  the 
apostles.  He  says,  indeed,  '*  whether  by 
the  apostles  or  their  successors ;  but  it  could 
not  nave  been  an  appointment  of  their 
suooessors,  seeing  that  the  day  was  largely  in 
use  in  the  apexes'  time."  Moreover,  the 
Doctor's  supposition  that  Paul,  were  he  to 
revisit  the  earth,  would  be  surprised  tb  find 
that  Christians  had  not  learned  to  dispense 
with  the  practice,  is  an  indication  of  its  apos- 
tolic institution. 


cipal  argument  en^loyed  to  show 
that  in  this  dispensation  Grod 
has  abolished  a  sacred  day  is,  that 
Jewish  Sabbath-keeping  has  been 
repealed,  which  is  not  the  same 
thmg.  Both  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments show  that  God  rejects  not 
the  day  but  the  old  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  day,  and  principally  for 
these  reasons ;  either  because  the 
rites  of  the  day  were  mixed  with 
sinful  conduct,  or  were  supersti- 
tiously  observed,  or  they  were  out 
of  date.  By  Isaiah,  God  says  to  the 
Jewish  people,  "  Bring  no  more  vain 
oblations  ....  the  new  moons 
and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies, I  cannot  away  with  "  (i.  13). 
Why?  Because  He  had  abolished 
the  day  ?  certainly  not,  the  law  of 
the  Sabbath  was  in  full  force.  It 
was  the  service  of  hypocrisy  that 
God  rejected.  The  hands  that 
brought  the  offering  were  fuU  of 
blood.  The  day  was  not  repudiated, 
it  still  remained  blessed  and  sancti- 
fied ;  for  thus  by  the  same  prophet 
God  speaks  of  the  day — "  If  thou  call 
the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honourable,  ....  then  thou 
shalt  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord/' 
(viii.  13,  14). 

Coming  down  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  this  distinction  clearly 
marked.  Several  passages  have  been 
adduced  to  show  that  Gt)d  has  re- 
pealed the  keeping  of  any  special 
day,  but  their  teaching  is,  not  that 
God  has  repealed  the  day,  but  the 
old  Jewish  Sabbath-keeping.  To  the 
Church  at  Colosse  Paul  writes, 
''  And  you  being  dead  in  your  sins, 

hath  He  (Christ)  quickened 

Blotting  out  the  handwriting  of 
ordinances  that  was  against  us  ...  . 
and  took  it  out  of  the  way.  Let  no 
man  therefore  judge  you  in  meat,  or 
in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  a  holy  day, 
or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath 
days ;  which  are  a  shadow  of  things 
to  come"  (xii.  13 — 17).  Now  what 
was  "  taken  away "  from  the  Colos- 
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sians  ?    what  was    against    them  ? 
and  contrary  to  them  ?    Was  it  the 
keeping  of  a  sacred  day,  as  descrihed 
by  Isaiah,  when  the  Sabbath  was  a 
delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  and 
honoured  ?    Paul  says  that  the  holy 
day,  the  new  moon,  and  the  Sab- 
baths, were  shadows  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  the  body  or  substance 
was  of  Christ.     But  in  itself  was 
any  one  of  these  things  a  shadow  of 
the  good  things  that  were  to  come  ? 
The   "holy  day,"  what  of  Gospel 
things    did    that    foreshadow?     Of 
what  was  the  new  moon  a  shadow  ? 
Did  the  moon,  in  its  narrow  cres- 
cent    form,     ever     shadow     forth 
Christ,  or  any  of  the  Gospel  bless- 
ings?    Did  Sabbath-days  in  them- 
selves ever  give  any  shadow  of  the 
good  things  to  come?     Most  cer- 
tainly not.      Then  what  does   the 
apostle    mean?    Plainly,  the    rites 
that  belonged  to  these  days.  Certain 
ceremonies  were  performed  at  these 
times,  and  certain  sacrifices  offered. 
Let  us  further  ask,  what  was  blotted 
out  ?     Was  it  the  keeping  of  a  Sab- 
bath-day ?     The  apostle  says  it  was 
the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that 
was  against  them,  and  which  Christ 
nailed  to  the  cross.  This  being  done, 
and  principalities  and  powers  having 
been  spoiled,   these  Christians    are 
recommended  to  permit  no  man  to 
judge  them  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or 
in  respect  of  a  holy  day,  or  of  the 
new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath.    Does 
Paul  exhort  to  no  respect  for  the 
things  themselves  ?  Not  of  meats  and 
drinks  and  of  the  new  moon  is  the 
apostle     treating,    but     of  Jewish 
meats  and  drinks,  and  of  observances 
connected  with  the  appearance  of  the 
new  moon.     No  one  would  be  likely 
to  judge  them  about  new  moons,  or 
fall  moons,  or  in  respect  of  meats 
and  drinks.    Not  of  the  Sabbaths, 
or  even  of  a  holy  day,  is  he  now  ex- 
horting,   but    of  things    connected 
with  them   that   were   shadows  of 
good  things  to  come.    The  distinc- 


tion between  the  day,  and  the  cere- 
monial keeping  of  the  day,  is  fully 
sustained.  Paul  does  not  declare 
the  abolition  of  a  sacred  day,  but  of 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  day. 
To  the  Galatians  the  apostle  writes 
more  earnestly.  He  says,  "  Ye  ob- 
serve days,  and  months,  and  times, 
and  years  "  (iv.  10).  And  he  cer- 
tainly disapproves  of  what  they  did, 
for  he  adds,  "  I  am  afraid  of  you." 
But  was  he  alarmed  at  their  simply 
observing  a  day  ?  Was  he  afraid  of 
the  Corinthians,  or  of  the  Christians 
at  Troas  because  they  kept  the  first 
day  of  the  week  ?  Bather,  was  he 
not  afraid  of  them  because  they 
filled  the  days  with  the  beggarly 
elements  of  a  bygone  time,  and  were 
putting  ceremonies  in  the  place  of 
Christ? 

This  blending  of  things  ceremonial 
and  temporary  with  things  that  re- 
main, often  obtained  in  the  former 
times,  and  we  have  to  distinguish 
between  the  things  that  are  abo- 
lished, and  those  which  are  not  re- 
moved. The  mode  in  which  rebel- 
lious children  were  to  be  punished 
under  Jewish  law  has  passed  away, 
but  the  great  statute  which  required 
them  to  honour  their  father  and  their 
mother  abides  through  all  genera- 
tions (Deut.  xxi.  18) ;  see  also  Lev. 
ziz.  3.  That  a  man  should  not  steal 
his  neighbour's  ox,  is  a  statute  for 
ever,  but  the  Jewish  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  criminal  is  abolished  (Exod. 
xxii.  1).  See  also  a  passage  in  Eze- 
kiel  (xviii.  5 — ^9),  where  moral  pre- 
cepts that  abide  are  intermingled  with 
ceremonial  regulations.  In  all  such 
cases  we  have  to  separate  what  be- 
longs to  us  from  the  things  which 
were  part  of  a  temporary  dispensa- 
tion ;  so  must  we  discriminate  with 
respect  to  the  Sabbath  ;  it  has  been 
mixed  in  a  former  time  with  many 
things  that  were  temporary,  but  it 
has  not  passed  away  with  them.  It 
was  given  to  man  that  it  might  bless 
him  in  every  age.     It  was  distin- 
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guished  above  all  the  other  sacred 
days  for  the  Jews.     It  came  round 
every    week,     it    was    kept     with 
multiplied  offerings,  and  with  a  re- 
verence  and    carefulness    that    ex- 
pressed a  special  regard;    it  had  a 
place  on  the  stones  graven  on  the 
mountain  which  no  other  day  had. 
Grod  specially  appropriated  this  se- 
venth-day Sabbath  and  honoured  it 
above  all  holy  days.  It  was  called  "  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord,"  "  the  holy  of 
Jehovah,  honourable."     Nehemiah, 
addressing  the  Lord,  calls  it  "  Thf/ 
holy  day."  The  Lord  Himself  speaks 
of  "  My  Sabbaths,"  "  my  holy  day.'' 
It  is  plain  that  the  seventh  day  did 
not  stand  in  the  same  category  as 
the  other  holy  days  that  were  kept 
by  the  Jews.    And  when  the  ob- 
servances with  which   it   had  been 
filled  were  abolished,  because  the  one 
great  offering  had  been  made,  the 
day  remained.     Christ  took  it  and 
made  it  into  a  day  for  Himself,  that 
He  might  thereby  promote  the  com- 
ing of  His  kingdom.     The  apostles, 
who  were  left  to  conclude  the  arrange- 
ments   which    Christ    began,    spe- 
cially distinguished  "  the  first  day 
of  the  week."     One  of  the  apostles 
claimed  the  day  for  the  Master  as 
"the  Lord's-day."       Moreover,  the 
keeping  of  the  day  is  found  to  be  an 
almost  universal   practice   amongst 
the  early  Churches.    This  four-fold 
evidence  will,  we   think,  bearoply 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  keeping 
of   a    Christian    Sabbath    is    from 
heaven. 

We  begin  with  the  Master,  our 
great  exemplar.  He  abolished  the 
Jewish  economy  when  He  said  ''  It 
is  finished.''  He  lay  in  the  grave 
through  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and 
rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
which  is  properly  the  first  day  of  the 
new  order  of  things.  His  resurrec- 
tion brought  light  and  gladness  for 
a  sinful  world,  and  turned  the 
mourning  of  His  disciples  into  joy. 


On  this  gladsome  day  the  disciples 
held  a    meeting,  and  their  Master 
met  with  them.     '*  Then  the  same 
day  at  evening,"  says  John,  "being 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
doors  were  shut,  where  the  disciples 
were    assembled  ....  came   Jesus 
and  stood  in  the  midst,  and  saith 
unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you  "  (xx. 
19).    This  meeting  in    itself  would 
not  prove  that  Jesus  meant  to  sanc- 
tion a  day  to  be  kept  sacred  by  His 
Church,  but  there  are  some  connec- 
ted circumstances  that  favour  the 
view.     Christ  had  power  to  lay  down 
His  life,  and  power  to  take  it  again. 
He  had  power,  therefore,  to  choose 
when  His  hour  should  come.     And 
He  chose  to  lie  in  the  grave  on  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  during  which  a  num- 
ber of    now  abrogated    ceremonies 
would  be  attended  to,  which  he  would 
not  choose  to  sanction,  and  to  rise 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week.     John, 
too,  lays  particular  stress  on  the  fact 
that  this  day  of  the  disciples'  meet- 
ing was  **  the  first  day  of  the  week." 
He  has  previously  informed  us  that 
Christ  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (v.   1).     He    now   says  that 
it  was  the  same  day  on  which  the 
Saviour  arose,  and  adds,  '^  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week."     We  hear  no 
more  of  Jesus  meeting  the  disciples 
till  another  first  day  had  come.    But 
''  after    eight    days,"     says    John, 
'<  ayain  his  disciples  were  within  .    • 
then  came  Jesus  and  stood  in  their 
midsti  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you  *' 
(v.  26).    These  seem  to  have  been 
large  and  important  gatherings.     It 
is  not  likely  that  they  would  have 
been  afraid  of  the  Jews  had  two  or 
three  only  met  together ;  and  how 
sacred   they  were  may  be  learned 
from  what  was  done  as  recorded  in 
verses  19—23. 

We  have  here  then  two  gatherings 
on  the  two  first  days  of  the  we^ 
immediately  succeeding  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  the  first,  and  the  eighth,  as 
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the  earlj  disciples  frequently  used  to 
call  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The 
eyangelist  is  agaia  careful  to  impress 
on  our  minds  the  day  on  which  this 
second  visit  was  made.  He  does  not 
say  afterwards,  or  in  a  few  days 
after,  Jesus  appeared  amongst  His 
disciples,  hut  passes  over  the  inter- 
vening Sahhath  on  which  all  had  heen 
wont  to  meet,  that  he  might  mark 
the  second  first-day.  Christ  chose 
these  two  days  for  meeting  His  disci- 
ples. He  did  not  very  frequently  meet 
them  during  His  short  stay  on  earth, 
hut  He  selected  the  day  of  His  re- 
surrection, and  the  succeeding  first 
day  of  the  week,  for  two  of  His 
visits. 

This  distinction  given  to  the 
day  hy  the  Master  seems  to  have 
been  understood  hy  the  Church, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  in- 
spired apostles.  We  might  expect 
the  disciples  to  go  from  these  two 
first-day  meetings  with  the  convic- 
tion that  Christ  meant  them  to  ob- 
serve that  day,  and  from  that  time 
the  day  of  the  resurrection  was 
highly  regarded,  and  afterwards  we 
find  the  septenary  return  of  the  day 
80  extensively  observed  as  to  require 
some  such  fact  to  account  for  its  pre- 
valence. 

On  good  authority  it  may  be 
afiirmed  that  the  Pentecost,  which 
was  kept  a  few  weeks  after  the  re- 
surrection, was  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  when  it  was  fully  come.  And 
it  is  worth  observing  that  among 
some  of  those  outlying  nations  re- 
presented on  that  occasion,  the  use 
of  the  "  Lord's-day  "  was  afterwards 
found  to  prevail. 

By  the  Church  at  Corinth,  where 
Paul  and  ApoUos  and  Cephas  taught 
and  set  in  order  the  things  that  were 
to  be  observed,  we  find  the  first  day 
of  the  week  a  sanctified  day,  and 
that  it  was  recogpnised  as  such  by  the 
Apostle  Paul*  Writing  to  this 
Church  about  a  collection  for  poor 
saints,  the  apostle  says,  *'  upon  the 


first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  that  there  be 
no  gatherings  when  I  come"  (1  Cor. , 
xvi.  2).  A  number  of  first  days 
would  pass  before  Paul's  visit,  and 
through  a  series  of  such  days,  the 
Corinthians  were  instructed  to  lay 
by  their  contributions.  Whether 
they  were  to  lay  by  in  their  own 
homes,  or  whether  some  functionary 
of  the  Church  would  keep  each 
man's  store  separate,  does  not  ap- 
pear ;  but  one  thing  is  evident,  that 
in  the  estimation  of  both  the  Corin- 
thians and  the  apostle  this  was  a 
distinguished  day.  It  appears,  too, 
from  another  passage  in  the  epistle, 
that  there  was  a  day  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corinthian  Church  left 
their  homes,  and  came  together  in 
one  place  to  eat  the  Lord's  Supper 
(xi.  20).  And  from  the  custom  of 
the  early  Church  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week ;  and  if  so,  the  first  day 
of  the  week  was  the  day  of  their 
church  assemblies  ;  the  day  on  which 
together  they  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  day  on  which  Paul 
directed  them  to  lay  by  their  con- 
tributions. Moreover,  Paul  had  given 
orders  to  the  Churches  of  Gralatia  to 
do  as  they  were  commanded  to  do 
(v.  1).  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  Church  at  Corinth  and  the 
Churches  in  Galatia  kept  the  first  day 
of  the  week  as  a  special  day. 

A  short  time  after  we  find  the 
apostle,  the  company  who  tarried 
for  him,  and  the  saints  at  Troas,  to- 
gether keeping  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  seem  to  indicate  apostolic  inten- 
tion and  management  to  separate  the 
day  for  sacred  purposes.  The  histo* 
rian  Luke  writes,  '*  and  we  sailed 
awaj  from  Philippi,  and  came  unto 
them  to  Troas  in  five  days ;  where 
we  abode  seven  days.  And  upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,    Paul   preached    unto    them 
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ready  to  depart  on   the   morrow 
(Acts  XX.  6,  7). 

Here,  again,  the  circumstances,  are 
minutely  given,  and  indicate  a  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  the  first  day. 
The  day  was  devoted  to  religious 
purposes.  Those  who  came  together 
brake  bread,  and  heard  a  sermon  from 
Paul.  The  company,  too,  was  an 
important  one.  There  were  repre- 
sentatives from  various  influential 
places,  who  had  passed  over  to  Troas 
before  Paul,  and  waited  his  •  arrival. 
There  were  Sopater  of  Berea ;  Aris- 
tarchus  and  Secundus  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians ;  Gains  and  Timotheus  of 
Derbe :  and  Tychicus  and  Trophimus 
of  Asia.  Besides  these,  there  would 
be  the  disciples  of  Troas,  and  to  hear 
Paul's  sermon  probably  many  more. 
There  were  many  lights  in  the  upper 
chamber  where  he  preached,  and 
though  for  other  purposes  than  con- 
venience they  might  wish  lights  in 
the  place  of  their  assemblies,  they 
would  not  need  many  lights  if  the 
room  and  the  attendance  had  been 
small. 

Moreover,  the  narrative  seems  to 
teach  that  they  waited  some  days 
that  they  might  hold  these  services  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week.  Luke  re- 
cords that  they  were  five  days  voya- 
ging from  Philippi  to  Troas.  If  the 
distance  had  taken  them  about  two 
days,  as  on  another  occasion  (xvi. 
11, 12),  they  would  have  been  early 
enough  to  have  held  their  services  on 
the  previous  first-day;  as  it  was, 
they  waited  for  the  next  first-day. 
Luke  says,  that  having  been  five  days 
on  their  voyage,  they  abode  seven 
days  at  Troas,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  they  came 
together  and  held  their  services.  The 
first  day  of  the  week  was  the  meeting- 
day  for  breaking  bread,  and  though 
Paul  reached  Troas  about  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  week,  he  waited 
for  the  first  day  of  tho  next  week 
that  they  might  on  that  day  hold 
their  public  assemblies. 


Fm'ther  and  very  important  proof 
of  the  existence  and  early  institution 
of  a  sacred  day  is  given  by  the  apos- 
tle John.  An  exile  in  the  isle  of 
Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  for 
the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
received  epistles  from  Christ  for 
seven  Asiatic  Churches.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces under  which  he  received  these 
communications  from  the  great  Re- 
vealer,  he  says,  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit 
on  the  Lord*s-day "  (Rev.  i.  10). 
Several  things  deserve  our  attention 
here.  First,  the  Lord  on  whose  day 
John  was  in  the  Spirit,  was  the 
Lord  Jesus.  His  work  he  was 
doing ;  His  epistles  he  was  to  com- 
municate ;  His  kingdom  was  the 
subject  of  the  revelations.  Secondly, 
there  was  a  day  which  the  Lord 
Jesus  appropriated.  For  the  estab- 
lishment of  His  work  on  the  earth, 
He  claimed  to  have  a  day  properly 
His  own,  and  which,  while  under 
inspiration,  John  calls  the  Lord's- 
day.  Thirdly,  it  was  for  the  Lord 
to  choose  the  day  on  which  John 
should  be  in  the  Spirit,  and  be  thus 
fitted  to  receive  the  revelations  to  be 
made,  and  He  chose  that  His  ser- 
vant should  be  in  the  Spirit  on  His 
own  day ;  thus  honouring  it,  and 
giving  blessed  instructions  on  it. 
Fourthly,  the  Lord's-day  was  one  of 
seven,  and  evidently  the  first  of  the 
week.  Some  expositors  who  have 
had  a  theory  to  sustain,  have  held 
that  the  Lord's- day  was  the  day  of 
judgment,  or  the  day  of  the  Lord's 
coming.  Strange  it  would  be  that 
the  apostle  should  say  he  was  in  the 
spirit  on  the  judgment  day,  or,  "  as 
they  translate,  I  was  transported  by 
the  Spirit  (or  in  Spirit)  into  the 
judgment  day,  or  the  day  of  the 
Lord's  coming,"  while  he  received 
orders  to  write  to  the  Churches.  As 
Alford  says,  "They  must  be  bold 
indeed  who  can  render  ir^6v6firiv  kv 
Xlvevfjuiri  cv,  *  I  was  traauporttd  hy  the 
Spirit  [or,i»  spirif]  into, — in  fece  of 
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chap.  ^r.  2  :  and  rvpiuM^  4w^»  *  ^^ 
day  of  the  Lord^s  coming ,'  in  face  of 
the  absence  of  a  single  precedent." 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Lord's- 
day  was  a  yearly  observance,  but  it 
is  a  mere  assumption,  imsupported 
by  God's  word  and  opposed  to  the 
teaching  and  usage  of  the  early 
Church.  It  was  one  of  the  seven 
days  of  the  week,  and  which  could 
it  be  but  the  first  ?  Not  the  seventh, 
for  the  Lord  was  all  that  day  in  the 
grave.  Not  the  sixth,  for  that  was 
the  day  on  which  He  was  condemned 
and  crucified.  Not  the  fifth,  it  was 
the  day  of  His  betrayal  and  mental 
agony.  Not  the  fourth,  it  was  the 
day  of  the  conspiracy,  when  the 
rulers  consulted  to  put  Him  to  death. 
The  third  and  the  second  have  no 
claim.  The  first  day  of  the  week  is 
the  only  day  that  can  claim  to  be 
the  Lord*8-day,  the  day  on  which 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  And 
since  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
held  sacred  by  the  disciples,  if  the 
Lord*  8-day  were  not  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  there  would  have  been  the 
Lord's-day  and  the  first  day  of  the 
week  demanding  observance,  which 
is  not  in  accordance  with  fact. 
Fifthly,  the  distinction  of  this  day 
as  the  Lord's-day  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  Churches  to  which  John 
wrote.  There  is  no  explanation  of 
the  terms  such  as  John  was  wont  to 
give  when  he  might  be  misunder- 
stood. The  Churches  were  so 
familiar  with  the  Lord's-day,  that 
he  had  only  to  name  it  and  they 
woidd  know  at  once  what  day  he 
meant.  Let  us  assume  that  no  such 
custom  was  known  by  the  Churches 
as  keeping  a  day  to  the  Lord,  and 
what  a  puzzle  John's  explanatory 
preface  would  be  to  them.  Or,  let 
us  suppose  that  a  day  was  kept  by 
some  individual  Christians,  but  not 
by  Qod's  will,  nor  by  apostolic  ap- 
pointment. Some  well-meaning  men 
devised  it  as  an  expedient,  and 
some  of  the  weaker-minded,  weaker- 


faithcd  saints  of  the  time  regarded 
it,  then  would  John,  who  in  the 
spirit  had  received  revelations  from 
heaven  for  men,  make  a  solemn 
claim  of  this  day  for  the  Lord? 
Man  has  invented  the  keeping  of  the 
day  when  God  had  withdrawn  it, 
yet  under  inspiration  the  apostle 
calls  it  the  Lord's-day  !  We  may, 
too,  observe,  that  the  celebrated 
Syriac  version,  the  Peschito,  renders 

oific    tffTi    Kvpiaxov     hciirvov    (fyaf'/eiv 

(1  Cor.  xi  .20), "  Not  as  befitteth  the 
day  of  the  Lord  ye  eat  and  drink  " 
(See  Elliot  Hor.  Apoc,  iv.  367), 
which  shows  at  least  that  very  early 
the  day  was  in  use,  and  that  in  the 
estimation  of  that  time  the  Lord's- 
day  was  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
The  practice  of  the  earliest  Churches 
shows  that  in  the  apostle's  time,  and 
immediately  after,  they  largely  ob- 
served a  sacred  day  under  the  name 
of  Lord's-day,  or  Sunday,  or  first  or 
eighth  day.  The  writings  of  some 
of  the  fathers  have  no  doubt  been 
corrupted — ^many  of  their  expo- 
sitions are  fanciful  and  unscriptural ; 
yet  when  their  writings  are  genuine, 
when  they  speak  of  facts,  and  facts 
in  accordance  with  the  statements 
of  Scripture,  we  may  quote  them 
with  some  confidence,  especially 
those  of  them  who  wrote  soon  after 
the  time  of  the  apostles. 

A  few  extracts  from  early  writers, 
chiefly  of  the  Christian  Church,  will 
conclude  our  evidence. 

There  is  an  epistle  ascribed  to  Bar- 
nabas, esteemed  by  early  writers  to 
be  the  companion  of  Paul.  By 
modern  critics  the  external  evidence 
is  considered  to  be  conclusive  against 
that  opinion.  But  the  date  must  be 
an  early  one.  Rather  extensively  it 
has  been  assigned  to  the  beginning 
or  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Hilgenfeld,  however,  who  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  epistle  in  his 
recent  edition  (Lipsiao,T.  O.  Weigel, 
1866),  holds  that  it  was  written  at 
the  close  of  the  first  century,  by  a 
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Gentile  Christian  of  the  school  of 
Alexandria,  and,  if  so,  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  apostle  John.  In  this  epistle, 
on  Isaiah  i.  13,  the  writer  says, 
"  Further,  He  [God]  says  to  thein. 
Your  new  moons  and  your  Sabhaths 
I  cannot  endure  •  .  We  keep  the 
eighth  day  with  jojifulness,  the  day 
also  on  tvhich  Christ  rose  again  from 
the  deadf  and  when  He  had  manifested 
Himself,  He  ascended  into  the 
heavens*'  (chap.  xv.).  On  this 
passage  Hefele  says,  '^Barnabas 
here  bears  testimony  to  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Lord*s-day  in  early 
times."  (See  Ante-Nicene  Ch.  Lib., 
vol.  i.,  128.)  Neander  says,  **  In  the 
catholic  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas, 
Sunday  is  designated  as  the  day  of 
jubilee  in  remembrance  of  Christ's 
resurrection "  (His.  ch.  i.,  402  ; 
see  also  Geiseler's  Eccl.  His.,  i.  92, 
foot-note.) 

Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  suf- 
ered  martyrdom  in  the  year  107. 
In  his  epistle  to  the  Magnesians 
(ch.  ix.)  he  treats  of  the  Sabbath. 
We  pass  over  the  testimony  of  the 
longer  form  of  the  epistle,  where  the 
"Lord's-day"  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
queen  and  chief  of  all  days,"  because 
it  is  now  generally  considered  spuri- 
ous ;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  the 
shorter  form,  which  even  Sir  W. 
Domville  has  allowed  to  be  genuine, 
which  we  propose  to  quote.  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  translation  of  the 
passage  is — "  Wherefore,  if  they  who 
were  brought  up  in  these  ancient 
laws  came  nevertheless  to  newness  of 
hope,  no  longer  observing  Sabbaths, 
but  keeping  the  Lord*s-day,  in  which 
also  our  life  is  sprung  up  in  Him,"  etc. 
It  is  objected  to  this  translation  that 
the  word  "  day  "  is  not  in  the  origi- 
nal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  render 

fiflKt-Ti  ffappaTi^omev,  aX\a  Kara  tcvpia- 

K^v  ^(orjv  f  ft;i/T€9  '*  no  longer  observing 
Sabbaths,  but  living  according  to  the 
Lord's  life."  (See  Cox's  Lit.  of  the 
Sabbath.)  In  the  flimsy  article  under 
"Lord's-day"   in   the  early  edition 


of  Kitto's  Cyclopa}dia  (which  surely 
was  not  written  by  the  Doctor,  and 
which  he  was  wise  enough  to  replace  by 
a  different  article  in  after  editions), 
the  writer  says,  "The  defect  of  the 
sentence  (from  Ignatius)  is  the  want 
of  a  substantive  to  which  atnov 
can  refer.  This  defect,  so  far  from  being 
remedied,i8  rendered  still  more  glaring 
by  the  introduction  of  -q^epa  (day). 
He  proposes  that  we  render  simply 
the  fife  of  the  Lord,  which  will  have, 
he  says,  a  more  personal  meaning, 
and  will  go  nearer  to  supplying  the 
substantive.  But  why  should  the 
rendering  have  a  more  personal 
meaning  ?  What  is  implied  is  evi- 
dently some  day  of  privilege  under 
the  gospel  dispensation.  Those  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  Sabbath  laws  came 
to  the  possession  of  new  hope  as  they 
were  brought  under  the  teachings  of 
the  gospel  day .  Neander,  who  quotes 
this  passage,  says,  "  In  the  epistle  of 
Ignatius  to  the  Magnesians,  it  is  pre- 
supposed that  even  the  Jews  who  had 
come  over  to  Cliristianity  substituted 
Sunday  in  place  of  the  Sabbath.  As 
the  Sabbath  was  regarded  as  re- 
presenting Judaism,  Sunday  was  con- 
templated as  a  symbol  of  the  new 
life,  consecrated  to  the  risen  Christ,, 
and  grounded  on  the  resurrection." 
(Church  His.  i.  403.) 

Alford  also  quotes  the  passage 
from  Ignatius  as  illustrating  Rev.  i. 
10.  Drs.  Roberts  and  Donaldson, 
and  the  Rev.  P.  Crombie,  translate, 
"  If,  therefore,  those  who  were  brought 
up  in  the  ancient  order  of  things 
have  come  to  the  possession  of  a  new 
hope,  no  longer  observing  the  Sab- 
bath, bat  living  in  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's-day,  on  which  also  our 
life  has  sprung  up.'*  (Ante-Nicene 
Chr.  Lib.  i.  180,  1867.) 

Justin  Martyr,  who  in  his  youth 
was  contemporary  with  the  apostle 
John,  says,  **On  the  day  which  is 
called  Sunday  there  is  an  assembly 
in  one  place  of  all  who  dwell  eil^er 
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in  the  towns  or  in  the  country,  and 
the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  are  read. 
Then  when  the  reader  hath  ceased, 
the  president  delivers  a  discourse. 
We  then  all  stand  up  together. 
Then,  as  we  have  already  said,  we 
oease  from  prayer,  hread  is  hrought, 
and  wine  and  water.  .     We  all 

of  us  assemble  on  Sunday  because  it 
is  the  first  day  in  which  God  changed 
darkness  into  matter,  and  made  the 
world.  On  the  same  day,  also,  Jesus 
our  Saviour  rose,  therefore  it  remain- 
eth  first  and  chief  of  all  days." 
(Apol.  to  Antoninus  Pius,  about  the 
year  140,  chap,  iii.,  87-89,  Chevallier's 
translation). 

Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
the  bishop  of  Rome,  A.D.  179,  writes, 
"  To-day  we  kept  the  Lord's  holy-day, 
in  which  we  read  your  letter  "  (Trjv 
<r>ffiepop  aw  tcvptaicriv  w^iaif  rifiipav 
r.T.X.) 

From  a  distinct  source  wc  have 
other  reliable  testimony.  Pliny  the 
younger  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Trajan  as  his  lieutenant  to  the  pro- 
vinces of  Pontufl  and  Bithynia,  A.D. 
106-108.  In  his  report  of  the 
Christians  who  were  suffering  perse- 
cution, he  writes,  "  The  whole  of  their 
fault  or  error  lay  in  this,  that  they 
were  wont  to  meet  together  on  a  stated 
day  (stato  die)^  and  sing  among 
themselves  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  Q-od.'* 

Here  is  a  mass  of  evidence  which 
shows  that  the  keeping  of  a  Christian 
Sabbath  is  from  God.  Christ  met 
His  disciples  on  two  consecutive  first 
days  of  the  week.  At  Corinth  and 
Troas  the  day  was  kept  by  apostolic 
sanction  and  example,  and  probably  at 
Troas  by  Paul's  direct  arrangement 
and  command.  Alford,  Tischendorf, 
Bengel,  and  others,  render  ^'  when  toe 
came  together  to  break  bread,"  <&c. 
(Acts  XX.  7).  John,  about  the  year 
95,  claimed  the  day  as  belonging 
to  the  Lord  Jesus.  John  is  said  to 
have  died  about  the  year  100.  Bar- 
nabas wrote  a  short  time  before  or 


shortly  after  John's  death.  The 
epistle  of  Ignatius  datec>  about  seven 
years  after  John's  decease.  Pliny, 
who  wrote  so  independently,  must 
have  given  his  report  to  the  Emperor 
some  six  or  seven  years  after  John 
had  fallen  asleep;  and  as  he  found 
large  numbers  of  Christians,  and  the 
keeping  of  a  stated  day  an  esta- 
blished custom  amongst  them,  it  is 
morally  certain  that  they  kept  this 
day  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  about  40, 
and  Dionysius  and  Mileto,  Bishop 
of  Sardis,  about  seventy  -  seven 
years  after  John  had  left  the 
world. 

Kor  must  we  overlook  the  great 
extent  of  territory  over  which  the 
practice  of  keeping  a  day  had  pre- 
vailed both  amongst  Jewish  and  Gen- 
tile Christians.  At  Jerusalem  we 
find  Christ  and  His  disciples  assem- 
bling on  two  first  -  days  of  the 
week.  At  Corinth,  in  the  Church 
of  Galatia,  and  at  Troas,  a  city  of 
Phrygia  or  Mysia,  the  day  was  ob- 
served. And  may  it  not  be  fairly 
concluded  that  those  men  from  Berea, 
and  Derbe,  and  Asia,  who  accom- 
panied Paul  to  Troas,  and  kept  the 
first  day  of  the  week  with  him  there, 
observed  it  in  the  places  they  repre- 
sented ?  The  seven  Churches  to 
whom  John  wrote  were  evidently 
familiar  with  the  Lord's-day.  Bar- 
nabas is  thought  to  have  been  of  the 
school  of  Alexandria.  Ignatius  was 
the  second  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in 
Syria.  Pliny  was  governor  of  Pontus 
and  Bythinia.  Justin  Martyr  re- 
sided at  EphesuB,  Dionysius  was 
Bishop  of  Corinth,  and  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bome,  not  to  inform  him 
of  a  custom  they  had  adopted  in 
keeping  a  day  sacred,  but  to  say  they 
read  a  letter  from  Eome  on  the 
Lord's  holy  day,  assuming  that  the 
Church  at  Rome  knew  what  was 
meant  by  the  Lord's-day.  Iren»us 
was  Bishop  of  Lyons,  where  the  day 
was  also  observed. 
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With  this  evidence  before  us,  we 
again  ask  the  question,  Whence  is  it  ? 
from  heaven  or  of  men  ?  If  of  men, 
by  whose  authority  was  it  imposed  ? 
Upon  that  supposition,  God  had 
withdrawn  the  day  He  had  once 
given ;  then,  who  rcimposed  it  ?  Did 
some  weak-faithed  individuals  devise 
it  while  inspired  apostles  were 
amongst  the  Churches  ?  And  would 
all  the  Churches  accept  it  from  them 
without  apostolic  sanction,  and  while 
the  apostles  would  consider  those 
weak  Christians  who  did  so  ?  Did 
the  apostles  sanction  the  keeping  of 
the  day,  and  observe  it  themselves  ? 
Then,  as  they  were  inspired  men  and 
were  appointed  to  order  and  estab- 
lish the  churches,  would  not  their 
sanction  give  divine  authority  to  the 
observance  ?  Did  the  "  Church  " 
institute  the  practice  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  Church  ?  Was  it 
a  general  assembly  of  the  faithful  ? 
Would  such  a  council  be  convened 
without  the  apostles  ?  And  if  the 
apostles  were  present  as  at  the  coun- 
cil in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  would 
not  the  decision  give  a  divine  autho- 
rity ?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
Church  decided  to  keep  a  Christian 
Sabbath  after  the  time  of  the  apos- 
tles. But  we  have  found  the  obser- 
vance largely  prevailing  in  the 
Churches  before  the  apostles  left 
the  world,  and  how  could  the  Church 
institute  that  which  was  already 
extensively  in  use  ? 

Moreover,  if  it  was  of  men,  how 
did  Christ  come  to  honour  it  by 
choosing  that  His  servant  John,  who 
received  revelations  for  the  Churches, 
should  be  in  the  Spirit  on  that  day  ? 
Why,  when  under  inspiration,  did 
John  designate  it  the  Lord's-day  ? 
Why  did  the  Lord  appropriate  it  ?  If 
the  Church  appointed  the  day  after 
the  apostles  had  passed  away,  how 
was  it  that  previously  Christ  had 
taught  John  to  claim  the  day  as  His  ? 
Could  the  Church  originate  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  after  an  apostle 


had  claimed  it  as  belonging  to  the 
Lord  of  the  Church  ?  Would  Christ 
adopt  the  day  if  it  had  been  intro- 
duced by  mere  human  authority? 
According  to  the  theory  of  those 
who  thii&  the  keeping  of  a  sacred 
day  is  a  human  expedient,  Paul 
in  his  time  esteemed  those  who  re- 
garded one  day  above  another  as 
men  of  feeble  faith,  yet  Christ  adopts 
their  invention,  appropriates  it  as  His 
day,  and  instructs  John  to  send  to 
the  Churches  His  stamped  approval 
of  it.  Is  it  likely  that  He  should 
accept  this  at  their  hands,  and  thus 
solemnly  sanction  the  contrivance? 
But  if  He  did,  if  He  accepted  it  as 
His  day,  and  sent  it  out  to  the 
Churches  with  the  seal  of  His  appro- 
val, does  it  not  then  come  to  us  with 
His  authority  ?  Is  it  not  ^'  firom 
heaven?'' 

The  change  of  day  is  a  question  of 
secondary  importance,  and  needs  no 
new  conmiand,  seeing  that  God  had 
before  given  to  man  a  day  for  sacred 
purposes.  The  great  thing  that  man 
needed  was  a  portion  of  his  time  set 
apart  for  these  especial  uses.  In 
itself  the  change  of  a  few  hours  is 
of  no  moment ;  in  keeping  any  day, 
variations  of  time  will  be  found  in 
different  latitudes.  In  this  case  the 
reasons  *  for  a  change  would  be, 
principally  two.  It  would  tend  to 
wean  Jewish  Christians  from  the 
customs  of  their  Jewish  Sabbath, 
and  would  bring  out  prominently 
and  distinctly.  Gospel  truths  and 
facts,  especially  the  resurrection* 
The  first  reason  applies  with  no 
force  to  us  in  these  days,  though  it 
may  be  of  use  when  the  Jews  are 
converted.  The  will  of  the  Master 
in  respect  to  the  change  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  without  an  express 
command.  He  chose  to  lie  in  the 
grave  through  the  time  of  the  old 
Sabbath,  and  to  appropriate  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  He  met  His  disciples 
on  two  consecutive  resurrection 
days,  and  taught  His  servant  John 
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to  claim  the   day  for  Him  as  the 
"  Lord'e-day." 

How  the  day  is  to  be  kept  is  too 
large  a  question  to  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  this  paper.  It  is,  how- 
ever, evident,  that  the  Jewish  mode 
of  keeping  the  day  has  been 
abolished.  It  is  equally  plain  that 
there  must  be  rest  from  secular 
engagements  that  there  may  be  time 
for  Christian  nurture,  and  spiritual 
work.  Moreover,  this  cessation 
from  secular  engagements  must  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  day,  for 
when  God  allotted  the  proportion  of 
man's  time  to  be  devoted  to  sacred 
purposes.  He  decided  that  it  should 
be    a   seventh   portion — the    mind 


should  be  freed  from  attentions  to 
ordinary  business  that  it  may  give 
undivided  thought  to  the  things 
pertaining  to  godliness,  which  is 
most  successfi^y  done  when  an 
entire  day  is  set  apart  for  religious 
purposes — the  line  of  separation 
should  be  clear  and  distinct,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  every 
mind  were  left  to  judge  how  much 
of  a  day  was  to  be  devoted  to 
Christian  worship  and  duties — ^the 
Christian  work  to  be  done  requires 
that  a  full  day  at  least  shoidd  be 
given  to  the  service — Christ,  by 
His  servant  John,  claimed  a  ^'  day  " 
for  his  Master  as  the  Lord's-day, 
and  not  part  of  a  day. 


baptism  anb  i\t  f  afo* 


BY  E.    GOVETT. 


IN  most  of  the  Epistles  some  word 
concerning  baptism  is  dropped 
by  the  inspired  writer,  which  shows 
us  its  nature  in  God's  sight,  and 
gives  us  encouragement  to  withstand 
the  corruptions  which  have  de&ced 
it.  In  some  passages  it  is  more 
difficidt  far  than  in  others  to  dis- 
cover how  they  bear  upon  the  falla- 
cies concerning  baptism  which  are  so 
common.  Among  these  more  diffi- 
cult passages,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
mention  of  baptism  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians  is  one.  And  yet  I 
think  that  its  testimony,  viewed 
aright,  is  of  much  weight ;  which, 
then,  with  the  reader's  permission,  I 
proceed  to  present  to  hun. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  first.  What  was 
the  state  of  the  Ohurch  to  which  I*aul 
was  writing? 


And  next,  What  is  the  argvmewt 
thence  resulting  ? 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  point, 
it  is  evident  that  the  apostle  is 
addressing  believers  who  had  re- 
ceived Christ  and  the  message  of  His 
grace  (i.  6).  But  they  were  being 
led  back  unwittingly  to  law  by 
Judaising  teachers,  who  were  en- 
forcing circumcision  as  part  of  a 
Christian's  duty.  They  taught  it  as  a 
necessary  supplement  to  the  Gospel. 
'  Did  the  Galatians  wish  to  be  sons 
of  Abraham,  and  heirs  of  his  pro- 
mises ?  Let  them  be  sealed  with  the 
mark  enjoined  by  God  on  the  patri- 
arch, and  impressed  on  him.' 

Those  addressed  by  Paul  had  been 
baptized,  and  were  standing  at  first 
in  the  grace  of  Christ  (i.  6).  They 
had  also,  after  their  baptism,  been 
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sealed  with  the  supernatural  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (iii.  2-6). 

But  the  plea  of  the  Judaic 
teachers,  as  we  gather  from  Paul's 
argumentation,  was  this : 

*  Abraham,  as  we  own,  was  justi- 
fied by  faith  first  (Gen.  xv.),  but  he 
was  also  justified  afterwards  by  cir- 
cumcision (Gen.  xyii.).  Circumci- 
sion, then,  is,  by  God's  design,  to  be 
applied  to  those  justified  by  faith,  as 
Abraham  was.  If,  then,  Abraham 
is  the  pattern  of  all  believers,  and 
his  acceptance  the  pattern  of  ours, 
you  who  believe  must  be  circum- 
cised ;  in  order  to  have  Abraham  for 
your  father,  and  to  partake  in  his 
heritage.  Add  circumcision,  then, 
to  your  faith,  which  is  incomplete 
without  it.' 

Hereupon,  the  answer  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  given,  an  answer  which 
enlightens  us  greatly  on  the  relation 
of  the  covenants  made  with  Abra- 
ham (iii.  iv.). 

The  reader  will  find  the  train  of 
the  ensuing  argument,  as  originally 
stated  by  Paul,  in  the  third  chapter 
of  this  Epistle. 

The  apostle  proves,  first,  that 
Abraham  was  justified  by  faith 
alone ;  as  recorded  in  the  fifteenth 
of  Genesis.  In  that  chapter  we 
have  the  covenant  of  faith  resting 
on  accepted  sacrifice.  It  was  a 
covenant  made  between  Abraham 
and  Christ  the  (Singular  Seed  of 
Abraham),  on  the  one  hand  and  God 
on  the  other.  It  was  "  the  covenant 
which  was  confirmed  before  by  God 
unto  Christ.***  For  he  is  the  Indi- 
vidual Seed  which  was  promised  to 
the  patriarch ;  as  it  is  written,  '*  All 
the  land  which  thou  seest,  to  thee 
will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever.  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as 
the  dtist  of  the  earth;  so  that  if  a 

*  Elf  X^i<rrov.  There  are  mamucripts  of 
Talue  which  omit  these  words.  But  I 
suppose  it  was  because  they  could  not 
undei'stand  them.  They  are  a  most  im- 
portant link. 


man  can  number  the  dust  of  the 
earth  then  shall  thy  seed  also  be  num- 
bered'' (Gen.  xiii.  15, 16).  This  is  the 
passage  which  the  Apostle  cites  in  or- 
der to  prove,  that  the  unconditional 
promises  respect  Abraham  and  his 
Individual  Seed,  " which  is  Christ" 
He  quotes  only  verse  15,  because 
verse  16  speaks  of  Abraham's  multi- 
tudinous seed  according  to  the  flesh ; 
that  is,  of  Israel.  This  is  the  force 
of  the  apostle's  words  :  "  Now  to 
Abraham  and  his  Seed  were  the 
promises  made.  He  saith  not,  '  And 
to  seeds,'  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one, 
'  And  to  thy  Seed'  which  is  Christ,*' 
He  next  observes,  that  the  covenant 
of  the  fifteenth  of  Genesis  was  a 
ratification  of  God's  unconditional 
promises  to  the  patriarch  and  to  his 
Individual  Seed — Christ.  For  while 
that  chapter  names  Abraham's  spiri- 
tual seed,  numerous  as  the  stars  ;  and 
also  his  fleshly  seed,  who  were  to 
be  strangers  and  slaves  in  Egypt 
400  years  ;  yet  the  covenant  was 
ratified  to  Abraham's  Single  Seir 
only.  For  the  patriarch  complain- 
ing that  he  had  no  heir  of  his  family, 
and  that  Eliezer  seemed  likely  to  pos- 
sess all  he  had,  the  Most  High  made 
reply, "  This  shall  not  be  thine  Heir; 
but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of 
thine  own  bowels  shall  be  ^Aine  Heir^* 
(v.  4).  Here  then  an  Individual  is 
promised.  This  word  was  partially 
fulfilled  in  Isaac  ;  but  it  looked  for- 
ward to  its  completeness  in  Christ, 
the  one  heir  of  Abraham.  Now  it  is 
to  this  Individual  that  the  covenant 
is  ratified.  After  the  sun  was  gone 
down  and  it  was  dark,  a  furnace  of 
smoke  and  a  torch  of  fire  passed 
between  the  parts  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  Abraham,  according  to  God's 
word,  had  ofiered.  Here  was  the 
formal  ratification  of  the  uncondi- 
tional covenant,  to  which  Paul  is 
appealing. 

Now  to  whom  was  it  made 
sure  ?  "  In  the  same  day  the 
Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Abra- 
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Lam,  saying,  *  Unto  thy  Seed  have 
I  given  this  land.'  **  This,  then,  is 
Abraham's  single  Heir,  Christ,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  note  of  multi- 
tudinism  about  it.  Abraham  was 
now  expecting  a  single  Heir ;  it  is  to 
this  heir  God  makes  over  the  land, 
by  a  covenant  formally  ratified. 

The  covenant  of  circumcision,  then 
(as  the  apostle  pleads),  seeing  it  came 
years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
unconditional  covenant,  could  not 
unsettle  it.  That  would  be  imlaw- 
ful,  even  with  changeable  man : 
how  much  more  with  the  Unchange- 
able God  ?  "  This  I  say,  that  the 
covenant  that  was  previously  ratified 
by  God  unto  Christ,  the  law  which 
was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years 
after,  cannot  disannul  that  it  should 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect." 
(Greek.)  The  Law  given  by  Moses 
was  nothing  but  an  expansion  of  the 
c&ndiiional  covenant  of  circumcisian, 
which  was  given  to  Abraham  long 
after  the  covenant  of  faith  had  been 
ratified  and  settled.  It  could  not 
therefore  interfere  with  that  pre- 
vious covenant. 

The  covenant  of  circumcision  teas 
made  (1)  between  other  parties,  and 
(2)  upon  another  principle.  It  was 
made  in  its  original  form  (1)  be- 
tween Abraham  and  the  innumerable 
offspiing  of  his  flesh  on  the  one 
hand ;  and  Jehovah  on  the  other : 
"  thtf  seed  after  thee  in  their  genera- 
tions'' (Gen.  xvii.  7).  God  in  it 
promises  to  be  a  God  to  Abraham 
and  to  '*Aw  seed  after  him,"  But 
Christ  is  Abraham's  Seed  who  was 
befare  him.  "  Before  Abraham  was 
bom  I  am."  (Greek.)  "He  that 
Cometh  after  me  was  preferred  before 
me  ;  for  he  was  before  me," 

(2)  It  was  not,  as  to  its  principle, 
naked  promise,  but  promise  sus- 
pended on  condition.  If  the  male 
child  were  not  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  day,  it  was  to  be  cut  off;  for 
the  covenant  was  broken  (ver.  14). 

Now    this    covenant  of   circum- 


cision reached  its  height  in  the 
history  of  Israel,  when  they  assem- 
bled at  Sinai.  Jehovah  led  them 
out  of  Egypt  in  grace  after  their 
years  of  slavery,  possessed  of  great 
substance,  according  to  the  uncon- 
ditional covenant  of  faith  (Gen.xT.  12- 
16).  But  when  they  had  arrived  at 
Sinai,  the  Lord  proposed  to  them 
that  they  should  be  His  people  on 
the  condition  of  obedience  (Ex.  19). 
The  nation  at  once  accepted  the 
proposal ;  and  a  covenant  was  for- 
mally made  and  ratified  at  Horeb. 
But  this  covenant  is  wholly  different 
from  that  of  faith  (Gen.  xv.).  It  is 
not  between  Abraham  and  Christ 
on  the  one  side;  and  God  on  the 
other.  It  was  made  between  angels 
as  the  representatives  of  Jehovah, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  Moses,  as  the 
mediator  and  representative  of  Abra- 
ham'sfleshlg  seed,  on  the  other.  It 
cotdd  not  therefore  unsettle  "  the 
promise,"  or  the  unconditional  cove- 
nant made  so  long  previously,  be- 
tween other  parties.  It  was  a  tem- 
porary covenant,  made  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  gap  till  the  Single  Heir 
of  Abraham  should  come,  to  whom 
the  unconditional  promises  belong. 
Moses  did  not  represent  the  One 
Individual,  the  Heir  of  Abraham. 
And  the  principle  of  the  covenant 
was  not  grace,  but  law  and  justice. 

But  to  this  a  natural  objection 
might  be  raised.  '  You  get  quit  of  one 
difficulty  only  to  raise  another.  You 
say,  that  Grod's  promises  to  Abraham 
were  to  be  bestowed  on  him  uncon- 
ditionally by  faith.  Yet  you  exhibit 
God — the  same  God,  mind — as  first 
bringing  in  promise,  then  law.  Is 
not  then  God  shewn  hereby  to  be 
inconsistent  with  Himself?' 

This  is,  I  suppose,  the  meaning 
of  the  abrupt  argumentation  of 
verses  nineteen  to  twenty-one. 
'*  Wherefore  then  serveth  the  law  ?  " 
What  was  the  use  of  it?  **  It  was 
added  for  the  sake  of  the  transgres- 
sions"— which  it  would  not  feil  to 
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elicit  -  "  tiU  the  Seed  "  —  Christ— 
''  should  come,  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made,  ordained  by  angels  in  the 
hand  of  a  mediator  — that  is,  of 
Moses,  But  Moses  *'  is  not  the  me- 
diator of  the  one  "  Seed,  Christ. 

Then  comes  the  objection.  *'  But 
the  God  is  one  "  and  the  same ;  '*  and 
therefore  (*  you  make ')  the  law  con- 
trary to  the  promises  of  God.  Far 
be  it ! " 

The  apostle  then  unfolds  Ood's 
further  design  in  giving  the  law.  It 
did  not  really  bring  in  a  new  way 
of  attaining  to  the  promises  made 
to  Abraham,  though  it  might  have 
seemed  to  do  so  at  first.  If  man 
had  had  spiritual  life,  he  might  have 
won  righteousness  by  his  own  obe- 
dience to  law  (ver.  2 1).  But  he  has 
no  spiritual  l^e,  and  all  his  works 
were  dead  and  imacceptable  to  God. 
Law  then  was  given,  not  to  justify 
man,  but  to  condemn  him.  It  could 
not  give  him  life,  as  the  result  of 
obedience.  The  instructed  Israelite 
was  like  the  man-slayer  who  fled  to 
the  city  of  reftige  as  commanded ; 
he  durst  not  stir  outside  its  gates, 
till  the  death  of  the  Righ  JPriest 
(ver.  22),  fearful  of  meeting  the 
avenger  of  blood.  Law  condemned 
him;  but  it  gave  him  dim  hopes 
and  promises  of  better  things  to 
come,  which  were  all  wrapped  up  in 
the  appearing  and  death  of  Abra- 
ham's Seed.  Law  could  but  condemn 
him.  For  if  one  command  given 
in  Eden  convicted  our  first  Parents, 
how  much  more  would  the  six 
hundred  precepts  given  by  Moses  to 
fallen  man  introduce  sins  of  all 
kinds  ?  sins  of  ignorance,  and  sins  of 
known  transgression  as  soon  as  it  was 
applied  to  a  nation  consisting  of  mil- 
lions of  the  fallen.  Moreover,  while 
the  law  of  Moses  provided  atonement 
and  forgiveness,  through  priesthood 
and  sacrifice,  for  sins  of  ignorance,  it 
reused  to  pardon  one  toilful  trespass 
(Num.  XV.  30),  It  brought  out  to 
the  surface  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and 


shut  the  lepers  up  ;  appointing 
a  service  for  cleansing  them,  while 
get  it  did  not  sag  whence  the 
cleansing  was  to  come.  (Lev.  xiii. 
14).  Wherefore  that  omission  ? 
Most  significantlg :  to  teach  that 
cleansing  cannot  come  from  law; 
though  law  mag  own  cleansing  whe; 
it  is  come.  Hence  Jesus,  as  Jehovah 
the  Healer,  cleansed  the  leper,  and 
then  bade  him  give  proof  to  the 
priests,  that  the  prophet  like  Moses, 
but  greater  than  he,  had  come. 

The  Law  was  a  prison  for  God's 
debtors,  till  "  the  promise  by  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  should  be  given  to 
them  that  believe.  But  before  faith 
came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith  which,  should 
afterwards  be  revealed."  They 
were  guarded.  There  was  to  be  no 
escape,  save  by  the  death  of  the 
High  Priest,  anointed  with  the 
better  oil  of  heaven. 

"  Therefore  the  law  was  our 
schoolmaster*  up  to  Christ,  that  we 
might  be  justified  by  faith."  Law 
was  the  instructor  and  restrainer  of 
the  world's  childhood,  answering  to 
the  slave  that  led  children  to  and 
from  school.  His  office  was  to  cease 
when  manhood  was  reached.  But 
when  Christ  eame  and  with  Him 
faith,  the  stage  of  childhood  was  past. 
*'  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we 
are  no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster: 
for  ye  are  all  sons  of  God  by  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

God  testifies  that  the  Christ  has 
come  :  the  High  Priest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedec  has  died. 
Faith  accepts  the  testimony.  The 
Christ  came,  as  the  law  witnessed, 
to  deliver  prisoners  from  their  cap- 
tivity. "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  me,  because  He  hath  anointed 
me  [the  High  Priest]  to  preach  the 

Gospel  to  the  poor To  preach 

deliverance  to  the  captives  (Luke  iv. 
18).    Thus,  then,  Jesus  led  out  from 

*  The  woxdfl  in  italics  '*  to  bring  qb/' 
are  not  needed. 
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captivity  those  who  trusted  in  Him. 
'  TJnto  you,  therefore,  O  believer  of 
Galatia,  prison,  with  its  turnkeys  of 
law,  is  ended  !  Are  you  going  back 
to  prison  after  having  been  set  clear 
of  its  bolts,  bars,  and  walls  ?  *  For 
circumcision  is  a  rite  of  law :  its  very 
badge ;  just  as  the  red  coat  is  the 
sign  of  the  soldier  (v.  1—4). 

1.  The  characteristic  of  Law  is 
our  tcorks,  as  the  ground  of  our 
acceptance  before  God,  But  as  law 
with  its  demands  cannot  justify  or 
save  any  one  who  offends,  all  hope 
of  deliverance  by  it  is  thrown  down. 
Therefore,  it  was  God's  intent,  that 
after  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose  in 
convincing  man  the  fallen,  of  his 
inability  to  save  himself,  it  should 
withdraw  ;  and  give  place  to  the 
grace  that  comes  through  Christ  the 
Saviour.  Hence  the  Law  of  Moses 
contained  the  promise  concerning 
the  Prophet  who  should  come,  to 
whose  words  from  God  all  were  to 
hearken.  For  there  were  secrets  yet 
in  Jehovah's  bosom,  which,  as 
Moses  confessed,  he  knew  not  (Deut. 
xviii.  15,  xxix.  29.) 

2.  Tlie  characteristic  of  our  Dis- 
pensation is  the  witness  of  grace, 
'  The  Redeemer  is  come !  The  Kins- 
man has  paid  the  price  for  us.* 
Faith  accepts  this:  and  is  set  at 
Hberty  from  law  and  its  ctu-se.  But 
this  faith  also  makes  those  who  are 
set  free  "  sons  of  Ood.^  Most  im- 
portant is  this  word  most  needful  to 
keep  in  memory. 

"  For  ye  are  all  the  children  of 

God    BT    TAITH   IK    ChBIST  JeSTJS  '* 

(ver.  26). 

What  makes  a  Son  of  God  ? 

The  Church  of  England  says — 
*  Baptism.' 

"  My  baptism,  wherein  I  was  made 
a  member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  Ood, 
and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

*'  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual 
grace?"  (of  baptism.)  "A  death  unto 
sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 


ness :  for  being  by  nature  bom  in 
sin  and  the  children  of  wrath,  we  are 
HEBEBY  [by  baptism^  made  the  chil- 
dren of  grace. 

Here,  then,  is  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, or  the  priest  and  his  opus 
operatum  :  men  are  made  Christians 
by  ceremonies  without  faith  in  the 
receiver  of  them ;  which  is  Popery. 
As  the  Church  of  England  gives 
baptism  before  faith,  it  is  obliged  to 
suppose  that  baptism  is  the  produ- 
cing cause  of  faith.  Till  sprinkled, 
the  infant  is  a  sinful  child  of  Adam ; 
after  it,  a  newborn  son  of  God  I 
Which  then  shall  we  credit — God  ? 
or  man  ?  Man  says  that  baptism^ 
makes  sons  of  God.  Scripture  says, 
that  faith  makes  any  to  be  sons  of 
His. 

If  any  will  raise  a  people  for  God 
before  they  are  in  possession  of  faith, 
he  has  brought  us  back  to  the  old 
ground  of  the  flesh  and  law  again. 
Life  has  yet  to  be  obtained  :  you  are 
still  transgressors  under  curse  ! 

Observe  that  little  word  "  all." 

"  Ye  are  all  the  children  of  God 
by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."  What 
says  this  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
churches  of  apostolic  times?  All 
were  in  that  day  sons  of  God  bg 
faith.  Then  there  were  none  in  the 
Church,  who,  as  possessing  no  faith, 
were  not  sons  of  God.  For  the  chil- 
dren of  the  flesh  are  not  the  children 
of  Ood  (Rom.  ix.  8). 

The  next  verse  speaks  of  baptism. 
Mark  now  how  it  comes  in : — 

(27.)  "  For  as  many  of  you  as  have 
been  (were)  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ." 

Baptism  comes  into  view  as  soon 
as  the  question  of  sonship  on  faith 
has  been  settled.  Thus  also  it  is  in 
Romans.  Paul  first  shows  justifica- 
tion by  faith,  and  then  speaks  of 
baptism  as  God^s  barrier  against 
abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  His  immersion  is  designed 
to  be  the  burial  into  death  of  the 
justified  by  faith,  to  exhibit  them  as 
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thereafter  cut  off  from  sin,  and  walk- 
ing in  newness  of  life. 

Baptism  is  in  Galatians  presented 
as  the  proof  of  faith  previously  pos- 
sessed. The  Law  of  Moses  and  cir- 
cumcision have  given  place  to  faith 
in  Christ  and  baptism.  '  You  then, 
as  believers  of  the  good  news  re- 
ceived the  token  of  £uth  in  immer- 
sion' (Acts  ii.  41).  All  of  you 
without  exception  are  sons  of  God ; 
for  you  are  all  believers.  Possi- 
bly some  of  you  may  not  yet  have 
been  baptized.  Some  only  just 
converted;  some  through  want  of 
health,  or  other  circumstances,  have 
not  yet  received  the  rite.  For 
the  Holy  Spirit,  both  here  and  in 
Rom.  vi.  shifts  the  word  of  quantity ; 
giving  the  universal  in  the  first  place 
to  &ith,  but  using  a  limit  when 
speaking  of  baptism-  "  All  sons 
of  God  by  faith :  but,  "  As  many  at 
were  baptized  put  on  Christ." 

The  great  reality  of  sonship  comes 
first;  the  sign  of  it  afterwards.  First 
<comes  the  engagement  to  be  married, 
then  comes  the  riug,  as  its  sign  and 
ratification.  First  comes  the  agree- 
ment to  purchase  the  estate,  then  the 
sealing  and  signing  of  the  deed. 

So  God  designed  that  there  should 
first  be  the  acceptance  of  Christ,  then 
its  visible  token,  immersion ;  repre- 
senting death,  burial,  resurrection. 
Here  was  shown  death  to  Moses,  life 
to  Christ.  '  Ton  are  all  sons  of  God 
really  by  faith  in  Jesus :  most  of  you 
are  visibly  also  His  children,  for  you 
were  immersed  into  Christ.  You 
therein  sensibly  buried  the  flesh ;  as 
sensible  of  its  utter  rottenness  and 
corruption  before  God.  But  you  in 
your  emersion  exhibited  a  visible 
birth  out  of  water :  herein  you  were 
in  emblem  bom  anew  to  God.  You 
put  off  your  old  and  wet  clothes :  you 
put  on  the  new.  The  putting  off  one 
suit  of  clothes,  and  putting  on  an- 
other is  to  be  found  in  cases  of  im- 
mersion only.  Pouring  on  the  face 
or  sprinkling  requires  no  change  of 


dress.  The  Holy  Spirit,  then,  here 
shows  the  significance  of  baptism :  it 
is  in  emblem  the  putting  off  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  the  bemg  clothed 
with  the  righteousness  of  Christ. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  argument 
which  arises  from  the  consideration 
of  the  meanings  of  circumcision  and 
of  baptism  respectively, 

1.  Circumcision  was  a  rite  of  law,  a 
mark  in  '*  the  flesh  "  of  a  covenant 
made  with  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
after  the  flesh.  It  seemed  to  say, 
*  There  is  evil  in  your  nature;  see 
you  watch  over  it  and  remove  it,  that 
you  may  be  righteous  both  before 
God  and  man.' 

Circumcision,  therefore,  whether 
under  Abraham  or  Moses,  set  up  the 
distinctions  of  the  flesh.  (1)  It  dis- 
tinguished the  sexes.  This  rite  of  God 
was  for  males,  and  not  for  females. 
(2)  It  recognised  the  civil  distinctions 
of  slave  and  freeman.  The  slave  was 
to  be  circumcised  as  soon  as  bought. 
It  was  not  left  to  his  option.  The 
freeman  might  or  might  not  receive 
it,  at  his  own  choice.  (3)  It  observed 
the  distinctions  of  nation^  considered 
as  Jewish  or  Gentile.  Circumcision 
was  for  the  sons  of  Abraham  after  the 
flesh.  All  beside  are  '^strangers, 
which  are  not  of  thy  seed.'' 

This  rite,  therefore,  suited  admir- 
ably a  national  covenant,  embracing 
all  under  its  bond. 

2.  But  baptism  is  by  God's  design 
the  moral  and  visible  contrast  to  all 
this.  The  distinctions  of  the  flesh 
are  herein  all  swallowed  up,  as  sa3rs 
the  apostle : — 

(28.)  "There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek  (Gentile),  there  is  neither  bond 
(slave)  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male 
nor  female  :  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus." 

That  is,  the  distinctions  which  cir- 
cumcision made  between  male  and 
female,  between  slave  and  freeman, 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  are  all  en- 
gulfed in  the  rite  of  immersion^  which 
God  has  commanded  to  those  who  be- 
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lieve  in  Jesus.*  "  The  grave  levels  all 
distiiictloDSy"  we  say.  God  has  ap- 
pointed, then,  a  burial  for  all  the  diver- 
sities  of  the  flesh.  ^  The  flesh  pro- 
fiteth  nothing."  All  who  possess  the 
great  reality  of  faith  in  their  spirit  are 
to  go  thiough  the  same  rite.  This 
ceremony,  then,  is  suited  to  a  dispen- 
sation which  is  hased  upon  an  opposite 
principle  to  the  law,  even  faith.  This 
oneness  in  the  visible  entrance  on  the 
religion  of  Jesus  is  the  sign  of  a  far 
higher  oneness  than  the  old  one  of 
the  law.  It  is  the  token  of  unity  in 
spirit,  oneness  of  faith,  justification 
"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  '* 
(ICor.  vii.  11). 

In  the  immersion  which  God  has 
ordained  behold  death  to  the  flesh, 
and  to  the  law,  which  condemns  the 
flesh.  Behold,  also,  in  the  rising  out 
of  the  water,  new  life  toward  God : 
life  in  Christ,  which  saves. 

We  are  called  out  from  under  law, 
wherein  we  stood  as  slaves,  to  become 
sons  of  God.  Our  new  life  is  in 
Christ,  the  One  Seed  of  Abraham. 
Jesus,  both  seed  of  Abraham  and  Son 
of  God,  makes  those  who  believe  in 
Him  both  sons  of  Abraham  and  child- 
ren of  God. 

Circumcision  divides  the  flesh: 
Baptism  represents  believers  as  of  one 
spirit  (1  Cor.  vii.  17)  :  "  Ye  are  all 
one  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Let  us  observe,  next,  how  this 
bears  upon  the  question  of  infant 
haptism, 

1.  Some  say,  '  Circumcision  was 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace.' 
But  what  says  the  Scripture  ?  (Gal. 
V.  1-5).  *'  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us 
free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with 
the  yoke  of  bondage.  Behold,  I  Paul 
say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised, 
Christ  shall  profit  you  nothing.  J^or 
I  testify  again  to  every  man  that  is 
being  cireumcised,  that  he  is  a  debtor 

•  Observe  one  notable  and  significant 
omlsdon  here.  It  is  kot  said,  "  There  is 
no  distinction  betwieen  infaiU  and  eduU" 


to  do  the  whole  law,  Christ  is  become 
of  no  effect  unto  you,  whosoever  of 
you  are  justified  by  the  law  ;  ye  are 
fallen  from  grace.  For  we  through 
the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope  of  right- 
eousness by  faith." 

This  scripture  affirms  on  the  con- 
trary, that  circumcision  binds  a  man 
to  attempt  to  justify  himself  by  keep- 
ing the  whole  law.  It  says  that 
circumcision  is  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
and  a  renouncing  of  faith,  of  Christ, 
and  of  grace,  in  order  to  set  up  the 
law  and  the  flesh. 

2.  What  does  this  passage  teach 
about  the  conetituiion  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  f 

Some  will  have  it  to  consist  of  the 
nation.  So  says  the  Establishment. 
All  the  nation  have  been  brought 
into  the  Church  by  their  baptism 
while  infants.  Others  would  confine 
the  constituency  of  the  Church  to 
believers  and  their  children^  as  does 
the  Westminster  Confession. 

Do  we  find  either  of  these  schemes 
in  this  passage  P  Had  either  of  them 
been  true,  Paul  must  have  owned 
them  at  this  point ;  for  the  Judaisers 
were  pressing  strongly  "the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant.' '  If,  then,  the  cove- 
nant of  circumcision  made  with 
Abraham  is  a  part  of  the  Gospel, 
identical  with  it  in  principle,  and  to 
be  applied  to  enlarge  the  commission 
to  baptize,  the  apostle  must  needs 
have  shown  it.  Does  he  P  He 
affirms  that  there  were  two  covenants 
with  Abraham,  represented  respec- 
tively by  Abraham's  two  wives  and 
their  two  sons.  But  these  are  as 
opposite  in  character  as  the  law  and 
the  Gospel.  Hagar  answers  to  the 
law,  to  the  covenant  of  circumcision^ 
and  to  Jerusalem  the  earthly  ;  whose 
children  were  the  circumcised  refusers 
of  grace,  and  persecutors  of  the  Gos- 
pel. But  toe,  says  Paul,  are  children 
of  the  freewoman,  whose  son  was  not 
bom  of  the  flesh,  but  according  to 
promise ;  and  our  mother  is  Jerusa- 
lem the  heavenly  (Gal.  iv.). 
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In  the  cliiirclies  raised  by  Paul 
"  all "  were  believers ;  though  whether 
all  were  baptized  or  no  the  apostle 
would  not  expressly  affirm.  None 
but  believers  belonged  to  the  Church. 
They  were  those  who  had  heard  of 
Christ,  and  received  Him.  They  are 
addressed  as  men  of  imderstanding, 
able  to  comprehend  argument.  Be- 
fore faith  came,  they  were  shut  up  in 
prison.  But  now  faith  had  come, 
both  as  a  doctrine  external,  and  as  a 
principle  dwelling  within  them. 

As,  then,  faith  and  sonship  with 
God  are  the  pre-requisites  to  baptism ; 
no  faith  and  the  mere  birth  of  nature 
are  shut  out  from  the  church ;  and 
from  baptism,  the  visible  sign  of 
admission  thereto. 

3.  Look  again  at  the  signification 
ofhaptism  as  here  exhibited.     It  is 
set  forth  as  the  token  of  accepting  the 
new  testimony  of  Christ  which  came 
to  set  free  those  shut  up  under  law  and 
the  curse.     With  Christ's  death  and 
resurrection    came  the    rite  which 
exhibits  in  emblem,  both  these  great 
facts  of  God's  hand,  and  our  faith  in 
them.     The  law  bound  each  indi- 
vidual exactly  to  observe  for  himself 
each  part  of  the  Law.    If  he  stood, 
he  stood  for  himself  alone.     If  he 
fell,  his  fall  affected  himself.     "  The 
man  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live  by  them."    But  the  Gospel  bids 
us  put  off  our  natural  and  individual 
responsibility  for  our  past  deeds,  by 
accepting  the  completed  work  of  our 
Lord.      This  baptism  manifests   in 
emblem.     It  is  a  burial  with  Christ. 
It  is  a  voluntary  putting  off  of  the 
standing  of  the  flesh  under  law  to 
put  on  Christ  and  grace. 

This  is  true  of  the  believer,  and  of 
him  alone.  How  can  they  put  on 
Christ,  who  know  not  how  to  put  on 
their  clothes  ?  As  applied  to  infants, 
the  rite — even  if  immersion  be  used 
— is  an  acted  falsehood.  There  is 
not  in  the  ceremony  any  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  here  given  to  it  by 
God.    There  is  no  dea^  to  the  flesh 


and  to  law;  there  is  no  life  to  Christ. 
New-bom  infants  are  not  sons  of  God 
by  faith;  they  are  not  in  Christ.  But 
the  introduction  of  infants  took  away 
even  the  form  of  baptism ;  from  im- 
mersion men  betook  themselves  to 
pour  and  sprinkle,  as  most  suited  to 
new-bom  babes. 

Observe  also  the  strength  of  the 
apostle's  affirmation :  '*  You  are  all 
sons  of  God  by  faith."  "  You  put  on 
Christ." 

It  is  not,  *  We  trust  you  are  sons 

of  God ;  for  your  proxies  promisedfor 

you  that  you  should  believe.*     It  is 

not,  *  You  put  on  Christ ;    for  your 

proxies  did  it  in  your  name.* 

It  does  not  treat  of  the  putting 
on  of  Christ,  as  a  something  future, 
a  matter  of  obligation  incurred.  It 
is  not, — *  You  ouyht  to  put  on  Christ, 
for  you  were  baptized,  and  that  ex- 
pressed your  duty.*  It  is  not,  *  You 
ought  to  put  on  Christ;  for  you 
vowed  to  put  on  Christ.'  The 
apostle  states  it  absolutely  as  a  cer- 
tain past  fact.  It  was  true  of  every 
baptized  believer ;  he  put  on  Christ. 
There  is  no  word  about  **  baptismal 
vows."  That  is  a  return  again  to 
law,  and  our  promise-making  to  God. 
Faith  does  not  make  promises  of  its 
own  future  doings  to  God ;  but  ac- 
cepts Christ's  past  and  perfect  per^ 
formances  on  its  behalf. 

4.  Let  us  further  consider  the 
words  of  quantity  in  verses  26  and  27. 
(1.)  The  apostle  speaks  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  church  as  universally 
sons  of  God.  Once  they  were,  along 
with  others,  all  shut  upimder  sin  (22). 
But  now  "  Ye  are  all  the  children 
of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus'* 
(26).  And  again,  "  For  ye  are  aU 
one  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (28). 

2.  But  he  uses  limitation  when  he 
speaks  of  their  baptism.  ' '  As  many  as 
were  immersed  into  Christ  put  on 
Christ"  (27). 

There  was  then  no  exception  as  to 
faith.  This  was  the  ground  of  en- 
trance into  the  church.  There  might 
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be  some  exceptions  as  to  baptism. 
This  was  the  original  standing  of  the 
apostolic  church;  even  of  one  so 
hr  fallen  as  those  of  Galatia  were. 
Great  is  Paul's  indignation  against 
them  for  introducing  into  the  church 
the  principles  of  the  flesh  and  of  law. 
He  treats  them  with  far  greater 
severity  than  the  openly  immoral  of 
Corinth.  But  they  had  not  ad- 
vanced by  a  long  way  so  far  on  this 
road  as  Christians  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Compare  this  statement  of  Paul 
with  the  constitution  of  a  Congreg^- 
tionalist  church,  where  believers  and 
their  offspring  are  received. 

In  an  Independent  church  (1), 
^All  are  baptized.'  That  is  put 
first,  because  it  comes  first.  It  is 
the  ground  of  their  reception.  (2) 
But,  secondly,  '  Many  have  not 
faithJ  For  they  were  "  baptized  " 
before  possessing  faith.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  said  of  them,  "  Ye  are  all 
sons  of  Ood  hy  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
For  as  many  of  you  as  were  immersed 
into  Christ,  put  on  Christ." 

Here,  then,  is  a  tangible  opposition 
between  the  two.  Suppose  that  in  the 
chief  town  of  Galatia  there  were  a 
thousand  in  communion ;  of  these  all 
are  believers,  but  ten  are  not  baptized. 
But  in  a  Congregationalist  church  of 
a  thousand,  while  all  are  baptized^ 
there  are  three  hundred  children  of  be- 
lievers, who  do  not  themselves  believe. 
In  short,  the  diflerence  is.  In  a  true 
church,  all  are  believers,  though  some 
may  not  be  baptized.  In  a  Congrega- 
tional church,  while  all  are  baptized^ 
some  (or  many)  are  not  believers. 

(5.)  Remark  again  the  order  given 
to  faith  and  baptism  respectively. 
Historically  speaking,  in  the  Acts  we 
always  find  faith  to  precede.  But 
the  same  order  is  also  observed  in 
the  Epistles.  In  the  first  five  chap- 
ters of  the  Romans,  Paul  establishes 
the  necessity  o£  faith,  and  its  blessed- 
ness in  our  justification.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of    baptism,  as 


God's  guard  set  to  prevent  His  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  from 
being  abused.  Abraham  is  our 
pattern  of  justification.  Now,  he 
was  justified  years  ere  the  sign 
and  seal  of  his  acceptance  before 
God  was  given  in  circumcision.  So 
it  should  then  be  with  us. 

The  same  order  obtains  here  also. 
Those  to  whom  Paul  wrote  were  once 
prisoners  under  law.  But  the  testi- 
mony of  God  concerning  His  Son 
came,  and  opened  their  prison-doors ; 
whereupon  they  stepped  forth  into 
freedom,  sons  of  God.  Then  they  put 
on  Christ  visibly  in  baptism. 

Lastly,  if  Infant  Baptism  were  taught 
or  admitted  by  the  apostle,  his  argu- 
ment would  be  destroyed.  Paul 
makes  the  Law  to  be  the  dispensation 
of  the  flesh,  and  of  the  children  of 
the  flesh,  bom  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  (iv.  23-29,  vi.  12-13). 
But  the  Gospel  he  makes  to  be  the 
dispensation  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
faith ;  as  we  see  in  the  argument  he 
draws  from  Abraham's  wives  and 
sons.  Hagar  answers  to  the  Law, 
and  its  sons,  children  of  the  slave- 
mother,  are  the  circumcised,  and  per- 
secutors. Sarah  answers  to  the 
better  covenant ;  her  children  those 
of  promise,  freemen,  and  sons  of 
God. 

Now  the  foimdations  of  his  argu* 
ment  would  have  been  overturned, 
if  opponents  could  have  said  (and 
there  were  sharp  ones  in  those 
days) — *  But,  Paul,  the  flesh  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
and  forms  a  part  of  it.  For  you 
admit  the  baptism  of  believers  a>nd 
their  children.  Now  most  of  these 
have  no  faith.  Hence  the  Church 
consists,  not  of  sons  of  God  and  of 
believers  only ;  but  of  sons  of  Adam» 
and  of  unbelievers  also.  How  can 
you  say,  then — '*  Ye  are  all  sons  of 
God  by  faith  ? ' 

"You  speak  very  unwarrantably 
too  against  circumcision ;  as  hostile 
to  Christ,  and  destructive  to  grace. 
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Why,  do  you  not  teacb,  that  the 
law  of  circumcision  as  given  to 
Abraham,  teaches  us  our  duty  about 
the  admission  of  infants  to  baptism  ? 
There  were  a  gap  in  our  baptismal 
commission,  but  for  that !  Children 
— as  you  must  allow — enter  the 
Church  through  baptism  before  they 
have  faith ;  just  as  in  Judaism  male 
infants  enter  the  synagogue  by  cir- 
cumcision. We  have  not  only 
within  the  Church  those  who,  on 
conviction,  have  sought  baptism  for 


themselves.  We  have  those,  also— 
and  many  of  them — who  have  been 
unconsciously  led  to  it,  and  through 
it,  by  others.  On  what  ground  are 
they  admitted  ?  On  the  ground  of 
faith  ?  Nay,  but  because  they,  by 
the  flesh,  are  united  to  their  parents.' 
As  then  the^  inspired  argument 
must  have  stoo^  clear  of  aU  that 
would  have  ruined  it ;  and  as  infant 
baptism  would  have  made  Paul's 
argument  void,  therefore  there  was  no 
infant  baptism  in  apostolic  churches  ! 


^pitim. 


A  RECENT  motion  by  Sir  Wil- 
fred  LawBon,  propoeing  a  Re- 
solution that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons considered  it  improper  for  the 
Gt>vemment  of  India  to  raise   a 
revenue  from  the  article  of  opium, 
has  brought  this  subject  anew  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  public  opinion 
and  the  nscal  system  which  origi- 
nated with  the  old  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  has  been  oontinued  by 
the  Government  of  the  Crown,  is 
again  denounced  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  nation.    The  moral  character 
of  those  to  whom  the  administra- 
tion of  India  has  been  entrusted  is 
thus  assailed  in  a  most  sensitive 
point,  which  involves  also  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Parliament,  and  the 
question  becomes  one  of  national 
import  in  which  all  classes  are  in- 
terested.   It  will  not,  therefore,  be 
considered  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
religious  magazine,  and  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  occupy  a  page  or 
two  in  order  to  place  the  bearings 
of  it  before  our  readers. 

In  the  course  of  investigation  and 
by  the  current  of  events,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  relieved  from  some 


serious  misapprehensiona,  and 
duced  to  a  very  simple  hypotheait. 
When  it  was  first  brought  before 
the  English  public,  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  GoTemment  of  India  was^ 
for  its  own  profit,  forcing  the  culti- 
vation of  the  drug  upon  ita  subjects 
in  opposition  to  their  own  wishes 
and  interests,  and  then  selling  it  to 
the  merchants,  who  were  bound  to 
convey  it  to  China,  where,  in  viola* 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  it 
was  nefariously  smuggled  into  the 
country,  and  spread  wretchedness 
and  demoralisation  among  its  in- 
habitants. This  became  one  of 
the  most  popular  charges  against 
the  old  East  India  Company,  and^ 
as  it  was  manifest  that  so  atrocioiui 
a  procedure  was  utterly  indefensible^ 
a  stream  of  public  indignation  was 
constantly  directed  against  that 
body.  Both  these  indictments  have 
now  fallen  to  the  ground.  It  is  no 
longer  denied  that  the  cultivation 
of  opium  has  always  been  an 
object  of  desire  and  profit  to  the 
native  ryot^  and  that  notliing 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  him 
than  to  be  permitted  to  increase  it. 
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The  CShinese  Cabinet,  moreover,  has 
ceased  to  prohibit  the  import  of 
the  drag.  It  has  been  legalised 
hy  treaty,  and  made  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
The  question  of  raising  a  revenue 
in  India  from  the  exportation  of 
it,  has  thus  been  abundantly  sim- 
plified, and  brought  withm  the 
analogy  of  similar  financial  opera- 
tions in  England  and  elsewhere. 

Here  it  may  be  premised,  for  the 
information  of  those  to  whom  the 
subject  is  not  familiar,  that  there 
are  two  modes  in  which  the  revenue 
from  opium  is  obtained.  Malwa 
opium  is  cultivated  in  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  Central  India,  but 
on  being  introduced  into  our  territo- 
ries to  be  exported  from  Bombay  to 
China  by  the  merchants  who  have 
made  advances  on  it,  it  is  subject  to  a 
heavy  tax  on  each  chest.  In  the 
Gangetic  provinces  of  Behar  and 
Benares  the  Government  has  for 
more  than  half  a  century  raised  the 
revenue  by  monopolising  the  culti- 
vation of  the  article,  and  prohibit- 
ing the  growth  of  it,  under  suitable 
penalties,  by  those  who  are  not 
4iuthorised  to  cultivate  it.  Advances 
are  annually  made  to  the  ryotSf  who 
are  bound  to  deliver  the  produce 
to  the  officers  of  the  department. 
Of  the  opiimi,  thus  become  the 
property  of  (Government,  the  largest 
portion  is  disposed  of  in  Calcutta  by 
open  competition,  for  exportation 
to  China  and  the  eastward.  The 
prioe  is  regulated  by  the  demand 
in  the  foreign  markets.  Another 
portion  of  the  drug  is  sold  at  an 
onhanced  price  to  Bcensed  dealers 
throughout  the  country  for  local 
consumption,  and  the  sale  of  it  by 
any  other  party  is  restrained  by 
penalties. 

Those  who  denounce  the  realisa- 
tion of  a  revenue  from  opium  by 
flie  Government  of  India  base  their 
objections  on  its  political  immo- 
raUty^    and   the    essential    point 


which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  article,  is  as  they 
assert,  an  absolute  and  unmitig- 
able  scourge  to  the  human  race, 
the  use  of  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  fatal.  If  this  asser- 
tion was  substantiated,  the  Govern- 
ment wonld  be  without  excuse  in 
encouraging  the  cultivation  and 
diffusion  of  it,  and  spreading  deso- 
lation in  every  direction  for  its  own 
pelf,  and  no  financial  considerations 
could  for  a  moment  be  admitted  in 
extenuation  of  its  conduct.  The 
opponents  of  the  opium  revenue  are 
accustomed  to  dwell  on  the  mental 
and  physical  degeneracy  which  the 
use  of  it  entails,  inasmuch  as  he 
who  has  once  acquired  a  taste  for 
it  is  obliged,  they  say,  to  increase 
the  dose  till  he  reaches  the  stage 
of  total  and  irreparable  prostration. 
They  exhibit  the  picture  of  an 
opium  den  where  the  victim  lies  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction,  and,  on  the 
recovery  of  consciousness,  feels  so 
insatiable  a  craving  for  it,  that 
he  is  ready  to  sell  house  and  home, 
wife  and  children,  to  procure  it 
Those  who  argue  on  the  other  side 
of  the  question,  affirm  that  opium 
is  deleterious  only  when  taken  in 
excess.  They  cite  instances  of 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in 
India  and  in  China  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  this  daily  stimulant  with- 
out being  incapacitated  for  the 
duties  of  life,  and  without  exhibit- 
ing any  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
declension.  As  a  pregnant  con- 
firmation of  this  fact,  they  adduce 
the  case  of  the  SildL  troops  who 
were  sent  down  by  Lord  Lawrence 
from  the  Punjab  to  the  siege  of 
Delhi :  and  whose  undaimted  cour- 
age contributed  to  save  the  British 
empire,  all  of  whom  were  accufi- 
tomed  to  a  daily  ration  of  opium. 
They  affirm  that  the  use  of  opium 
in  the  East  belongs  to  the  same 
category  as  the  use  of  spirits  in 
England,  which  is  innoxious   and 
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eften  beneficial  in  moderation,  and 
is  to  be  deprecated  only  when  the 
indulgence  is  intemperate.  They 
produce  the  counterpart  of  the 
opium  den  in  the  filthy  alehouses 
and  beershops,  where  men  and 
women  too  o^en  reduce  themselves 
to  a  condition  lower  than  that  of 
brutes,  but  with  this  distinction, 
that  in  the  one  case  excess  leads  to 
violence  and  crime,  and  in  the  other 
to  a  morbid  lethargy. 

The  object  of  the  Resolution  was 
to  deprive  the  Government  of  India 
of  the  revenue  it  obtains  irom  the 
article  of  opium.    But  it  is  difficult 
to  perceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
Parliament,  with  any  regard  for  its 
own    consistency  of  character,  to 
brand  this  source  of  revenue    in 
India,  after  it  had  a  few  days  be- 
fore authorised  the  Home  Govern- 
ment to  raise  a  stiU  larger  revenue 
by  an  excise  on  spirits.    This  is 
altogether  independent  of  the  con- 
sideration that  the  English  Exche- 
quer is  blessed  with  a  surplus,  while 
the  Indian  treasury  is  paralyzed  by 
a  heavy  and  apparently  chronic  de- 
ficit.    The  inconsistency  would  be 
equally  palpable  if  the  fiscal  con- 
dition   of   the  two  countries  was 
reversed.    But  in  many  minds  the 
objection  lies  not  so  much  to  the 
idea  of  raising  any  revenue  from  this 
article,  as  to  the  peculiar  mode  in 
which  it  is  obtained  in  the  Gangetio 
provinces ;  that  is,  to  the  cultivation 
of  it  by  advances  from  the  public 
treasury,  under  the  supervision  of 
public  officers.     The  same  feeling 
would  imquestionably  be  excited  in 
England  if  the  same  system  were 
adopted ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  Gt>vem- 
mentwere  to  establish  distilleries  of 
its  own,  and  ]put  down  all  otiiers — 
supply  the  capital  from  the  treasury, 
ooUect  the  spirits  into  its  own  ware- 
houses, and  dispose  of  them  to  the 
public  by  its  own  officers.     The 
beneficial  use  of  spirits  would  in 
that  case  be  entirefy  overlooked  in 


the  excesses  to  which  it  led,  and 
the  Government  would  be  denonnoed 
beyond  redemption  for  being  directiy 
implicated  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
article  which,  in  too  many  instances, 
proved    a    source    of  incalculable 
misery  to  its  own  subjects.     But  by 
leaving  the  distilleries  to  private 
agency,  and  simply  imposing  a  duty 
on  the  article — which  enhances  the 
price,  and  to  a  certain  extent  dis- 
courages the  use  of  it — the  revenue 
is  raised  on  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  assailed.    One  of  the  petitions 
presented  to  Parliament  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  by  proposing  to  substitute  a 
system  of  export  duties  for  that  of 
manufacture.     If  that  plan  were 
adopted,  the  revenue  derived  from 
opium  would  be  freed  from  all  im- 
peachment; for  there  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  immorality,  political 
or  financial,    in    an  export  duty. 
This  subject  has  often  been  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  but  down  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  able  to 
see  its  way  clear  to  the  change.    In 
the  present  deplorable  state  of  the 
finances  it  is,  doubtiess,  considered 
injudicious  to  attempt  so  critical  an 
innovation  in  reference  to  so  impor- 
tant a  branch  of  the  revenue.    But 
the  chief  objection  to  it  is — and  it 
is  one  which  applies  equally  to  the 
proposal  of  relinquishing  the  re- 
venue— ^that  if  the  present  restric- 
tion was  removed,  the  cultivation  of 
the  drug  would  spread  into  every 
village  in  the  country,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  it  would  be  indefinitely 
increased  among  our  own  subjects. 
It  must  necessarily  be  assumed  that 
those  who  impugn  the  opium  re« 
venue  are  not  merely  anxious  to 
relieve  the  character  of  the  Indian 
Gx>vemment  from  imputed  obloquy, 
but  that  they  have  in  view  the  still 
more  benevolent  object  of  entirely 
eradicating  the  use  of  the  drug  ao 
far  as  the  Government  can  effect  it. 
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This  object  would,  however,  be  en- 
tirely defeated  by  simply  abandon- 
ing the  reyenne  raised  by  the  mono- 
poly, and  thus  throwing  open  the 
cultivation ;  it  can  be  obtained  only 
by  the  entire  prohibition  of  it 
throughout  the  British  territories. 
But  it  is  doubted  whether  the 
Gk>vemment  would  be  justified  in 
depriving  a  million  of  its  subjects  of 
their  means  of  subsistence,  and,  in 
extinguishing  this  source  of  agri- 
cultural industry,  to  promote  an 
object  which  is,  at  least,  of  proble- 
matical virtue.  If,  moreover,  such 
a  policy  were  successfully  oarrried 
out,  though  it  might  check  the  use 
of  opium  in  our  own  territories,  it 
would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the 
Chinese,  whose  morals  it  is  intended 
to  reform.  We  have  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
article  in  the  independent  states  of 
Central  India,  or,  indeed,  to  prohi- 
bit the  exportation  of  their  produce 
to  China ;  and  the  production  of  the 
drug  in  those  provinces  would  re- 
ceive an  extraordinary  impulse  from 
the  extinction  of  a  competitor.  And, 
even  if  this  were  accomplished  by 
a  stretch  of  arbitrary  power,  the 
cultivation  of  the  drug  in  China 
itself — ^which  is  increasing  to  such 


an  extent  as  to  affect  the  sale  of  the 
Indian  article,  and  to  menace  the 
Indian  revenue — would  be  doubled. 
The  vacuum  would  be  immediately 
filled  up,  and  that  not  only  from 
indigenous  supplies,  but  also  from 
the  contribution  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. There  are  other  regions  in 
Asia  where  the  article  can  be  raised 
with  ease,  and  it  is  announced  that 
the  Americans  have  recentiy  sent 
to  China  for  men  acquainted  with 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
the  drug,  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing it  into  some  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union  which  are 
found  to  be  adapted  to  it.  It  is 
certainly  within  the  province  of 
Parliament  to  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  of  six  millions  of 
revenue;  but  it  is  beyond  the  limit 
of  its  omnipotence  to  prevent  the 
consumption  of  opium  in  China. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
exhibit  the  various  aspects  of  the 
question,  together  with  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  impugn  the 
opium  revenue,  and  those  who  con- 
sider it  unnecessary  and  imprudent 
to  interfere  with  it ;  and  we  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers  to 
draw  their  own  inferences. 

M. 


S^ort  Itotes, 


THE  See  of  Madaoascab. — It 
might  have  been  expected 
that  the  discreditable  collapse  of 
the  bishopric  of  Honolulu,  after 
all  the  puffing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  would  have  acted  as  a 
warning  against  the  repetition  of 
flo  hazardous  an  experiment,  but 
the  spirit  of  sacerdotalism  appears 
to  be  more  powerful  than  that  of 


religion.  The  Gospel  Propagation 
Society,  governed  by  Anglicans  as 
lofty  in  their  pretensions  as  the 
Vatican,  has  resolved  to  send  out  a 
bishop  to  the  capital  of  Madagascar, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrance 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
That  the  objections  of  this  body  to 
such  a  course  are  not  dictated  by 
any  sectarian  jealousy  of  episcopa- 
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lianisDi,  is  evident  from  the  fact  tliat 
when,onthe  cessation  of  persecution, 
the  native  teachers  invited  its  mis- 
sionaries to  return,  the  Society,  on 
the  one  hand,  pledged  itself  to  make 
a  large  increase  of  its  missionary 
staff,  and,  on  the  other,  invited  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  to  assist 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  island 
by  opening  a  mission  on  the  coast, 
under  such  circumstances  as  should 
not  introduce  collision  or  confusion 
among  the  native  converts.  The 
expostulation  of  Dr.  Mullens,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Society, 
with  the  Gospel  Propagation  So- 
ciety, is  as  vigorous  as  it  is  incon- 
trovertible : 

**  Had  the  good  providence  of  God 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
a  flourishing  mission  of  50,000  con- 
verts, fresh  from  heathenism,  but  full 
of  grace  and  piety,  needing  instruc- 
tion, and  looking  with  loving  confi- 
dence to  the  friends  who  for  years  had 
watched  over  them,  and  had  laboured 
and  prayed  for  their  piosperity,  would 
not  the  committee  think  it  extremely 
unjust  that  the  members  of  another 
Ohorch,  perhaps  Dissenters  from  their 
own,  E^ould  come  with  numbers, 
wealth,  and  prestige,  to  hold  up 
before  such  converts,  young  in  their 
faith  and  untried,  another  form  of 
worship  ;  a  view  of  the  Church  and  of 
its  ministry,  and  a  system  of  discipline 
entirely  different  from  that  which  those 
converts  had  been  taught?  Would 
they  not  consider  it  imjust  to  them- 
selves that  others  should  reap  where 
they  had  not  sown;  and  would  they 
not  deem  it  most  injurious  to  their 
converts  that  their  minds  should  be 
unsettled,  and  that  controversies  about 
the  framework  of  the  Church  and  of  its 
ordinances  should  lead  them  from  the 
cardinal  truths  which  are  the  heart  and 
core  of  Christian  faith  and  life  ?" 

But  he  might  as  well  have  expected 
a  successful  issue  in  expostulating 
with  the  Pope  on  his  sending  ]2o- 
man  Catholic  missions  to  Tahiti,  as 
with  this  body  on  planting  an  An- 
glican mission  in    the    capital  of 


Madagascar,  where  there  are  no 
episcopalians,  but  where  there  are 
converts  who  have  been  brought 
into  the  Christian  fold  by  schisma- 
tic missioDaries.  The  spirit  in 
which  this  intrusion  is  undertaken, 
is  clearly  disclosed  by  the  announoe- 
ment  of  the  clergyman  whom  the 
Society  had  selected  for  the  Mala- 
gassy  mitre,  who,  in  reference  to 
the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  Christianising  the  island.  Bald, 
'^  Truly,  the  fields  are  white  unto 
harvest;  it  only  needs  a  band  of  duly 
commissioned  labourers  to  be  sent 
to  reap  an  abundant  harvest  into 
the  garner  of  Christ's  holy  Church." 
And  BO,  to  advance  the  cause  of 
episcopacy,  a  bishop  is  to  be  sent 
to  unsettle  the  minds  of  the  con- 
verts only  half  reclaimed  from 
heathenism,  to  tell  them  that  those 
whom  they  have  been  accustomed 
to  revere  as  their  spiritual  teachers 
never  had  any  authority  to  teadv 
and  that  all  the  Christian  ordi* 
nances  they  have  received  are  in- 
valid, and  thus  to  introduce  the 
ecclesiastical  controversies  which 
distract  this  country  into  thiit  hope- 
ful field  of  labour. 

UvivEBSTTY  Tests. —  Last  year 
the  House  of  Lords,  exasperated 
by  the  attitude  the  Commons  had 
taken  up  in  reference  to  their 
amendments  of  the  Lrish  Church 
Bill,  threw  out,  with  every  token  of 
contempt.  Sir  John  Coleridge's  Bill 
for  granting  jiermission  to  the  va- 
rious colleges  to  abolish  university 
tests.  They  are  now  called  on  to 
consider  a  more  stringent  measure, 
introduced  under  the  authority  of 
the  Ministry,  making  the  abolition 
compulsory.  The  preamble  of  the 
Bill  recites  that  it  is  expedient 
that  the  benefits  of  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  Dur- 
ham, and  of  the  colleges  and  halls, 
as  places  of  religious  learnings 
should  be  rendered  freely  accessible 
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to  'the  nation ;  that  by  reason  of 
divers  restriotions,  tests  and  dis- 
abilities, many  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jeets  are  debarred  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same ;  and  it  is  desirable 
thatsnch  restrictions,  tests,  and  dis- 
abilitiee  should  be  removed  nnder 
proper  safegpiards  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  religious  instruction,  and 
voTship.  It  is,  therefore,  enacted 
that  no  person  shall  be  required 
on  taking,  or  to  enable  him  to  take 
a  degree  (other  than  a  degree  in 
divinity)  or  upon  exercising,  or  to 
enable  him  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  exercised  by 
graduates,  or  upon  taking  or 
holding,  or  to  enable  him  to  take 
or  to  hold,  any  office  in  the  Univer- 
sity or  colleges,  or  upon  teach- 
ing, or  to  enable  him  to  teach, 
▼ithin  the  University  or  college,  to 
subscribe  any  article  or  formulary  of 
faith,  or  to  make  any  delaration,  or 
to  take  any  oath  respecting  his 
belief  or  profession,  or  to  conform 
to  any  religious  observance,  or  to 
attend  any  form  of  public  worship, 
or  to  be  a  member  of  any  particular 
church,  sect,  or  denomination,  &c. 
In  the  interpretation  clause  the 
Bill  opens  to  the  nation,  without 
distinction  of  sect  or  creed,  "  every 
professorship,  assistant  or  deputy 
professorship,  public  readership, 
fellowship,  studentship,  tutorship, 
scholarship,  and  exhibition.  There 
are  only  two  reservations,  the  cleri- 
cal offices  and  fellowships,  and  the 
headship  of  houses.  It  is  a  broad, 
liberal,  and  enlightened  measure, 
and  wOl  be  found  eminently  benefi- 
cial in  this  age  of  intense  sectarian- 
ism. The  antagonism  of  Church  and 
Dissent  begins  at  the  University 
where  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  by  reason  of  these 
restrictions,  tests,  and  disabilities, 
are  taught  to  consider  Nonconfor- 
mists as  beings  of  an  inferior  order, 
branded  with  the  stigma  of  exclu- 
sion from  ell  academic    honours. 


whatever  their  natural  talents  or 
intellectual  acquirements.  This 
feeling  of  contempt  is  confirmed 
and  deepened  in  the  subsequent 
interoourse  of  life.  But  if  this 
fountain  of  bitterness  is  closed  at 
its  source,  and  the  two  classes  aro 
associated  on  equal  terms  in  a 
completion  for  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  the  Universities, 
and  taught  a  feeling  of  mutual 
respect,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce 
an  ameliorating  influence  on 
society,  and  to  soften  the  asperities 
of  denominationalism.  And  thus, 
after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  the 
intolerance  and  the  bigotry  of  the 
vindictive  Act  of  Uniformity  is  re- 
dressed, and  the  national  seats  of 
learning  are  restored  to  the  nation. 
As  to  the  headship  of  houses,  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  as- 
pire to  them  when  we  have  another 
John  Owen  on  the  University  books 
to  claim  the  dignity. 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister. — ^The  Bill  for  legal- 
ising, retrospectively  and  prospec- 
tively, marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  which  has  been  pushed 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  was 
passed  by  a  majority  of  184  to 
114.  It  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
Mr.  Walpole  and  Sir  Koundell 
Palmar,  chiefly  on  the  plea  that 
if  once  the  marriage  law  were  un- 
settled, by  permitting  a  man  to 
marry  two  sisters  in  succession,  the 
way  would  be  opened  for  a  woman 
to  marry  her  deceased  husband's 
brother,  and  even  for  marriage 
with  a  niece  or  an  aunt.  The  Bill 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Gladstone, ' 
who  argued  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Episcopalians  and  the' 
Presbyterians,  no  denomination 
objected  to  such  alliances  on  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he  believed  that  it  was 
for  the  public  advantage  that  a  re- 
striction, which  was  not  supported  • 
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by  the  public  conscience  and  con- 
viction of  the  times,  should  be  re- 
linquished.    There  is  not,  howeyer, 
that  harmony  of  opinion  on  this 
question    ^hich    would   seem    to 
render  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tions imperative.     On  the  contrary, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  a  strong 
feeling  of  repugnance  to  the  idea  of 
breaking    up    one    of    the    long- 
established  landmarks  of  relation- 
ship prevails  in  many  minds.    This 
sentiment  in  England  does  not  rest 
upon  ecclesiastical  grounds ;  it  is  a 
question  of  feeling  rather  than  of 
conscience.    The  present  restriction 
is  cherished  because  it  imparts  a 
delightful  freedom  and  confidence 
to  the   intercourse  of  the  family 
family  circle,  where  the  husband 
regards  his  wife's  sisters  just  as  he 
does  his  own ;  and  it  is  feared  that 
the  charm  would  be  lost  if  he  could 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  any 
one  of  them  being  united  to  him  in 
a  nearer  relationship.     At  the  same 
time,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  removal  of  the  legal  restriction 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  lower 
classes.       A    poor    man    who    is 
obliged  to  leave  three  or  four  or- 
phan children  at  home  without  a 
protector  while  ke  proceeds  to  his 
work,    naturally    asks    his    wife's 
sister  to  take  cnarge  of  them,  and 
connections  are  thus  formed  which 
it  is  desirable  to  legalise.    The  Bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  19th  of  last  month, 
when,   after  the  most  interesting 
discussion  of  the  session,  which  more 
than  sustained  the  reputation  of  the 
House,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majo- 
rity of  77   to   73.      The   division 
exhibited    the    same   diversity    of 
opinion  which    exists  in    general 
society,  two  of  the  ministers  voting 
a^ffainst  one  of  their  colleagues,  two 
lioeral    Lord    Chancellors    voting 
against    each    other,   and   bishop 
voting  against  bishop,  and  liberals 
and  conservatives  giving  an  indis- 


criminate vote,  dicteted  by  their 
own  feelings,  and  not  by  loyalty  to 
their  party.  This  slender  majority 
is  a  presage  of  the  success  of  the  Bill 
when  it  is  brought  forward  nextyear. 

Bevibion  of  the  Authobised 
Yebsion. — Li  the  upper  House  of 
Convocation  the  Bishops  have 
unanimously  passed  the  following 
Besolutions: —  ''  1  That  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  revision  of  the  author- 
ised version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
be  undertaken.  2.  That  the  revision 
be  so  conducted  as  to  comprise  both 
marginal  readings  and  such  emen- 
dations as  it  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  insert  in  the  text  of  the 
authorised  version.  3.  That  in  the 
above  resolutions  we  do  not  contem- 
plate any  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  or  any  alteration  of  the  lan- 
guage except  where  in  the  judgment 
of  the  most  competent  scholars  such 
change  is  necessary.  4.  That  in 
such  necessary  changes  the  style  of 
the  language  employed  in  the  exist- 
ing version  be  closely  followed. 
5.  That  it  is  desirable  that  Convo- 
cation should  nominate  a  body  of 
ite  own  members  to  undertake  the 
work  of  revision,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  invite  the  co-operation  of 
any  persons  eminent  for  scholarships 
to  whatever  nation  or  religious  body 
they  may  belong." 

It  has  been  suggested  that  such 
a  revision  should  be  undertaken,  as 
our  present  version  was,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Crown.  But  we  are 
not  the  less  obliged  to  the  Bishops 
for  having  suggested  so  important 
a  work,  and  for  the  liberal  spirit  in 
which  they  propose  to  conduct  it, 
when  we  say  that  it  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  deference  if  it 
was  prosecuted  under  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission than  by  a  body  deriving 
ite  authority  from  a  Convocation  of 
one  province,  for  the  northern  Con- 
vocation has  declined  to  oo-operato 
in  the  work,  or  even  to  entertain  the 
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project  of  a  reyision.  It  is  a  work 
of  no  ordinary  importance.  The 
present  version  was  made  for  the 
nse  of  six  millions;  the  revised  ver- 
sion is  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
sixty  miUons  of  an  English  speaking 
people,  who,  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  will  have  increased  to  a 
hundred  millions,  and  the  work 
must  secure  the  sympathy  of  this 
vast  body  of  independent  men 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
before  it  will  be  allowed  to  guide 
their  devotions.  The  work  will  ako  be 
one  of  the  most  arduous  nature,  and 
require  all  the  assistance  of  the 
best  scholarship  which  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  can  furnish.  The 
present  version  was  made  from  a 
Greek  text  which  Erasmus  ia  1516, 
and  JKobert  Stephen  in  1550,  had 
formed  from  manuscripts  of  later 
date  than  the  tenth  century.  Since 
that  period  other  and  more  valuable 
manuscripts  have  been  discovered, 
more  particularly  the  three  manu- 
scripts of  the  Alexandrine,  the  Vati- 
can and  the  Sinaitio  texts,  which 
form  the  basis  of  Dr.  Tischendorf's 
most  valuable  volume,  and  which  are 
of  the  date  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries,  and  are,  therefore,  more 
likely  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
apostolic  originals.  We  have  also 
translations  not  available  to  Erasmus 
and  Eobert  Stephen  into  the  Latin, 
Syraic,  Coptic,  and  Gothic  languages, 
made  in  the  early  ages  of  Christian- 
ity, aad  thousands  of  readings  have 
been  discovered,  difPering  from  those 
we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  autho- 
rised version.  Moreover,  since  it 
was  made,  260  years  ago,  the  study 
of  the  original  languages  has  made 
extraordinary  progress,  and  revealed 
the  existence  of  numerous  errors  and 
atthe  same  time  qualified  the  present 
Age  to  correct  them.  Our  own  lan- 
guage has,  likewise,  undergone  ex- 
tensive changes,  and  many  passages 
have  ceased  to  convey  the  meaning 
they  bore  in  the  days  of  James  I., 


while  others  have  become  obscure  or 
indecorous.  On  these  and  other 
gprounds  a  revision  of  our  Bible  has 
become  an  object  of  general  desire, 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  it  pro- 
posed that  it  i^all  not  be  a  new 
translation,  otherwise  it  would  be 
at  once  and  peremptorily  rejected. 
The  present  version  is  not  only  the 
most  perfect  model  of  our  noble 
language,  but  its  hallowed  expres- 
sions are  entwined  about  the  reli- 
gious thoughts  and  affections  of  the 
nation,  and  every  alteration  which 
is  not  demanded  by  the  imperative 
interest  of  Christian  truth  would  be 
considered  sacrilegious.  Even  tech- 
nical accuracy  would  be  dearly 
purchased  by  any  sacrifice  of  the 
devotional  feelings  of  the  reader. 

Conventual  Inquiry. — The  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Newdegate  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  constitu- 
tion, increase,  and  endowments  of 
the  Conventual  and  Monastic  In- 
stitutions which  have  recently 
been  established  in  England,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  two,  but 
has  been  negatived  by  a  subsequent 
decision  of  the  House.  All  the 
Soman  Catholic  members  and  many 
of  the  Nonconformist  members 
voted  against  it.  The  plea  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  was,  that  the 
monasteries  and  convents  of  Great 
Britain  are  the  private  houses  of 
British  subjects,  voluntarily  asso- 
ciated to  practise  the  counsels  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  are  there- 
fore beyond  the  cognizance  of  the 
law.  But  this  argument  is  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  our  con- 
stitution. No  institution  which 
involves  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  the  Queen's  subjects  is  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  the  Legislature, 
which  is  fully  competent  to  inquire 
into  the  character,  increase,  and 
endowments  of  these  establishments, 
more  especially  as  by  an  exceptional 
indulgence    they    have    been    ex- 
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empted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Charity  Commisaioners.  The  idea 
of  dragging  females  of  respecta- 
bility and  position  from,  the  con- 
vents before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  exposing 
them  to  the  rude  curiosity  or  imperti- 
nent inquisition  of  members,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  bugbear 
which  scared  the  House  from  the 
inquiry;  but  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  the  appearance  of 
the  lady  superioress  or  the  nuns 
in  the  Committee-room  upstairs ; 
the  bishop,  priests,  and  father  con- 
fessors, could  have  given  all  the 
information  which  was  required 
regarding  the  attempt  now  in  pro- 
gress to  cover  the  land  with  insti- 
tutions which  are  so  many  strong- 
holds of  Homan  Catholicism.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  chief  objection  to  the  investiga- 
tion was  the  fear  of  exasperating 
the  Boman  Catholics    at    a    time 


when  the  Ministry  was  preparing  a 
measure  of  unexampled  di£B.ciilty 
to  conciliate  four  or  five  millions  of 
them  in  Ireland.  On  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  has  therefore 
been  determined  to  limit  the  in- 
quiry to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the 
endowments  of  these  places.  With 
our  view  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Home  we  may  venture  to  remark 
that,  in  one  sense,  such  institutions 
are  by  no  means  devoid  of  benefit, 
inasmuch  as  they  lock  up  the  female 
perverts  within  lofty  walls,  who 
might  otherwise  be  employed  in 
spreading  the  contagion  of  their 
doctrines  through  the  community. 
But  if  they  claim  a  position  like 
similar  religious  establishments  on 
the  Continent,  they  have  no  right 
to  demand  exemption  from  that 
degree  of  secular  supervision  to 
which  they  are  obliged  to  submit 
in  countries  professing  their  own 
creed. 


liebietos. 


Eecleda :  Church  Problems  Considered y 
in  a  Series  of  Essays,  Edited  by  H. 
B.  Beynolds,  D.D.  President  of 
Oheshunt  Oollego.  London:  Hod- 
der  and  Stoughton,     1870. 

This  volume  consists  of  nine  essays  on 
subjects  which  are  not  only  of  intrinsic 
importance,  but  which  have  received  an 
especial  prominence  from  the  recent 
progress  of  politics.  The  most  press- 
ing problem  which  this  generation  has 
to  solve  is  the  mutual  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  Our  views  as  Non- 
conformists are  sufficiently  decided, 
and  we  not  unnaturally  exult  in  the 
thought  that  the  nation  at  large  is 
coming  rapidly  round  to  them.  In 
consequence  of  this  change  of  ecclesi- 
astical opinion,  increased  attention  is 


being  directed  to  our  Churches.  Their 
constitution,  their  politics,  and  their 
modes  of  working  are  closely  scruti- 
nised,  many  of  their  excellencies  have 
been  copied,  and  their  weaknesses  aie 
mercilessly  assailed.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  fitting  that  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  details  of  our 
principles,  should  give  a  full  and  im- 
partial representation  of  them.  The  es- 
says in  tms  volume  are  written  by  men 
whose  names  sufficiently  attest  their 
worth.  Each  subject  is  treated  with 
thoroughness  and  efficiency,  and  the 
volume  altogether  is  a  most  scholarly 
production,  enxbodying  a  large  amount 
of  earnest  thought  and  apposite  learn- 
ing. The  tone  is  admirable  for  its 
frankness  and  generosity.  There  is  in 
all   the   writers  a   large-heartedness 
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which  even  the  staunchest  opponent 
will  respect,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they 
have  done  mnch  to  silence  the  re- 
proach which  has  been  so  commonly 
and  so  nnjnstly  cast  upon  Dissenters, 
while  at  the  same  time  many  of  their 
suggestions  will  tend  to  the  greater 
consolidation  and  strength  of  our 
Churches. 

Four  of  the  essays  are  on  purely 
ecclesiastical  subject,  those,  tiz.,  by 
Dr.  Stoughton,  by  Messrs.  Thomson, 
Gender,  and  Bogers.  Dr.  Stoughton's 
object  is  to  ascertain  from  Scripture 
the  character  of  the  "  Primitive  Ec- 
clesia,"  to  consider  how  far  its  princi- 
^es  are  binding  upon  the  consciences  of 
Christendom,  and  how  far  these  prin- 
ciples are  embodied  in  existing  church 
organisations.  He  discusses  these 
pomts  with  marked  ability  and  can- 
dour, and  to  some  of  his  remarks  we 
would  direct  special  attention,  those, 
e.g,^  on  the  distinction  between  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  the 
cautions  as  to  the  application  of  apos- 
tolic precedents,  the  evils  of  unchecked 
diyisibilitv  and  isolation,  and  the 
thine^s  which  really  are  and  those 
which  are  not  involved  in  '*  disestab- 
lishment." 

Mr.  Thomson's  essay  naturally  fol- 
lows Dr.  Stoughton's.  Starting  with 
the  same  idea  of  the  Church,  he  shows 
how  it  underwent  successive  false  de- 
velopments. After  the  simple  Con- 
gregationalism of  Scripture,  came 
monarchical  epi8coi)acy,  followed  by 
the  age  of  (Ecumenicu  Councils,  and 
lastly  by  the  ascendancy  of  the  Fopo. 
The  Beformation,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  return  not  only  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  primitive  idea  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  Thomson  has  brought 
to  his  task  extensive  learning  and 
sound  principles  of  historical  inter- 
pretation. Is  he,  however,  quite 
right  in  saying  that  **  even  the  Pi^es- 
byterian  definition  that  the  visible 
Church  includes  the  children  of 
Christian  professors,  would  be  accepted 
by  the  majority  of  paedo-baptist  con- 
gregationalists  ?  If  so,  they  have  aban- 
aoned  thoir  historical  position,  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  a  purely  spiii- 
tual  kingdom,  and  membership  is  no 
longer  based  on  personal  character, 
but  on  hereditary  privilege.  Allow  this, 


and  we  do  not  see  how  consistently 
to  refute  the  idea  of  a  **  National  ** 
Church,  as  taught,  e.g.,  bv  Dr.  Arnold. 

Mr.  Conder  discusses  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State,  of  Christi* 
anity  to  national  life,  and  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world.  His  essay  possesses  very 
great  merit,  its  chief  fault  being,  per- 
haps, that  it  is  too  short. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Rogers  on  **  The 
Congi-egationalism  of  the  Future,"  sug- 
gests various  modifications  in  ourfonns 
of  worship,  our  modes  of  admission  to 
membership,  our  creeds,  &c.  With 
many  of  his  suggestions  we  heartily 
a^^ree,  but  from  some  of  them  we 
differ.  We  have  no  particular  rever- 
ence for  the  deputational  system,  but 
we  are  still  more  averse  to  the  Pres- 
byterian method  of  admitting  to 
membership  (which  Mr.  Rogers  virtu- 
ally adopts).  Its  results  north  of  the 
Tweed  are  anything  but  favourable  to 
purity  of  Church  communion.  It  is 
abundantly  clear  to  us  that  while  no 
Church  has  a  right  to  insist  on  any- 
thing as  a  term  of  communion  which 
Christ  and  His  apostles  have  not  speci- 
fied as  such,  it  haa  a  right  to  say 
whether  in  the  case  of  each  applicant 
the  requirements  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  being  fulfilled ;  and  hence  it 
must  have  some  means  of  testing  the 
applicant's  profession.  The  matter 
cannot  rest  with  himself  alone. 

The  doctrine  of  **  The  Forgiveness 
and  Absolution  of  Sins  **  is  of  import- 
ance to  all  Churches  alike,  and  the 
difcussion  of  it  by  Dr.  Reynolds  is 
most  profound  and  satisfactory.  Both 
in  thought  and  in  style  we  regard  his 
essay  as  the  ablest  in  the  volume. 
The  forgiveness  of  sins  is  viewed  first 
as  a  principle  and  action  of  the  divine 
will,  and,  second,  as  a  human  experi- 
ence, and  then  there  follows  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Anglican  doc- 
trines of  priestly  absolution.  Were 
we  to  follow  our  inclination,  we  should 
give  a  lengthened  analysis  of  the  essay* 
and  deeply  regret  that  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  do  so.  We  must  be  content 
with  expressing  our  sense  of  its  value, 
and  our  hope  that  all  who  wish  an 
intelligent  and  scriptural  view  of  this 
momentous  subject  will  carefully 
peruse  and  ponder  it. 

Closely  allied  to  it  is  "  The  Doctrine 
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of  the  Eeal  Presence  and  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  by  Mr.  Dale,  an  essay  in 
every  way  worthy  of  its  author^s  high 
reputation.  The  origin  and  progress 
of  the  Eomish  and  Anglican  doctrines 
are  clearly  traced,  and  their  fallaci- 
ousness as  clearly  demonstrated.  We 
fully  endorse  Mr.  Dale's  conviction 
that  there  is  a  real  presence  of  Christ 
at  the  supper,  though  not  in  the  ab- 
surd "transubstantiation"  sense,  and 
the  conviction  is,  we  imagine,  far  more 
common  than  the  writer  appears  to 
think.  Our  Churches  would  all  but 
ttniversally  assent  to  it.  At  the  same 
time,  we  thank  Mr.  Dale  for  his  clear 
and  elaborate  statement  of  a  truth 
which  has  not  been  generally  appre- 
hended with  suflBcient  intellectual  de- 
cision. 

Mr.  Allon  gives  us  a  masterly  and 
exhaustive  discussion  on  **  The  Wor- 
ship of  the  Church,"  its  relation  to 
theology  and  to  art,  its  forms,  accom- 
paniments, &c.  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown 
selects  as  his  theme  *'  The  Eeligious 
Life  and  Christian  Society,"  dealing 
with  the  question  of  monasticism,  its 
essential  idea,  its  relation  to  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  life  of  men,  its 
influence  on  the  Church,  on  the  cul- 
ture of  Christendom,  &c.  The  essay 
is  written  in  Mr.  Brown's  peculiarly 
chaste  and  graphic  style,  and  is  a  fine 
instance  of  the  power  to  look  at  a 
question  on  every  side,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge merit  wherever  it  can  be  found. 

The  volume  closes  with  an  essay  by 
Dr.  Mullens  on  "  Modem  Missions  and 
their  Eesults,"  in  which  he  shows  that 
^gressive  zeal  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  triumphantly 
vindicates  the  missionary  enterprise 
from  the  charges  of  failure  with  which 
in  some  quarters,  it  has  been  so  per- 
sistently assailed.  He  does  this  by  a 
simple  appeal  to  fects,  to  facts,  more- 
over, which  are  attested  by  such  travel- 
lers as  even  Mr.  Buckle  would  have 
deemed  **  competent.*'  The  review  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  various 
parts  of  the  mission-field  is  deeply 
interesting,  and  will  act  as  a  fresh 
stimulus  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  aU 
who  candidly  read  it. 

The  book,  we  may  add,  has  already 
reached   its   second   thousand.     We 


heartily  give  it  all  the  commendation 
in  our  power. 

A  HomUetic  Analysis  of  the  Ne^o  Testa- 
ment.  By  Joseph  Pabkeb.  VoL 
L  "The  Gospel  by  Matthew." 
London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
1870. 

Works  of  this  class  fulfil  a  purpose 
universally  recognised  as  legitinuite. 
They  certainly  require  to  be  used  with 
extreme  caution  oa  aids  to  menial  acti- 
vity,  not  as  substitutes  ior  it,  or  tiiey 
will  foster  habits  of  indolent  dejiend- 
ence,  and  stifle  rather  than  encourage 
vigorous  thought.  But  when  so  used, 
they  may  prove  of  service  even  to 
men  of  independent  mind,  and  suggest 
trains  of  reflection  and  views  of  truth 
which  would  not  otherwise  occur. 
They  are,  moreover,  a  great  help  to 
conciseness  and  pointedness  in  the 
division  of  sermons. 

Dr.  Parker  is  an  able  anal3^t.  He 
pierces  to  the  heart  of  a  passage,  and 
exhibits  by  a  minute  dissection  its 
component  parts.  He  is  also  quick  to 
discern  the  applications  of  Scripture 
to  the  divert  and  complex  phases  of 
modem  life.  Nor  is  there  lacking 
proof  of  creative  genius,  the  power  to 
evolve  truths,  which  few  could  dis- 
cover for  themselves,  but  which  are 
recognised  as  soon  as  announced.  The 
style,  too,  is  terse  and  telling,  though 
in  some  cases  it  wants  simphcity,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  aiming  at  effect. 

The  introductory  essay  on  **The 
Life  of  Christ,  considered  as  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination,"  is  ingenious.  It 
demonstrates  the  ideal  completeness 
of  tiie  Saviour's  life,  its  consistency 
with  itself  and  with  its  supernatural 
origin,  and  thus  furnishes  an  evidence 
of  its  historical  reality. 

The  Plymouth  Brethren :    Their  rise, 
divisions,  prcutiee,  and  doctrines.    A 
Lecture   by    Edward    Denitett. 
London:    JBlliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Bow.    Price  Sixpence. 
We  strongly  recommend  Mr.  Dennett's 
lecture  to  an^  of  our  readers  who  want 
a  calm,  Ohnstian-like,  and  complete 
confutation  of  the  errors  of  Pljrmoatii 
Brethrenism. 
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(Btixuis  fraitt  ftefo  §oolis. 


I. — ^Who  and  What  St.   Paul 
Really  Was.* 

BOBN  at  Tarsus,  a  Cheek  city  and 
uniyersity  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  a  Boman  citizen  by 
birth,  and  educated  (at  some  later 
period)  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the 
most   learned    and  liberal  -  minded 
teacher  of  the  Jewish  Law  then  in 
Jerusalem,   the  youthful  Paul  was 
every   way  fitted    by  the    circimi- 
stances   of   his  early  life   for  that 
Apostolate  to  the  Gentiles  to  which 
he  afterwards  felt  he  had  been  called 
'*  from  his   mother's  womb."     The 
title  "  Jesus  of   Nazareth,  King  of 
the  Jews,"  which  had  been  written 
in  three  languages  and  afhxed  to  the 
Cross,  was  now  to  be  borne  by  one 
personally  connected  with  all  those 
races,  from  Jerusalem  to  Athens  and 
from  Athens  to  Eome.     Just  when 
all  was  ready  for  his  agency  to  be- 
come most  efficient,  when  such  facts 
as  the  conversion  of  '^  a  great  com- 
pany of  the  priests,"  and  the  favour 
of   the   Pharisee  party  had    made 
Christianity  respectable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jews  all   over    the  world, 
and  when   ''  the  persecution  about 
Stephen"  had  projected  fragments  of 
the  Hellenist  section  of  the  Church 
into  its  new  and  prolific  seed-plot  at 
Antioch, — then    this  long-prepared 
Evangelist  was  fused,  as  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  from,  a  persecutor  into 
an  Apostle,  and  commissioned  with- 
out delay  to  bear  Christ's  name  not 
merely  among  Hebrews  and  Hel- 
lenists, but  out    beyond,  into  the 
great  dark  world  of  Heathenism. 

All  this  may  seem  to  some  people 
nothing    more    than    the    ordinary 

•  From  an  excellent  Article  on  "  Ke- 
nan's St.  Paul,"  in  the  April  number  of 
the  Sdinhurgh  B$vi$w, 


course  of  events.     To  us,  we  must 
confess,  it  appears  to  mark  what  the 
Bible  calls  "  the  finger  of  God."   In 
other  words,  when  we   see  in   the 
course  of  human  history  the  ground 
prepared  and  the  surroimdings  spe- 
cially adapted  for  some  germinant 
fact  or  personage  in  whom  the  whole 
future  lies  enveloped,  and  then  be- 
hold that  fact  or  personage  emerging 
into  view  just  as  at  "  the  fulness  of 
time,"    we  claim  as  much  right  to 
refer  this  observed  phenomenon  to 
the  great  governing  reason  in  the 
Universe,  and  to  withdraw  it  from 
any   supposed   occult    force    called 
chance,  as  the  man  of  science  claims 
in  analogous  cases.     Indeed,  we  do 
not  sec  how  such  a  claim  can  even 
be  contested  by  any  sensible  man. 
AU  that  can  fairly  be  contested  is, 
what  is  the  most  befitting  language 
in  which  to  express  so  very  obvious 
a  truth  ?    And  for  our  own  part  we 
infinitely  prefer  the  old  biblical  lan- 
guage on  these  subjects — which  has 
some  glimmer  of  meaning  even  for 
the  ignorant  and  lowly,  and  passes, 
as  coin  current  of  the  realm,  freely 
to  and  fro  from  the  study  to  the 
workshop,  and  from  the  philosopher 
to  the  child  on  the  school-bench. 

II. — ^The  Jewish  Rookebies  of 
THE  Roman  Emfibe. 

It  was  in  these  (as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  perpetually  reminds  us) 
that  the  floating  seeds  of  the  Gospel 
first  took  root.  Here,  caught  in 
sheltered  hollows,  past  which  the 
denuding  floods  of  war  and  revolu- 
tion often  swept  harmlessly  by,  lay 
patches  of  Semitic  soil,  scattered 
(shall  we  say,  by  chance  ?)  over  the 
whole  of  the  Boman  and  Parthian 
world*    Amid  the  break-up  of  the 
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Roman    Republic,    the    Jews    had 
almost  always  taken  the  right  side. 
When    Mithridates  was    gathering 
the  forces  of  the  East,  edged  with 
Greek  arms  and  civilisation,  to  carve 
ont  from  the  decaying  mass  another 
(Jrajco- Syrian  Empire,  we  may  be 
sure  the  memory  of  the  Maccabaean 
times  rendered  every  Jew  in  Asia  a 
secret  Roman  partisan.     When  the 
Parthians,  flushed  with  the  defeat  of 
Crass  us,   came  pouring   across    the 
Euphrates,   no    barrier    seemed    to 
Rome   so   safe   as    an    independent 
Jewish  kingdom  under  Ilerod.    Du- 
ring Pompey*8  ascendancy,  it  was 
the  Jews  who  assisted  him  against 
Aretas.      When    Pompey   fell    and 
Caesar  rose,  it  was  the  Jews  who 
secured     Egypt    for    the    Empire. 
When  Ca>sar  was  slain  and  Antony 
and  Augustus  were  face  to  £sice  at 
Actium,  a  strangely  opportune  de- 
feat by  the  Arabians  prevented  the 
Jews  by  ahair's-breadth  from  throw- 
ing their  army  into  the  wrong  scale, 
and  enabled  them  to  make  a  lasting 
friendship  with  the  conqueror.  Thus 
the  Jews  were  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  among 
the   most   favoured  nations   of  the 
Roman  Empire ;    their   complaints 
were    always    attended    to  ;    their 
princes    were    often    the    welcome 
guests  at  Cscsar's  table;   and  their 
religion  was  distinctly  recognised  as 
a  reiigio  licita  by  the  State,  however 
much  individuals  may  amuse  them- 
selves with   what  seemed  its  gro- 
tesqucness   and  absurdity.      Mean- 
while a  profound  peace  reigned  along 
the  shores  of   the    Mediterranean, 
from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
harbours  of  Phosnicia  and  Egypt. 
Though  commerce  on  the  large  scale 
was  grievously  taxed  and  gradually 
ruined  by  the  unsound  fiscal  policy 
of  the   Empire,  commerce   on  the 
small  scale,  as  it  was  carried  on  by 
the  Jewish  hucksters,  remained  com- 
paratively unharmed.   So  that  a  cer- 
tain prosperity  reigned  among  these 


Jewish  colonics;   and  the  struo^gle 
for  life  was  not  so  severe  as  to  ex- 
clude either  time  or  inclination  for 
questions  relating  to  the  common 
faith,  or  for  attempts  (which  were 
just  at  this  time  singularly  success- 
fril)  to  propagate  their  tenets  quiedy 
among    the    surrounding    heathen. 
Without  stopping  to  point  out  the 
strange  concurrence  of  all  these  cir- 
cumstances  in  favouring  the  rapid 
spread  of  the  Gbspel,  let  us  nov 
hear  what  was  the  outward  aspect 
of  one   of  these  "  Jewries"  to  a 
stranger  just  arriving,  as  St.  Paul 
might  doy  from  some  foreign  coTmtiT. 
These    Jewish   settlements    formed 
distinct  quarters,  often  closed  by  a 
gate,  and  subject  in  religious  matten 
to  a  ruler,  who  was  armed  with  very 
considerable  powers.     In  the  centre 
was  a  common  court,  and  usually  a 
place  for  meeting  and  for  prayers. .  . 
These  little  coteries  formed  excellent 
vehicles  for  the  propagation  of  doc- 
trine.    Every  one  knew,  every  one 
watched  over,  his  neighbour.  .... 
The  synagogue  was,  generally  speak- 
ing, imdistinguishable  from  tiie  ordi- 
nary houses ;    forming,    with   the 
quarter  of  which  it  was  the  bond 
and  centre,  a  narrow  alley  or  street 
There  was  always  one  mark  by  which 
these  quarters  might  be  known,  and 
that  was  by  the  absence  of  all  scnlp- 
ture  representing  animal  life. 

At  Rome    the  principal  Jewish 
quarter  was    situated    beyond  the 
Tiber ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  poorest 
and  dirtiest  part  of  the  city — ^those 
probably  where  the  Porta  Portese 
stands  at  present    There,  in  those 
days,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  was  the 
port  of  Rome,  the  quay  on  which  the 
merchandise  was  unladen,  coming  np 
in  flat  boats  from  Ostia.     It  was  ^e 
haimt  of   Jews  and  of   Syrians— 
**  nations  bom  (as  Cicero  says)  to  be 
slaves."     In  fact,  the  first  instalment 
of  the  Jewish  population  at  Bome 
had  been  formed  of  fr^eedmen,  the 
descendants  (for  the  most  part)  of 
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those  whom  Pompey  had   brought 

prisoners  to  Home In  these 

abject  quarters  of  the  town  no 
Roman  possessed  of  any  self-respect 
ever  set  his  foot.  They  were  places 
given  over  to  the  most  despised 
classes  of  society,  with  their  un- 
wholesome trades — to  tannersy  fell- 
mongers,  paper  makers And 

thus  protected  by  the  disdain  which 
they  inspired,  and  little  affected  by 
the  railleries  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  Jews  across  the  Tiber  lived  in 
a  world  of  their  own,  teeming  with 
social  and  religious  activity.  They 
had  their  schools  of  hakamim ;  no- 
where was  the  ritual  and  ceremonial 
part  of  their  law  more  scrupulously 
observed ;  and  their  synag(^^es  pre- 
sent the  most  complete  specimen  of 
oiganisation  of  which  we  have  any 


knowledge.  The  titles  of  "  father  " 
or  **  mother  "  of  the  synagogue  were 
highly  prized.  Rich  female  pro- 
selytes took  biblical  names ;  con- 
verted their  slaves  along  with  them- 
selves ;  had  scripture  explained  to 
them  by  the  doctors ;  built  houses 
of  prayer,  showed  themselves  proud 
of  the  consideration  they  enjoyed 
within  the  narrow  circle.  The  poor 
Jewess  found  the  means  while  beg- 
ging in  a  trembling  voice,  to  slip  a 
few  words  of  the  Law  into  the  grand 
Roman  lady's  ear,  and  often  gained 
the  matron  over,  while  she  received 
a  handful  of  small  money  from  her 
bounty.  The  keeping  of  the  Sabbath 
and  of  the  Jewish  feasts  is,  in 
Horace's  estimation,  the  sign  of  a 
weak  -  minded  man  ;  one  of  the 
crowd,  unu9  multorumJ* 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 

The  Rev.  T.  8.  Brwtow,  formerly  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Blakeney,  in 
Glouceeterahire,  having  recently  retired 
from  a  ministeiial  engagement  at  Hillsley, 
in  the  samo  county,  is  open  to  another  en- 
gagement, or  vacant  pastorate.  Address, 
No.  9,  Vincent  Place,  New  Cut,  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Couling,  of  Scar- 
hoToogh,  has  accepted  a  unanimous  invi- 
tation to  the  pastorate  of  the  newly-formed 
Baptist  Church  at  Oakcngates,  Salop. 

The^  Rev.  Francis  Wills  has  sip^fied  his 
intention  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  Church  in  Andover  at  l^Iidsummer 
next.  After  six  years  of  uninterrupted 
haxmony  and  peace,  he  feels  necessitated 
to  do  this,  in  consequence  of  his  failing 
health,  and  other  domestic  a£Sictian. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Stubhins,  who  was  com- 
pelled some  months  ago  to  resign  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Baptist  Church,  Quomdon, 
Leicestershire,  in  consequence  of  family 
affliction,  is  now,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  in 
a  position  to  accept  the  invitation  of  any 
Church  requiring  his  Ber\'ices.  Mr  Stub- 
bins  was  for  many  years  a  nussionary  in 


Orissa.  Communications  should  -he  ad- 
dressed to  him  to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Pike,  Leicester. 

MI8CELLANE0ITS. 

WnmsoR. — The  first  anniversary  of  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Swindill  at 
Victoria  Chapel  was  held  on  Monday,  4th 
April.  Tea  was  provided  in  the  school- 
room, and  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
chapel,  presided  over  by  C.  Morten,  Esq., 
of  Slougn,  who  alluded  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  Church  during  the  vear, 
and  to  the  recent  marriage  of  their  minister. 
After  reading  a  letter  containing  expre»- 
sions  of  hearty  welcome  to  Mrs  Swindill 
from  the  ladies  of  the  Church  and  congre- 
gation, the  chairman  on  their  behalf  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Swindill  a  handsome  clock 
and  candelabra.  The  presentation  having 
been  suitably  acknowledged,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Daniel  Pratt,  E8<|.,  of 
London ;  Rev.  James  Foster,  of  Milton, 
Oxon ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Blore,  of  Coyle ;  Rev. 
S.  Jones,  of  Slough ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Pratt,  of  Keynsham.  During  the  evening 
the  choir  sang  several  anthems. 
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RECENT  DEATH. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  aged  30,  the  Rev. 
T.  R.  Edwards,  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Shiloh  Chapel,  Tredegar.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  great  promise  as  a  Christian 
minister. 


A  NEW  WAY  OF  PEEACHING. 

On  the  eyeniog  of  the  9th  of  March 
last,  some  Native  Christians  per- 
formed a  Bengali  Oratorio  in  the 
open  street  at  Bhowanipore,  a 
suburb  of  Calcutta.  The  singing 
was  accompanied  by  cymbal  and 
tabor.  Here  is  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  hymns  :— 


See,  who  is  He  on  the  cross  that  han^s  P 
He  whom  sages  sought  as  they  dwelt  m  the 

woods. 
Hear,  0  thou  India,  thy  Master  is  come, 
Thy  tears  to  dry  up  hy  His  own  shed  blood ! 

Forstike  the  heart  unclean, 

Thyself  array  in  garments  white ; 

Come,  Him  embrace — 

Thy  own  beloved  one ! 

II. 

Come,  come,  come,  ye  dwellers  of  the  city, 

come! 
Besides  the  Cross  of  Jesus  for  the  sinner 

other  help  is  none. 
The  Father  for  the  sinner  gave  His  Son — 

come,  then,  come : 
The  Iiord  for  you  gave  up  His  life — come, 

O  come ! 
The  sinner  saves  He  by  His  own  pure 

work — ^then  come : 
Your  mind  unclean  will  now  be  pure — then 

come! 
Your  mental  hunger  satisfied — then  come, 

O  come ! 
The  fear  of  death  will  cease— come !  come  ! 
Your  heart's  desire  will  be  fulfilled — then 

come ! 
Your  mind  in  peace  be  tranquillised — come ! 

come! 
In  joy  transported   you    will   be — ^then 

come! 
Your  soul  with  happiness  will  overflow — 

then  come ! 
Altho'   so  great  a  sinner,  you  to  heaven 

shall  go — come !  come ! 
And  you  shall  dwell  with  God — come,  then, 

O  come! 

m. 

Come  quickly,  brother,  needless  is  delay ; 
Stands  at  the  door  the  Son  of  Mfm,  and 
knocks: 


O  hear,  thou  sinful  one !  ope  thy  heart's 

door; 
So  shall  come  in  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 

feast  with  thee ! 

IV. 

Turn,  brethren  all,  ye  dwellers  of  the 
earth! 

Awake,  awake,  for  far  is  gone  the  night — 

The  dawn  and  day-break  come  apace  ! 

See  on  the  cross  Messiah  Jesu  bathed  in 
blood! 

Farewell  to  dreams  illusive,  now  behold 
the  sun 

Who  giveth  light — meridian  light  of  day  ! 

The  needy's  Ruby,  the  transgressor's  Mer- 
chant, He 

"With  price  of  His  own  blood  hath  pur- 
chased all ! 

Nor  wanteth  He — 
O  sinner,  heed  this  well ! — 
Bank,  honour,  wealth. 
Or  stores  of  science,  wisdom,  lore, 
Thy  beauty  or  thy  virtue, — 
These  He  will  give  theo  largely 
without  price — 

The  Pearl  of  Salvation— only  thou  believe ! 
The  world,  the  heart,  all  broken  up  will  be : 
Save  Jesus  only,  none  can  tide  thee  o*er ; 
O  needy  child  of  homage,  safe  He  will  take 

thee  to  the  further  bank, 
This  Pilot  of  Compassion,  only  worship 

Him! 

The  Christian  Oratorio  is  not  new 
to  the  Native  Christian  community, 
Bolarkm  Chondhari  having  long 
ago  arranged  the  lives  of  David, 
Joseph,  and  Christ  in  this  form. 
It  is  an  imitation  of  the  Jatras,  which 
are  so  common  among  the  Hindoos, 
and  on  that  account  it  has  been 
deemed  objectionable.  It  is  oon- 
trcury  to  European  feeling  to  have 
such  sacred  subjects  shouted  upon 
the  streets  in  song,  but  a  native 
deems  it  right  and  proper ;  and,  in 
some  cases,  if  rightly  conducted, 
the  performance  may  do  good.  At 
all  events,  the  present  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  occasion  upon  which  these 
means  have  been  adopted  publicly 
in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  for 
making  known  'Hhe  glorious  Gk)spel 
of  the  blessed  Qod." 

S.  J.  £• 

Jessore,  Aprils  1870. 
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The  Anniversaries. 

IT  ia  with  pleasure  we  record  that  the  programme  of  the  anniversary 
services  was  fulfilled  without  any  failure,  and  that  the  variouo 
meetings  were  throughout  animated  by  a  prayerful  and  hopeful  spirit. 
The  introductory  prayer-meeting  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  C. 
M.  Birrell  was  especially  interesting.  It  was  the  first  service  of  any 
kind  held  in  the  new  Mission-house.  Mr.  Birrell  referred  to  the  memories 
of  the  former  dwelling-places  of  the  Society  as  full  of  encouragement  for 
the  future.  It  was  becoming  to  open  the  new  residence  with  prayer  and 
thanksgiving ;  in  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  found  the  secret  of  prosperity. 
The  devotions  of  the  assembly  were  led  by  the  Bevs.  J.  H.  Hinton, 
E.  Webb,  of  Tiverton,  F.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff. 

The  following  evening  was  devoted  to  a  special  gathering  of  the 
friends  of  the  Society,  more  directly  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
Mission-house  for  the  various  uses  of  the  denomination.  After  tea,  the 
chair  was  taken  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.  The  Rev.  F.  Trestrail  gave  a  short 
account  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  was  followed  with  brief  addresses  from  Dr.  Davis,  of  the 
Tract  Society,  the  Rev.  0.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Carre  Tucker,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society ;  the  Bevs.  J.  H.  Hinton,  Dr.  Steane,  and 
J.  P.  Mursell.  The  celebration  was  largely  attended,  and  we  believe 
but  one  opinion  was  expressed  of  the  commodiousness  and  suitability  of 
the  structure  for  denominational  purposes. 

The  same  evening  a  very  interesting  and  encouraging  meeting  of 
our  Welsh  brethren  was  held  in  Castle-street,  Oxford  Market,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Hugh  Owen.  As  the  first  missionary  meeting  ever 
held  by  our  Welsh  friends  in  London,  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  exceeded 
their  expectations. 

At  the  members'  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  the  36th  April,  next  to 
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the  essential  business  of  the  Society  was  that  which  related  to  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Eey.  F.  Trestrail  from  his  office  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  Society.  The  long  and  eminent  sendees  rendered  by  Mr.  Tres- 
trail were  acknowledged  in  the  following  resolution,  which  expresses  in 
an  emphatic  manner  the  regret  felt  by  all  at  this  event.  The  resolution 
was  moved  by  the  Treasurer  and  seconded  by  the  Bev.  W.  Hobinson, 
of  Cambridge. 

*'B.of erring  to  the  intimation  given  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by  their 
beloved  and  honoured  friend,  the  Eev.  F.  Trestrail,  of  his  intention  not  to 
aUow  himself  again  to  be  proposed  as  one  of  tho  secretaries  of  the  Society, 
this  meeting  is  desirous  of  recording  their  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
untiriDg  energy  and  cheerful  self-denial  with  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  its  interests,  his  able  advocacy  of  its  claims,  and  the  efficient  senrioes  he 
has  rendered  during  the  lengthened  period  of  nearly  twenty-one  years.  They 
cordially  approve  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee  suggesting  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  sub-committee  to  superintend  the  raising  of  an  adequate  sum  to 
be  presented  to  him  as  an  expression  of  Iheir  regard.  They  earnestly  hope  and 
pray  that  his  life  may  be  long  spared,  and  that  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  may  continue  to  be  crowned  with  success ;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
not  lose  the  advantage  of  his  great  experience  of  the  operations  of  the  mis- 
sion, they  hereby  place  his  name  on  the  list  of  honorary  members  of  the 
committee,  as  one  who  has,  more  than  most  others,  rendered  important  services 
to  the  Society,  not  only  as  its  secretary,  but  during  a  much  longer  period,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  and  in  other  public  capacities." 

On  the  following  morniBg  a  large  audience  iassembled  to  listen  to  »Jk 
exoelieat  «eniion  by  the  Sev.  Dr.  WiUiam  Pulsford,  of  Glasgow.  His 
t«Kt  was  EpbeaiftBs  iv.  9,  10. 

The  theme  was  worthy  of  the  occasion :  the  ascension  of  Christ  in  ze- 
lation  to  the  restoration  of  humanity.  He  spoke  of  the  ascension  as  the 
•mwning  fact  of  tbe  great  series  of  facts  of  which  the  life  and  death 
of  our  Lord  consists*  It  had  baoome  the  link  between  heaven  and 
#arth,  the  only  k^  to  the  aspiration  of  man.  In  the  first  portion  of  his 
discourse  th^s  praaeher  spoke  of  the  light  thrown  upon  the  ascension  by 
the  previous  facts  of  our  Lord's  histoiji  of  which  it  was  the  oonsam«- 
mation.  Then  hA  dweli  on  ih9  ooaneetion  of  this  history  with  that  of 
ike  classical  nations  of  antiquity ;  asd  finally  on  the  purpose  of  the 
asconsioB,  that  ^'HesughtfiU  all  things,"  espeoiaUy  in  relation  to  the 
new  heaven  and  new  earthy  towards  wfaioh  aU  nime  and  peovideBM 
tend. 

In  the  evening  we  were  pxivileged  to  hear  a  praotieal  and  eaznest 
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Tsduaxmarf  address  ftom  tlie  Bev.  J.  J.  Brawn,  of  Birmingtani.  Hie 
text  embraced  the  erents  recorded  in  Acts  xiii.  1,  and  xiv.  26 ;  from 
which  it  was  shown  that  a  mission,  in  spirit  and  character,  will  depend 
on  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  churches  which  ori^nate  it.  The 
example  of  the  text  also  illustraies  the  position  that  Christian  missions 
demmnd  the  nobleet  agency  tke  (Jbxtrch  can  famish.  The  Church  at 
Antioch  was  willing  for  this  purpose  to  spare  the  greatest  of  the 
apostles  and  the  holiest  of  its  preachers, — ^Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
selected,  at  the  Holy  Ghost's  bidding,  and  willingly  given  to  this  great 
work.  In  the  closing  part  of  the  discourse  the  preacher  showed  that  the 
same  difficulties  had  to  be  encountered  in  every  age,  and  the  same  objec- 
tions to  be  met  Both  discourses  were  eminently  adapted  to  the 
objects  of  our  annual  services. 

A  large  audience  gathered  in  Exeter  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  the 
28th,  to  tate  part  in  the  annual  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  J.  J, 
Colman,  Esq.,  of  Norwich.  As  copies  of  the  report  had  been  distri- 
buted through  the  hall,  only  an  abstract  of  it  was  read.  After  reading 
the  usual  abstract  of  aeocmats,  ihie  treasurer  referred,  in  a  few  graceful 
remaxks,  to  the  retirement  of  the  Bev.  F.  Trestrail,  and  read  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Committee  on  the  event  as  recorded  above.  It  is  due  to  our 
beloved  friend  to  give  his  parting  words  in  full : — 

"  It  would  bo  scarcely,  I  Ihink,  becoming  on  my  part  to  have  allowed  that 
resokttion  to  have  been  communicated  to  you  in  the  way  that  it  has  been  by 
my  honoured  friend  ihe  treasurer  without  just  saying  one  word.  I  have 
appeared  now  in  this  hall,  in  some  form  or  other  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Soeiely,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  I  have  been  connected  with 
it  as  a  member,  here  and  elsewhere,  in  an  official  capacity,  for  very  nearly 
fifty  years,  so  that  if  length  of  services  is  at  all  to  indicate  the  strength  of  one's 
attachment  to  it,  on  that  question  I  need  not  say  another  word.  But  I  could 
Biot  allow  the  resobxtion  to  be  mentioned  to  you,  especially  after  the  way  in  which 
you  have  received  it,  wit^Kiut  expressing  my  very  grateful  sense  of  the  kindness 
that  I  have  almys  reeeived  from  frieiids,  whenever  I  have  had  to  stand  up  here 
to  disehaJige  my  duty  in  oonaectibQa  with  the  office  I  have  so  long  held.  I  hope 
azkd  trust  I  shall  aot  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  i^iain  many 
times,  if  Aot  in  the  oapae^  of  secretary ;  for  I  can  s^  a  word  for  the 
Soeiety  elsewhere,  and  here  too  if  need  be.  And  you  may  be  qiiite  sure  that  as 
long  as  I  live  the  probabilities  are,  that  if  one's  strength  of  feeling  be  con<- 
tinued  to  the  end  of  my  hie,  the  feeling  of  attachment  to  this  institution 
ti«40od  has  so  hin^y  honoured  will  not  lessen  or  abate.  I  can  ooly  hope, 
whenever  this  anxuvenBary  oomes  rouad,  we  may  always  have  an  eamert,  affec- 
tioDfttie,  eothnsiastto  awdienoe,  tiiatthose  iawthren  who  stsad  up  here  to  ^eak  to 
them  wiU  always  have  their  tonguestsuohed  with  a  ooal  from  oif  the  altar,  and  1^ 
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every  one  of  my  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry  espeoially  will  make  themaelves' 
so  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  institution,  with  all  the  grand  facts  that 
have  been  develox)ed  by  it,  with  the  toils,  labours,  and  self-denial  of  the  men 
that  God  has  called  to  work  in  i^e  field,  until  their  own  hearts  are  fired  with  a 
spirit  that  will  ever  prevent  them  failing  in  the  discharge  of  their  great  duty 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  l^e  churches  oyer  which 
they  are  called  to  be  pastors,  and  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  throughout  the  whole  world.  In  my  official  capacity,  therefore,  but 
not  as  a  Christian  man,  bidding  you  farewell,  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kind- 
ness, and  may  the  God  of  heaven  bless  us  all,  wherever  we  are,  in  our  efforts 
to  promote  the  extension  of  His  kingdom." 

The  Chairman  next  addressed  the  assembly.    He  said  : — 


'*  The  chairmen  who  have  occupied 
this  chair  in  years  gone  by  have  occu- 
pied it  not  because  they  had  to  bear 
much  of  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  but  nevertheless  I  think  they 
have  on  behalf  of  Christian  laymen  in 
this  country  testified  to  the  interest 
which  was  felt  by  Englishmen  in 
foreign  mission  work.  This  society 
may  not  be  so  large  as  many  societies 
which  are  now  around  us ;  but  it  can 
claim  to  have  had  an  honourable 
history,  and  to  have  an  honourable 
position  stilL  When  Carey  preached 
his  sermon  these  long  years  back, 
he  struck  a  key-note  which  reverbe- 
rated and  has  kept  on  with  increasing 


power  to  the  present  moment,  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  will  do  so  many  years  to 
come.  The  collection  with  which  this 
society  started — ^which  I  believe  was 
some  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds — 
was  a  very  modest  one;  and  the  &ct 
that  this  country,  coupled  with  Ame- 
rica and  with  a  few  societies  on  the 
Continent,  raises  at  the  present  mo- 
ment something  more  than  one  mil- 
lion sterling  per  annum  on  behalf  of 
foreign  Protestant  missions,  may,  I 
think,  be  taken  to  show  that,  at  all 
events,  in  this  age  something  is  felt  of 
the  importance  of  mission  work ;  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is 
felt  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be. 


A  CONTRAST. 

'*  I  was  struck,  in  looking  at  the  contributions  which  are  raised  on  behalf 
of  missionary  societies  in  this  country,  to  notice  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  sum  which  we  raise  for  the  defence  of  our  country  against  a  foreign 
foe,  and  the  sum  which  we  raise  to  send  out  the  Gospel  of  God  to  foreign  lands. 
The  army  and  navy  cost  us  sometlung  like  twenty- two  or  twenty-three  millions 
annually.  I  am  not  here  to  say  one  word  of  complaint  in  reference  to  that.  I 
believe  we  have  men  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  who  do  not  wish  to  drag  us  into 
foreign  wars,  and  I  believe,  too,  as  Englishmen,  we  love  our  country,  and  feel 
that  our  country  and  our  possessions  must  be  defended ;  but  nevertheless  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  we  should  not  have  a  little  shame  to  feel  that  we  can  raise 
fhis  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  millions  for  our  army  and  navy,  and  only 
about  £600,000  per  annum  for  our  foreign  missions.  I  was  very  much  startled 
a  few  weeks  since  to  read  a  statement  put  forth  by  Dr.  Mullens,  in  which,  after 
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stating  the  number  of  mimsters  in  London,  the  nnmber  of  Sunday-sohool 
teaohen  and  ragged-school  teachers  and  missionaries,  he  made  this  very 
startling  statement, — ^that  the  amount  of  spiritual  force  exercised  in  reference  to 
the  unconverted  population  of  London  was  probably  equal  to  the  whole  amount 
exercised  by  foreign  missions  on  the  whole  heathen  world.  If  that  be  so,  I  aak, 
is  that  a  position  of  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  can  feel  proud,  that  having  the 
Gospel  given  to  us  we  do  no  more  than  that  to  spread  it  abroad  f  Remember 
what  we  do  as  individuals  we  do  as  a  nation,  and  what  we  fail  to  do  as  individuals 
we  fail  to  do  as  a  nation. 


OITR  DTJTY. 


'*  I  therefore  say,  as  an  English- 
man as  weU  as  a  Christian  man,  1 
believe  it  is  our  duty  and  interest  to  do 
the  best  we  can  to  promote  foreign 
missions.  I  am  not  ignoring  for  one 
moment  the  fact  that  after  all  what 
we  can  do  is  very  little  if  we  have  not 
a  higher  blessing  with  it,  but  still  I 
say  this,  that  we  have  to  do  our  part, 
and  the  fact  that  God  will  help  and 
bless  the  work  should  stir  us  up  to  do 
our  duty.    I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 


from  this  meeting  this  society  will  be 
stirred  up  to  greater  zeal.  I  am  quite 
sure,  if  we  do  our  duty,  great  good 
will  be  done,  while  if  we  neglect  our 
duty,  great  harm  will  follow.  If  we 
determine,  as  individuals,  as  societies, 
and  as  a  nation  to  do  our  work  well 
and  eamestiy  as  Christian  men,  if  we 
do  so,  and  attempt  great  things  for 
our  God,  He  will  give  us  great  and 
good  things  in  return." 


The  first  Besolution  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  LI.  Bevan,  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Chapel.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  he  spoke  thus  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society  : — 

"  I  was  tempted,  when  thinking  over  what  I  should  have  to  say  to  you 
this  evening,  to  look  back  at  some  of  the  work  that  was  being  done 
by  you  in  past  years,  and  was  struck  by  this  fact,  that  in  the  reports  sent  to  us 
by  our  missionary  brethren,  those  given  in  your  report  for  last  year,  for  exam- 
ple, there  was  a  remarkable  and  striking  honesty.  A  charge  is  often  brought 
against  missionary  societies  that  we  are  given  to  colour  things  a  great  deal,  that 
any  littie  success  is  always  trumpeted  up,  that  very  much  parade  is  made  of  any 
body  who  has  been  converted  and  baptized,  that  in  fact  we  baptize  them  with  a 
regular  splash,  and  that  some  of  those  splashes  even  come  with  the  glancing 
colours  of  the  rainbow  right  away  to  this  coimtry.  I  would  ask  critics  just  to 
read  the  reports  which  your  missionaries  send — ^I  question  very  much  if  news- 
paper writers  ever  read  the  reports  of  missionary  societies — in  fact,  I  question 
if  tiiey  read  the  reports  of  any  societies  at  all  of  any  Christian  labour ;  not  the 
religious  press — of  course  they  always  do  such  things — but  I  mean  that  daily 
press  that  loves  now  and  then  to  write  a  sensational  article  upon  the  sufferings, 
sins,  and  sorrows  of  us  poor  Christian  people.  I  should  recommend  them  t» 
read  the  reports  of  your  Society,  and  they  will  be  struck  by  the  honesty  of  the 
oonfiBSsion  that  the  work  is  not  progressing  as  they  would  like  to  see  it  progress- 
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lag ;  that  though  on  every  side  idc^try  seems  to  be  dying,  yet  Chikiianity  if 
not  growing  as  fast  as  they  would  like  to  see  it  grow ;  and  that  if  wo  do  not 
sustain  them  by  our  prayers  and  sympathy  at  home  the  work  will  aUogether 
collapse. 


SnSSIOH ART  firUCGBS9SS  Of  THE  SO^TTK  BXA  ISLAl^EHIr 


'  *  1  dare  say  you  all  know  the  story  of 
Savage  Island.  I  do  notknow  that  there 
has  been  a  stronger  contribution  to  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  power  of 
Christianity  during  the  present  gene- 
ration than  the  story  of  Savage  Island. 
Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  it  was 
what  its  name  implies — Savage  Island, 
and  a  place  of  blank  and  utter  dark- 
ness, of  all  manner  of  cruelty.  But 
there  came  the  Christian  Word,  bap- 
tized first  of  all  by  the  blood  of  Him 
who  bore  it  to  these  people.  Fifteen 
years  ago  the  island  was  what  I  have 


described,  and  to-day  what  is  ii?  Not 
only  one  of  the  fairest  gems  of  that 
southern  sea,  but  emphatically  Chris- 
tian. Idolatry  has  altogether  gone. 
Christianity  has  done  its  work.  A 
great  Positivist  writer  said  Christianity 
was  dying,  and  would  be  dead  alto- 
gether in  200  years,  and  so  we  had 
better  take  care  of  one  or  two  of  the 
great  ideas  she  has  to  give  us,  or  we 
should  have  nothing  left.  Christianity 
does  not  seem  dying  when  it  has 
power  for  that. 


OUR  TRANSLA.TIONS. 

"  Another  thing  that  I  remarked  in  looking  through  that  report  was  the  work 
that  was  being  done  in  your  Society  in  the  way  of  translataig  tke  Seriptnxes. 
The  science  of  language  is  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  our  age,  e^eeially  as 
connected  with  the  study  of  race.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  those  ethno- 
logists and  philologists  ever  read  the  account  of  missionary  doings,  but  last 
year  your  report  informed  us  that  Mr«  Saker  had  completed  hi»  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Dualla  language,  having  first  reduced  the  language  to  a 
written  character.  Here  was  a  man  who  had  gone  and  caught  the  fleeting 
syllables  of  speech,  and  written  them  down.  Cadmus  introduced  letters  int» 
Gh*eeee,  and  his  name  and  doings  wore  beaten  into  our  hoads  when  at  school  as 
those  of  one  of  the  world's  worthies ;  but  whoever  will  dream  of  beating  the 
»ame  of  Mr.  Saker  into  some  small  boy's  head  in  New  Zealand  some  two  thou- 
sand years  since  as  the  name  of  the  wonderful  man  who  introduced  letters  into 
Ihe  land  of  the  Duallas  ?  Missionaries  are  doing  the  work  that  the  heroes  ei 
the  olden  time  did,  and  they  are  thinking  it  an  every-day  work.  Why  has  that 
man  done  it  ?  Was  it  to  be  made  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  of  EaglaBdy 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  Royal  Academiciaas  of  i^aace  ?  Was  it  because 
ke  loved  letters,  beeaose  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  grubbed  amongst  the 
anti<|ue  and  manuscripts  ?  Not  at  all.  He  did  it — and  many  othev  men  av» 
doing  it  to-day — ^because  they  serve  the  Lord  Jesus  Chsist,  because  tbsy  loyti 
sonlft,  because  they  believe  that  in  that  Book  there  is  a  treasury  of  giaee  which 
it  will  be  well  for  those  men  to  know  and  to  be  ahi&  to  unlock,  and  so  they  h»ve 
given  them  the  key  to  nnlock  it.  They  deserve,  if  not  tlie  honour  oi  those  wlnm 
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tMs  woxid  honom,  at  least  the  hoiKmr  of  you  and  me,  Ghristiaii  peoj^e,  emd 
some  &7  they  vnSl  get  the  hcmonr  which  Gk>d  Himself  doth  gi^e. 


GALL  TO  FBAYISB. 


' '  Your  report  pleads  that  you  should 
pray  more  earnestly.  I  do  firmly  be- 
lioTewe  are  forgetting  the  power  of 
prayer  with  regard  to  our  missionary 
enterprises.  There  has  been  a  custom 
in  the  OlLnstian  Church  to  haye  a 
missionary  prayei'-meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  night  in  the  month.  I  do 
net  know  whether  it  is  kept  up  regu- 
larly ;  or,  if  it  is,  the  prayers  of  our 
brethren  are  drawn  out  exceedingly 
much  for  the  people  at  home,  espe- 
cially the  pastor,  but  not  yery  much 
for  those  who  are  labouring  in  foreign 
lands.  And,  Christian  minister,  how 
often  do  we  remember  the  missionaries 
labouring  abroad?  We  pray  thcvt 
they  may  be  spared  &om  tigers  and 
yons,  and  all  sorts  of  wicked  people, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  chief 
thing  that  we  should  pray  that  they 
should  be  spared  from.    A  friend  of 


mine,  labouring  far  up  in  the  proyinces 
of  India,  speaks  of  the  depressing  in- 
fluences of  the  heathen  atmosphere 
roundabout.  Hois  standing  there — 
one  Christian  man  in  the  midst  of 
some  four  or  fiye  millions  of  utterly 
ignorant  heathen.  *  Pray  for  me,' 
he  said,  'not  that  my  life  may  be 
spared ;  I  do  not  care  for  that.  Pray 
for  me,  not  that  I  may  be  enabled  to 
preach  the  Gospel ;  I  can  do  that.  If 
you  will  only  pray,  and  Qt>d  will 
answer  it,  that  He  will  keep  my  own 
spiritual  life  up,  that  He  will  keep  up 
my  own  fineness  of  consciousness^ 
that  Ho  will  keep  me  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  Biyine  life.'  Bemember 
this,  friends,  to  pray  for  the  mission- 
aries that  they  may  be  spared  from 
the  depressing  influences  of  the  atmo- 
sphere which  they  are  continually 
breathing." 


The  Key.  W.  A.  Hebbs  followed  in  a  thoroughly  missionary  speeeh,.  ui 
whieh  he  gaye  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  methods  employed  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  their  objections  to  the  Gospel.  He 
spoke  as  follows  as  to  the  people  who  are  met  with  in  India : — 


*'  Natiye  society  in  India  is,  I  think, 
diyided  pretty  mueh  into  the  three 
classes  into  which  we  find  it  diyided 
in  Eng^nd  —  the  aristocracy^  the 
saddle  classes,  and  the  poorer  orders ; 
the  aristocracy  comprising  in  the  main, 
pundits.  Brahmins,  wealthy  land- 
holders, Hindoos  or  Mussulmans,  na- 
tiye  magistrates,  and  bankers;  the 
middle  dass  comprising  schoolmasters, 
WfiteiB,  court  officials,  farmers,  and 
tradesmen;  theworkbtg  classes  con- 


sisting of  peasants,  fishermen,  oars-* 
men,  labourers,  and  others.  In  pur- 
suing our  missionary  ayocatioa 
amongst  these  people  we  are  brought 
more  or  less  into  contact  with  all  these 
classes,  and  we  haye  to  adapt  our- 
selyes  to  them  in  the  best  way  we 
ca».  In  speaking  to  the  intelUgent 
and  educated  Hindoo,  of  course  we 
speak  pure  Bengali;  in  speaking  to 
the  peasant  or  the  boatmen,  we  think 
itia  expedient  occasionally  to  speak 
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very  questionable  grammar,  and  to  we  deem  it  good  policy  to  give  most 
curtail  the  words  Tery  considerably ;  of  the  religious  terms  in  Hindustani 
whilst  in  speaking  to  the  Mussulmans      rather  than  in  Bengali. 

AN  ILLT7STBATI0N. 

*^  On  the  21st  of  April,  1868,  early  in  the  morning,  in  company  with  a  natiye 
preacher,  I  went  into  that  portion  of  the  village  in  which  the  basket- makers 
liye.  The  subject  I  took  that  morning  was  *  True  Worship/  which  I  endeavoured 
to  show  the  people  consisted  in  a  lowly  and  intelligent  service  of  the  heart, 
combined  with  grateful  praise.     After  I  had    finished,  the  native  preacher 
addressed  them.    We  were  about  to  rise  and  leave  them,  when  an  old  man — 
I  should  take  it,  he  was  the  chief  man  amongst  them — rose,  and  said,  *  Sahib, 
before  you  go,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  ;*  and  it  was  this — '  Sahib,  I  have  under- 
stood all  that  you  have  said.'    *Have  you?  What  did  you  understand  ? '  'Well, 
I  understand  this,  Sahib,  that  if  we  want  to  worship  Gk)d  properly,  the  heart 
must  go  first,  and  the  words  must  go  behind ;  and  then  I  understood  what  that 
man  with  you  said — ^he  said,  there  is  only  one  Gk>d,  and  He  is  perfect  and  good, 
and  that  He  has  one  Son  perfect  and  good,  just  like  Himself:  and  that  some 
time  ago  He  came  down  on  this  earth,  and  lived  in  a  man's  body,  and  then  He 
died  to  secure  our  benefit ;  but  there  was  one  thing  he  did  not  mention  at  all, 
and  I  was  hoping  you  would.*     *  What  was  that  ?  *     *  Why,  Sahib,  you  did  not 
tell  us  whether  God  ever  became  or  not.'    '  What  do  you  mean  ? '     *  Why,  Sir, 
had  Gk)d  a  mother  ? '     '  God  a  mother  ? '     '  Tes ;  if  you  can  tell  me  that  then 
my  knowledge  will  be  full  and  very  joy-producing ;  but  if  you  cannot,  I  cannot 
believe  your  religion.'     '  Brother,'  I  said,  *  listen  to  me.    The  human  heart  is 
a  very  perverse  thing  indeed ;  there  are  some  things  which  it  ought  to  know, 
which  it  can  know,  but  which  it  does  not  care  about  knowing ;  but  there  are 
other  things  which  it  cannot  know,  and  which  to  attempt  to  know  is  folly,  and 
this  is  one  of  them.    The  holy  Shastres  tells  us  this^HJiat  God  is  God  all 
along ;  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  He  was  not,  although  there  was  a 
time  when,  except  Himself,  nothing  else  was.     And,  brother,  this  must  be 
true,    for,    if  I    could    tell    you    that    God  at  one  time  became,  and  if  I 
could  tell  you  the  name  of  His  mother,  then  you  would  ask  what  was 
her  mother's  name,  and  her   mother's  name,  and  at  last  we  must  fall  back 
upon  one  who  never  had  any  beginning  at  aU.    Brother,  do  not  try  and  attempt 
to  reach  things  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  men :   it  is  foolish  to  do  so ;  do 
not  you  see  that  it  is  ? '     '  No,  I  do  not ;  give  more  proof.'     *  Lend  me  that 
pipe  of  yours.    First  of  all,  empty  out  the  water  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe.    Now 
run  and  bring  me  a  full  pitcher  of  water.'    He  brought  me  it.     Then  taking 
the  bowl  of  the  pipe,  which  would  hold  about  half-a-pint,  in  one  hand,  and  the 
full  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other,  I  continued  to  pour  into  it  until  it  was  filled. 
I  continued  to  pour  on.    *  Stop,  stop,'  said  he,  *  my  wife  had  to  bring  the  water 
from  the  liver.'    Still  I  continued  to  pour  on.    <  Sahib,  it  isfull,  it  isfull;  it  is 
aU  running  over  the  side.'     '  So  it  is,'  said  I,  as  if  I  had  only  just  observed  it 
'  I  will  waste  no  more  water.'     <  Brother,'  said  I,  '  I  wasted  the  water  to  teach 
you  wisdom.    Your  mind  is  like  the  bowl  of  that  pipe — it  is  a  little  mind,  it  i& 
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only  half-a-pint  mind.  A  very  little  knowledge  of  things  of  men  and  God  fills 
it,  and  then  when  it  is  full,  if  you  try  to  put  any  more  into  it,  it  won't  go ;  it 
only  runs  oyer  the  aide.  Just  as  the  little  cloud  expands  and  becomes  a  big 
one,  so  one  day  will  your  little  mind  expand  and  become  a  big  mind  if  you  are 
a  Gk)d-deToted  person ;  but,  brother,  that  won't  be  in  this  world,  that  will  be  in 
the  next.  Meantime,  leam  to  talk  less  and  to  serve  God  more.'  This  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  we  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  Hindus,  and  to  show  them 
that  they  should  not  interfere  in  things  that  are  beyond  the  ken  of  men. 

WHAT  HATH  GOD  WBOUOHT  P 


"  Much  of  our  work  appears,  I  con- 
fess, to  be  in  yain  ;  sometimes  for 
months  together  we  see  no  good  at  all. 
Still,  the  good  man  cannot  work  in 
Tain — the  blessing  will  come,  and  very 
frequently  the  precious  Word,  like  seed, 
germinates  and  springs  up  whilst  he 
weeps.  Whenlcontrastlndianowwith 
what  it  was  at  the  dawning  of  this  cen- 
tury, I  lift  up  my  hands  in  surprise,  and 
say,  *See  what  God  hath  wrought.' 
Between  the  years  1862  and  1868  our 
churches  in  Bengal  have  increased  from 
a  little  more  than  1 ,200  to  a  little  more 
than  1,700  Christians.  I  wish  I  could 
say  that  the  same  success  had  attended 
the  labours  of  our  brethren  in  the 
north-west,  but  such  appears  not  to  be 
the  case.  Oyerleaping  denomination- 
alism  and  taking  in  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  all  missionaries   in  India, 


what  do  we  see?  Why  this;  that 
whereas,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  there  were  perhaps  not  a  hun- 
dred native  Protestant  Christians  in 
India,  now,  if  the  information  with 
which  I  have  been  supplied  is  correct, 
in  India  and  Burmah  there  are  not  far 
from  80,000  church  members.  Let 
men  of  the  world  say  what  they  will, 
and  even  let  Christians,  sometimes, 
who  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
matter,  say  we  have  laboured  in  vain, 
and  spent  our  strength  for  nought,  I 
say  that  this  is  glorious  success ;  and 
when  I  recollect  that,  apart  from 
miracles,  simply  as  the  result  of  the 
hard  work  of  faithfril  men,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  this  has 
been  achieved,  my  faith  rises,  and  I 
feel  that  Gk)d  will  yet  do  greater  things 
than  these,  that  all  men  shall  marveL" 


The  second  Besolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Scott  Moncrieff,  a  gentleman 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  Calcutta.  From  his  interesting  and 
effective  speech  we  take  the  following  extracts:^* 


THE  WOltlt  Ain>  THE  W0fiS!EB8i 


"  The  more  I  have  seen  of  the  people 
of  India,  and  of  the  depth  of  their 
moral  and  spiritual  degradation,  and 
of  the  frightful  abominations  which 
prevail  over  the  land,  the  more  have  I 
been  struck  with  this,  that  nothing  but 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bring 
them  Hght,  and  will  emancipate  them ; 


and  the  more  have  I  felt  convinced  of 
this,  that  God  has  laid  it  upon  the 
people  of  England  to  bring  them  that 
gospel.  The  more  I  have  seen  the 
work  carried  on  by  the  missionariqs  in 
that  land,  the  more  do  I  believe  that 
that  is  work  which  God  is  honouring, 
that  He  has  honoured  it  remarkably, 
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that  He  continues  to  honour  it.    The  disappointments  and  sicknesses,  and 

more  I  haye  seen  of  the  workers  them-  hopes  deferred,  the  more  profoundly 

selves,  of  the  missionaries  and  their  have  I  felt  my  sympathies  called  out 

wives,  in  their  labours  and  trials,  and  towards  them. 

THE  PBOOBESS  KiDE. 

''  SpedMng  as  to  the  progress  made  in  India,  he  said  doubtless  it  had  been 
great,  but  he  feared  it  had  been  much  overrated  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
India  itself.     He  could  not  help  warning  them  that  the  progress  which  so  many 
people  hailed  with  delight  was  not  always  in  the  right  direction.    No  doubt 
there  was  an  increasingly  spreading  desire  for  education,  and  the  GFovemment 
had  largely  promoted  the  increase  of  schools ;  the  consequence  was  that  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  were  turned  out  £rom  these  schools  and  colleges  with  an 
amount  of  knowledge  which  their  fathers  never  had  before  them ;  but  how  sel- 
dom was  that  knowledge  according  to  godliness !    Amongst  these  men  there 
was  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  activity,  and  the  fruit  of  all  this  spread  of 
education  was  that  great  movement  of   the  Brahmo  Somaj    of  which  they 
heard  so  much.    That  as  yet  had  not  declared  itself  Christ- wards.    Undoubtedly 
it  was  an  emancipation  from  the  old  slavery  of  idolatry,  but  oh,  that  they  could 
see  it  turning  its  face  Qod-ward  through  Chnst.    The  vast  amount  remaining 
to  be  done  only  filled  him  with  a  profounder  idea  of  the  great  need  of  missionary 
effort.    The  progress  to  which  he  had  referred  was  owing  in  many  cases  to 
causes  which  were  not  connected  with  missionary  effort,  but  to  causes  which,  if 
removed,  the  people  would  relapse  very  much  into  their  former  state.    It  was 
owing  very  much  to  the  just  and  strong  Government  they  had,  to  the  equality 
of  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gk)vemment,  to  the  great  spread  of  railways,  of 
commerce  and  trade.    These  things  were  not  in  themselves  religious,  and  did 
not  remove  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  seeds  of  corruption  remaining  there. 
They  wanted  something  which  would  eradicate  the  evil  itself,  would  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  people  before  we  can  expect  progress  in  the  right  direction.*' 


IS  nCPBOyEMEKT  POSSIBLE  P 


"fieferenee  had  been  made  to  the 
unanimity  with  which  missionaries 
laboured  abroad.  He  rejoiced  to  bear 
testimony  to  that.  He  had  the  privi- 
lege of  being  a  member  of  the  Calcutta 
Missionary  Conference.  There  were 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  ex- 
cept one— the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel,  which  preferred  to 
labour  alone.  Some  of  the  most  ardent 
and  devoted  and  useful  among  these 
were  the  missionaries  of  that  noble 
body,  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 


He  attended  this  conference,  and  WAS 
struck  by  the  eagerness  and  anxiety 
exhibited  by  these  men  to  discover 
some  new  way  by  which  to  make  the 
presentation  of  the  gospel  to  the  hea- 
then more  effective  and  acceptable. 
He  was  qtdte  sure  if  there  was  any  im- 
provement to  be  found  in  the  present 
method  of  preaching  the  gospel  it 
would  be  found  out  in  India  before  it 
was  found  out  here.  The  missionaries 
had  shown  no  backwardness  in  their 
efforts  to  carry  the  gospel  forward  in 
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eirery  posaible  shape.  He  had  heard 
it  discussed  among  them  from  time  to 
time  whether  or  not  a  preacher  going 
forth  among  the  heatheni  tmsting  to 
them  for  his  support,  labouring  entirely 
as  it  were  upon  his  own  resources, 
living  among  them,  eating  with  them, 
sleeping  with  them,  identifying  him- 
self with  them  in  their  social  life^ 
whether  or  not  such  a  missionary 
would  not  be  more  likely  to  find  accep- 
tance among  them  than  the  missionary 
who  was  ordinarily  found  labouring  at 
their  susaion-stations.  He  believed 
such  missionaries  had  gone  forth  in 
that  spirit,  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
snoh  men  had  been  more  successful 


than  those  who  stayed  at  home  in  their 
bungalows,  working  away  in  the  field 
immediately  around  them,  taking  their 
annual  trips  in  the  cold  weather  with 
the  tent  out  in  the  country,  or  in  the 
boat  on  the  river.  The  Lord  had 
honoured  such  men  as  these  in  their 
quiet  persistent  labours,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  He  had  signally  blessed  the 
labours  of  others  who  had  been  more 
forward  as  it  were  in  self-denial.  Quite 
sure  was  he  of  this,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  missionaries  who,  if  they 
saw  that  God  did  specially  honour 
such  work,  would  be  the  first  to  go 
and  do  it. 


MI8SI0NABIE3  WANTED. 

'<  The  next  great  want  was  missionaries.  At  present  the  whole  number  of 
missionaries  in  India  was  under  600,  while  there  were  about  2,000  native 
preachers.  Could  they  be  surprised  if  with  such  a  small  army  as  that  the 
result  should  sometimes  disappoint  them  ?  they  wanted  more  missionaries,  and 
must  pray  yet  more  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  labourers  into  that 
harvest.  With  reference  to  a  remark  which  he  had  often  seen  in  the  news- 
papers that  the  position  of  the  missionary  in  Lidia  was  after  all  not  such  a  hard 
one  as  was  frequently  represented,  he  said  that  the  difference  between  £100  a 
year  at  home  and  £240  a  year  in  Lidia  was  far  more  than  absorbed  by  the  high 
cost  of  living  there.  An  engine-driver  going  out  to  India  began  at  once  on 
£300  a  year,  so  that  the  position  in  which  the  Society  put  its  missionaries  was 
just  that  of  those  on  the  lowest  salary  consistent  with  comfortable  existence. 
What  he  had  seen  of  missionary  life  in  India  led  him  to  think  it  was  not  one  of 
hardship,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  so ;  but  it  was  a  life  of  much  discomfort  and 
triaL  It  was  a  life  of  hard  toil,  because  missionaries  toiled  in  India  as  no  other 
Europeans  did." 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Haycroft  seconded  the  Besolution ;  but  expressed  his  desire  to 
give  the  meeting  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Bev.  James  Smith,  lately 
arrived  from  Delhi.  Mr.  Smith  accordingly  addressed  the  meeting.  He  first 
referred  to  the  ^commencement  of  the  mission  after  the  capture  of  Delhi  from 
the  rebels  in  1858  :— 


*'  I  went  into  Delhi  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  occupied  by  our  troops  in  the 
year  1868,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
feelings  that  were  created  in  my  mind 
byihe  sight  of  Delhi  then.  All  around 


scenes  of  destruction  were  visible.  I 
remember  going  down  street  after 
street  once  full  of  life,  without  a  single 
inhabitant,  nothing  visible  but  a  few 
prowling,  half-dead  cats  and  dogs, 
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The  place  where  Mahommedanism  was 
once  dominant,  scarcely  contained  a 
Mahommedan  within  its  waUs.  I  lost 
no  time  in  commencing  my  mission.  I 
got  a  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
street,  and  the  people  night  after  night 
gathered  together  with  an  intensity  of 
interest  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed 
before  or  since.  No  inducement  was 
offered  to  any  candidates  for  church 
membership  or  baptism  except  the 
plain  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
therefore  I  had  no  hesitation  in  baptiz- 
ing those  who  perseyeringly  appeared 
anxious  for  that  privilege.  The  work 
went  on ;  a  large  number  were  ga- 
thered  together  and  formed  into  little 
churches.  The  plan  we  adopted  was 
to  get  the  best  native  convert  we  could, 
and  place  him  in  each  little  centre 
where  he  was  likely  to  be  surrounded 


by  a  few  converts  or  a  few  inquirers, 
that  he  might  during  the  day  gather 
together  their  children,  and  in  the 
afternoon  visit  from  house  to  house, 
and  in  the  evening  hold  meetings  for 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
exhortation.  The  time  passed  on,  and 
they  found  no  decrease  in  the  deep 
attention  that  had  been  called  to  Chris- 
tianity. Congregations  increased,  in- 
qidrers  and  converts  increased,  until 
every  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess ; 
and  I  remember  well  before  I  left, 
after  two  years'  residence,  more  than 
one  missionary  brother  came  to  Delhi, 
went  with  us  from  station  to  station, 
and  they  were  deeply  interested  at  the 
apparent  large  numbers  of  men  who 
were  pressing  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.'' 


PATMENT  OF  NATIVE  EVANGELISTS. 


**  I  most  deeply  regret  one  thing,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  is  this  that 
has  had  the  very  worst  effect  on  our  proceedings,  not  only  in  Delhi  but  in  other 
places.  I  believe  most  conscientiously  it  is  by  native  evangelists  that  India 
must  be  eventually  evangelised,  but  I  believe  just  as  strongly  and  sincerely 
that  such  native  evangelists  must  not  be  paid  by  English  missionary  societies. 
We,  I  am  persuaded,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  make  these  native  agents 
efficient.  We  tried  to  be  at  almost  every  point  of  our  operations.  We  some- 
times visited  a  dozen  schools  a  day ;  we  were  out  preaching  every  night ;  we 
wore  ourselves  out  literally  with  the  superintendence  of  native  agents ;  and  yet, 
notwithstandiDg  this,  there  was  a*  perpetual  cry  for  more  salary,  a  perpetual 
desire  to  occupy  higher  positions.  Their  simplicity  was  to  some  extent  gone ; 
and  we  felt>  in  giving  them  salaries,  we  had  not  only  destroyed  their  influence 
with  their  countrymen,  but  had  personally  done  to  them  the  greatest  possible 
injury.  From  time  to  time  we  talked  over  the  matter  of  the  connection  of 
native  preachers  with  the  missionary  society.  I  pointed  out  to  them  that  they 
were  not  respected  by  their  countr3rmen ;  tiiey  all  knew  it,  and  acknowledged 
it,  and  why  was  this  P  Because  they  were  looked  upon  as  labouring  only  for 
money.  So  long  as  you  gather  together  your  best  men  and  give  them  salaries 
as  native  preachers,  you  will  never  have  independent  churches,  you  will  never 
have  an  indigenous  ministry  in  India,  will  never  have  men  coming  forth 
feeling  the  power  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  and  going  forth  like 
Paul  and  the  apostles,  preaching  the  gospel  with  power.    I  feel  persuaded  until 
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we  have  men  who  feel  that  they  must  preach  the  gospel,  who,  like  Paul,  can 
cry,  '  Woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  gospel,'— till  God  himself  thrusts  out 
men,  it  is  no  use  your  buying  them  out  with  your  money,  and  the  sooner  the 
whole  system  comes  to  an  end  the  better. 


THE  CHAirOES  MADE  IN  DELHI. 


**  The  time  has  como  when,  in  many 
respects,  our  labours  in  India  ought 
carefully  to  be  reviewed;  and,  although 
I  feel  unable  to  express  all  I  should 
like  to  express,  yet  I  could  not  sleep 
to-night  if  I  did  not  tell  you  I  am 
persuaded  the  paying  of  native  prea- 
chers in  India  is  stopping  the  progress 
of  the  Gk)spel,  is  injurious  to  the  native 
Christians  themselves,  and,  in  fact,  is 
a  neutralising  power  that  the  sooner 
you  put  an  end  to  the  better.  I  had 
meeting  after  meeting  of  the  native 
ministers  of  chlirches  in  Delhi,  and  ere 
long  they  themselves  proposed  that 
they  should  all  give  up  their  salaries 
at  the  end  of  the  year.    They  carried 


out  their  promise,  and  the  year  com* 
menoed  with  unusual  prospects.  The 
whole  of  the  evening  meetings  were 
carried  on  by  these  native  brethren. 
Several  schools  were  carried  on  by 
them,  and  there  was  quite  as  large  an 
amount  of  work  done  by  our  native 
brethren  unpaid  as  I  can  remember  in 
almost  any  of  the  country  churches 
with  which  I  was  acquainted  before  I 
went  out  to  India.  Let  us  not  expect 
too  much.  I  am  quite  sure  the  brethren 
undertook  all  that  they  ought  to  have 
done,  and  if  we  can  once  fisdrly  start 
such  a  plan  it  will  grow  and  increase 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
at  present  to  know. 


HAVE  INDIAN  laSSIONS  FAILED  ? 

'*  Conversions  had  not  been  so  numerous  as  they  were  led  to  expect.  In  what 
had  they  failed?  Not  in  education.  Their  pupils  had  been  matriculating 
by  hundreds.  Not  in  public  works.  They  sent  forth  engineers,  and  their  rail- 
ways and  canals  bore  comparison  with  all  the  railways  and  canals  in  the  world. 
What  had  they  failed  in  ?  They  had  to  some  extent  failed  in  conversions.  Had 
they  had  the  right  kind  of  instrumentality  ?  They  had  depended  upon  schools. 
Missionaries  had  been  overcome  by  a  largo  weight  of  duties  that  did  not 
especially  belong  to  their  calling.  They  had  charge  of  orphanages,  they  had 
been  printers  and  translators,  but  how  very  few  had  been  entirely  and  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  that  alone.  The  time 
had  come  when  he  was  quite  sure  they  might  review  their  missionary  course  in 
India,  and  with  great  benefit,  and  he  would  plead  for  plans  being  carried  out 
that  would,  at  least,  realise  the  object  of  the  Bristol  paper,  and  of  that  speech 
made  by  their  brother.  Dr.  Landels,  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  The  majoiity 
of  the  missionaries  in  India  were  at  one  with  the  spirit  of  that  paper,  and  of  that 
speech.  They  wanted  men  who  would  go  out  not  as  schoolmasters,  not  as 
superintendents  of  orphanages,  or  as  printers,  but  who  wotdd  go  out  un- 
shackled, not  to  civilise,  but  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation  to  men.    Let 
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them  lu&ye  their  partioolai  instrumentality,  only  seeking  conTermonB,  and 
depending  upon  the  prayers  of  the  English  Churches  and  the  labour  of  the 
missionaries,  and  conversions  would  be  realised." 

After  singing,  the  meeting  was  dosed  with  the  Benediction,  The 
interest  was  maintained  to  the  dose. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Missionaiy  Association  was 
held  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabemadei  ai^d  dQBe4  this  yezy  suooeisfal  an4 
interesting  series  of  seryices. 


The  Committee, 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  elected  to 
serve  on  the  Committee  for  the  present  year : — 


Bacon,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Walthamstow 
Bailhache,  Bey.  C,  Islington 
Baynes,  Mr.  W.  Wilbeif orce,  London 
Bigwood,  Bey.  J.,  Harrow 
BizreU,  Boy.  C.  M.,  Liyeipool 
Bompas,  Mr.  H.  M.,  London 
Booth,  Bey.  S.  H.,  Holloway 
Bowser,  Mr»  A.  T.,  Hackney 
Brown,  Bey.  J.  J.,  Birmingham 
Brown,  Bey.  J.  T.,  Northampton 
Chown,  Eev.  J.  P.,  Bradford 
Edwards,  Bey.  E.,  Torquay 
Foster,  Mr.  M.,  Huntingdon 
Gk)uld,  Bev.  G.,  Norwich 
Green,  Bey.  S.  G.,  B.A.,  Bawdon 
Gregson,  Bey.  J.  G.,  Portsea 
Haycroft,  Bey.  N.,  D.D.,  Leicester 
Hobson,  Bey.  J.,  London 
Howieson,  Bey.  W.,  Walworth 
Humphreys,   Bey.    G.   W.,  B.A.,  Wel- 
lington 
Jones,  Bey.  D.,  B.A.,  Brixton 
Kixtland,  Bey.  C,  London 
Landels,  Bey.  W.,  D.D.,  Begent's  Park 
Leonard,  Bev.  H.  C,  MA.,  Bozmoor 


Lewis,  Bev.  W.  G.,  Bayswater 
Maclaren,  Bey.  A.,  B.A.,  Manchester 
Manning,  Bey.  Dr.,  London 
Millard,  Bey.  J.  H.,  B.A,  Himtingdon 
Monis,  Bey.  T.  M.,  Ipswich 
Mursell,  Bey.  J.  P.,  Leicester 
Mursell,  Bey.  Jas.,  Bradford 
Newnam,  Bey.  S.,  Edinburgh 
Pattison,  "Mr,  S.  B.,  London 
Peto,  Mr.  H.,  B.A.,  London 
Price,  Bey.  T.,  Ph.D.,  Aberdare 
Boberts,  Bey,  B.  H.,  B.A.,  Netting  Hfll 
Bobinson,  Bey.  W.,  Cambridge 

Bouse,  Bey.  G.H.,LL.B.|MA.,Hayerfonl' 

west 
Sampson,  Bey.  W.,  Folkestone 
Spurgeon,  Bey.  J.  A,  London 
Templeton,  Mr.  J.,  F.B.G.S.,  London 
Tresidder,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Walworth 
Tritton,  Mr.  J.  Herbert,  Kensington 
Yince,  Bey.  C,  Binningham 
Walters,  Bey.  W.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Webb,  Bey.  J.,  Bury,  Lancashire 
Wheeler,  Bey.  T.  A.,  Bristol 
Williams,  Bey.  C„  Aocrington 
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Home  Proceedings. 

TO  addition  to  the  Anxnial  Sendees  held  in  the  month  of  April,  the  Eev.  W.  A. 
J-  Hobbs  Tiaited  Tring  and  Frome,  and  the  Eeys.  0.  J.  Middleditch  and  J. 
Smith  held  miaaionary  meetings  at  Deyizes  and  other  parts  of  Wiltshire.  In 
May  Mr.  Hobbs  took  the  deputation  work  in  Northamptonshire,  while  Mr. 
Smith  visited  the  northern  part  of  that  county,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  The 
collections  at  Bristol  haye  this  year  amounted  to  nearly  £1,000,  the  largest 
sum  ever  realized,  and  exceeding  all  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
excepting  the  metropolis.  In  East  Norfolk  meetings  have  been  conducted  by 
the  Eevs.  Q.  Gould,  W.  H.  Payne,  and  other  local  brethren.  For  these  kind 
and  efficient  services  we  desire  to  record  our  gratitude. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of  Eev.  T.  Lea,  of  Jamaica,  with 
hia  wife  and  child.    The  voyage  has  materially  benefited  their  health. 


A  Request. 

Treasurers  and  Secretaries  of  Auxiliaries  are  earnestly  and  respectf^y 
requested  to  send  full  particulars  of  sums  to  be  devoted  to  any  special  objecte 
at  the  time  of  remittance^  so  that  a  proper  advice  of  such  sums  may  be  forwarded 
to  the  Missionary  by  the  next  mail.  Much  trouble  and  irregularity  will  be 
saved  by  compliance  with  this  request. 


3<TOTIOH 


HEMOVAL  TO  NEW  MISSION  HOUSE. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  JUNE  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

Bdwabd  Bsan  Undebhill,  LL.D.,  Secretary, 

BAPTIST  MISSION  HOUSE, 

CASTLE  STREET, 

HOLBOBN,  B.C. 
To  whom  also  all  Drafts  and  Post«>Office  Orders  mtist  be  made  payable. 
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Agra. 

THE  DIFFIOXTLTISS  OF  ▲  CONYSBT. 

TBE  following  narrative,  from  tHe  pen  of  the  Bev.  J.  Oregeon  of 
Agra,  will  well  illustrate  tlie  various  influences  at  work  in  Northern 
India  to  keep  back  converts  from  the  public  profession  of  the 
(Gospel.  It  is  not  so  much  open  and  declared  opposition  as  social 
penalties  that  the  convert  has  to  fear,  and  these  press  upon  him  from 
many  directions.  Even  the  Government,  as  it  will  be  seen,  is  not 
inaccessible  to  such  influences,  and  flnds  no  small  difficulty,  where 
native  officials  are  concerned,  in  the  way  of  maintaining  its  declared 
neutrality  in  religious  affairs.  The  narrative  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and 
we  commend  our  native  brother  to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the 
churches: — 


"In  our  last  report  we  mentioned 
the  case  of  a  village  pundit  who  had 
strong  leanings  towards  Christianity, 
and  had  several  times  visited  Mr.  Greg- 
son  for  religious  instruction.  He  has 
continued  hie  visits  during  the  past 
year,  and  Mr.  Gregson  has  several  times 
visited  the  village  in  which  he  lives. 
Our  hopes  respecting  ^lim  have  been 
fully  realised,  and  he  is  now  anxious 
to  be  baptized.  He  is  scarcely  forty 
years  of  age,  and  for  many  years  past 
has  occupied  a  very  important  position 
in  his  native  village,  containing  fully 
a  thousand  people,  as  village  school- 
master, family  priest,  and  reader  of 
the  Hindu  sacred  books,  in  which 
capacities  he  has  also  been  well  known 
throughout  the  surrounding  district. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1864  Mr. 
Cbegson  went  as  usual  to  the  Bhutesh- 
war  mela.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at 
Futtiabad,  where  he  preached  and  sold 
religious  books.  This  man  was  among 
his  hearers;  he  was  impressed  with 
what  he  heard,  and  bought  a  small 
book.    For  twelve  taonths  he  read  this 


book  in  secret;  afterwards  he  became 
more  bold  and  sought  for  Mr.  QregBon 
in  Agra,  but  found  he  had  left  for  Eng- 
land. He  visited  other  missionaries, 
and  was  supplied  with  the  Scriptures 
and  Christian  books.  On  Mr.  Greg- 
son*s  return  to  Agra  he  came  to  him, 
and  has  been  in  communication  with 
him  ever  since.  As  his  knowledge  of 
Christianity  increased  he  was  led  on 
step  by  step  to  cease  painting  his  fore- 
head, to  cast  aside  his  brahminical 
thread,  to  abandon  heathen  rites,  and 
to  proclaim  to  those  around  him  his 
disbelief  in  the  Hindu  gods.  He  was 
further  known  to  be  a  constant  reader 
of  Christian  books,  and  even  to  have 
Christian  worship  in  his  house.  These 
changes  exposed  ^im  to  some  perse- 
cution and  much  loss.  He  could  no 
longer  take  part  in  Hindu  festivities, 
attend  feasts  in  honour  of  the  Hindu 
deities,  minister  to  the  supposed  neces- 
sities of  deceased  relatives,  nor  officiate 
at  the  various  fEunily  rites  common  to 
Hindus,  from  all  of  which  he  used  to 
derive  considerable  emoluments* 


{To  he  continued,) 
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Contributions. 

From  March  I9th,  to  April  9thf  1870. 

W  J^  0  denotes  that  tha  Oontilbation  to  for  WUIowi  and  Orphtm$ ;  K,  F»  for  Native  PrMuktra  i 

T.  for  DratuUMmu;  8.  for  5«JlMMlf. 


AmiUAL  SuBBcmzvnoKs. 


AbetbeU,  Vr.  R 

Allen,  Mr.  J.  S. 

Barnes,  Mr.  T 

Beddoms,  Mr.  R.  B...«.,. 

Boris,  Miss 

Cstttr,  Rey.  P 

Cftrej,  Mrs 

Carey,  Mr.  £ 

DaTid,  Mr.E 

Davies,  Mr.  E.  W 

Beane  Sc  Oo.,  Messrs.  ... 

FreeiDan,  Mr.  6.  D • 

GHn^rell,  Mr.  J 

Gover,  Mr.  W.S 

Graham,  Mr.  T 

Haddon,  Mr.  J. ., 

Hndaon,  Mr.  H.,  Upton- 
on-Serera 

Kirtland,  Rey.  C 

Marahman,  Mr.  J.  C 

Olnej,  Mr.  T.  H 

Oyerbury,  Mr.  B 

Vtck,  Mr.W.,BlaeBridge 
House,  near  Halstead 

Potter,  Mrs 

Rlppon,Mr.  S 

Rogers,  Mr.W.,  Peckham 

Smith,  Mr.  E 

Templeto>n,Mr.J.,F.R.G.8 

Tritton,  Mr.  J.  Herbert 

Walkden,  Mr.  J 

WbitweU,  Mr.  W.,  Ton- 
bridge  Wells 


£  $.    d. 


1 

0 
1 
1 
I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10  6 

1  0 

I  0 

10  6 

0  0 


1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 


0 
1 
0 

I 

1 
1 

5 
1 


1  0 

1  0 

%  0 

1  0 

1  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 


DOITATIOMS. 

Bible  Translation  Society, 

tor  T, SOO    0    0 

Cbapmaix,  Misses  E«  F. 

and  M.M.,  collected  by  15  0 
DaTld,  Miss  H.,  collected 

tmNP, 0    7    6 

Sasez,J.  ftC 200 

Qamey,  Miss,  for  Ruth, 

ol  Mr.  HHnig'i  School, 

Benares   3  10    0 

Hall,  Miss,  as  a  memorial 

of  her  brother,  John 

HaU,  of  ahiple7.........100    0    0 


LOVBOll  AKI»  MZOBLISIX. 

Abbey  Road,  St.  John's 

Wood   ilO  IS  9 

Arthur  Street,  Camber- 

veU  Gate 10  16  11 

Battersea,  York  Road  ..  33    8  6 

Batteraea  Park 0    4  0 

Bloomsbnry   44    &  0 

Do.  for  IT  A  0  11  16  0 

Brixton  Hill,  New  Park 

Road 74    a  3 

Brompton,  Onslow  Ghpl. 

Sunday  School  ^.,....  10  19  9 


3 
10 

12 
4 

10 
6 


£  $. 

Camberwell,     Denmark 

Place    69 

Do.  for  CMfM 1 

Camberwell,        Cottage 

Green  4 

Commercial  Street   17 

Do.foriir/>,perT.M.M.A    0 

Camden  Road 81 

Do.  for-YF 9  U 

Do.  Belle  Isle  Sun.-Sch.  1  6 
Clapton,  Downs  Chapel  82  10 
Dalston,  Qaeen's  Rd.  Ch.    8  15 

Do.  forJT&O 3    0 

DoTonshire  Square  15    5 

Eldon  Street,  Welsh  Chpl.  4  14 
Good  Shepherd  Son.  Sch. 

per  Y.  M.  M.  A..... 1 

OroTe  Rd.,  Victoria  Park    3 
Hackney,  Mare  Street...  80 

Do.  for  China 1 

Do.  for  Serampore 1 

Do.forJI^P,perT.M.M.A  8 


6 

0 
2 
11 
1 
1 


d. 

7 
0 

6 
10 
0 
9 
6 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
3 

6 
0 
8 
0 
0 
2 


Hammersmith,  West  End  S3  11  II 


Defer  W&O  5 

Hampstead,  Heath  Street  52 

Hanwell  3 

Harlington,for  )r&  0...    1 

Hawley  Road 39 

HiKhgate 13 

Do.forJVi»   2 


6    0 


9    6 


0    0 

6    1 

15    4 

0    0 

6     1 

18    7 

9    3 

Islington,  Cross  Street...  46  18    4 

Do.,  Salters*  Hall 51  19  11 

John  Street 65  17    1 

Do.  fbr/iu<»a 0  10    0 

Do.  for  CMna 0  10    0 

Kennington,  Chss.Street, 

per  Y.  M.  M.  A 6 

Do.  North  Street,  per 

Y.  M.  M.  A 9    5 

Kensington 2  17 

Kensington  Gardens  Sun. 

School,  per  Y.  M.  M.  A.    9 
Kingsgate  St.,  for  Jfrs. 

^rrp*i  School   5    0    0 

Maze  Pond 50  16    9 

Do.  for  N.  P 18    3    8 

Do.  for  Mr.  7^om$on*i 
yew       Sehoolro&mf 

AMea  6    0    0 

Do.    for   Mr.   SmUh^t 

Schooi  10    0    0 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle 
Snn.  School  for  Schooi 

at  Colombo 40    0    0 

Netting  Hill,   Cornwall 

Road   34    4    5 

Penlel  Tabernacle,  Chalk 
Farm  Road,   for  Mr. 

Pegg^  Bahamas  5    0    0 

Putney,  Union  Chapel  ...    7    7    0 

Regent's  Park U\    6    4 

Do.  for  New  Mission 

Schms 20    0    0 

Do.  per  Y.  M.  M.  A.  for 
Mr.Broadvaif,  Palna  ^   0    0 
Regent  Street,  Lambeth, 
forJfP,perY.M.MA.    10    0 


Shacklewell 1 

Spencer  Place  Juy.  Soe.    8 

Staines 3 

Stockwell  Sunday  School    4 

Tottenham 40 

UpperHolloway.forTrfcO  6 

Upton  Chapel 14 

Walthamslow,  Wood  St.    8 
Walworth  Road,  for  NP, 

per  Y.  M.  M.  A 12 

Do.,  Sunday  School, fbr 

Serampore 4 

Westiwnme  Grove 104 

Do.  for  N.  P.,  per  Y. 

M.  M.  A 11 

Do#  Speeialf  per  do 1 

Do.    for    Cameroons, 

per  do 20 

Do.  for  8.  M.  LeviSf 

Cameroons,  per  da. . .    5 
Do.  for  O.  R.  Burford, 

per  do 6 

Do.for  J/r.  AlUn  Sewry, 

per  do 10 

West  Drayton,  for  N.  P, 
per  Y.  M.  M.  A 0 


«. 

d. 

1 

9 

u 

9 

10 

0 

9 

3 

6 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

7 

5 

0 

4 

0 

5 

a 

13 

1 

1 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

€ 

BforoaDaBims. 

Bedford.Bnnyan  Meeting  83    4  0 

T)o.iorMr8aier,4frtea  2  10  0 

Do..  Mill  Street 1    5  0 

Blnnham 0  10  1 

Do.forTFftO 0    5  0 

Do.for-yP 0    2  6 

Dnnatable    18    2  3 

Do.  forTTftO 13  0 

Leighton  Buzsard,  Hock- 

liffeRoad 0  14  5 

Do.  for  Mr,  Pegg,  Bo- 

hamas 10  0 

Luton,  Union  Chapel    ..23    0  9 


Bbbubuui, 

Abingdon 

Do.,  for  WBbO 

Do.,F)-fleld 

Do.,  Dayton  .■•»•■•• 

Hfteld  

Ne  w  bnry • 

Do.for  fTftO 

Do.,  Hedley   

Do.,  Long  Lane 

Do.,  Berry's  Bank. . . . 
Reading,  King's  Road  . . 

Do.  for  China 

Do.  for  4/Hea 

Do.  tor  Wit  0  

Do.,  West  Street  Hall 

Do.  do.  tar  If  P  .. 
Snnninghill 

Do.  for  if  / 

Do.for  WJtO   

Wtodsor  

DcfbrTTI^O 


24  0  B 
18  6 
1  16    8 

1  8 
S    2 

27  18 

2  0 
1  18 
1  2 
0    6 

53  7 
8  6 
0  12 
0  10 


9 
0 

S 
0 

6 
4 
4 
2 
2 
6 
0 


22    0  11 


1    9 
1  11 

1  1 
0    7 

82    7 

2  13 


9 
4 
0 
8 
0 
0 
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BuCKlXGHAXSnxaB. 

£  r.  d. 

Chesham 889 

Great  BrickblU 26    0  0 

High  Wycombe 3    0  0 

Prince*!  Risboroogh  ....  16    4  0 

Stonj  Stratford 8  15  2 

Wrayabory U    3  8 

Chrobrldge 3    1  G 

DOrforJVP 10  18  6 

Do.  for  BopB*  School  at 

Barlsal.,..,, 4    8  6 

Do..  Zion  Chapel,  for 

WAO 8    0  0 

Great  Sbelford,  for  TTfc  0  1  13  6 

Do.  foriTP    8    0  6 

Swaves^. 1    0  10 

Do.  for  WJbO  ......    0  la  0 


CmUBIBB, 

Birkenhead,  WelahChpl.  15    8  4 

Northwfeh 2    »  0 

Stockport.. r 19  0 

GoiinrALL. 

Falmotttli SO  18  11 

Do.  for  W&  0 I    6  0 

"Do.  for  JanutieaSeAooU  2    0  0 

Helnton   1    0  0 

l^nzanee,C]afeiice  Street  II  1ft  3 

Truro   16  17  1 

Do.  forlTft-O 0  10  0 

Do.for^P 0  13  5 

CCMBCBUOTD. 

Bronghton 6    2  6 

Ifanrport • 6    7  6 

Whitebaren 10    S  4 

28    8  4 

Leas  ezpenaea 10  0 

23  IS  4 


DBTOMsaxsx. 

Bamfltaple 6    6  6 

Devonport,  Hope  Chapel  23    I  o 

DaforT I    o  0 

"Do.  for  iforant  Bay.,     10  0 

Do.  for  Mr.  SaUr. ...    4  15  4 
Do.  for  Child  im  India 

under  Mr.  ffo»s....    5    0  0 
Do*    Morrice   Square 

and  Pembroke  Street   0  16  4 

Ezmonth 8    0  0 

Kinnbrldge 39    3  6 

Do.  for  JT  *  O 1  18  0 

Plymonth.  GeorRS  Street  78    5  10 

Do.  forlF&O   7  10  0 

Drt.forJVP 19  16  7 

Vo.tarA/rieanOr^tmm  4  15  4 
Do.    Backland    Moo*- 

ch(Nmm 3    8  7 

Do.  Mlllbrook 1    S  8 

Do.  Hooe .,    0  17  5 

Tiverton 40    3  0 

Torquay  26    8  7 

Do.  Sunday  School  for 
irPvndtrMr.Bi^n^ 

Ikieea   18    0  0 

North  UeronAoxUiary..  50    0  0 


DoasBTBHDix. 

£  «.  tt. 

Bridport 8    9  7 

aimngbam 7  10  3 

Do.  forlT&O   0  10  0 

Weymoath 18    6  » 

DUHLMT. 

Darlington 37  18  0 

Do.  Archer  Street.. «.    9   t  W 
Do.  North  RoadMls- 

iioa  Station 0  18  8 

Soath  Sbielde,  Barring- 
ton  Street    ..21    ft  0 

Dd'.  Ebeneser  Chapel    2  10  0 

Sonderland,  Saaa  Street  12   8  8 

Essex. 

Barking  1     i  o 

Do.  lorJVP 0  18  0 

Colchester.  Eld  Lane    ..  20  14  10 

Halstcad,  Head  Street  . .     0  10  6 

Do.  for  Jr&  0  (moiety)  a   6  0 

Do.for^'i' 1   14  7 

Harlovr ,...  32    5  8 

Do.foriVP 2    8  7 

Do.  Potter  Street  ....     I    2  1 

Langham 13    I  6 

Do.  for  IF*  O  I  17  2 

LoiiKhton 23    2  7 

Do,  for  JVP   ,    2  II  0 

Saffron  Waldan  ........  30  17  9 

Do.  forTTAO  2  10  0 

Do.  Sewers  End. 0    ft  0 

Sible  Iledingham 2    4  4 

Thorpe  le  Soken 1    8  0 

Waltham  Abbey 4  18  10 

Do^forir<6  0  ......    0  10  0 

do.  forJVi*,  pcrY.M. 

M.  A 1    0  1 


GtoDCEsmaoxas. 

Cheltenham.  Salem  Ch..    88  3  8 
Do.  for  3fr$  MUlard'* 
School,  St.  Ann*$  Bay, 

Jamaira 4    15  C 

Do.  for  OirVt  School^ 

Matakooly,  Ceylon     6  11  0 

Do.  fnrNP  126 

Do.  Brockhampton  . .    0  18  0 

Do.  Ga^  Green 2    4  10 

Do.  Leckharaproa....    17  9 

Do.  Cambray  Chapel. .  38    3  2 

Do.  do.  for  IT  0 2    0  0 

Do,Ao.fOT  NF 4    4  8 

Do.  do.  Uckington....    0    9  0 

Cinderford  16    0  7 

Do.  for  IT*  O 2    14  0 

Do.  foriVP 8    0  0 

Coleford   23  19  10 

Do.for  Wit  O 1    0  0 

45  14  & 
Lose  Depntation    Ez- 
penaea, ftc 2    8  5 

43    9  0 

Glnncester 21    8  9 

Do.  forlF&O 2    0  0 

Do.  Sunday  School  for 
Mr  Thommn*»  School, 

CanurooHM 5    0  0 


Gloucester—  eontinued. 


£  «.  d. 


Do.  do.  for  Mr  ffender- 

ion*s  School,  BctiHe- 

phO,  Jamaica 8    0    0 

Do.   do.    for    Orphan 

under    Mr     Bobb*, 

Jeuore 6    0    0 

Do.  do.  for  NP,  India  12  0  0 
Wotton  under  Edge ... .    600 


East  Gloucestorshire  AoxiUary— 

Ascott  and  Leafleld  ....  1  17    0 

Blockley 10  18    2 

Burford    S    5    8 

Campdea 6    9    tf 

Bourton-on-the- Water  ••  21  18    I 

Do.  for  TTfr  0  10    0 

Qrencester 16    2    8 

Do.  forJfP 1    0    S 

Lechlade 1  16    8 

Uaiseyhampton 8  10    • 

MUton 11  12    6 

Da.  for  W4^0 114 

Do.  for  if  P    0    7* 

Naunton  and  Gnitlng  . .  81    9    1 

Do.for  W±0    1    8    4 

Do,forJVP I    4   2 

Stow.on-tlie-WoId  ....  1 2  IS    5 

Do.for  W9tO   1    1    0 

Do.lorJVP   ISO 

Winchcombe 9  13   8 


isa  7  8 
Lass  expenses  ft  amount 

acknowledged  before..  ST    9  8 

80  18  0 


BAMTCBItS. 

AndoTer 17  11  8 

Do.for  W^O 1    »  0 

Barton  aufo 0  10  0 

Crookbam 2    8  0 

Do.forifP 0  IS  6 

Freshwater,  I.  of  W I  10  0 

Do.for  IF  ft  0 0    6  0 

Do.forJ^P   0    9  3 

2    0  3 

Less  aokuowledged  be- 
fore     S    0  0 


0    5    8 
Ryde,  Christ  Church. ...    0  19   8 

Do. forlfftO   ......    2    0    0 

Do.     Sunday     School 
George    Street,    for 

NP 1  14    4 

Southern      District      of 
Southern     Association 
Baptist  Sunday  bchool 
Mission  Union — 
For  Ram  Kanto,  Dacca    4  10   0 
Do.  for  do./orU'atelUmg 

expentei  5    0    0 

Do.  for  Duro  Came- 

room 4  10    0 

Wallop 7.  8    7 

Do.  for^'P 0    6    T 

Whitchurch     6  7   8 

Htssron]>sBr&i. 

Gorsley    8  10    7 

Leominster  0   0   0 
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£  «.  d. 

LonufaoM,  ZioivGhflial..  tO  U    7 
Do^htWatO  ......    0    »    6 

D9.tor ITF 0  1»   0 

VMOTcimrch    f  19    2 

Do.f0r  W&O 1    t    • 

D«.  TioDichteM ^    I  17  10 

Boa,  Broad  Street 8  II    6 

De.lbr  WAO  1    6    0 

Staosbtteh 18    9 


Hn»roitDUH»K. 

BUMp  Siortford    19    1  6 

Hemel  Henpstead,  VkT' 

loveaCh«p«l fl  l!V  9 

Ifo.tor  Wh  0 9    a  0 

Do.    tot    tuopori    <tf 

orpkani  at  Jtuor*, ,    %    '1  \ 

Hitehin, Salem  Chisel..  40  14  10 

Do.  for  Intallv  Sdiool    4    0  0 

St.  Aibana  S4    9  I 

D0.ftrjrp »    4  3 

Tfing,  Kew  MiU 20    Oil 

Do.  Tabernacle 0  13  3 

Watfori    -17    0  4 

Do.  for  IT  ijfrO 4  12  6 

HvXTIXaOOHSBUUK. 

Oirotd,for  ITii  a 0    5  6 


Sdvadere    2    6  0 

Guit«rtary 30    1  10 

Do.for  nr&  a 1    0  0 

Do.fariir/' 0    5  0 

D^.itT Africa   14    8  8 

Craylbrd,  for  If  ft  O. . . .     110  0 

Dartlord 10  0 

Do.for  ITftO   1  10  0 

Deal , 14    0  » 

Eythorae..... .........  90    8  8 

Do.forJVP 4    0  2 

Do.far  ITfcO   1    0  0 

Paveraham 3    I  2 

Fdkestotie,  Salem  Chapel   8    7  9 

ForeatHii: 26    4  4 

Lee    37  19  1 

Ho.  for  India 2    2  0 

Uwiflharaltoad 34    7  9 

Ifaidstoae,   King  Stoeat  13    1  4 

Do.forTT&O   8    3  0 

Xarvata  28  11  8 

Do.  terC^ma........    5    5  9 

Do.  for  Orphan  under 

Mr.  HoUt,  Je$$ore    9    4  0 

BamagAte    18  19  6 

Do.  for  Mn.  Kerry"** 

Native  G'lrW  School  27  18  3 

9t.  Pfeter'a 0  15  8 

Sandhmvt   6  18  3 

Do.  for  IT  &  0 2    9    0 

Smardea 8    16 

StaplelRirtC 5    5  0 

Woolwleli,  Qneen  8treet| 

pcrT.lLM.A 7  M  0 


liyerpool    contimnod* 

£  a.  d. 
Do.    for  Mr.    Q.  W. 

Thornton,  Africa  ..  3  10  0 
Tyb.toit SckooljBahatKatl  10  0 
Do.  for  do.,  MakawiUa, 

Cevlom • 

Do.  for  do.,  Satamuk- 

la-Mar,  Jamaica., 
Do.  for  Calabar  Intti- 

ttUion,  Jamaica   . , 
Do.  Everton  (Ifelah). . 


0    0 


5    0    0 


7 
6 


0 
5 


flkachester  and  Stlford 

Aoxiltarr 11    8  10 

Do.  York  Street 24    3  1 

Do.        do.  for  TF  &  0    3    0  0 

Do.       do.  k>e  N  P..    0    5  6 

Do.  Oroevenor  Street  75    5  2 

Do.       do.  for  WBtO    4    0  0 

Do.  Uoien  Chapel.... 40)    5  9 

Do.       do.  for  IF  &  0  12    4  6 

Do.       do.  for ^' P....    17  6 

Do.do.forJir/>,^araan2    0  0 

Do.  West  Gorton  Braach  2  12  4 
Do.  Harparhey  Chapel 

(moiety)  15    0  0 

Do.  Round  Ch.,  Efery 

Street   16    1  0 

Do.  WelahOhapel....    2    9  0 

Do.        do.torNP,...    9  17  4 

Do.  Gorton 1  18  9 

Do.  Salford»  Gl  Geocge 

Street   45  15  8 

Do.  do.  for  IT  ft  0  2  5  3 
Do.    Strctford,  Uoiaik 

Chapel  £dge  Lane..  18    2  11 

646  17  9 
lioaa  esqtenaes  and  amount 

adlUM>wledged  before  ..211    8  0 

434    9  2 


Sonthport    2    2  0 

Tottlebank  6  16  6 

Do.  for  W  ttO 0  IS  9 

DoiforilTP 1    8  5 

Wlgan,  Kins  Street  ....  2  14  0 

Do.forJV'P 0  10  4 


LA^fcaeHiBS. 

BarroW'in*THime8>  .... 

Insldp 

Do.  for  IF  ft  0 

liTerpool,  Myrtle  Street 
Javenile  Society,  for 
Mr.  amUA,  Delhi  .. 


1 
8 

0 


I 

17 
10 


12  10    0 


EAtT  LAstcASHiaa  Umoii. 

Accrinffton 51  17  10 

Do.  tor  NP I  17  11 

Do.  for  IF&O 3  12    2 

Baonp,  Ebeneier  ......  10    0    0 

Do.  Zion 9    2    4 

Blaekborn  10    0    0 

BrievcUffe 5    7    0 

Bornley   21    4    I 

Bary 14    8    6 

Do.  for  Jiible  Woman, 

Jeuort 8    0    0 

Do.  for  C%tna 0    5    0 

Clooilhfold 15    6    9 

Darwen    5    6    6 

Doals    3  10    0 

Goodshaw   13    4    9 

Do.  for  W*0 0  15    0 

Haslinirden,  Pleasant  St.  16    8  11 

Do.  for  WieO  2    0    0 

Do.  Bury  Road 19  15  10 

Do.  do.  for  YfitO  ..     1  15    6 

Lnmb  4  10    0 

Padiham 18    2    5 

Bamsbottom 11    5    8 


Sabden 28  17  5 

Do.  for  Wi^O  1    0  0 

Sunnyaide    %    0  3 

Watarbarn 4    0  0 

281  18  8 
Leas  ezpenae^  and  ainomit 

acknowledgadbeflM»..260  10  6 

81    9  9 
Lea*  amount  xemitted  too 

lata   1    9  9 


80    9    0 


LiicEBTxamBa. 

kaOBj 17  15  6 

Blaby  and  Whetatone  ..948 

Connteathorpe   6    7  0 

Bnabande  Boeirortb . . . .     1  11  3 

Monka  Kirby  and  PaiUon   3  17  10 

Melton  Mowbray   2    S  2 

Leicester,  BelTOh:  St. ...  173  13  7 

Do.  Harrey  Lane....    9    4  2 

Do.  Thorpe  Street....     2    9  G 

Do.  Victoria  Chnrch . .  106    0  o 

Do.    do.  for  IF  ft  O. .  10    0  0 

Do.    do.  for  ^/».D«Mi  35    0  0 

Do.  Charles  Street....  12  19  ft 

Sheepahed 13  15  o 

Satton-ln-the-Elms  and 

Cosby  3    8  10 

Do.  for  ^P 0  15  2 

3^7    6  4 
Leas  vrptxoKi  and  amount 

acknowledged  before.. 223    4  4 

174    3  0 


Lx^iGOLNaamL 

Beaten.  Salem  Chapel  ..817 

Bonme 0  15    0 

Grantham    0  18    0 

Do.  foriiri>   1  12  10 

Gfeat  Orimaby.    Upper 

Burgess  Street   13  16    9 

Horncasele 15  15    7 

Do.  for  IF  ^O 0  10    0 

Lincoln    18    5    1 

Da  for  TTftO 1  12    'i 


NoaroLK. 

Aylsham 2  10  7 

Bacton 1     1  6 

Buxton 8    7  9 

Do.tor  JITP 0  15  6 

Do.  for  Mr.  Thomson's 

School,    CamfToons    0  18  9 

Dereham 13  10  6 

Diss - 7    0  7 

Do.  for  IF  ft  0  1  16  6 

Downham    8    9  9 

Fakenham  15  IS  0 

Foulsham    7    6  6 

Ingham    36    5  0 

Kenninghall 4    5  9 

.Mundesley 13  6 

Neatishead 1    3  0 

Norwich 27    4  5 

Do.St.Mary'a 176  19  4 

Do.  do.  for  IF  ft  0....  16    9  7 
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Monrich — continued, 

£  a.  4. 
Do.  do.  for  NP  under 
Jfr.  WUliamM,  Cal^ 

eutta 19  19  1 

Do.  St.  Clement!  ....  U  12  6 

Do.  do.  for  H^ ft  0....     114  6 
Do.  do.  for  euppwrt  of 
F.  Wheeler  Jfath,  at 

Serampore    College    6    0  0 

Salhooae 1    0  0 

Sazlingbam 1    3  0 

Bwaffham.... 30    0  0 

Thetford  4  13  10 

Do.  forTT&O. 0    5  0 

Do.foriVP 0  17  7 

Wontead 12  16  4 

Do.  for   Mr,  Fuller's 

School f    Cameroons    S  16  11 


426  11    3 
Leu  expenses  and  amount 
acknowledged  before . .  1 43  19    9 


282  11    6 


NoaTBAMPTOiraniKB. 

Kettering,  for JVP i  il    i 

Stanwick 2  10  10 

Do.foriVP 0  19    8 


KOKTHUUBKaLAIIS. 

Borwick-on.Tweed    .,,,16    8  8 

Do.  forlT&O   1  16  0 

Broomley .,,.     2    2  9 

Do.  Broomhangh  ....    0  11  10 

Newcastle,  Be wicke  St. .  48  13  0 

Bo.  Rye  Hill I4  15  3 

Do.  do.  for  IT  ft  O    . .    2  10  7 

Do.do.forT 10  0 

North  Shields 16    6  6 


102    3    7 
Less  expenses  andamoont 
acknowledged  before..  30    8    0 


72    0    7 


NorrncoHAXSHXui. 

Nottingham,  Derbj  Road    0  11  0 

Satton-on-Trent    2  14  3 

Do.  forlF^O 0  10  6 


OzroBDSHXBje. 

HookNorton  5  17  7 

Do,  for  Wit  0   0  16  2 

Do.  foriJTP on  0 

Oxford,  New  Road 14    2  7 

Do.  forlT^O   2  10  4 

Do.  for  Mr.  IF.  Wenger, 

Calcutta 4  12  6 

Do.Headington,ror(io.    1    2  1 

Thame 2    7  3 


RVTLAM]). 


Oakham  .., 
Uppingham 


2    9    7 
2    2    0 


SHBOrSHXlUt. 

£  •. 

Oswestrj 7    8 

Do.  forfTfcO 1    0 

Do.  for  NP 0  17 

Shrewsbury,  Glaremont 

Street   2  16 


STArromiMOiKB. 


BUston 

Brleri«]rHUl,fBriVP 


d. 
0 
0 
0 


SOKHUSTSHIBB. 

Bath,  Somerset  Street . .  38  7  4 
Do  Ebeneser  Chapel  7  0  10 
Do.  Tiverton 4  18    1 


50    6    3 


Less  Expenses  and  amount 
acknowledged  before..  27    6    6 

23    0    9 


Bristol,  on  account   ....  25  0  0 

Do.  Buckingham  Chpl. 

for  W&O 7  2  7 

Do.  King  Street,  for  do.    4  0  0 

Do.  City  Road,  for  <fo.    3  0  0 

Chard    14  8  7 

Do.  for  TT^O 2  0  0 


CUXDDAR   AMD  STATIOJCS. 

Cheddar 12  12    9 

Winscombe 14  18    1 

Do.  for  IT*  O   1  10    0 

Do.«wiVP 2    7    3 

Rooksbridge  7    6    2 

Wedmore 6    8  10 

Mark I  16    8 

CriokhauL. 1    4  10 

Allerton 4    0    0 

Highbridge 2    4    4 

56    7  11 

Lees  expenses  and  amount 
acknowledged  before..  28  13    6 

27  14    6 


Crewkeme 3    7    0 

Hatch,forJVP 0    4    0 

Hinehead 7    2  10 

Stogumber 1  16    6 

Taunton,  Silver  Street. .  12    6    5 

Do.  forJTP 2  II     8 

Do.  North  Newton....  1    0    0 
Watehet  and  Williton  ..671 

Wellington 12  19    0 

Do.for  Jir  P S  10    0 

46  16    6 
LcM  expenses 0   9    0 

45    7    6 

Weston  -  Super  -  Hare, 

Bristol  Road,  Ibr  ir^O    3    3    0 
TeoTll 28    4  II 

Do.,  for  jR.  Jamee,  in 
Intolly School    ....    6    0    0 


11 

6 


10 
0 


£  ».  d 

Coaeley.Protldenee,...    9   8  9 

Do.,  Darkhonse 14  12  9 

Do.,  Ebeneser   8  18  3 

Hanlej,  New  Street ....  12    2  19 

Netherton  7    0  0 

Princes  End,  Tipton....    9    8  8 

63    8    1 

Less  Expenditure  and 
Amount  acknowledged 
before 22    8    S 

40  19  10 

WestBromwich 10    0    0 

Wolverhampton,  Watei^ 
loo  Road 10  10   0 


SUfVOLK. 

Aldebnrgh  2  18  S 

Do.,  for  IT^O 0  14  8 

Bildesfeon 1    I  0 

Bures 4    8  8 

Bury  St.  Edmunds 40    8  3 

Do.,  for  W^Q 2  10  0 

Do.,  Villages 1    6  6 

Clare 2  10  0 

BarlSoham 0    6  6 

Eye  11    6  10 

FYtimsden   1  13  6 

Do.,  for  IT  ^O 0  10  0 

Ipswich,  Stoke  Green  . .  23    T  9 

Do.  do.,for  JVP   ....    8    8  0 

Do.,  Turret  Green....  47    6  7 

Do.   do,  for  W±0,,    2  10  0 

l>o.   do.tforyp  ....  10    8  1 

RatUesden   2    8  0 

Stradbrook 7    0  0 

Walton 2    5  0 


173    6    8 


Leas  expeoditara  and 
amoant  acknowledged 
before 63  17    3 


119    9    6 


SUBBBT. 

Guildford,     Oommereial 

Road  Sunday  School..  10  6 
Kingston-on-Thames  ..22    6  10 

Do.,for  WdtO 3    0  0 

Richmond  Lecture  Hall      10  6 

Upper  Norwood 46    7  6 


SUBBBZ. 

BatUe 2  18  3 

Do.,for  W^O 0  16  0 

Do.,forJVP   1    8  1 

Brighton,  Grand  Parade   14    S  7 

Do.       do.,forTr^O    10  0 

Do.       do.,  for  irp..    2  It  9 

Do.,  Queen  Square...,  38    4  6 

Do.       io,,forWJtO    1  10  0 

Chichester 1  19  0 

Ha8tiBgsa]id8t.Leonards44  12  2 

Do.,  for  ir^O 4    9  4 

Do.,liarChina 110 


1    0  10 
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LeaoaiiHCUm ft  16  9 

Do.,  daieodon  Gh.  ..  47  18  10 

Do.       do.,toieW^O  7    1  9 

Do.,  Warwick  Street..  8    3  7 

Rosby 6  13  S 

Do.,lbrVr^O 0    8  5 

Do'fforirp  1    8  0 

Warwick,  Castle  Hill  ..  9    9  8 

Do.,forWJtO 1  IS  9 

WnTiioBSL4in>. 

Kendal 2    1  o 


WiLTBBIXS. 

Bradibrd-on-ATon,  Zion 

Chapel 7  1ft  3 

Bromhara,  for  if  P  ....  0    ft  8 

Oalae   ft    3  4 

OonhanOfEbenenrChpl.  11  IS  6 

Damerbam,  for  TTft  0..  0    5  0 

Do.  Rockboume   ....  1    0  o 

Helksham  I6  17  3 

SwiDdoa 19  16  3 

Do.  for  W8t  0 I    1  1 

Trowbridj^e 8  15  6 

Wintcrtlow 3    6  4 


WoBcnrmaHnui. 

BromeKTOTe,WoreeBterSt.  3  18  0 

Dodlex,  New  Street....  10    9  7 

Eveaham 0  13  7 

Do.  forTTfcO 1     5  0 

Stourbridge 4    5  0 

Woreeeter   3    0  0 

ToaXBHIRX. 

Bamaley 13    8  10 

Do.  for  into  13  0 

DctOrlfF 0    8  4 

Do.  for  Jir.P.  Mohendro 

JfatA       Choridery^ 

underMr,Anderaon, 

Jenore 15    0  0 

38  19  3 
Leii  aoMmnt  acknow- 

ledgedbefore SO   0  0 

8  19  9 

Bingley 11    3  3 

Do.lbr  W%lO   1    0  0 

Bishop  Burton 11    4  9 

Do.forTrfcO  0    9  6 

Bradford,  Westgate  ....  84  15  3 

Do.  for  TTftO  7  10  0 

Do.  New  Leeds  S.  Sch.    5    0  0 

Do.  Slon  Chapel 77    7  11 

Do.  do.  for  Berampore    110 
Do.  do.  forNF  Thakoor 

DoityApra IS    0  0 

Do.  da  for  Ifr.  Thomson, 

CamerocHt 10    0  0 

Do.  Trlaity  Chapel  ..  17  11  0 

Do.  do.  for  TTftO....    3    0  0 

Do.  Hallfleld  Chapel..  54    8  3 

Do.  do.  forlT&O    ..    8  10  0 


299    0    4 
.580 

393  13    4 


£  «. 

Bramley 19  11 

Do.for  Ff&O   0  16 

Halifax,  Trinity  Road..  83    9 
Hebden  Bridf(e,for  TTftO    1    0 

Hnddersfleld 6    5 

Keishlej.for  JfP 0  19 

Leeds,  Sonth  Parade. ...  11  10 

Do.  for  W  Sc  O 6    0 

Do.TorkRoad 8    0 

Do.WoodhonseCarr..    0    7 

Do.Oisett  1    6 

Do.  Chapel  Fold 3    0 

Do.  Bnrley  Road  ....    3    7 

Do.  Cliff  Road 4    0 

lindleyOaks 6    9 

Lockwood    63  14 

Do.  for  W  Sc  0  5    0 

Mlddlesborongh 7  16 

Milnsbridge 0  10 

Bawdon    I    7 

Do.for  Wit  0  1    0 

Rotherham 4  19 

Do.  for  WSc  0    0  16 

Do.forJfP 1    4 

ScarborooKh,  Ist  Church  17    8 

Do.  Albemarle  Chapel    8  14 

Sheffield,  Townhead  St.  35  17 

Do.for  WScO 6    0 


d. 
7 
3 

10 
0 
9 
0 
3 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
6 
0 
1 
C 

10 
0 
6 
3 
4 
7 

10 
7 
0 


NORTH  WALES. 

Aioon   0    7 

Amlwch 9    7 

Beanmaris 6  18 

Belan    0  17 

Bethanla 0  18 

Bodedern 0  14 

Bryasiencyn 3  13 

CaergeUog  1  12 

Capelgwyn 0  19 

Capelnewjdd 0  18 

Cemaes 4  10 

Qaerwen o  15 

Garregfawr 1    Q 

Holyhead,  Bethel 34    3 

Do.  Hebron 0    0 

Do.  Shiloh 1  18 

Do.  New  Park  Street    2    2 

Uandegfan 4    0 

Llanddeosant 113 

Llanikchraith 4  18 

Llanfiiir   1    4 

Uaagefoi 4    0 

Llangoed 6    0 

Fencarneddaa 0  15 

Pensam  3    3 

Rhosybol ft  12 

Rhydwyn 4  17 

Sardte  1    i 

Soar 4  12 

Traetheoeh 2    0 

104    5 
Less  Local  Home  IGorion 
and  expenses 55    9 

48  16 


0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
9 
0 
6 
4 
0 
9 
0 
0 
8 
3 
8 
4 
0 
4 
6 
10 
8 
0 
9 
6 
3 
2 
6 
0 
0 
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GUtNABTOirSHimi. 

Bethesda,TabenMde   ..860 

BonUyni 3  10  10 

Oaersalem,  Morlk  Neria    1  16    4 
Gapel-y-bdrdd    8  19    6 


£  •.  rf. 
Camarron,  Caersalem  . .    6  18    0 

Gam,  Dolbenmaen 4    0    0 

GU&ch 15    0 

Llandndno 9    0    7 

Llanfairfoehan    3    0    0 

Llanhaiam 3    5    0 

Llanllyfln.. 5    14 

PvUheli   15  10    1 

Rhoshirwaen,    Bethesda    0  IS    3 
T^ddysion 3    18 


DnfBioHsmBS. 

Abergele 4  10  0 

Bent  Newydd 0    5  9 

Brymbo,  Tftbemacle....  3    8  6 

Do.  English  Chapel  ..076 
Cefomawr,  Tabernacle.  .339 

Do.  Zlon 14  0 

Carmel,  Fron 0  16  9 

Coedpoeth, Tabernacle..  0  13  4 

Codan 0  13  6 

Denbigh  7    0  0 

Gefail-y-Rhyd    ........  3    9  8 

Olynceiriog 2  10  ft 

Llanddogget    1  10  0 

Llanddalas l    2  3 

Llandyraog 0    4  4 

UanefVdd 0    8  6 

Uanelidan  2    7  4 

Llanfhir,  Dyffryn  Olwydd  0    3  8 

Uangemw 1    2  2 

UangoIIen  and  Glyndy- 

ITMwy 8  10  0 

Llangollen,  English  Ch..  ft    4  3 

Do.tmNP 1     1  2 

LISBrhaidr  17  6 

Uanrwst 4    0  0 

Moelfre 7    3  4 

Moss,  Salem   0  14  0 

Do.,  for  ITftO 0    3  I 

Noddfa  Garth 119  0 

Rnthin 2  18  6 


FLlMTBHiai. 

BaglUt 1    8  7 

Helygen  0  10  4 

Holywell 7  13  6 

Llanelwy 0  19  0 

Llxwm 0    8  4 

Milwr   0    6  7 

Penyfiron 0    8  4 

Penygolll o  15  10 

Rhaddlan 3    0  6 

Rhyl !    1  0 

Do.,foriirp   0  15  ft 

Trenddyn.... 0  10  9 


MBBXONXrBSHXKI. 

Bala 2    2    0 

Cefncymera,  Salem  ....  1    0    0 

Cynwydd l    5  11 

Cerwen i    g    6 

Dolgelley 3  12    0 

Llanwohllyn 2    10 

Pandyrcapel  3    8  10 

Tre'rddol 13    9 


MOMTOOlUBTSUm  K. 

Benlah.... 3    0    0 

Cwmborilan 16    0 
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£  f.  d. 

Uanfelr,  CaereUiioo.uid 

UanUngan  ...• d    7  9 

Llaofyilin  and  Bethel  ..    4  18  6 

Do.,f6^^/'  0  11  4 

NewClupel S  18  4 

Newtown 20    1  0 

Do,  for  China    10  0 

Rhyd/elln 3  12  0 

Bhydwen,  Slon 10  0 

BtaylitUe 1    0  0 

Taljwen,  Slon  o  17  10 

49    3  9 

Less  expeiiiet 0  12  o 

48  10  9 


SOUTH  WALEB, 

Bbsci(90cs:shi  as. 

Breoon « 10  6 

Do.i  Kensington  Ch.    .    3    0  0 

Do.,  WatergabCjfor  iy/»    1  10  1 
Uanflhangel,         Uerhel 

Lower  Obapel 0    6  0 

Do^Zoar 0   12  6 

Llangynidr 3    0  3 

Llanwrtydd,  Skm I    8  4 

Do.,S«lem 0  18  8 

Maesyberllan 4    8  18 

Namyffln..^...* 6  12  6 

Pantecellyn 4     4  0 

Pisgah 0  18  1 

Pontestyll    1    %  6 


CA^PVUveirjtE. 

Aberystwlth   ,,,,,  10   S    8 

D«.,fprJ)rP 0    8    I 

Qardlgao #39  11    0 

Penrhyococh,  IIoreh.<.«    14    0 

Penyparc , 15    6 

Varwlck  1  U  10 

G  AEMABTBCMSHIB  B. 

Aberdoftr 3    3   6 

Bwl^oewydi     8  14    8 

Oaio  Bethel 1    8    0 

Do.  Salesi    3    t    6 

Gross  Inn,  Bbeneaer  ....  4    8    6 

Ownda 3  18    6 

Gwmfelfn 3    6    0 

Owmifor   »    7    1 

Owmsamdda 1    0  U 

ElimPark   6  10    0 

Fellnfoel.  Adolam 11  J8  11 

Fenyside 3    6    0 

Pynon  Henry 3    8    4 

Kidwelly 1  14    0 

Lanstephan 19    7 

LlandUo   S  11    2 

UandoTcry,  Bbeseser  . .  110    4 

Uaoedy,  Sardis 1  12    4 

Ltonelly,  Bethel 13    8    3 

Do.  Oreenfleld    .38    2  10 

Do.  do.  for  Who,,.,  3  17    2 

Do.  do.  fo^^^i> 3  11  tO 

f>o.  Horeb  «•  1  J^    0 

D9.  ZIon  i4   ^    6 

IiUmOnydd 10    3 

Llangenech 3  13    6 

LIang7ndeym,  Bethel  . .  7    4  10 

Llanaoa,  Mswsa 6    9  10 

Uwynbendj  7    6    8 

If awr Winer 4  IT    7 


£  fl.    d. 

Maesteg 1    o  0 

Mydrlm  Salem  il    0  0 

Newcastle  Emlyo 0  18  2 

Fembrey,  Betblehem   . .    0  16  6 

PenybontLlandissul....    10  0 

Penrhyncoch 0  10  0 

Ponibyrhyd,  Betbleliem    1  18  6 
Rhydarganaa,  Horeb   .,186 

St.  Clears 7  18  0 

Sittim   5  11  4 


GLAMOBOAJWaiMe. 

(hntrihfvilumt  Uf»ard$  tkt  eotUj^U 
ed^fation  of  a  nativt  preaeh^r,  sMtM- 
rani  tehoolt  ffc,  ui  Morlaif,  Brit- 
tmkf,  tnmmmtUd  through  Rev.  Dr. 
7kem««,  Potttifpool. 

Sobsoriptions. 

Fridiord,  B«T.Dr.,Z<lan- 

goUen 16  0 

Thomas,  Her.  Dr.,  Ponty- 

pool 10  0 

Todd,  Key.  J.  W.,  London   16  0 

CoUeetloos. 

Abemant 0    8  8 

Anion Toagwynlas    ....    0    5  0 

Berthlwyd  0  10  6 

Cwmdare 0  14  9 

CaerphiUy  1  10  3 

Dlnas    0  10  3 

Gellygaer 0  10  0 

Hengoed 1  18  0 

Hirwaen  0   A  b 

Heolyfelin    1    0  0 

LaiAwit  Yaidre 18  6 

Llwydooed  0    4  6 

Porth    1     I  0 

Ehydfelen   6    9  5 

BhcsDdda 0    6  8 

RhynneySaron 0    6  10 

Tnytlw/d 0  13  7 

14  15  0 

Lass  expenses... •••.«..    1  15  0 

18    0  0 

AbarawiB 3  10  6 

Abeivaaaid 1    0  ft 


Abbkdabs  Distbicj. 

Aberaman,  Gwawr 8    3 

Aberdare,  Calvary 90   6 

Do.    Carxnel,   fngUab 
ChBpel  w.......^.......   8    8 

Do.  Mill  Street 9    7 

Do.  PontbmnUwyd  ..2   7 

Do.  Oadlys 3  17 

Do.YDrslwyd 11    2 

Gwmbaeh,  BotlMtnia....    6    1 

Ua«rylUacJ\.S«lem...,    1  &0 

Monntaln  Ash,  Nazareth     4  19 

Do»,&hoe 11    0 

81  18 
expenses... 1    7 

80  11 


10 
0 

1 

0 

1 

8 
9 

8 
0 
9 
0 


10 
6 


Blaekniill,  FiBnm  1    8   0 


£  «. 

Bridgend,  Hope  Chapel     11  18 
J>o.,Bohamah.......«    I    6 

Caerphilly   10    9 

Caersalem  Newydd  ....  10    1 

Cardiff,  Bethany   27  16 

Do.  do.  for  TT^O....    8    0 
Do.     Bethel,     Mount 

Stoart  Square 83  10 

Do.  SUoam  DocIes  ....    1  13 

Do.  Tabernacle 37    9 

Do.Salem 9    3 

Do.  6o.  tor  Jf  P 6    4 

Do.  Tredegarrille  ....  47  18 
Do.  do. for  IT ^O....    2    2 

Cwmaron,  Penuel 6    4 

DaSion  0  18 

Cwmberllan,  LIbaniu  ..     1  14 
DinaaLandore   ........    9    0 

Dowlais.  Caersalem  ....    9    J 

Do.  forCAtfia 1    b 

Do.  Moriah 4  11 

Glya  Neath,  Betbel  ....  4  2 
Hirwaen, Hamoth.....*  2  18 
Llantrissant^ Tabor  ....    0    9 

Liys&en 3    7 

ICaaatge,  Bethel 0  16 

MerthyrTydTil,Ainon..    0  18 

Do.  Ebenezer 7  14 

Do.  Tabernacle 4  11 

Do.  Zion 22    5 

Do.  do.foriyi* 2    2 

Neath,  Betbaa/...«.v.^.    8  14 
Do.  Tabernacle  ......    7    5 

Do.  do.  for  jr  iP «    6 

Ptontyrch,  PoniMl 1  16 

Penydarren,  Elim(2yrs)  4k  19 
Pontypridd,  T«bemacle      4    8 

BesoiTon,  Sardis 0  16 

Shoodda 1    3 

Do.forJVP 0    7 

Do.  Ystrad  Nebo 1  10 

Do.  do.  for  A^/*  .«••••    1    7 

Swansea,  Bethesda 45    1 

Do.  Monnt  Pleaaisit  ..  34  IS 

Do.  York  Place 13    7 

Do.  dofor  IT^O  ....    2  14 

Do.   PliUadelptila  Ch.    3    5 

Tongwynlas, Aioon  ..•«    %  16 

Do.Salem  1  11 

Treherbert, Bethany....    2  11 

Do.Ubanns 8  11 

Treorki 3  13 

Troedyrhiw ,.    1  19 

Wanntrodan  Ararat ....    114 

YnysfeUn   I    1 

Tstalyfera  Caemlem   ..    0  1ft 
Do.,  Zoar 3    8 


0 
0 
11 
10 
3 
6 

1 

0 
10 

1 

3 
0 
0 
4 
0 
3 
• 
0 
0 

1 

0 

» 

0 
0 

0 

4 
0 

z 

7 
8 
4 
7 
6 
4 
» 
8 
8 
• 
5 
0 
6 
6 
8 
9 
5 
0 
0 
0 
9 
9 
0 
0 
9 
0 
» 
2 


Abeceam 5   7  4 

Argoed U    7  6 

Basaalee,  Bethel    5  18  6 

Bedwtts 2    8  2 

Blaenaa  Gweot........    6    0  0 

Blae&aTon,  Uoreb  «.«..    8  19  5 

Do.  Engn^  Chapel  ..  18    7  3 

Do.  Ebenexer  Chapel    4  18  0 

Do.     do.  foriirp  ....    18  0 

Caerleon 1  13  6 

Gaatletown ..^16    0  0 

Qendle 8  17  U 

Darecfelen 2  10  0 

Ebbw  Vale,  Nebo 4  18  0 

Do.  Brynbyfryd^^..^.    5  14  6 

Llanellj  8    9  8 

Llaaweiurth 7  10  3 

Macacwmwr,  English  Ch.    1    2  0 
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Magor 7    6  3 

Malndee 2  12  4 

Nantyiflo t     1  6 

Nash    16  7 

Newbridge.  Benlah  ....    6    8  6 

Do.  English  Chapel  . .    3  14  24 

Do.  do.for^P I     2  i 

Newport^  Gomiaerdal  St.   3  17  6 

Do.  Ch»rl68  Street  ..    4  14  • 

Do.  Temple ...•  16    0  0 

New  TredegMT,  Saron  ..    i  12  2 

PontlottTD,  Zoar   1    0  0 

Blaca 2  19  9 

Rhymnay,  Jeroaalem  ..206 

Do.  Fenael 8  18  o 

St.Bride'f , 3    7  9 

Do.fm  NP..,,....j..    1     1  6 

St.  ttetlooa 6  12  € 

Sirhowgr»  OauBel 4  19  4 

Tabor    6    8  6 

Ta&rnanbach,  Biloam . .    0    3  10 

Do.foriirp 0    6  2 

TInali 6   6  7 

Do.  foTjRTP    1  16  1 

Tredegar,  Ifii^gJiah  Gbpl.    6  IS  0 

Do.  Siloh 12  10  10 

Tydee,  Bethwda   11    0  0 

Uik  .^ • 2    0  0 

WhStebrook I    0  0 

236    2  la 
i  14  « 


234    8  10 


«....  1  11    9 

BlaMioonl«,*.« 9    7    9 

Do. iBriir^.^. .,..«..  3  19  M 

BlMnffoa...««^....«.^.  9   «    a 

Blaenllyn 7  19    7 

Do.lMriV/*.... 2    4  10 

Blaenywattn  ,,,,,.,,..  13  U    9 

Do.  for  Jir^.*. .......  0  1«  II 

CMrsalem 4  17    8 

Do.  ferir^O    0  10    « 

Cilfowyr  and  Bamoth  ..  8  11  II 

GUrbeaton,  Oannei  ....  4    1    9 

Dinas Cross, Tabor  ....  6    1    1 

Do.for/f>dia 0  19    6 

Do.for^tna 0  19    6 


£  a.    d. 

Fishguard   8  14    1 

Do.  for  if/' 0  11  11 

GcUy 2  17    9 

Do.  foriVi* 1  14    5 

Gerlzim   6    8  10 

Oroesgoch  7  IS    I 

UanaoDy    .^ 4    0    6 

Haverfordwest,  Bill  Park  23  8  11 

Hermon 9  14    7 

Jabez    5  19    7 

Do.  for  WJt  0 0  12    0 

Letterstone..... 0  15    0 

LUnglofEm 8    1  10 

3£aeDcloeliog,Uoreb....  14    0 

Monachlo^dda, Bethel..  6    0    0 

Newport 7    7    6 

Newton    4  16    0 

Pennnel  Rock 2    8    6 

Puncbeaton    1  18    1 

Rhj-dwllym 11    2    0 

Bfc.  D»Tid'a,  Sion  3    6    6 


Radxobskxbk. 

Bwlchysamaa 6    6  0 

CefopMl 0  10  0 

Elan  Vale,  Bethany  ....  0  12  8 

Franksbridge 0  12  8 

Gravel 6    3  0 

Maesyrhelem 6    1  1 

Moriah..... 0    8  6 

Nantgwyn 6   6  0 

Nantywellan 0  10  1 

Painscastle 0    6  8 

Prcsteign 6  13  7 

Do.  for  Wd:  0 0  13  6 

Do.foTiVP  i     4  11 

Bhayader    0  14  11 

Rock 1  12  0 

Velindre 2    9  0 

Newbridge 3    4  3 

38    2  7 

Less  expenses 16  0 


86  17    7 


£  «.  d, 

SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen    12    H  6 

Edinburgh. Dablin  St..    8!l  10  1 

Do.forifr,£lliSyIeM$ore  6    0  0 
Do.  North   Richmond 

Street    2    0  0 

Do.  do.  for  IT  «fc  0 1    0  0 

Do.  do.  for  Jir.T/MKUoUf 

Vr.  Africa 6    0  0 

Do.  Charlotte  Chapel, 

Rose  Street 29  18  11 

Do.  do.for  ir^  0....     113  4 

Do.  Duncan  Street....  10    2  10 

Do.  do.  for iV^ /*......    6    4  6 

Glasgow   26  14  O- 

Do.  I  ohn  Street 11    0  0 

Do.  Baronial  Hall  ....    3    8  0 

Do.  Bath  Street  ......     12  0 

Do.  Blackfrlan  fitreet  31    0  0 

Do.  N.  Frederick  £tr.  12    6  8 

Do.  Hope  Street HI    3  10 

Do. do. ioritr />.«....    6    l  8 

Greenock 33  12    7 

Do.  for  Tr&  0   I  15  0 

Do.forjyi» 8  16  5 

Inrlne 4    6  0 

Paisley,  Storie  Street  ..460 
Ftorth 12  10   0 


IRELAND. 

Ballemena  2  0  0 

Baabndge   6  2  3 

Belfast. 9  17  4 

Do.    Victoria  Hall    ...  6  6  a 

Do.    Ot.  Victoria  St...  8  2  8 

Ooleralne...... 12  2  6 

Do.  for  Jf /*...^ „....  3  2  11 

Dublin 26  15  4 

Do.    Abbey  Street    ...  4  0  6 

Do.  do.  for /atfto  1  6  6 

Do.  Bathvines  .w......  4  4  0 

Orange  Conter  1  16  0 

Portadown 1  2  0 

Portglenone 2  4  0 

Tandragee  8  0  0 

Waterford    0  10  6 

Do.  for  TTft  0   4  16  6 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Th%  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  presented  to  the  following: — 


Friend!  at  Qeoiige  Street  and  Mutley  Cbapela, 
Plymouth,  per  Miss  Alger,  fbr  Box  of  Clothing, 
for  Mr.  8aJt€r,  CamtrgMk$, 

nriends  at  Har]ow«  per  Mrs.  Edwards,  fpr  Mr. 
Ikmep,  Balkmuu, 


Friends  at  Stow-on-the-WoId,  per  Mr.  Hodges,  for 
Box  of  Clothing,  for  Mr.  Ttall,  Moroni  Bap. 

JiBsB  Meeking,  BUckftJari  Boad«  for  pAittl  of 
Magaxlnas. 
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FOEEIGN  LETTERS  EECEIVED. 


Afkica— 

Amboibxs  BAT,Fiimock,  F.,  Feb.  1,  March  81, 
2S. 

CAmaooKS,  DiboU,  Miss,  Feb,  6. 

Puller,  J.  J.,  Feb.  24,  March  24. 
Sakcr,  A.,  Jan.  31,  Feb.  6,  25,  March  26. 
Smith,  B.,Feb.  14,  21,  March  9,  28. 
Thomson,  Q.  W.,  March  18, 19. 

AUXlUtlCA— 

BosTOv,  Ohapin,  C.  N.,  March  31. 
Obicaoo,  Bailey,  8.  G.,  April  8. 
New  Yobx,  Catting,  S.,  March  22. 

Ama— 

Gktlon,  Colombo,  Pigott,  H.  B.,  Feb.  21, 

March  28. 
„  Waldock,  F.  D.  April  15. 

Ikdia,  Barisal,  Sale,  J.,  March  31. 

Benares,  Heinig,  H.,  March  16,  April  13 
Bombay,  Edwaids,  £. 

„         Lewis,  C.  B.,  March  8. 
„         Smith,  J.,  March  5. 
Calcutta,  Campagnac,  J.  A.,  March  tS. 
Lewis,  0.  B.,  Mar.  22,  April  15 
Robinson,  J.,  April  6. 
Trafford,  J.,  April  6. 
Wenger,  J.,  March  1. 
Williams,  A.,  March  15. 
Dacca,  Bion,  R.,  March  11. 

„      Snpper,  C.  F.,  March  1. 
Delhi,  Parsons,  J.,  March  1,  April  13. 
Howzah,  Morgan,  T.,  March  7. 
Intally,  Kerry,  G.,  Feb.  28. 
Jeseore,  Ellis,  R.  J.,  April  8. 
Khoolneah,  Dutt,    G.  C,  March  29, 

April  19. 
Monghir,  Campagnac,  J.  C,  April  26. 
„         Lawrence,  J.,  April  7. 
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India^-oontinufld. 


Patna,  Broadway,  D.  P.,  April  8. 
Serampore,  Martin,  T..  March  8. 
Boory,  Allen,  J.,  March  3. 
Beed,F.T.,Feb.l2. 


** 


EUBOPS— 

Fbaxcs,  Morlaiz,  Jenkins,  J.,  April  14.  May  11. 
Paris,  Bonbon,  V.  0.,  May  19. 
St.  Brieuc,  Bouhon,  Y .  E.  April  9. 

Norway,  Arendal,  Hubert  O.,  April  20. 

Wxer  iKnxxs — 

Bahamas,  Inagua,  Litilewood.  W.,  April  14. 
Nassau,  Davey,  J.,  March  5. 

Hattx,  Jacmel,  Boyd,  Miss,  April  8,  Lea,  T., 

April  2. 
Le  Cap,  Baumann,  Mrs.,  March  20. 
Port-au-Prince.  St.  John,  B.,  March  80. 

Jamaica,  ClarluonTille,  Maxwell,  J.,March,21. 
Duncans,  Fray,  E-.  March  28. 
Flint  River,  Randall,  E.  C,  April  20. 
Kingston,  East,  D.    J.,  March  24, 
April,  18. 
„  Lea,  T.,  March  25. 

Montego  Bay,  Dendy,  W.,'Maroh  21, 
April  19,  20. 
'  Hewett,E.,March8,22, 

April  22. 
MorantBay,Hender8on,J.  E..  Mar.25. 

„         Teall,W.,April6,20. 
Portland,  East,  D.  J.,  April  6t 
Sayanna-la-Mar,    Hutchins,     Mr8.| 

March  1. 
St.  Ann*8  Bay,  Millard,  B.  March  8. 
Spanish  Town,   PhiUippo,   J.    M., 
March  5,  23,  April  7,  83. 

TRn)inAD,Gflinble,W.H.,  March  8,  23,April22. 
Law,  Mrs.,  Ainil  23. 
Tuttlet,  J.  P.,  April  8. 


The  Bey.  A.  FowoU  requests  us  to  announce  that  the  acknowledgement 
of  contributions  for  the  Bible  Translation  Society  is  unavoidably  deferred 
until  next  month. 


Sabscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  be  thaakfoHy 
receiyed  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D., 
Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  London  ;  in  Edinburgh,  by 
the  Bey.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John  MaoAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John 
Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Calcutta;  by  the  Bey.  C.  6.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press. 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Beyan,  Tritton«  Twells,  and 
Co.'s,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasnrsr. 
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III.— HOME  AND  CHURCH  IN  THE  SECOND  GENERATION. 

BY  THE  REV.   CHARLES   STANFORD. 


AN  a  June  monung  in  the  year 
^  1734,  a  deed  was  done  at 
Maze  Pond  meeting-house  at 
which  some  of  the  fathers  of 
the  people  sat  astonied,  and  the 
veiy  sound  of  which  caused  the 
ears  of  many  to  tingle.  After  all 
the  ink  that  had  been  shed,  after 
all  the  loud  words  that  had  been 
spoken  in  defence  of  silence ; 
after  sitting  still  for  more  than 
forty  years,  conscientiously  re- 
fusing to  sing,— the  congregation 
did  on  that  morning  joia  in 
singing  a  psalm.  Remonstrance 
was  useless,  the  new  service  be- 
came rapidly  popular,  and,  as  Mr. 
Crosby  remarks,  the  people^  "  have 
ever  since  tuned  their  voices  to 


songs  of  praise  like  other  Chris- 
tians." 

This  was  all  through  Mr.  Abra- 
ham West,  a  young  minister  who 
was  invited  to  the  vacant  pastor- 
ate, but  who  would  only  accept 
office  on  this  condition.  Nothing 
else  that  we  have  heard  of,  has 
ever  been  said  against  him.  Every 
witness  whose  testimony  has 
reached  us,  has  spoken  of  his 
ministerial  excellence,  and  of  the 
high  hopes  that  were  entertained 
of  his  usefulness;  but  his  career 
was  as  short  as  it  was  briji^ht.  lb 
only  lasted  three  years.  He  died 
in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
age ;  "  on(»  of  those  rare  speci- 
mens of  human  nature  which  the 
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great  Author  of  it  produces  at 
distant  intervals,  and  exhibits  for 
a  moment  wUle  He  is  hastening 
to  make  them  up  amongst  His 
jewels." 

His  successor,  after  a  short  in- 
terval, was  Mr.  Benjamin  Wallin, 
son  of  the  old  minister.  More 
must  not  be  said  of  him  for  the 
present,  because  this  would  delay 
introduction  to  another  worthy 
who  has  already  been  kept  wait- 
ing too  long. 

Job  Heath  the  younger  was 
bom  in  1721.  We  may  say  in 
the  words  of  an  old  writer,  "  His 
father  left  him  a  large  estate,  the 
greater  part  whereof  lay  under 
his  hat."  Outwardly,  his  early 
life  was  not  brilliant.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters' charity-school  at  Horsley- 
down ;  after  that,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shoemaker  in  White- 
oross-street.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  be  allowed  a  partnership 
in  the  concern,  his  master  sud- 
denly died.  This  intention  being 
ascertained  by  the  executors,  they 
offered  him  succession  to  the  busi- 
ness on  specially  advantageous 
terms.  He  consulted  Mr.  Wallin, 
who,  speaking  heartily  for  him  to 
this  and  that  gentleman  in  the 
church,  helped  and  encouraged 
him  to  make  the  venture.  He 
ultimately  took  a  large  house  in 
Fore-street,  not  far  from  one  long 
occupied  by  the  father  of  Daniel 
Defoe,     In  December,  1741,  he 


joined  the  church,  being  the  first- 
fruits  of  Mr.  Wallin's  ministry. 
After  the  course  of  twelve  years 
he  was  elected  a  deacon.  He 
rose  higher  and  higher  in  social 
esteem,  and,  with  growing  grace, 
had  such  growing  prosperity  in 
all  secular  interests,  that  he  be- 
came, we  are  told,  one  of  "  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  calling 
in  London." 

You  are  not  surprised  at  such 
success,  for  did  he  not  live  "  in 
the  good  old  times  "  ?  As  to  re- 
ligion, it  was  easy  to  be  religious 
when  the  Church  was  in  its  holy 
prime;  and  as  to  trade,  it  was 
only  natural  for  a  tradesman  to 
flourish,  when  men,  as  yet,  were 
guilty  of  no  show,  no  fraud,  no 
competition ;  when  no  one  was  in 
a  hurry ;  when  Mrs.  Gilpin*  bent 
on  j^easure,  ordered  the  chaise  to 
be  stayed  three  doors  off  her  hus» 
band's  shop,  lest  any  one  should 
think  her  proud,  and  when  the 
rattle  of  its  wheels  made  an  un- 
usual disturbance  in  Cheapside; 
"  when  the  seedsman  appeared  to 
conduct  his  business  by  looking 
across  the  street  at  the  sadler; 
who  appeared  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness by  keeping  his  eye  on  the 
coachmaker ;  who  appeared  to  get 
on  in  life  by  putting  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  and  contemplating 
the  baker;  who,  in  his  turn, 
folded  his  arms  and  stared  at  the 
grocer,  who  stood  at  his  door  and 
yawned  at  the  chemist/' 
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Tou  may  think  in  this  way  of 
Mr.  Heath's  times,  but  we  find 
that  he  and  his  companions 
thought  in  just  the  same  way 
about  an  ideal  past,  and  in  the 
same  way  mourned  over  a  dege- 
nerate present.  Several  pages 
might  be  filled  with  words  spoken 
from  Maze  Pond  pulpit  in  1764, 
which  prove  this.  "  Bankmpts," 
it  is  said, ''  are  seven  times  more 
numerous  now  than  formerly,"  and 
the  appalling  pictures  given  both 
of  religious  and  secular  society, 
show  that  the  battle  of  life  was 
certainly  not  easier  then  than  now. 
His  prosperity  was  not  the  con- 
sequence of  living  in  a  golden 

In  truth,  the  times  were  evil, 
but  he  was  a  hearty,  kindly, 
godly,  manly  man,  and  God  pros- 
pered him.  He  was  full  of  the 
force  which  made  it  natural  for 
him  to  make  his  way  up  in  the 
world.  He  looked  like  what  he 
was,  for  "  he  was  a  choice  man 
and  a  goodly,  higher  than  any  of 
the  people."  In  these  respects, 
not  to  mention  his  great  white  wig, 
King  Deacon  Heath  bore  some 
resemblance  to  King  Saul.  We 
are  told  that  when  London  Bridge 
was  thronged  with  figures  such 
as  those  we  see  in  Hogarth's 
lively  perspectives,  that  wig  was 
often  seen  in  rapid  motion  high 
above  all  the  others.  Strangers 
often  turned  back  to  look  at  the 
tall  citizen.      One  day  a  sailor 


pointed  to  him,  and  said,  "  There 
goes  a  first-rate  three-decker." 

There  is  a  memorial  of  him 
lying  on  this  table.     It  is  a  tat- 
tered letter  that  he  wrote  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  to  a 
lonely  little    boy,  just  come  up 
from  the   country  to   a  London 
school.    After  reference  to  a  con- 
signment of  confectionery  which 
he  had  been  weak  enough  to  send 
the  youth,  he  says,  "  Observe  what 
I  am  now  writing.    First,  never 
forget  to  say  your  Prayers  neither 
Morning  nor  Evening.      Do  not 
neglect    that,     neither    through 
Shame  nor  Indolence.     Be  sure 
strive  to  come  forward   in  your 
Learning,  and  have  no  other  Pride 
than  this.     Choose  the  Boys  for 
your  Companions  who  never  use 
any  bad  Words,  and  if  at  any  time 
you  should  do  amiss,  never  screen 
the  same  by  telling  a  lie.    Be 
sure  you  always  tell  the  Truth, 
even  if  you  get  into  Trouble  for 
it." 

For  more  than  twenty  years 
our  friend  took  an  active  part  in 
the  meetings  and  movements  of 
the  Society  at  Maze  Pond.  We 
are  now  to  notice  some  of  these, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his 
part  in  them,  as  because  in  this 
sketch  of  old  Dissent  we  are 
under  promise  to  show  something 
of  life  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  Family. 

The  Church  was  remarkable 
for  its   zeal   in  maintaining  the 
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profession  of  a  scriptural  and 
definite  creed  through  a  crisis 
when  large  numbers  of  professing 
Christians  were  losing  faith  in 
the  Deity  of  Jesus.  Some  persons 
suppose  that  this  Socinian  ele- 
ment was  a  blight  confined  to  the 
Presbyterians ;  others,  that  it  was 
an  evil  affecting  Dissent  gener- 
ally, but  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  saved  from  it  by  her 
fixed  standards.  It  is  worth 
while  to  say,  in  passing,  that  it 
prevailed  as  much  within  the  pale 
of  the  Establishment  as  without 
it.  In  1772,  a  petition  was  sent 
to  Parliament,  signed  by  250  per- 
sons, chiefly  clergymen  who  had 
sympathy  with  this  doctrine,  and 
praying  that  no  clerical  subscrip- 
tion should  be  required  in  future, 
beyond  a  general  declaration  of 
faith  in  the  sufiiciency  of  the 
Scriptures.  Old  letters  might  be 
printed  to  prove  that,  besides 
those  who  signed  it,  very  many 
were  in  its  favour  who  declined 
to  sign  it,  simply  from  prudential 
motives ;  yet,  when  it  was  re- 
jected, the  Eev.  Theophilus  Lynd- 
sey  was  the  only  man  who  gave 
up  his  living  rather  than  continue 
to  confess  his  belief  in  the  articles. 
They  were  thus  shown  to  be 
powerless  as  bulwarks  of  the 
truth.  Forgive  this  little  discur- 
sion.  We  were  in  course  of  re- 
marking that  the  prevalent  hete- 
rodoxy reached  some  of  the 
members  of   Maze   Pond.     Long 


was  the  correspondence,  and 
anxious  were  the  meetings  in 
consequence,  ending,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  solemn  withdrawment 
from  fellowship  with  the  unbe- 
lieving brothers.  Mr.  Wallin  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  able  discourses 
on  the  "  Divinity  of  Christ." 

The  Church  was  equally  marked 
for  its  care  to  maintain  practical 
consistency.  One  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  a  view  to  this,  was 
a  system  of  periodical  visiting 
amongst  the  members.  London 
was  divided  into  sections  or 
"walks.'*  Messengers  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  district,  to  en- 
quire into  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  members  residing  in  it.  Then, 
at  a  general  assembly,  they  would 
give  in  their  report,  such  as  the 
following,  made  in  March,  1754  : 

**  Brother  Job  Heath,  one  of  the 
mossongers  to  St.  Thomas's  Walk,  re- 
ported that  they  had  visited  all  but 
two  or  three  of  tiie  members,  that  they 
were  much  entertained,  some  few  wore 
under  sore  trials,  yet  filled  with  joy 
and  peace  in  boUeving,  declaring  the 
faithfulness  of  God  in  making  good 
His  word ;  two  or  thi-eo  were  much  cast 
down  and  in  darkness,  and  one  in  a 
sleepy  frame.  In  general  they  de- 
clared their  love  to  the  Church,  and 
their  satisfaction  with  the  ministry." 

It  will  be  interesting  to  notice 
the  rule  of  the  Church  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  evangelists. 
When  any  brother  wished  to 
preach  the  gospel,  he  was  re- 
quired to  speak  for  a  short  time  at 
a  Church  meetinfj  on  a  text  sc- 
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lected  by  the  pastor ;  if,  then,  he 
appeared  to  be  qualified  "  to  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,"  he  was 
solemnly  "  appointed  to  it  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  sent  forth 
to  exercise  his  ministiy  wherever 
Providence  might  lead  him."  This 
rule  was  kept  with  the  utmost 
stringency,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  illustration  from  the 
Church-book  : — 


**  Sept.  6th,  1779.  It  appearing 
an  undoubted  fact,  to  the  grief  of 
this  Church,  that  Brother  John  Stan- 
ford has  assumed  the  liberty  of  preach- 
ing in  public  without  her  knowledge, 
probation,  consent,  or  commenda- 
tion, as  required  in  the  rule  of  the 
Gospel,  by  which  a  trial  of  gifts  and  a 
separation  to  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try is  referred  to  the  notice  and 
direction  of  the  Churches  of  Christ, 
Brother  Tlonrj'  Keone  and  Brother 
John  Hay  ward  were  appointed  to  ad- 
monish our  Brother  Stanford  of  his 
unbecoming  and  disorderly  conduct, 
and  exhort  him,  on  conviction,  to  ac- 
knowled£;e  his  fault,  and  henceforward 
keep  witiain  tho  limits  of  his  private 
capacity  in  all  humility  and  upright- 
ness, submitting  himself  to  the  orders 
of  the  sanctuary,  giving  no  further 
offence  to  any  mdividual  or  to  the 
Church  of  God,  as  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded (1  Cor.  X.  32.) 

**  Sept.  27.  The  messengers  to 
Brother  Stanford  report  that  they 
have  conversed  with  nim  concerning 
tho  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  aad 
found  him  convinced  that  it  was  dis- 
orderly, and  expressed  his  grief  for 
being;  so  precipitate,  and  assured  them 
he  should  not  attempt  the  like  any 
more.  He  took  theu:  visit  as  kind, 
and  thought  it  an  advantage  to  be 
noticed  by  the  Chm*ch. 

"  May  22nd,  1780.  Brother  Stan- 
ford, in  consequence  of  the  Church's 
agreement  at  the  last  meeting,  dis- 
coursed from  Luke  xii.  32,  it  having 
been  the  text  given  him  on  which  to  ex- 
ercise his  thoughts,  for  a  specimen  of 


the  ability  which  some  apprehended  he 
inight  have  for  public  service .  Agreed , 
it  IS  the  opinion  of  this  Church  that 
there  is  aa  appearance  of  a  talent  for 
usefulness,  but  not  without  further 
cultivation. 

**  Sept.  18th,  1780.  Extract  from  a 
letter  from  Brother  Stanford:  *'I 
freely  acquiesce  in  and  thankfully  re- 
ceive the  advice  of  the  Church  that  I 
should  seek  a  further  knowledge  of 
those  things  which  are  advantageous 
to  a  public  character.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  noped  that,  i^ter  some  fui'ther 
exercise  before  tho  Church,  I  may  have 
the  liberty  of  occasionally  exercising 
among  the  neighbouring  parishes 
where  there  are  many  poor,  who  seek 
for  the  word  of  the  Lord.' " 

This  much-tried  brother  was  Dr. 
John  Stanford.  He  sailed  for 
America  in  1786.  Next  year.  Dr. 
Manning,  the  President  of  Brown 
University,  in  Ehode  Island,  and 
pastor  of  the  Chuixjh  there  which 
Eoger  Williams  founded,  having 
resigned  the  pastorate,  Dr.  Stan- 
ford accepted  an  urgent  call  to 
become  his  successor.  He  had 
still,  however,  a  passion  for  work- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  poorest 
outcasts,  which  led  him  eventually 
to  become,  at  the  appointment 
of  Government,  Chaplain  to  the 
Humane  and  Criminal  Institu- 
tions in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  ended  his  long  ami  ho- 
noured labours  of  love  in  ISlU.* 

The  good  brethren  wore  of 
opinion  that  "though  we  ought 
not  to  make  Christianity  political, 
we  ought  to  make  politics  Chris- 
tian." There  was,  therefore,  much 

•  His  life  was  publiyhed  at  Now 
York,  183;), 
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meeting  for  prayer  before  a  general 
election.  Here  is  part  of  an  ad- 
dress spoken  at  such  a  time: — 

**Now  is  the  time  to  step  forward 
and  bear  our  part  in  the  ohoioe  of  a 
senate  who  may  reyiye  and  defend 
us ;  let  us  seek  wisdom  from  the  Lord, 
who  direoteth  all  hearts ;  and,  having 
obtained  all  the  intelligence  we  can 
relating  to'  candidates  lor  our  trust, 
let  us  he  free  &om  any  private  per- 
sonal and  secular  motive,  and  honestly 
vote  for  the  good  of  our  country, 
irrespective  of  any  other  considerations 
whatever ;  treat  every  gentleman  who 
solicits  us  with  all  respect  due  to  his 
rank;  yet  let  us  remember  that  oiar 
jud^ent  and  conscience  belong  to 
no  man.  No  man  is  entitled  to  your 
voice  on  aceount  of  his  amiableness  of 
character,  or  of  any  service  he  mav 
have  done  you  or  your  relations.  Such 
service,  done  with  a  view  to  purchase 
a  vote,  may  be  justly  looked  upon  as 
bribery  and  corruption;  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  Ihat  Hi  previous  can- 
vassing and  promising  were  abolished, 
for  they  naturally  obstruct  a  &ee  and 
genuine  eleotion." 

The  Church  would  often  assem- 
ble at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  spend  a  whole  day  in 
fasting  and  prayer  on  account  of 
some  public  alarm  or  calamity. 
One  occasion  of  such  a  prolonged 
service  was  an  earthquake  that 
occurred  on  Thursday,  February 
8th,  1750.  In  Mr.  Wallin's  note- 
book there  is  this  account  of  the 
shock : — 

*^  I  was  musing  in  my  study,  leaning 
on  a  desk  near  uie  window,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  I  felt  the  desk  move,  the 
floor  shake,  and  the  front  of  the  house 
seemed  to  incline  forwards  to  the  street. 
Presently  there  was  a  sensation  of 
some  laree  body  falling,  and  sounding 
as  though  covered  with  a  blanket.  It 
was  like  the  fall  of  a  woolpack  of  pro- 
digious size.  My  daughter,  who  sat 
behind  me  writing  her  copy,  was 
amazedi    Wd  rose  up  to  see  wnat  was 


the  matter,  and  found  the  maid  af- 
frighted, going  on  the  same  enquiry ; 
while  my  wife  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  on  the  like  errand.  In  this 
manner  the  people  in  the  whole  row 
of  neighbouring  houses  were  surprised, 
and  enquiring  what  had  happened ; 
some  thinking  a  chest  of  drawers 
had  fallen  down ;  some,  living  at  the 
comers  of  streets  and  lanes,  that  a 
carriage  had  struck  at  the  side  of  the 

house and  others  that  it  was 

an  explosion  of  powder  at  Fulham. 

"  Blessed  be  God,  the  ground  did  not 
open  to  make  one  common  grave  for 
us.  Surely  it  may  be  said  it  is  of  the 
Lord's  mercies  that  we  are  not  con- 
simied.  0,  that  it  might  be  the  means 
of  awakening  the  iimabitants  of  the 
land  to  repentance ! '' 

Owingto  a  similar  alarm, another 
meeting,  lasting  six  hours,  was 
held  for  prayer  on  Monday,  June 
14th.  Bepeated  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt.  When,  on  the 
1st  of  November,  1755,  the  whole 
city  of  Lisbon  rocked  like  a  ship 
heaving  in  a  storm,  and,  in  a  few 
moments,  was  shaken  into  a  mass 
of  ruins,  with  more  than  sixty 
thousand  of  its  population  buried 
in  its  fall,  the  undulations  of  the 
great  earth-wave  reached  England, 
and  shook  London.  The  Church, 
as  might  be  expected,  again  held 
a  solemn  fast-day. 

Pastor  and  people  were  devoted 
to  the  house  of  Hanover.  Gteorge 
the  Second  was,  in  their  belief,  a 
glorious  personage.  In  a  moment 
of  inspiration  the  Laureate  had 

said: — 

*'  Hail,  mighty  monarch!  whom  desert 

alone 
Would  without  birthright  raise  up 

to  the  throne ; 
Thy  virtues  shine  peculiarly  nice, 
TJngloom'd  with  a  eottfinity  t0  viosi" 
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Mr.  Wallin  could  have  sung  this 
verse.  His  sennons  on  public 
events  abound  in  expressions  of 
loyalty,  which,  if  less  poetical, 
are  equally  fervent.  Even  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  is  by 
no  means  a  favourite  of  the  his- 
toric muse,  was  in  his  sight  a 
grand  hero.  In  1766  he  published 
a  sermon  on  the  death  of  that 
prince,  which  he  dedicated  ''To 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
and  particularly  to  those  who  re* 
side  in  and  about  the  City  of 
London  and  Westminster."  It  is 
one  long  laudation  of  "his  Ma- 
jesty, and  his  illustrious  house." 
We  rather  wonder  at  all  this. 
We  are  far  indeed  from  feeUng,  as 
many  do,  more  sentimental  in- 
terest in  the  Pretender  than  in 
Eong  George.  When  we  disperse 
the  halo  of  romance  which  the 
author  of"  Waverley ''  has  lighted 
around  him,  he  appears,  after  all, 
to  be  but  a  prosaic  person,  the 
mere  weak,  wilful,  tipsy  tool  of 
France  and  Home.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  feel  much 
more  sentimental  interest  in  King 
George  than  in  the  Pretender. 

If,  however,  we  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  felt  for  the  king  per- 
sonally, we  are  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  enthusiasm  felt  for  him  as 
the  representative  of  great  prin- 
ciples. His  life  was  not  a  noble 
poem,  but  it  was  a  great  national 
convenience.  He  was  not  an  ideal 
man,  but    he  was  a  serviceable 


one.  He  was  not  much  better 
and  not  much  worse  than  many 
of  his  noble  neighbours,  but  while 
he  was  on  the  throne  he  kept 
priestcraft  out  of  it.  The  Dis- 
senters seem  to  have  regarded  him 
as  a  kind  of  personification  of  the 
cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  hence  their  earnestness  iu 
supporting  his  throna  They  were 
aU  the  more  enthusiastic  because 
the  settlement  of  the  throne  and 
of  the  cause  identified  with  it 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  preca- 
rious. We  can  hardly  realise 
now  how  near  the  glory  of  Eng- 
land was  to  being  lost,  and  ,how 
near  we  were  to  having  a  king 
with  another  king's  orders  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  swarm  of  Jesuits  in 
his  train. 

The  men  at  Maze  Pond  were 
among  those  "who  had  under- 
standing of  the  times  to  know 
what  Israel  ought  to  do."  Tra- 
dition says  that  in  1744,  when  it 
was  known  that  the  Pretender 
was  preparing  to  march  into  Eng- 
land, they  formed  themselves  into 
a  company  of  volunteers,  and  were 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms,  hav- 
ing resolved  that  if  their  services 
were  wanted,  they  would  join 
round  the  royal  standard.  We 
find  from  the  journal  that  on  De- 
cember 18th,  1745,  they  held  a 
meeting  for  prayer  on  account  of 
the  national  troubles,  at  which  it 
appears  that  ten  persons  offered 
prayer  successively^and  the  pastoi^ 
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preached  from  the  text,  "He 
ruleth  Ijy  His  power  for  ever,  His 
eyes  behold  the  nations :  let  not 
the  reb(.41ious  exalt  themselves  " 
(Psalm  Ixvi.  7).  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 9th,  1746,  was  kept  as  "  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  happy  de- 
liverance from  and  success  over 
the  rebels." 

Having  been  in  Mr.  Heath's 
company  all  this  while  at  the 
church,  let  us  go  with  him  to  his 
home  and  take  our  last  glance. 
Everything  was  bright  with  pro- 
mise there,  and  his  business  was 
so  prosperous  that  it  was  needful 
to  remove  to  very  extensive  pre- 
mises. Bv  the  third  week  in 
January,  1773,  he  had  completed 
at  a  great  cost  the  arrangements 
for  removal.  In  that  week  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wallin,  in- 
cluding these  sentences,  "1  bless 
God  for  the  continuance  of  your 


life  as  a  minister;  the  Lord  is 
owning  the  same  to  my  soul,  for 
the  growth  of  grace,  and  increase 
of  love  to  the  brethren.  I  know 
here  is  no  abiding-place ;  I  find 
no  solid  satisfaction  short  of  Jesus 
Christ  my  Lord,  and  in  Him  at 
times  I  can  rejoice  in  finding 
everything  my  soul  stands  in 
need  of,  not  only  for  time,  but  for 
eternity.  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out tellinf]:  vou  I  never  saw  more 
of  the  emptiness  of  the  world, 
and  all  its  delights  and  honours 
than  at  this  time,  and  count 
them  all  but  loss  that  I  may  win 
Christ."  *  Before  the  next  week 
he  was  with  the  immortals. 


«  "  The  blessedness  of  the  mRn  whom 
the  Lord  shall  find  diligent  in  His  sta- 
tion. A  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Job 
Heath,  who  departed  this  life  January  24, 
1773,  in  th(»  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 
By  Benjamin  Wallin,  M.A." 


C|e  Poaite  Stmu. 


THE  letters  nnd  discussions  con- 
nected with  the  (lisoovciy  of 
the  ''Moabite  stone"  have  been  so 
scattered  through  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  have  extended 
to  such  a  length,  that  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  &ct8,  drawn  firom  the 
most  reliable  sources,  and  put  into  a 
connected  form,  will  probably  be 
acceptable  to  many. 


DrscovEHT  OP  THE  Stoxe. — On 
the  19th  of  Auflpist,  1868,  the  Rev. 
F.  A.  Klein,  a  Pniflsian  clergyman, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  in  the 
service  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  course 
of  a  journey  from  es-Salt  (Bamoth 
Gilead)  to  Kerak,  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  arrived  at 
Dibnn,  about  one    hour's  distance 
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north  of  the  Amon,  in  the  heart  of 
the  old  country  of  Moab.  Being  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  and  pro< 
tector,  Zattam,  the  son  of  a  famous 
sheikh,  he  was  received  in  a  most 
friendly  way  by  a  tribe  of  the  Beni- 
Hanude,  encamped  near  Diban, 
carpets  and  cushions  being  spread 
in  the  tent  of  the  sheikh,  and  coffee 
prepared  with  all  the  ceremonial 
of  Bedouin  etiquette.  During  the 
coffee-drinking,  Mr.  Klein  was  in- 
formed by  Zattam  that  among  the 
ruins  of  Diban,  scarcely  ten  minutes, 
walk  from  the  encampment,  there 
existed  a  most  interesting  stone,  with 
an  ancient  inscription  on  it,  which 
no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  deci- 
pher. The  sheikh  also  described 
the  stone  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  district,  which  no  Frank  had 
ever  seen,  an  assertion  which  Mr. 
Klein  at  first  doubted,  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  true.  Coffee- 
drinking  and  smoking  at  an  end,  the 
sheikh,  to  do  honour  to  his  friend  and 
obtain  bakshish  from  the  stranger, 
accompanied  them  to  the  spot. 

Unfortunately  it  was  now  nearly 
sunset,  and  Mr.  Klein  had,  therefore, 
no  opportunity  of  copying  any  large 
part  of  the  inscription,  as  he  might 
otherwise  have  done,  without  the 
least  molestation,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Zattam.  He  had,  however, 
time  to  examine  it,  and  the  results 
may  be  stated  in  his  own  words : — 
'*  The  stone  was  lying  among  the 
ruins  of  Diban,  perfectly  free  and 
exposed  to  view,  the  inscription 
uppermost.  I  got  four  men  to  turn 
it  round  (it  was  a  basaltic  stone,  ex- 
ceedingly heavy)  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  no  inscrip- 
tion on  the  other  side,  and  foimd 
that  it  was  perfectly  smooth,  and 
without  any  inscription  or  other 
marks.  What  time  was  left  me 
before  sunset  I  now  employed  in 
examining,  measuring,  and  making 
a  correct  sketch  of  the  stone,  besides 
endeavouring   to  collect  a  perfect ' 


alphabet  from  the  inscription.  .  .  . 
The  stone  is  rounded  on  hoih  sides, 

not  only  at  the  upper  end 

According  to  my  correct  measure- 
ment on  the  spot,  the  stone  was,  one 
metre*  thirteen  centimetres  in  height ; 
seventy  centimetres  in  breadth ;  and 
thirty-five  centimetres  in  thickness ; 
and,  according  to  my  calculation, 
had  thirty-four  lines,  for  the  two  or 
three  upper  lines  were  very  much 
obliterated.  The  stone  itself  was  in 
a  most  perfect  state  of  presei^vation, 
not  one  single  piece  being  broken 
off,  and  it  was  only  from  great  age 
and  exposure  to  the  rain  and  sun 
that  certain  parts,  especially  the 
upper  and  lower  lines,  had  some- 
what suffered.' ' 

Readers  especially  interested 
should  note  these  facts  of  size  and 
measurement,  since  they  were  dif- 
ferently given  by  M.  Clermont  Gbm- 
neau.  Dragoman  to  the  French  Con- 
sulate at  Jerusalem,  who  obtained 
his  information  from  Arab  sources. 
The  figure  given  in  the  "Fifth 
Quarterly  Statement "  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Fund,  is  on  the 
authority  of  M.  Cranneau,  and  is  in- 
correct in  showing  the  stone  to  be 
squared  at  the  bottom. 

The  scramble  for  it. — ^Mr. 
Klein,  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem, 
showed  his  sketch  and  parts  of  the 
inscription  to  Dr.  Petermann,  of 
Berlin,  the  Prussian  Consul  at  Jeru- 
salem, who  was  delighted  at  the 
information,  and  immediately  took 
steps  to  acquire  the  stone  for  the 
Berlin  Museum.  A  young  clever 
Arab  at  es-Salt  was  entrusted  with 
the  business  of  negotiating  with  the 
Bedouins  of  Diban ;  but  through 
the  greediness  of  the  Arabs,  and 
other  difficulties,  he  failed.  The 
services  of  another  native  were  sub- 


*  A  metre  i3  a  little  over  three  feet  three 
inches ;  a  centimetre  is  the  htmdreth  port 
of  a  metre. 
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sequently  engaged,  but  with  no 
better  result.  The  secret  now  was 
out.  About  six  weeks  after  Mr. 
Klein's  visit,  a  man  from  Kerak 
came  to  Jerusalem  to  tell  Captain 
Warren  (the  chief  of  the  exploring 
party  there)  that  a  black  stone, 
coTcored  with  writing,  existed  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  to  ask 
him  to  go  over  and  see  it.  Captain 
Warren  made  inquiries,  and  finding 
that  the  Prussian  Consul  was  moving 
in  the  matter,  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  concern  himself  about  it.  But  in 
the  spring  of  1869,  when  Captain 
Warren  and  M.  Ganneau  were  again 
informed  of  the  whole  case  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Barclay  (Hon.  Chaplain  to 
Bishop  Qobat  at  Jerusalem),  and 
heard  that  no  '*  squeeze  "*  or  copy 
of  the  stone  had  been  taken,  the 
former  wrote  home  to  his  committee, 
mentioning  the  circumstance  ;  but 
by  next  mail  wrote  again  to  say  he 
had  heard  that  the  Prussian  Consul 
had  obtained  a  firman  for  the  stone, 
and  that  he  could  take  no  action  in 
the  matter  until  information  was 
obtained  at  Berlin.  Meantime,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Barclay,  he  had 
called  on  Mr.  Klein,  but  could  get 
no  further  information  about  the 
stone.  In  July,  1869,  Captain 
Warren  went  to  the  Lebanon,  and 
did  not  return  till  November. 
Meantime,  the  pressure  put  upon 
the  Bedouins  by  the  Modir  of  Salt 
(who  acted  under  the  instructions  of 
Uie^Qovemor  of  Nablous),  seems  to 
have  exasperated  them,  and  sooner 
than  give  up  the  stone,  they  put  fire 
under  it,  and  threw  cold  water  on  it, 
thus  breaking  it  into  many  pieces, 
which  (as  Captain  Warren  was  in- 
formed) were  distributed  among  the 
different  families,  to  place  in  the 
granaries  and  act  as  blessings  upon 

^  A  **  aqueeze  "  is  an  impression  taken 
with  soft  paper,  which  is  damped,  and 
with  a  brush  pressed  into  the  inequalities 
ol  the  stone.  On  drying,  it  letains  the 
shape  thus  given  to  it. 


the  com ;  for  they  held  that,  without 
the  stone,  or  its  equivalent  in  hard 
cash,  a  blight  would  fall  upon  their 
crops.  On  Captain  Wairen's  return 
from  the  Lebanon,  a  Bedouin  met 
him,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
told  him  the  stone  was  broken,  and 
gave  him  a  piece  of  it  with  letters 
on.  The  next  day  the  same  man 
told  Warren  that  the  French  Consul 
(meaning  M.  Qanneau)  had  sent 
down  to  get  a  squeese,  but  had 
failed,  and  that  there  had  been  a 
fight  over  it.  It  subsequently  turned 
out  that  M.  Qanneau  had  r«dly  ob- 
tained a  squeeze,  but  that  it  was  a 
very  imperfect  one,  and  in  frag- 
ments. Captain  Warren  was  not 
aware  that  there  had  been  even  this 
amount  of  success ;  and  seeing  that 
the  inscription  was  in  danger  of 
being  lost  to  the  world,  he  gave  the 
Bedouin  squeese-paper,  to  apply  to 
the  broken  portions  of  the  stone. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  1870, 
the  man  returned,  bringing  two  ex- 
cellent squeezes  of  the  two  largest 
fragments,  and  twelve  small  pieces  of 
the  stone  itself,  with  a  letter  or  two 
on  each.  Captain  Warren  wrote 
the  same  day,  and  offered  M.  Gan- 
neau the  use  of  his  squeezes.  By  a 
curious  coincidence,  M.  Qanneau's 
Bedouin  brought  up  squeezes  of  the 
two  fragments  the  same  mominff, 
taken  apparently  with  Warren  s 
squeeze-paper;  but  as  in  Warren's 
squeezes  some  parts  were  more  per- 
fect than  in  M.  Ganneau's,  the 
Frenchman  accepted  the  ofe-  to 
take  copies,  and  promised  to  give  in 
return  a  '*  translation  "  and  a  '*  me- 
morandum of  the  sense  of  the  whole," 
so  that  there  might  be  a  simul- 
taneous publication  ,of  the  matter 
in  the  papers  of  Paris  and  London. 
Captain  Warren  also  called  on  the 
present  Prussian  Consul,  and  men- 
tioned that  he  had  got  a  squeeze, 
and  wrote  to  inform  Dr.  Petermann, 
who  had  now  returned  to  Berlin. 
Nextf  understanding  that  M.  Gan^ 
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neauwas  especially  interested  in  the 
larger  fragment,  he  sent  down  his 
Bedouin  again  to  get  the  smaller 
one.  The  man  reported  that  they 
bid  against  each  other  for  the  smaller 
stone,  and  that  M.  Ganneau's  Be- 
douin, being  furnished  with  money, 
acquired  it ;  he  could,  however,  he 
said,  still  get  it,  if  furnished  with  a 
•till  higher  sum.  In  place  of  ac- 
cepting this  offer,  Warren  informed 
M.  Gknneau,  and  sent  away  his  man 
to  try  for  the  larger  fragment,  not 
risking  any  money,  but  offering  a 
fixed  sum  if  the  stone  should  be 
forthcoming.  The  Bedouin  brought 
\  up  another  very  excellent  squeeze  of 
the  larger  fhigment,  and  Warren 
showed  it  to  M.  Ghinneau.  Whether 
the  stone  got  eventually  to  Berlin, 
London,  or  Paris,  was  of  small  con- 
sequence, compared  with  that  of 
rescuing  the  inscription  from  ob- 
livion; it  was  essential  that  only 
one  party  should  move  in  the  matter 
at  a  time,  and  this  was  the  view 
taken  by  Captain  Warren,  and  as 
nearly  as  possible  acted  upon. 

What,  then,  up  to  this  time,  had 
been  really  obtained  ? — (1.)  Of  the 
two  large  fragments,  measuring  re- 
spectively twenty-two  inches  by  four- 
teen, and  twelve  inches  by  nine,  M. 
Ganneau  secured  the  smaller.  This 
belongs  to  the  right-hand  top  comer 
of  the  stone,  while  the  larger  frag- 
ment belongs  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  part.  (2.)  Captain  Warren 
obtained  thirteen  small  pieces,  one 
from  the  Bedouin  who  met  him  re- 
turning from  the  Lebanon,  and  twelve 
from  the  same  man  about  two  months 
later.  (8.)  Mr.  Klein  copied,  from 
the  stone  itself,  *'  a  few  words  from 
several  lines  at  random,"  and  en- 
deavoured '*to  collect  a  perfect 
alphabet  from  the  inscription."  (4.) 
Captain  Warren's  Bedouin  brought 
him  two  excellent  squeezes  of  the 
larger  fragment,  and  one  of  the 
smaller.  The  larger  fragment  con- 
taiaed  eighteen  lines  of  writings  and 


the  smaller  one  eight,  the  lines  being 
incomplete  in  every  single  instance, 
and  averaging  from  seven  to  twenty- 
four  letters  in  a  line.  In  making 
*' tracings'*  or  copies  from  the 
squeezes,  Captain  Warren  felt 
obliged  to  mark  about  one  third  of 
the  letters  as  doubtful.  (5.)  M. 
Qanneau's  Bedouin  brought  him  one 
squeeze  of  each  of  these  two  frag- 
ments, in  some  parts  less  perfect,  in 
some  more  so,  than  those  obtained  by 
Warren.  (6.)  M.  Ganneau  obtained 
a  squeeze  of  the  whole  stone  in  situ, 
or,  rather,  certain  torn  rags  (Zam- 
beauxfriph  et  chifimnei),  on  which 
there  were  only  "  imperceptible 
traces"  of  the  characters,  and  a 
oopy  of  a  certain  number  of  lines, 
''made  by  an  Arab,  but  indecipher- 
able in  itself." 

How  IT  HAS  BEEN  Read. — The 
first  ''translation''  was  made  by  M. 
Ganneau  at  Jerusalem,  forwarded  to 
Paris  without  the  materials  from 
which  it  had  been  made,  litho- 
graphed on  the  reduced  scale  of  one- 
third,  edited  and  given  to  the  world 
by  the  Comte  de  Vogue,  who  made 
a  transcript  of  it  into  Hebrew,  and 
a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into 
French.  It  was  a  translation  of  the 
entire  stone  as  *'  restored,"  at  least, 
of  thirty-three  lines  out  of  thirty- 
four,  with  the  exception  that  there 
were  lacuna  or  gaps  in  thirty-two 
lines  out  of  the  thirty-three;  but 
the  materials  used  for  this  transla- 
tion were  (1),  the  "torn  rags  "re- 
taining "imperceptible  traces"  of 
characters;  (2.)  Squeezes  frt)m  the 
two  large  fragments ;  (3.)  Small 
chips  of  the  stone  itself — those  lent 
to  him  by  Warren ;  (4.)  The  copy 
"  made  by  an  Arab,  but  indecipher- 
able in  itself."  With  such  materials 
Seat  success  was  not  to  be  expected, 
r.  Deutsch,  of  the  British  Museum 
— a  great  authority  on  all  matters  of 
the  kind — said  of  the  effort, "  I  was 
compelled  to  reject  the  bulk  of  M« 
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Granneau*8  t' fin  to  ration,  transcrii)t, 
interpretation,  and  all ;"  M.  do 
Vogue,  through  whose  kind  offices 
M.  Ganneau  secured  the  ^^priorif(f 
de  la  dicouverte  et  de  V interpr^ta-' 
tion  "  which  he  desired,  fully  agreed 
with  Mr.  Deutsch  as  to  the  inadvis- 
ability  of  working  upon  "  this  in- 
complete text/'  and  M.  Ganneau 
himself,  shortly  after  his  first  letter, 
sent  a  second,  ^'with  emendations 
and  new  readings,  which  exhi- 
bited the  first  part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion in  an  entirely  new  lights  More- 
over, the  text  as  thus  published  was 
found  to  exhibit  certain  little  dis- 
crepancies with  the  editor's  own 
Hebrew  transcript  from  which  he 
made  the  translation — letters  being 
omitted,  inserted,  or  wrongly  read — 
and  there  were  patent  several  vital 
discrepancies  between  M.  Ganneau' s 
and  Captain  Warren's  copy  of  the 
same  pieces — not  merely  where  Cap- 
tain Warren  had  marked  letters  as 
doubtful,  but  where  he  had  given 
them  as  unimpeachable.  The  Spec- 
tator says,  "  It  was  evidently  a  race 
between  the  English  and  French 
explorers  in  Palestine  which  should 
be  first  to  gain  the  ear  of  Europe." 
The  JPall  Mall  Gazette  expresses  its 
regret  at  the  *'  somewhat  rash  haste 
with  which  the  French  produced 
their  version  as  well  as  their  text," 
and  terms  the  product  '*  almost  sen- 
sational." Yet,  in  a  monument  of 
this  kind,  everything  depends  upon 
almost  microscopic  accuracy.  In- 
deed, the  minutest  fraction  of  a 
stroke,  a  dot,  the  bend  of  however 
insignificant  an  appendage  to  a 
character,  is  sometimes  of  the  most 
vital  moment,  altering  the  letter,  the 
word,  the  structure,  the  whole  sense 
and  purport. 

Meantime  Mr.  Deutsch  was  put 
in  possession  of  the  minutely-accurate 
tracings  made  by  Capt.  Warren  from 
the  excellent  squeezes  he  had  obtained 
of  the  two  large  fragments.  These 
corresponded  to  only  one  element  of 


thij  four  made  use  of  hv  M.  Ganneau, 
but  thiit  oijij  was  the  sole  element  of 
any  real  value.  Mr.  Deutsch,  how- 
ever, possesses  true  scientific  sober- 
ness and  caution,  and  with  only  these 
fragments  in  hand  confessed  his  in* 
ability  to  give  a  very  lucid  transla- 
tion of  either  the  whole  or  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  monument. 
Yet  certain  things  were  at  onoe  clear 
to  him,  and  these  we  may  safely 
accept  on  his  authority,  hoping  for 
additional  light,  but  not  fearing  that 
conclusions  so  carefully  arrived  at 
will  have  to  be  parted  with.  The 
document  starts  with  the  words  ''  I 
Mesha,  son  of  Ch  .  .  ."  There  start 
up,  with  absolute  clearness,  such 
names  as  Beth-Bamoth,  Beth-Baal- 
Meon,  Horonaim,  Dibon,  well-known 
Biblical  cities,  either  situate  in 
Moab,  or  temporarily  held  by  Moab. 
These  places,  among  others,  King 
Mesha  on  this  stele  boasts  of  having 
"  built."  Indeed,  the  words  "  I 
built "  occur  so  frequently  that  they 
form  welcome  landmarks  to  the  de- 
cipherer. Besides  these  places,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Mr. 
Deutsch  finds  "  Karkha,"  which  he 
ventures  to  identify  with  Kerek,  the 
later  name  of  the  whole  country, 
and  also  the  name  of  a  hamlet  still 
in  existence.  But  apart  from  this, 
mention  is  also  made  repeatedly  of 
"  Israel,"  the  rival,  often  hostile 
power,  and  Chemosh,  the  national 
god  of  Moab. 

In  Mr.  Deutsch's  opinion  it  is  the 
palseographical  part  of  the  document 
which  is  at  present  of  paramount  value. 
The  character  of  the  writing,  which,  in 
default  of  a  better  word,  we  must 
call  Phoenician,  looks  even  older  than 
that  of  the  Assyrian  (Mesopotamian) 
bilingual  cylinders  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  date  of  which  is,  at  the 
very  least,  as  old  as  the  ninth  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  monument  illustrates, 
to  a  hitherto  undreamt-of  degree,  the 
history  of  our  own  writing — the 
writing   which   we   all   use  at  this 
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hour.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  alphabet  is  found  here,  not 
merely  similar  to  the  "  Phoenician  " 
Bhape,  but  as  identical  with  it  as  can 
well  be.  Not  merely  such  letters  as 
the  A,  P,  M,  N,  S,  E,  O,  Q  (Kappa), 
&c.,but  even  the  S — one  of  the  letters 
supposed  to  have  been  added  during 
the  Trojan  War  by  Palamedes  {Fliny^ 
vii.  56),  because  not  extant  in  the 
original  **  Cadmean  "  alphabet — is  of 
constant  occurrence  here  (as  Samech) . 
Further  will  the  knotty  Digamma 
question  receive  a  new  contribution 
by  the  shape  of  the  vau  in  this  mo- 
nument, which  is  distinctly  the  Greek 
Y — another  letter  of  supposed  recent 
origin.  There  is  one  letter  (the 
Kaph)  whose  form  is  identical  with 
the  Greek  K  ;  and  it  is  found  on  no 
other  Semitic  remnant  in  this  pecu- 
liar "  Moabite  "  shape.  Another 
thing  also  becomes  clear,  viz.,  that 
the  more  primitive  the  characters  the 
simpler  they  become ;  n«t,  as  often 
supposed,  the  more  complicated,  as 
more  in  accordance  with  some  pic- 
torial prototype.  The  letter  Teth, 
identical  down  to  the  latest  Phoeni- 
cian stage  with  the  Greek  0,  does, 
curiously  enough,  not  occur  in  the 
whole  text  of  either  copy. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
everybody  would  be  as  careful  as 
Mr.  Deutsch ;  and  accordingly  we 
have  had  a  shower  of  pamphlets, 
lectures,  and  letters,  with  decipher- 
ments and  translations,  hypotheses 
and  suggestions — much  of  the  labour 
being  of  permanent  value,  but  some 
of  it  a  mere  exercise  of  ingenuity, 
which  has  the  disadvantage  of  im- 
pressing the  public  with  a  vague 
distrust  of  the  whole  matter,  and 
perhaps  of  making  many  withhold 
the  assistance  they  would  otherwise 
bestow  upon  further  exploration. 

Where  it  touches  the  Biwle 
History. — The  fragments  of  this 
stone  may  constitute,  as  Mr.  Deutsch 
declares,  the  very  oldest  Semitic  lapi- 


dary record  of  importance  as  yet  dis- 
covered; the  gain  to  palaeography 
and  Semitic  science  may  be  enor- 
mous ;  but  the  Christian  public  will 
be  chiefly  interested  in  the  bearing 
of  the  new  information  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. Moab  was  close  to  the  king- 
doms of  Judah  and  Israel.  Zoar  in 
Moab  was  the  cradle  of  some  of  the 
races  which  sprang  from  Lot.  It 
was  from  one  of  the  Moabitish  sanc- 
tuaries that  Moses  was  permitted  to 
view  the  Land  of  Promise.  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  was  the  intriguing 
enemy  of  the  chosen  people ;  Eglon 
was  their  proud  oppressor.  It  was 
from  Moab  that  Buth  came — one  of 
the  most  attractive  characters  in  Old 
Testament  history.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  had  any  native 
document  of  the  extinct  people  of 
Moab ;  they  have  been  known  to  us 
only  by  the  reports  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  frequent  enemies,  the 
Israelites.  Chapters  xxii.,  xxiii., 
and  xxiv.  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
and  verses  5  to  8  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  Micah — ^all  referring  to  Balaam  and 
Balak — are  probably  from  Moabite 
sources:  but  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing  how  far  they  have  suffered 
in  adapting  them  to  the  Hebrew 
records.  The  indications  of  Isaiah 
XV.  and  xvi.  imply  that  the  nation  of 
Moab  was  more  civilised  and  im- 
portant than  we  are  apt  to  suppose« 
The  interest,  therefore,  attaching  to 
this  inscription — which  is  the  first 
fragment  of  Moabitic  literature  that 
has  come  into  our  hands — is  naturally 
very  great. 

But  if  the  Mesh  a  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  the  hero  of^  the  tragical  story 
of  2  Kings  iii.,  then  we  have  indeed 
a  discover}^  which  may  well  make  us 
stand  breathless  till  the  whole  of  the 
document  has  been  recovered  and 
deciphered.  Two  other  Meshas  are 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament 
(1  Chron.  ii.  42 ;  viii.  9),  and  one 
of  them  wao   born   in  the  land  of 
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Moab,  but  neither   of  them  were 
kings,  while  the  Mesha  of  2  Kings 
was  contemporary  with  Ahab,  Aha- 
ziah  and  Jehoram,  nearly  900  years 
before  Christ,  a  date  which  suits  very 
well  the  apparent  age  of  the  stone. 
Mesha  was  tributary  to  Ahab,  and 
paid  *'  a  hundred  thousand  wethers, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  rams,  with 
their  wool;"  but  when  Ahab  had 
fallen  in  battle  at  Eamoth-Gilead, 
and  Ahaziah,  his  son  and  successor, 
proved  a  feeble  monarch,  he  threw 
off  the  yoke.     Upon  the  death  of 
Ahaziah,  his  brother,  Jehoram,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel ;  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  King 
of  Judah,  in  reducing  the  Moabites 
to   their    former    condition.      The 
united    armies    marched     through 
£dom,  ue.,  round  the  southern  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by 
the  forces  of  the    King  of  Edom. 
They  suffered    great   distress  from 
thirst,  and  were  miraculously  helped 
by  Elisha,  ditches  being  dug  in  the 
▼alley,  into  which  water  flowed  till 
"the    country   was    filled."      The 
shining  of  the  sun  upon  the  liquid 
gave  it,  in  the  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of   blood,    and    deceived   the 
Moabites  into  thinking  that   their 
enemies  had  slain  one  another.  Eager 
for  the  spoil,  they  rushed  forward  in 
a  disordered  manner,  and  fell  an  easv 
prey  to  the    allied  armies.     In  the 
panic    which     ensued,    they    were 
slaughtered    without    mercy,    their 
country   was   made    a  desert,    and 
the   king   took   refuge   in   his  last 
stronghold,  where  he  defended  him- 
self with    the    energy    of   despair. 
With  700  men  he  xnade  a  vigorous 
attempt  to  cut  his  way  though  the 
beleaguering  army,  and  when  beaten 
back,  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his 
city,  and  desperately  attempted  the 
appeasing  of  his  ruthless  deity,  the 
fire-god,  Chemosh,  by  sacrificing  his 
first-bom   son   as  a  burnt-offering. 
This  act  had  so  far  the  desired  efiect, 


that  the  allies  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  to  their  own  land. 

The  "Moabite  stone"  probably 
recounts  the  acts  of  this  Mesha  in 
''building"  or  fortifying  his  cities 
preparatory  to  the  rebelfion  he  had 
planned,  and  tells  of  certain  deeds  of 
war  from  which  he  issued  victorious. 
It  would  be  set  up  when  he  felt 
himself  powerful,  considerably  before 
his  disastrous  defeat. 

On  these  points  we  shall  have 
further  information ;  for  at  the  time 
I  write  M.  Ganneau  is  in  possession 
of  both  the  large  fragments,  and 
altogether  of  about  four-fifths  of  the 
stone ;  Captain  Warren  has  brought 
home  eighteen  fragments,  casts  of 
which  have  been  made ;  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  stone  has  been  brought  to 
Jerusalem,  where  it  will  doubtless 
eventually  be  bought  up  by  the 
French  or  the  English,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty at  present  bdng  that  the 
holders  of  the  fragments  are  asking 
most  exorbitant  prices.  Its  ultimate 
destination  is  to  be  the  Louvre ;  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Captain 
Warren's  fragments  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  authorities  of  that  Insti- 
tution in  exchange  for  casts  to  be 
placed  in  the  Bntish  Museum  and 
in  the  offices  of  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration Fund. 

Chief  SiaNiriCANCE  of  trs  Dis- 
covert.— We  wait  anxiously  to  see 
whether  the  stone  will  be  completely 
re-constituted  and  read,  and  to  know 
what  light  it  will  throw  upon  the 
page  of  Scripture ;  but,  after  all,  the 
chief  value  of  the  discovery  will 
consist  in  the  stimulus  it  will  give  to 
further  research,  and  the  promise  it 
affords  of  future  successful  explora- 
tion. Where  one  inscription  has  lain 
exposed  for  centuries,  others  may 
exist  amongst  the  ruins ;  and  if  monu- 
ments of  several  feet  in  measurement 
can  escape  attention,  much  more  may 
numerous  smaller  objects  of  interest 
remain  unnoticed.    Bheikh  Zattam 
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informed  Mr.  Klein  that  he  had  in 
hifl  possession  a  small  idol  made  of 
brass,  with  characters  upon  it  similar 
to  those  of  Mesha's  inscription.  This 
idol,  it  is  said,  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Nablous,  and  sold  there.  The 
district  traversed  bj  Mr.  Klein  has 
been  visited  only  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  present  century  by  Europeans. 
Assuredly  a  scientifie  expedition  into 
Moab  is  a  great  desideratum,  and 
could  not  but  greatly  enrich  our 
knowledge  of  a  land,  a  language,  and 
a  people  having  close  relations  with 
those  of  Israel.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
thatthe  Palestine  Exploration  Society 
will  receive  so  much  support  as  to 
be  enabled  to  undertake  this  ad- 
ditional work. 


If  any  readers  of  this  paper  desire 
to  investigate  the  subject  further, 
they  cannot  do  better  than  read  No. 
V.  Quarterly  Statement  of  the  Pa- 
lestine Exploration  Fund,  examine 
Mr.  Klein's  sketch  of  the  stone, 
study  the  photograph  taken  from 
Warren's  tracings  of  the  squeezes 
from  the  large  fragments,  and  the 
photograph  of  the  first  squeeze  itself, 
and  examine  the  fragments  brought 
to  England  by  Captain  Warren,  all 
of  which  things  are  on  sale  or  on 
view  at  the  Office  of  the  Eund,  9, 
Pall  Mall  East,  and  at  Messrs.  Stan- 
ford's 6  and  7,  Charing  Cross. 

George  St.  Claxb. 
HBlloway^  Jutte  11th. 
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BY  THE  EDITOE. 


v.— THE  JEWELLER  AND  LAPIDARY. 


ONE  of  the  earliest  sentences 
of  the  Bible  directs  our 
attention  to  the  subject  of 
precious  stones,  by  informing  us 
(Gen.  ii.  12),  that  the  land  of 
Havilah  produced  the  on}rx,  and 
among  its  closing  paragraphs  we 
find  (Rev.  xxi.  19,  21),  an  enume- 
ration of  the  twelve  precious 
stones  which  garnished  the  foun- 
dations of  the  heavenly  Jerusa- 
lem, as  it  was  seen  in  the  visions 
of  Patmos.  Frequent  references 
are  made  to  the  subject  by  others 
of  the  sacred  writers,  yet  it  has  so 
partially  occupied  the  attention  of 
Oriental  and  Biblical  scholars, 
that  it  is  often  difficult,  and  some- 


times impossible  to  identify  the 
precise  gem  which  is  designated 
in  the  language  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  precious  stones  which  were 
set  in  the  breast-plate  of  the  High 
Priest,  are  thus  described  in  the 
Authorised  Version  (Exod.  xxviii. 
20  ;  xxxix.  10—- 13) : — Sardius, 
Topaz,  Carbuncle,  Emerald,  Sap- 
phire, Diamond,  Ligure,  Agate, 
Amethyst,  Beryl,  Onyx,  Jasper. 

The  Sardius,  or  Sard,  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  is  an  agate 
(so  called  from  Achates,  a  river  in 
Sicily,  whence  they  were  ob- 
tained). The  word  thus  rendered 
is,  in  the  Hebrew  Odem,  red.    The 
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Talmud  tells  us  that  the  colour  of 
this  stone  represented  the  blushes 
of  Eeuben,  because  of  shame  for 
his  iniquity. 

The  Topaz,  Hebrew,  Pitddlu 
Some  of  these  stones  are  gold  col- 
oured, others  of  a  greenish-yellow 
cast.  Haifa  century  since  this  was 
a  fashionable  gem, but  is  at  present 
lightly  esteemed.  The  name  To- 
paz is  derived  from  Topazion,  an 
island  on  the  Red  Sea,  although 
it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  gem 
which  the  Greeks  gave  this  name 
is  our  chrysolite.  To  their  toim- 
zion  the  ancients  ascribed  the 
property  of  detecting  poisons  by 
changing  its  colour  when  in  con- 
tact with  them ;  they  said  that  it 
calmed  the  passions,  prevented 
evil  dreams,  quenched  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  and  that  its  capaci- 
ties alternated  with  the  waxing  and 
the  waning  moon.  The  Emperor 
Hadrian  is  repoited  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  seal-ring  of  topaz,  bearing 
the  following  inscription : 

Natura  deficit, 
Fortuna  mutatur, 
Deus  omnia  comit. 

The  third  stone  in  the  breast- 
plate is  in  the  Hebrew,  named 
Bareketh,  the  flashing,  from  barak, 
lightning.  In  our  version  it  is 
csdledthe  carbuncle.  Eastern  le- 
gends say  that  a  carbuncle  was 
used  in  the  ark  by  Noah  as  an 
artificial  light.  This  well-known 
gem  is  the  garnet. 

The  iVbpAei*,which  King  James's 
translators  have  called  the  Eme- 
rald, was  held  by  the  Hebrews  to 
be  the  carbtiiicle  ;  it  is  in  the  Vul- 
gate carbimctilus,  in  the  Septua- 
gint  anthrax,  from  its  resemblance 
to  burning  coal. 


The  Sappir,  or  Sapphire,  is  the 
most  certainly  identified  of  all  the 
precious  stones  of  the  Bible.  Jewish 
traditions  state  that  the  tables  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  were  com- 
posed of  sapphire.  In  its  chemical 
formation  the  sapphire  is  identi- 
cal with  the  ruby,  and  diflers  from 
that  gem  only  in  colour,  in  which 
it  varies  from  white  to  deep  blue 
and  black.  Its  changes,  as  viewed 
by  daylight  and  candlelight,  are 
considerable.  The  colour  whicli 
approximates  "  bleu-du-roi,"  is 
most  valuable.  Surprising  magi- 
cal properties  have  been  ascribed 
to  this  stone.  It  has  been  said  to 
invigorate  both  body  and  soul,  to 
prevent  evil  and  impure  thoughts, 
to  be  such  an  enemy  to  poison, 
that,  placed  in  a  glass  with  a 
spider  or  poisonous  reptile,  it 
would  kill  it.  Jerome,  in  his 
commentary  on  Isaiah  xix.,  says 
it  procures  favour  with  princes, 
pacifies  enemies,  frees  from  en- 
chantments, and  obtains  freedom 
from  captivity.  Amongst  the 
Greeks  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo, 
and  was  worn  when  inquiring  at 
his  shrine.  It  was  a  specific  against 
fevers. 

**  Coi-poris  ardorem  refrigerat  interi- 
orem 
Sapphirus  et  Cyprise  languida  vota 
facit." 

It  was  worn  by  priests  as  an  em- 
blem of  chastity.  Sapphires,  like 
all  other  gems,  were  called  male 
or  female  according  to  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colour.  The 
green  vaults  of  Dresden,  and  the 
Russian  Treasury,  are  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  finest  sapphires  in 
the  ^vo^ld.  The  Sapphire  of  the 
Bible  is   not  to  be  confounded 
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with  the  sapphire,  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  which  was  mere  lapts- 
iazuli.  Job  commends  the  sapphire 
(xxviii.  16).  Ezekielsaysit  was  one 
of  the  crown-jewels  of  the  King  of 
Tyre  (xxviii.  13) ;  by  the  same  pro- 
phet (chap,  i.)  it  is  employed  as 
an  image  of  the  throne  of  the 
Eternal,  and  in  Exod.  xxiv.  10,  it 
resembles  the  pavement  of  His 
palace.  Mr.  Emanuel  says,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  "Precious 
Stones :"  "  A  noble  lady  in  this 
country  formerly  possessed  one, 
which  is  perhaps  the  finest  known. 
This  lady,  however,  sold  it  during 
her  life-time,  and  replaced  it  by 
an  imitation  so  skilfully  made  as 
to  deceive  even  the  jeweller  who 
valued  it  for  probate  duty;  and 
it  was  estimated  at  the  sum  of 
£10,000,  and  the  legacy  duty  on 
it  paid  by  the  legatee,  who  was 
doubtless  chagrined  when  he  dis- 
covered the  deception." 

The  Jiahalom,  from  Jialam,  to 
strike,  the  sixth  stone  in  the 
breast-plate  is,  in  our  version,  the 
diamond,  and  is  probably  applied 
to  the  king  of  gems  in  conse- 
quence of  its  unrivalled  hardness. 
Eben  Ezra  vindicates  the  transla- 
tion of  jahalom  by  diamond, 
though  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
possessed  of  this  most  precious 
stone.  In  Jeremiah  xvii.  3, 
another  word — shamir — ^is  ren- 
dered diamond.  "The  sin  of 
Judah  is  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  dia- 
mond." The  same  word  (in  Ezek. 
iii.  9  and  Zechariah  vii.  12)  is 
translated  adamant,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  of  the 
corundum  species,  a  hard  stone, 
which  has  yielded  polishing  mate- 
rial for  softer  surfaces  from  time 


immemorial.  The  diamond  is 
found  of  all  colours.  India  was 
once  supposed  to  be  its  only 
habitat,  but  the  Brazilian  mines 
have  long  yielded  by  far  the 
larger  quantity.  When  the  South 
American  stones  were  first  intro- 
duced to  the  European  markets, 
the  Portuguese  were  compelled  to 
import  them  by  the  way  of  Goa, 
or  their  genuineness  was  not  ac- 
credited. In  its  natural  state  the 
diamond  reveals  none  of  its  lustre. 
It  depends  on  the  cutting  and 
polishing  it  undergoes  for  all  the 
fascinating  splendour  it  possesses. 
Amsterdam  is  the  seat  of  the 
diamond-cutting  trade,  which  fur- 
nishes employment  to  thousands 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
largestknown  diamonds:  The"Bra- 
ganza,"  in  the  Portuguese  crown 
jewels,  whose  weight  is  1880 
carats,  equal  to  452^  grains,  troy. 
It  is,  however,  suspected  of  being 
a  white  topaz,  a  suspicion  which 
is  strengthened  by  the  refusal  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities  to  allow 
it  to  be  inspected. 

Th(} "  Mattan"  belongs  toaEajah 
in  Borneo  ;  it  is  pure,  and  weighs 
367  carats.  The  Dutch  Govern- 
ment offered  for  it  two  gunboats, 
with  stores  and  ammimition  com- 
plete, in  addition  to  £50,000  in 
money ;  but  were  denied  the  jewel, 
even  at  that  price. 

The  "  Koh-i-Noor,"  presented  to 
the  Queen  of  England  by  the  In- 
dian army;  after  repeated  cuttings, 
weighs  106^6  carats. 

The  "  Cumberland,"  which  is  also 
among  the  English  crown  jewels, 
was  presented  to  the  conqueror 
at  Culloden  by  the  city  of  London, 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000. 

Tlie   "  Orloff,"   in  the  Russian 
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sceptre,  weighs  194:J:  carats.  It 
was  stolen  from  a  Brt^man  temple 
by  a  Frenchman. 

The  "  Eegent,"  or  "  Pitt/'  in  the 
French  crown  jewels,  was  bought 
by  the  Dilc  d'Orleans  of  Pitt, 
(rovernor  of  Fort  St.  George,  for 
£135,000  ;  it  weighs  136|  carats. 
It  was  stolen  in  the  Revolutionary 
troubles  of  1792,  and  was  mysteri- 
ously restored.  Its  cutting  cost 
£3,500,  and  occupied  two  years. 
Napoleon  I.  wore  it  in  the  pommel 
of  his  sword. 

The  "  Star  of  the  South"  is  aBra- 
zilian  gem  belonging  to  Mr.  Coster, 
of  Amsterdam,  which  weighs  254} 
carats. 

The  value  of  a  pure  brilliant  is 
about  £20  for  one  carat  of  four 
grains ;  but  one  of  five  carats  rises 
to  £350  in  value. 

The  seventh  stone  in  the  breast- 
plate is  called  in  Hebrew  Leshem, 
in  our  version  Ligurc,  It  is  im- 
impossible  to  say  what  gem  is  in- 
tended by  the  Hebrew  word.  The 
LX:c.  render  it  lync\irmm,  and 
King  James's  translators  have, 
in  consequence,  called  it  lig^tre. 
Pliny's  account  of  the  formation 
of  lyncurium  is  most  curious 
{Nat  HisLy  Lib,  viii.  cap,  67) : — 
*'  Lyncum  humor  ita  reddiUts,  ubi 
gignuntur,  glaciatur  aresaUve  in 
femmas  carhunculis  similes,  et 
iffneo  colore  fulgentes,  lyncurium 
voccUds,  atqiie  ob  id  succino  a 
fiUrisqus  ita  generariprodito."  No 
doubt  amber  was  the  lyncurium 
of  Pliny.  The  Ledum  of  the 
breast-plate  is  unknown ;  but  since 
the  twelve  btones  it  contained  are 
reproduced  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  gems  seen  on  the  foimdations 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  a  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  may  pro- 
bably be  found   by  comparison 


of  Exodus  xxviii.  20  with  Eeve- 
lation  xxi.  19,  20. 

Sheho,  the  eighth  stone,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Agate  in  the  English 
version.  Perhaps  no  word  more 
completely  illustrates  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  translators  in  deter- 
mining upon  the  minerals  and 
precious  stones  of  the  Bible.  In 
Ezekiel  xxvii.  16,  where  the  text 
has  agatCy  the  margin  has  cAy^a- 
prase,  whereas  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, Ezekiel  xxviii.  13,  ckysopras^ 
occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of 
eyneraldy  which  is  placed  in  the 
text  as  the  rendering  of  TiopTuc. 
Shebo  is  rendered  agate  by  the 
Vulgate  and  Greek,  and  tiirgiioise 
by  the  Chaldean.  At  Oberstein, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Nahe,  are  the 
largest  agate  works  in  the  world. 
In  the  summer  of  1869  the  writer 
saw  the  unfortunate  labourers  at 
their  work.  The  mill-wheels  in 
their  revolution  pass  slightly  above 
the  floors  of  the  building,  and  the 
labourers  lie  at  full  length,  face 
downwards,  with  the  chest  resting 
on  a  wooden  saddle,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  press  the  stones 
on  the  wheels.  This  occupation 
is  most  destructive  to  life,  the 
poor  workmen  falling  early  vic- 
tims to  pulmonary  disease. 

Achlamah,  third  in  the  third 
row  of  the  breast-plate,  our  trans- 
lators call  the  amethyst;  the  Eab- 
bins  call  it  the  onyx, 

Tharskishj  the  tenth  stone  of  the 
breast-plate,  is  in  the  authorised 
Version  beryl.  The  chrysolite  is 
generally  believed  to  be  entitled 
to  the  honour.  Solomon's  Song, 
v.  14:  "His  hands  are  orbs  of 
gold  adorned  with  the  tarshish 
stone." 

Sholuim,  the  eleventh  stone  of 
the  breast-plate,  is  by  theKabbins 
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understood  to  be  the  emerald ;  in 
the  authorised  Version  it  is  the 
onyx. 

Jaspeh,  the  last  of  the  twelve 
stones  on  the  breast-plate,  is  the 
first  in  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  The  terms  used  in 
Bev.  iv.  3,  xxi,  11,  where  it  is 
described  as  "most  precious," 
"clear  as  crystal,"  quite  forbid 
the  adoption  of  the  stone  called 
jasper  as  that  intended.  The 
Talmud  states  that  during  the 
existence  of  the  second  temple  the 
jaspeh,  which  represented  Ben- 
jamin, was  lost,  and  a  pure  spe- 
cimen, in  the  possession  of  one 
Dama-ben-Nethinah,  was  pur- 
chased for  one  hundred  gold  de- 
narii, about  £60. 

jRawi^^^,  which  in  Ezekiel  xxvii. 
16  and  Job  xxviii.  18  is  rendered 
coral,  is  doubtful.  Fashion  has 
made  this  substance  one  of  the 
most  expensive  articles  of  adorn- 
ment. Forty  years  ago  it  had 
but  a  nominal  value.  The  pale 
delicate  pink  sort  is  now  exceed- 
ingly costly.  The  demand  for 
this  production  in  China,  India, 
and  Persia,  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease, the  imports  to  India  alone 
amount  to  £200,000  per  annum. 

The  Pearl  ywhich  is  rarely  named 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Job.  xxviii 
18),  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  New  Testament.  The 
"  pearl  of  great  price "  is  one  of 
the  most  sacred  metaphors  which 
fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Saviour. 

This  beautiful  gem  is  found  in 
the  shells  of  oysters  and  of  mus- 
sels ;  but  no  satisfactory  account 
of  its  formation  has  hitherto  been 
given.  The  shells  of  the  i)earl- 
ovRter  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are 
imported  into  Europe  at  the  rate 
of   15,000    tons    annually, — the 


mother-of-pearl  of  the  market 
being  cut  from  them.  They  are 
frequently  found  in  the  edible 
oyster.  The  writer  has  three  in 
his  possession  which  have  been 
found  at  different  times  in  dishes 
served  at  his  own  table.  The 
pearl-fishing  is  still  pursued  in 
the  river  Conway,  and  has  pro- 
bably continued  there  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Eoman  possession 
of  Britain.  The  Cingalese  pearl- 
diver  pursues  his  calling  with 
greater  physical  suffering  than 
most  of  the  numerous  \dctims  of 
luxury.  The  Persian  Gulf  fish- 
eries, which  were  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  the  Portuguese,  are 
now  worked  by  the  native  rulers. 
Thirty  thousand  persons  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  them.  The 
products  of  these  seas  are  called  in 
the  trade  Bombay  pearls,  and  are 
inferior  in  colour  to  those  of  Cey- 
lon. The  Panama  and  Californian 
coasts  also  yield  their  share  to 
the  perpetual  demand  for  these 
jewels.  The  ancient  Eomans, 
Egyptians,  and  Babylonians  held 
them  in  great  estimation.  Plinj 
places  the  pearl  next  the  diamond 
in  value ;  Seneca  reproves  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Eoman  ladies  in 
the  purchase  of  these  gems.  The 
Shah  of  Persia  has  a  pearl  valued 
at  £60,000,  and  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  one  for  which  he  has  re- 
fused £30,000. 

The  author  of  "Lothair"  is 
eloquent  on  the  beauty  of  the 
pearl,  and  reveals  some  curious 
secrets  about  its  proper  treatment. 
It  is  important  for  their  posses- 
sors to  know  that  acids,  gas,  and 
noxious  vapours  are  injurious  t(j 
pearls. 

To  oriental  lands  Ijolongs  the 
early  discovery  of   the   precious 
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stones,  and  the  art  of  polishing, 
cutting,  and  mounting  them.  The 
Egyptians  had  their  sacred  scara- 
baeus  sculptured  in  them,  and  to 
Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  was  com- 
mitted the  task  of  engraving  the 
names  of  the  tribes  on  the  twelve 
gems  of  the  breast-plate.  The 
tombs  of  Egypt  have  not  only 
preserved  the  genuine  but  also 
the  fictitious  gems.  The  fabri- 
cated emerald  and  amethyst  were 
made  in  old  Thebes  quite  as 
artistically  as  in  modern  Paris. 

There  are  very  few  works  in  the 
English  language  which  treat  on 
precious  stones;  and  the  best  of 
them  all  is  that  of  Mr.  Harry 
Emanuel,*  to  which  the  writer  of 
this  paper  begs  to  express  his 
grateful  obligation  for  many  of 
the  facts  which  he  has  published 
in  this  paper. 

It  was  when  his  prodigious 
wealth  had  familiarised  —  the 
Hashing  beauty — the  compressed 
money  worth — the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  far-fetched  jewels,  Solo- 
mon wrote,  "Wisdom  is  more 
precious  than  rubies."  When  he 
had  seen  the  princes  of  his  people 
gorgeous  in  foreign  adornments, 
he  could  but  reflect  that  the  in- 
structions of  his  father  and  the  law 
of  his  mother  were  more  resplen- 
dent.— "  For  they  shall  be  an  orna- 
ment of  graoe  unto  thy  head,  and 
chains  about  thy  neck." — His 
highest  type  of  womanhood  has 
no  foreign  gems;  she  is  radiant 
with  home  virtues,  and  glitters  in 
her  domestic  goodness,  and  when, 

♦  *'  Diamonds  and  Precious  Htones : 
tbeir  History,  Value,  and  Distinguiflbing 
Characteristics,  with  simple  tests  of  their 
identification."  By  Harry  Einanuel, 
F.R.G.S.  Second  edition.  London :  J. 
U.  Hotteu,  Piccadilly.    18C7. 


in  the  closing  proverbs,  he  peipe- 
tuates  the  true  IsraeUtish  wife 
and  mother,  she  wears  no  jewel, 
for  he  adopts  the  apostolic  senti- 
ment, that  "the  ornament  of  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  is,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  of  great  price." 

The  bridegroom  of  the  Canticles 
glitters  in  the  borrowed  splendour 
of  the  sapphire  and  the  beryl;  for 
all  wealth  is  His,  and  every  land  is 
to  contribute  to  His  glory.  The 
prophet  sheikh,  of  Uz,  had  seen 
the  stores  of  the  swarthy  Ethio- 
pians when  guiding  their  caravans 
to  the  great  marts  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  and  says  that 
the  topaz,  and  the  precious 
onyx,  and  the  sapphire,  were  out- 
shone by  wisdom.  The  all  grasp- 
ing wisdom  of  the  Great  Teacher 
occasionally  speaks  of  one  gem, 
and  that  the  pure  and  modest 
pearl.  The  fishermen  of  Galilee 
never  so  much  as  name  these  ex- 
otic treasures  in  their  discourse's, 
and  neither  of  the  apostles,  in 
his  letters,  refers  to  them  as 
matters  of  fact  or  figures  of 
speech.  It  is  in  the  Apocalypse, 
with  its  exuberant  representations 
of  the  heavenly  city,  that  each 
variety  of  true  and  lustrous 
beauty  furnished  by  the  gems 
that  light  up  at  the  greeting  of 
the  sun,  is  employed  to  convey  t-o 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  vision  that  gladdened 
the  eye  of  John.  Mauyatimehehad 
walked  down  the  glades  of  Olivet, 
and  caught  tlie  i-eflection  of  the 
dazzling  minarets  and  snowy  spii'- 
acles  of  Zion,  as  they  flashed  back 
with  more  than  natural  beauty 
the  kisses  of  the  morning  sun. 
Often  at  night  the  burning  bea- 
cons had  throwji  lich  shades  and 
fiery  hues  on  the  city  gates,  and 
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as  he  looked  upon  the  city  whose 
walls  cast  no  shadow,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  all  the  prismal  glories 
of  the  many- coloured  light,  clus- 
tered on  its  walls,  sparkled  on  its 
windows,  hovered  o'er  its  gates, 


played  about  its  streets.  It  was 
LIGHT — and  God  is  light,  sun, 
rainbow,  diamond,  sea,  rtowei-, 
star,  sky — all  that  is  beautiful, 
all  that  is  good,  is  LIGHT. 


^t  hit  ^XB.  f  tabtr,  of  Itort^tourt  Jbingkir. 

IN  MEMORIAM.* 


rS.  ELIZABETH  COOMBE 
LEADER,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  Williams,  was  bom  at 
Bampton,  Oxon,  November  29th, 
1768,  and  died  at  Northcourt, 
Abingdon,  June  1 1th,  1870.  At  the 
time  of  her  decease,  therefore,  she 
was  in  her  hundred  and  second 
year. 

It  is  almost  impossible  not  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remark  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race  one  Hfetime  has  thus 
comprised.  At  its  commencement, 
the  modern  world,  we  may  almost 
say,  was  in  its  infancy.  Those 
wonders  of  science  which  have  given 
a  new  direction  and  power  to  every 
one*6  daily  life,  were  as  yet  undis- 
closed. How  different,  too,  the 
state  of  the  nations.  Our  country 
thought  itself  secure  in  the  retention 
of  the  North  American  colonies ;  but 
the  earliest  settlers  had  not  reached 
the  shores  of  Australia.  Napoleon 
the  Great  was  not  yet  bom,  nor  his 
illustrious  rival,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. France  had  not  dreamed  of 
its  Revolution  ;  and  the  possibilities 
of  religious  as  well  as  civil  freedom 
were  unknown  in  England.  The 
Christianity  of  our  land  was  mainly 

♦  From  a  funeral  seiinon,  preachfid  June  10th,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel.  ^Abingdon,  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  G,  Green,  President  of  Kawdon  College. 


formalism ;  although  John  Wesley, 
in  the  fulness  of  his  powers,  and 
George  Whitefield,  now  just  ready 
for  his  crown,  were  arousing  the  re- 
luctant churches,  and  calling  sinners 
to  repentance.  Not  yet  had  Robert 
Baikes  gathered  the  few  poor  chil- 
dren of  Gloucester  into  that  Sunday- 
school,  from  which  results  so 
measureless  were  to  spring.  Wil- 
liam Carey,  the  pioneer  of  modem 
missions,  was  yet  in  his  early  child- 
hood. There  was  no  Bible  Society, 
no  Tract  Society :  in  fact,  the  vast 
apparatus  of  Christian  beneficence 
now  existing  had  no  place  in  the 
thoughts  or  desires  of  the  churclie». 
The  few  small  congregations  which 
then  represented  English  Noncon- 
formity, met  from  week  to  week  in 
quiet  obscurity  ;  attracting,  indeed, 
to  their  fellowship  some  who,  in 
character  and  social  position,  ranked 
high,  but  making  no  stir  iu  the 
world,  grateful  for  toleration,  main- 
taining a  grave,  unambitious,  but 
often  not  unlearned  pastorate.  At 
Coate,  iu  Oxfordshire,  from  the  days 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  sturdy  com- 
pany of  Baptists  had  held  fellowship 
one  with  another, and  testified  against 
the  evils  of  the  time.     To  this  fel- 
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lowsliip  tho  Bampton  family  had 
Ion  fir  l)eeu  attached.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ISiiiiiuel  Williams,  the  father  and 
mother  of  our  departed  friend,  with 
Mrs.  Coombe,  her  aunt  and  almost 
Beeond  mother,  whose  name  she  bore, 
with  other  members  of  the  family,  to 
the  number  in  all  of  sixteen,  are  re- 
corded as  members  of  the  Church  in 
Coate,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Dunscombe,  on 
his  settlement  in  the  year  1772. 
James  Williams,  Mrs.  Leader^  s 
grandfather,  had  for  many  years 
been  among  its  deacons,  with  his 
brother  Benjamin, — a  venerable  pair 
of  Puritan  brethren  ! 

Here,  then,  the  young  Elizabetb 
Williams  was  nurtured,  amid  those 
habits  and   lessons    of  piety  which 
from   the   first   secured   an   abiding 
place  in  her  mind.     At  an  early  age, 
however,  she  came  to  live  in  Abing- 
don, with  her  mother's  brother  and 
his    wife,     Mr.    and     Mrs.    Joseph 
Fletcher,  then  childless.     Mr.    and 
Mrs.  Williams  removed,  in  1783,  to 
Reading,  where  the  former  soon  after- 
wards died  at  the  age  of  forty ;  his 
widow  taking  up  her   residence   in 
Abingdon.      Mr.   Fletcher,  while  a 
Baptist,  was  a  deacon  of  the  Inde- 
pendent church  ;  his  niece  naturally 
attended  there  also  ;  and  it  was  there 
that  her  conscious  religious  life  began. 
Of  her  conversion  I  can  give  you  no 
account,  nor,  it  is  probable,  could  she 
have  done.     It  was  a  case  in  which 
the  light  of  truth  and  love  gradually 
entered  and  filled  the  youthful  spirit ; 
and  if  we  would  prove  the  reality  of 
the  dawn,  we  have  but  to  look  to 
the  noontide  splendour  and  the  sun- 
set calm.     At  the  age  of  twelve  or 
thirteen,  it  would    seem,    she    was 
already  a  true  disciple  of  Jesus.     In 
her  later   days,   she  would  say,  "I 
have  known  my  Saviour  as  my  Friend 
for  nearly  ninety  years,  and  I  am 
sure  He  will  not  forsake  me  now," 
unconsciously  echoing,   as    some  of 
you    will    recognise,   the    words  of 
Pulycarp,  the  ancient  martyr.    With 


characteristic  ardour,  the  young 
Christian  at  once  resolved  to  do 
"  what  slie  could.'*  There  could  not 
be  much  sphere  for  active  exertion 
in  those  quiet  days  ;  but  at  least 
there  was  one  from  which  her  musi- 
cal soul  could  not  keep  itself  back. 
The  praises  of  God  were  sung  very 
mournfully  at  that  Independent 
chapel,  as  at  most  other  places  in 
those  old  days,  only  one  hymn  being 
allowed  in  each  service,  and  that  a 
little  reluctantly,  seeing  that  good 
people  felt  about  vocal  music  then, 
much  as  other  good  people  feel  about 
organs  now.  But  ElizabethWilliamSy 
taking  counsel  with  some  of  her 
young  friends,  among  whom  we 
notice  Edward  Leader,  her  future 
husband,  resolved  to  effect  an  altera- 
tion. Whether  she  or  any  other 
originated  the  plan,  we  know  not ; 
but  the  one  precentor  in  the  table- 
pew,  singing  slowly  and  sadly,  while 
the  congregation  struck  in  as  best 
they  might,  was  superseded  by  a  choir 
in  the  gallery :  more  frequent  singing 
and  livelier  tunes  were  intro4uced, 
while  the  disapproving  members  of 
the  congregation  eicercised  their 
Christian  liberty  in  solemnly  walk- 
ing out  of  the  chapel  so  soon  as  the 
obnoxious  sounds  began. 

In  other  ways  also  her  growing 
zeal  was  made  manifest,  imtil  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  she  resolved, 
with  four  others  of  her  young  com- 
panions, to  put  on  Christ  in  the 
ordinance  of  baptism.  Accordingly, 
they  presented  themselves  to  the  pas- 
tor of  the  Abingdon  Baptist  Church, 
the  estimable  Daniel  Turner, who  had 
held  office  for  more  than  forty  years. 
He  was  a  man  of  culture,  of  refined 
taste  and  literary  habits ;  writer  of 
many  tracts  and  essays,  which  the 
busy  generations  have  had  no  time 
to  remember,  and  of  some  sweet 
hymns  that  still  survive  in  our  devo- 
tions. One  verse  of  his  you  have 
often  read  upon  his  monumental 
tablet  here :— » 
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'*  In  faith  unshakon  would  I  rest, 
Till  this  vile  body  dies ; 
And  then,  on  faith's  triumphant 

wings, 
At  once  to  glory  rise." 

The  Church  was  at  that  time  in  a 
yeiy  languid  state.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  no  additions  by  bap- 
tism. The  joy  of  the  excellent 
pastor  may  be  imagined  at  this  un- 
expected and  energetic  reinforce- 
ment. It  was  truly  life  from  the 
dead.  A  new  spirit  of  activity  took 
possession  of  the  Church.  Young 
disciples  were  added  to  its  fellow- 
ship, and  a  happy  revival  gladdened 
the  closing  years  of  the  good  man's 
life.  In  was  in  May,  1 7b 7,  that,  as 
the  Church  records  show,  ^^  Eliza^ 
beth  Coombe  Williams  was  bap- 
tized," so  that  she  has  sustained  a 
Christian  profession  in  this  one 
church  for  rather  more  than  eighty- 
three  years. 

Some  four  or  five  years  afterwards, 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Edward 
Leader  took  place.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  sterling  worth,  of  a 
retiring  diffident  nature,  a  true 
fellow-helper  in  all  that  was  gene- 
rous and  good,  *'  an  Israelite  indeed 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile," 
although  he  made  no  public  profes- 
sion of  religion  imtil  a  much  later 
period— some  ten  years  before  his 
death. 

In  the  year  1801  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leader  removed  to  Wootton 
Farm,  and  it  is  from  this  point, 
perhaps,  that  their  most  devoted 
Christian  work  began.  For  one- 
and-twenty  years  that  Wootton 
farmhouse  was  a  scene  of  constant 
busy  activity,  controlled,  refined, 
exalted,  by  the  ever-present  influ- 
ence of  a  living,  healthy  piety.  The 
whole  village  felt  the  influence. 
On  one  evening  in  every  week  a 
cottage  service  was  held,  when 
miniaters  of  illustrious  name  would 
occasionally  talk  to  the  poor  vil" 
lagers  of  the  unsearchable  riches  of 


Christ;  though  more  generally  the 
meeting  would  be  conducted  by  the 
late  Mr.  Benjamin  Evans,  who 
would  read  with  his  own  peculiar 
unction  the  MS.  sermons  of  his 
venerable  father.  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Bristol.  In  the  farmhouse  itself  a 
Sunday-school  was  held,  where  a 
full  rich  scriptural  instruction  was 
imparted.  Some  hoary-headed  people, 
stiU  surviving,  well  remember  the 
texts  and  chapters  and  hymns  of 
Dr.  Watts  (for  there  were  hardly 
any  others  then)  which  their  kind 
teacher  would  impress  upon  their 
memory;  nor  have  they  forgotten 
those  Christmas  treats  in  which  her 
love  for  young  people  was  shown 
in  another  way,  as  they  all  stood 
demurely  around  the  well-filled 
board,  repeating  chapter  after  chap- 
ter from  the  Bible  before  the  feast 
began. 

For  Mrs.  Leader  was  one  who 
cared  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  interests  of  her  neighbours. 
Would  that  the  great  humourist, 
whose  remains  were  committed  to 
the  tomb  but  the  day  beforo  hers, 
had  known  or  studied  such  types  of 
character!  The  world  might  not 
have  been  then  at  once  so  much 
amused  and  so  much  misled  by  the 
picture  of  the  benevolent  ladies  who 
feed  the  himgry  with  harsh  advice 
and  clothe  the  naked  with  religious 
tracts,  who  neglect  their  own  homes 
to  pry  into  the  homes  of  the  poor, 
or  else  direct  their  philanthropy  to 
Central  Africa,  forgetting  those  at 
home  who  need  to  be  instructed, 
warmed  and  fed.  No ;  Mrs.  Leader 
proved  that  they  who  attend  best 
to  the  interests  near  to  them  are 
likeliest  to  deal  successfully  with 
other  claims,  and  that  a  true  re- 
ligion qualifies  alike  for  both.  She 
cared  for  Central  Africa  too— no  doubt 
of  that — ^but  she  cared  first  of  all, 
and  wisely  cared,  for  her  household 
and  her  neighbours  at  Wootton. 
Hospitality,     generosity,     religiom 
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were  the  spirit  of  tkat  happy  home. 
There  was  "  a  church  in  the  house ;" 
while  the  supreme  regard  and  affec- 
tion were  centred  in  the  church 
assembling  here.  Mr.  Turner,  after 
fifty  years  service,  had  passed  away, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  active  and 
gonial  John  Evans;  then,  on  his 
death,  bv  Mr.  Kershaw.  The  minis- 
try,  the  services,  the  works  con- 
ducted in  this  place,  were  the  highest 
care,  the  chief  joy.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  prevent  punctual  attend- 
ance on  the  Lord's- day ;  nothing  to 
interfere  with  the  claims  of  the  two 
week-night  services.  For  some 
time,  also,  Mrs.  Leader  was  super- 
intendent of  the  girls'  Sunday-school. 
The  pastor  was  ever  the  most 
honoured  guest ;  the  Wootton  farm- 
house was  his  second  home,  and  all 
ministers  of  Christ  were  welcome. 
Many  good  men,  known  now  to  fame, 
and  many  more  of  humbler  stand- 
ing, were  well  acquainted  with  the 
"  prophet's  chamber  "  there  ;  and 
the  purse  was  continually  open  to 
the  growing  claims  of  Christian  be- 
neficence. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leader 
were  among  the  earliest  supporters 
of  our  missions  to  the  heathen,  while 
many  in  our  churches  doubted  or 
blamed  the  enterprise ;  and  the  Bible 
Society  from  the  first  found  in  them 
most  cordial  friends. 

In  the  year  1822  they  retired  to 
Northcourt,  where,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Leader  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.  Little  could  the 
widow  then  have  thought,  being,  as 
she  was,  somewhat  the  elder  of  the 
two,  that  she  should  survive  him  for 
more  than  six-and-thirty  years ! 
But  so,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it 
was  ordered ;  and,  to  the  grief  of 
widowhood,  another  affliction  was 
added  a  few  years  after.  Her  eye- 
sight began  to  fail,  from  the  forma- 
tion of  cataract;  an  operation  was 
performed,  but  unsuccessfully ;  and 
at  length  she  became  totally  sight- 
less.    With  all  its  alleviations  the 


lot  must  have  been  a  sad  one.  A 
widow,  childless,  past  the  age  of 
seventy,  find  hopelessly  blind,  it 
would  have  been  no  wonder  had  her 
faith  and  courage  failed.  But  you 
all  know  that  it  was  not  so.  Many 
persons  of  specially  active  habit  and 
disposition  are  apt  to  pine  when  they 
can  no  longer  take  their  share  in  the 
busier  scenes  of  life  ;  they  can  bear 
anything  but  to  sk  still.  We  scarcely 
blame  them  if  we  see  them  querul- 
ous, restless,  exacting.  In  the  case 
of  our  departed  friend,  however,  the 
energy  of  her  character  only  dis- 
played itself  in  new  forms — ^in  that 
strong  self-government  which  check- 
ed every  rebellious  thought,  in  that 
wonderfully  unselfish  care  for  others 
which  unhesitatingly  renounced  even 
rightfril  claims  upon  their  attention 
and  service  rather  than  curtail  their 
enjoyments  ;  and  most  especially  in 
that  enthusiasm  (shall  I  say?)  of 
trust  in  God  which  accepted  every 
deprivation  as  His  will,  and  there- 
fore not  only  wise  but  kind.  There 
may  have  been — ^there  were — ^in- 
ward and  lonely  struggles,  and  she 
could  tell  even  of  what  she  was  wont 
to  term  her  "  contests  with  Satan  ;•* 
but  with  a  cheerful  kindling  tone, 
as  of  one  who  had  won  the  victory. 
There  was  withal  the  same  reso- 
lution to  manage  all  household  affairs ; 
a  knowledge  of  details  absolutely 
wonderful,  a  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion that  seemed  at  times  almost  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  sight. 
Nor  did  her  charities  diminish  when 
their  recipients  became  unseen*  There 
was  still  the  bounty,  generous  and 
wise.  She  did  not  g^ve  at  random, 
to  satisfy  an  impulse  or  to  save  her- 
self trouble ;  but  she  knew  what  she 
did  and  why.  In  regard  both  to 
private  claims  and  to  public  objects 
she  made  beneficence  a  study,  and 
that  because  it  was  a  duty.  This, 
and  everything,  she  measured  by  a 
high  religious  standard;  for  with 
her  to  serve  God  was  not  to  go  apart 
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into  some  inner  shrine,  or  to  rise  to 
some  strange  transport  unsuited  to 
the  ordinary  atmosphere  of  life.  She 
walked  with  God;  and  in  her  pre- 
sence it  was  no  incongruity  to  dis- 
cuss the  details  of  daily  life,  the 
interests  of  her  kindred,  the  move- 
ments of  the  world  without,  and 
then  to  kneel  down  and  pray.  But, 
if  possible,  she  valued  the  oppor- 
tunities of  public  worship  more 
than  ever.  The  erection  of  a  new 
chapel  here,  when  the  pastorate 
of  Mr.  Kershaw  had  been  succeeded 
by  the  high-toned  and  ardent  mi- 
nistry of  Mr.  E.  Pryce,  enlisted  her 
keenest  interest  and  most  generous 
help.  Already  her  eyesight  was  fail- 
ing when  these  walls  were  built ;  she 
just  saw  the  place  with  her  eyes — 
that  was  all;  but  soon  the  aisle 
and  the  pew  and  the  seat  in  the 
vestry  became  as  familiar  to  her 
as  her  own  home.  While  strength 
lasted  she  was  always  here,  always 
punctual ;  and  I  need  not  say  there 
was  no  worshipper  more  devout,  no 
listener  more  intent.  To  the  com- 
paratively youthful  teachers  of  her 
old  age,  Mr.  Pryce,  Mr.  Marten,  Mr. 
Kdger,  Mr.  Eosevear  (though  I  be- 
lieve she  never  heard  the  last-men- 
tioned preach)  she  was  as  eagerly 
attentive  as  she  had  been  to  the 
hoary-headed  teachers  of  her  girl- 
hood. Some  of  her  own  dear  kindred, 
who  loved  to  minister  to  her,*  would 
sometimes  half  remonstrate  when  the 
weather  was  tempestuous  or  the  flesh 
was  weak :  "  You  have  surely  heard 
plenty  of  sermons  in  your  life;  do 
stay  at  home  for  once."  "  My  dear," 
she  would  reply,  "  our  pastor  will  be 
there,  the  Master  of  assemblies  will 
be  there;  and,  please  God,  I  shall 
be  there  too." 

And  long  did  Northcourt  remain, 
as  Wootton  had  before,  a  "  minister's 
house,"  with  hospitable  welcome  for 


all  who  came  on  the  errands  of  the 
Master.  Many,  in  all  parts  of  the 
coimtry,  will  recollect  those  long 
conversations  with  the  blind  cheer- 
ful wonderful  old  lady,  in  which  she 
would  expabiate  on  times  long  past, 
and  speak  of  persons  who  were  fa- 
miliar to  her  early  days,  but  who,  to 
the  church  at  large,  had  become  little 
more  than  a  hdlowed  memory — of 
Benjamin  Beddome,  and  Benjamin 
Francis,  and  Samuel  Pearce,  of  the 
Stennetts,  and  Joseph  Hughes,  and 
Mrs.  "  Theodosia  "  Steele,  the  sweet 
songstress  of  our  modem  Israel ; 
of  Mr.  Hinton  the  elder,  and  Dr. 
Caleb  Evans,  and  Daniel  Turner,  of 
course,  and  his  successor,  John  Evans, 
with  many  more. 

But  she  was  no  bigot  for  the  past ; 
she  was  equally  ready  to  honour 
living  intellect  and  goodness,  as 
might  easily  be  shown  if  it  were 
proper  to  mention  names.  To  one, 
however,  among  those  who  to  her 
were  choicest,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
refer.  One,  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Robert  Vaughan,  is  no  longer  with 
us.  It  was  at  Northcourt,  I  believe, 
during  a  visit  of  some  weeks,  that 
he  wrote  ffreafc  part  of  his  "  Christian 
Warfare.  Mr.  John  Sheppard,  of 
Prome,  the  refined  essayist  and  poet, 
whose  "Thoughts  at  Seventy-nine" 
are  truly  "fruit  in  old  age,"  was 
another  frequent  and  welcome  guest. 
Dr.  Godwin,  too,  then  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Oxford,  the  sunshine  of 
whose  presence  was  always  most 
radiant  at  Northcourt,  still  happily 
survives,  in  the  calm  bright  evening 
of  his  life,  "  to  show  forth,"  like  his 
now  departed  friend,  "the  loving- 
kindness  of  God  to  this  generation, 
and  His  power  to  that  which  is  to 
come."  f 

But  like  all  great  and  genial 
natures,  she  delighted  in  the  happi- 
ness of  the  young.     Her  sympathies 


•  The  writer's  wife,  Mrs.  Leader's  niece, 
was  long  an  inmate  of  her  house. 


t  The  text  of  the  sermon  was  Psalm 
Ixxi.  14—18, 
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with  whatever  is  bright  and  buoyant 
in  life's  morning,  were  ever  fresh  and 
true.  No  doubt  she  was  old-fashioned 
in  some  of  her  notions.  She  did  not 
believe  in  frivolity,  though  she  did 
in  cheerfulness;  she  did  decidedly 
object  to  that  mingling  of  worldli- 
ness  and  religion  which  is  the  bane 
of  so  many  earnest  young  lives  of 
this  day.  She  felt  that  the  ways  of 
heavenly  wisdom  were  the  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  the  paths  of  peace, 
and  that  it  was  ever  best  and  hap- 
piest to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness.  Les- 
sons such  as  these,  she  would  con- 
tinually enforce  with  a  winning 
charm ;  child-like  with  children, 
youthful-hearted  with  the  young, 
entering  into  all  their  pleasures,  and 
the  happier  for  their  joys.  The  last 
commission  which  she  entrusted  to 
me,  was  to  procure  in  London  son>e 
copies  of  Dr.  Watts^s  "  Divine  and 
Moral  Songs,''  that  she  might  lend 
them  among  the  cottage-children  in 
her  neighbourhood. 

And  this  freshness  of  thought  and 
feeling  pervaded  her  whole  life.  In 
religious  questions,  for  instance,  her 
mind,  though  resting  firmly  upon  the 
ancient  truths,  was  always  open  to 
new  impressions.  Not  a  day  passed 
without  religious  reading ;  first,  and 
chiefly,  the  Scriptures,  with  chosen 
comments,  then  passages  from  grave 
works  of  the  old  school,  and  then 
more  modem  productions — sermon, 
pamphlet,  newspaper,  magazine. 
She  would  sometimes  amusingly 
criticise  some  latest  work  as  "  not 
up  to  the  times  ! "  For  she  believed 
in  progress ;  not,  indeed,  progress  in 
the  revelation  of  God,  which  was  to 
her  unshaken,  unalterable,  beyond  all 
controversy  sure,  but  in  the  thoughts 
of  men  concerning  it.  As  human 
creeds,  formularies  and  dogmas  had 
little  value  in  her  eyes,  she  cared  as 
little  for  human  speculations  and 
modem  doubts.  Her  inquiries  were 
but  the  movements  on  the  surface 


of  that  which  was  anchored  in  the 
deeps.  Necessarily,  too,  she  was 
catholic  in  heart,  recognising  Chns- 
tian  goodness  whenever  found,  and 
broadening  in  her  sympathies  as  she 
grew  older.  True,  her  beliefs  were 
strong,  but  they  were  always  more 
than  prejudices.  Some  might  think 
the  vehemence  of  her  Nonconformist 
zeal  a  little  narrow ;  others  might 
smile  at  the  tenacity  of  her  Baptist 
opinions;  others  again  might  ima- 
gine the  intensity  of  her  fear  and 
dread  of  Popery  to  be  overstrained ; 
but  she  had  a  reason  to  give  for  all, 
and  nothing  in  her  strongest  con- 
victions was  suffered  to  check  her 
desire  for  communion,  in  the  church 
or  out  of  it,  with  all  "  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

Then,  beyond  all  forms  of  doctrine 
or  belief,  there  was  the  Divine  life 
within,  maintained  by  constant  fel- 
lowship with  God,  and  the  unceasing 
recognition  of  His  providence  and 
love.  The  world  was  shut  out  from 
her  by  her  blindness  ;  Christ  was  to 
her,  as  to  us  all,  unseen ;  but  Christ 
was  nearer  to  her  than  the  world. 
She  would  speak  of  Him  as  she 
thought ;  as  of  a  friend  close  at 
hand,  who  had  bidden  her  to  wait 
for  Him  a  little  while;  and  she 
waited,  calmly,  patiently,  in  abiding 
hope,  faithful  in  discharging  the 
present  duty,  joyful  in  anticipating 
the  future  rest.  Her  uttered  prayers, 
heard  only  by  a  chosen  few,  while 
most  pathetic  in  their  humble,  self- 
renouncing  trust,  were  often  sublime 
in  their  fervour.  Words  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  will  describe  her,  as 
many  of  you  knew  her ;  and  observe 
how  he  throws  the  different  qualities 
together,  as  though  such  were  their 
natural  connection  :  '*  Diligent  in 
business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord,  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in 
tribulation,  continuing  instant  in 
prayer,  distributing  to  the  necessity 
of  saints,  given  to  hospitality." 

Such  was   her  life    for    many    a 
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year  in  her  quiet  Nortbcoiirfc  home. 
Lonely,  to  a  great  extent,  it  must 
haTe  been,  with  all  the  affectionate 
and  assiduous  care  that  ministered 
to  her.  In  the  spirit  of  the  sweet 
olden  poet  she  must  have  often 
thought — 

"  They  are  all  ^on©  into  a  world  of  light, 
And  I  alone  sit  lingering  here ! " 

Naturally,  with  growing  infirmi- 
ties, the  life  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  became  more  secluded.  She 
had  to  give  up  the  old  habit  of  at- 
tending public  worship;  fewer  and 
fewer  friends  were  admitted  to  see 
her;  the  hospitable  heart  remained, 
but  the  burden  of  society  was  too 
heavy.  Still,  those  who  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  more  or  less  frequent  fellow- 
ship with  her  could  not  but  mark 
with  new  wonder  the  old  cheerfulness, 
the  mind  still  active,  so  far  as  phy- 
sical power  would  permit,  the  heart 
fixed  calmly  upon  Christ  and  heaven. 
"  Going  home  "  became  to  her  now  a 
thought  more  constantly  familiar 
than  ever.  For  that,  at  least,  no 
preparation  was  needed.  It  was 
easier  to  take  the  step  into  heaven 
than  to  pass  from  one  room  into 
another.  She  could  not  be  said  to 
long  to  depart,  but  she  was  ever 
ready.  There  was  no  excitement  of 
feeling,  nothing  rapturous  or  unreal ; 
she  waited  but  the  opening  of  the 
gates — the  summons  to  come  in.  I 
do  not  think  that  she  speculated 
much  about  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
joy.  The  land  of  rest  was  just  a 
home  to  her — Christ  was  there — her 
husband  was  there — ^the  old  com- 
panions were  there:  she  asked  no 
more.  The  weary  weeks  and  months 
passed  on ;  nine  years  in  all  she  was 
confined  to  her  house;  every  day 
latterly  brought  the  effort,  increas- 
ingly more  ^fficult,  of  rising  from 
her  couch  and  passing  to  her  chair 
in  the  sitting-room;  for  until  the 
last  week  of  her  life  she  never  kept 
her  bed.    The  daily  portions  were 


still  read  to  her,  and  still  retained  in 
memory,  iier  knowledge  of  passing 
events  was  wonderful.  I  have  my- 
self, within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  heard  in  that  room,  for  the 
first  time,  news  of  ministerial  changes, 
or  of  speeches  at  religious  meet- 
ings, or  of  some  recently-published 
volume.  But  old  age  was  doing  its 
sure  work  upon  the  active  mind,  as 
upon  the  earthly  tabernacle.  Im- 
pressions became  less  vivid,  interest 
in  passing  matters  almost  ceased. 
The  end  was  near.  On  Sunday 
week  she  went  into  her  sitting- 
room  for  the  last  time;  her  faith- 
ful attendant  read  to  her,  in  the 
daily  order,  from  a  book  entitled 
^*  Grapes  of  Eshcol,"  a  chapter  on 
"  the  many  mansions ;"  she  entered 
into  its  meaning,  and  greatly  enjoyed 
it.  Then  the  fever  of  old  age,  with 
its  attendant  mental  sickness,  seized 
upon  her ;  and  so,  with  intervals  of 
sleep  and  of  suffering,  she  remained 
until  the  Friday  morning ;  the  slum- 
bers mercifully  becoming  longer  and 
longer,  until  the  final  rest.  The 
hours  of  consciousness  were  hours  of 
pain  ;  and  yet  the  spirit  was  in  per- 
fect peace.  When  the  first  mortal 
weakness  took  hold  of  her,  she  was 
heard  saying  softly,  again  and  again, 
to  herself  through  the  night, 

"  Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 
And  let  me  languish  into  life." 

"This  is  an  awful  day,"  she  whis- 
pered once,  "  for  one  who  has  a  God 
to  seek."  **  But  you,"  it  was  remarked, 
"  have  sought  your  God  many  years." 
She  quietly  assented ;  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  I  have  nothing  left  to  do  ;  I  am 
ready."  Her  thoughts  were  evidently 
resting  on  the  fellowship  of  Christ 
in  His  people's  sufferings.  The  af- 
fectionate wish  was  uttered  by  one 
who  was  tending  her :  "  I  wish  I 
could  bear  this  pain  for  you!" 
"Jesus  bears  it  with  us,"  was  the 
answer.  Sometimes  her  mind  wan- 
dered, but  its  very  wanderings  showed 
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the  centre  of  its  rest.  The  day  be- 
fore she  died,  lying  almost  in  lethargy, 
being  partly  aroused  by  the  entrance 
of  a  relative,  she  said,  "  I  am  just 
going  to  get  ready  to  go  to  chapel." 
It  was  the  eternal  temple  that  she 
was  about  to  enter,  though  for  the 
moment  she  knew  it  not !  Repeat- 
edly, in  her  broken  murmurs,  were 
verses  from  hymns  and  Scripture 
texts.  Not  long  before  she  died  one 
knelt  down  and  offered  a  short  prayer 
by  her  side.     She  was  too  feeble  then 


,to  speak,  but  afterwards  said  to  her 
attendant,  "  That  was  just  what  I 
wanted."  These  were  her  last  con- 
nected words;  a  testimony  in  life's 
latest  hour  to  the  need  of  prayer. 
Jtist  ichat  I  wanted f  to  close  the  many 
prayers  of  earth  by  this  one  raising 
of  the  heart  to  Gk>d ;  then  for  ever 
and  for  ever  to  uplift  the  tones  of 
heavenly  praise ! 

It  was  early  on  Saturday  morning, 
the  11th  of  tj  une,  that  Mrs.  Leader 
fell  asleep. 


S|0rt  Ides. 


Dissenting  Places  of  Worship. 
— In  connection  with  a  motion  of 
Mr.  Owen  Stanley,  the  Registrar- 
General  has  made  a  return  to  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  number 
of  places  of  worship  in  England  and 
Wales  certified  to  him  up  to  the  1st 
of  January,  1870,  and  still  on  the 
Register.     It  stands  thus : — 


Baptists 

Bible  Christians 

Friends,  or  Quakers  . 

Independents,  or  Congi^egatiou- 
alists 

Jews         ..... 

Mormons  .... 

Methodists  of  various  sections, 

Moravians,  or  United  bret^en 

New  Jerusalem  Church    . 

One  Holy  Catholic  and  Aposto- 
lic Church    . 

Presbyterians  . 

Roman  Catholics 

Unitarians 

All  others 


1,818 
437 
372 

2,252 
20 
86 
10,898 
27 
23 

124 
124 
639 
108 
761 


17,589 


If  this    return  can  be  depended 
on  it  is  a  valuable  statistical  docu- 


ment, more  especially  at  this  period 
of  denominational  agitation.  It  may 
be  considered  as,  in  some  measure, 
showing  the  relative  position  of  the 
Dissenting  communities  and  the 
Established  Church.  It  is  apparent 
that  although  the  strength  of  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  upper 
ten  thousand  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
competition.  Nonconformity  has  a 
firm  hold  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  have  recently  been  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution and  endowed  with  elec- 
toral influence.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  wealth  of  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  Dissent- 
ing communities,  the  additional 
accommodation  provided  by  the 
latter,  year  by  year,  for  the  services 
of  religion,  does  not  fall  short  of 
that  created  by  the  former.  But  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  num- 
ber of  Dissenting  places  of  worship 
entered  on  the  return  in  1851  was 
20,000.  and  tliat  unless  that  record 
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and  the  present  are  susceptible 
of  material  modifications,  it  would 
appear  that,  instead  of  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  sacred  edifices 
among  the  Nonconformists  during 
the  past  twenty  years — which  is 
palpable — ^there  has  been  a  positive 
decrease  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  per 
cent.  This  requires  explanation,  for 
if  there  be  a  diminution  of  nume- 
rical strength  their  opponents  will 
not  fail  to  turn  it  to  account.  It  is, 
we  conceive,  the  duty  of  the  Baptist 
and  Congregational  Unions  to  take 
up  the  question  with  that  degree  of 
earnestness  which  its  importance 
demands,  and  to  spare  neither  labour 
nor  expense  in  collecting  the  most 
accurate  statistics  of  all  the  places 
of  worship  within  their  respective 
circles,  and  of  the  number  of  sittings 
provided  in  each. 

Ejsf£al  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill. — There  is  every  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill  will  be  repealed  during 
the  present  year.  It  was  passed 
twenty  yeai*s  ago,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
national  indignation  at  the  insolence 
of  the  Vatican  in  parcelling  out 
England  into  lloman  Catholic  sees, 
and  planting  a  Popish  Archbishop 
at  Westminster  immediately  under 
the  nose  of  a  Protestant  Court.  Tho 
venerable  Lord  St.  Leonards,  now 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  came  up  to 
London,  and  attended  the  lloiiso  of 
Peers  when  the  debate  came  on  to 
enter  hLs  protest  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Act ;  and  in  the  course  of  his 
animated  speech  assured  their  lord- 
ships that  such  was  the  feeling  of 
the  countiy  at  the  time  when  it  was 
passed  that  no  ministry  could  have 
stood  if  it  had  refused  to  legislate 
on  the  subject.  Tho  publie  indig- 
nation has  cooled  down.  lloman 
Catholicism  has  taken  a  long  stride 
since  the  establishment  of  its 
dioceses,  and  the  introduction  of 
auxiliai'y  ritualism,  where  devotees 


matricidate  for  Rome,  but  its  pro- 
gress has  been  most  apparent  among 
the  priests,  and  peers,  and  women 
of  the  higher  classes.  The  man- 
hood of  England  is  still  sound.  The 
Act  itself  is  a  dead  letter;  it  has 
for  twenty  years  been  violated  with 
impunity,  and  there  is  no  intention 
of  exacting  the  penalties  which  a 
breach  of  it  entails.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  be  allowed  to  disfigm*e 
the  statute-book,  and  to  furnish  the 
Roman  Catholics  with  a  pei'petual 
source  of  triumph,  by  enabling  them 
to  assert  that  they  are  so  powerftd 
as  to  be  able  to  set  the  law  at  de- 
fiance. Moreover,  these  titular 
bishops,  however  important  they 
may  be  in  an  CEcumenical  Coimcil, 
do  no  more  harm  in  England  than 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  country  if 
the  Methodists — a  far  more  influen- 
tial body — ^were  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  Transatlantic  brethren, 
and  appoint  prelates,  and  parcel  out 
England  into  dioceses,  and  even 
raise  the  President  to  the  dignity  of 
Archbishop  of  London. 

TiiK  Rev.  Mb.  Fpoulkes. — Our 
readers  do  not  require  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ffoulkes, 
one  of  the  ablest  clergymen  who 
quitted  the  Church  of  England  and 
went  over  to  Rome,  has  long  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Vatican. 
Many  of  these  English  converts — the 
terms  convert  and  pervert  are  con- 
vertible— exhibit  too  much  of  the 
free  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
to  be  acceptable  to  the  servile  curia 
of  Rome ;  and  even  the  greatest  of 
them,  John  Henry  Newman,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  without  being  a 
Papist.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Council,  Mr.  Ffoulkes 
published  a  letter  to  Archbishop 
Manning,  which  ran  through  nine 
editions  in  a  few  days,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  in  the  spirit  of  his  ances- 
tors, against  the  enormities  of  the 
Church  of  Roni(;.     Among  other  re- 
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marks  which  stung  the  Roman 
court,  he  stated: — "  But  taking  our" 
— that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic — 
"  view  of  the  blessed  Eucharist  into 
account,  is  there,  or  has  there  been, 
any  tale  of  irreverence  towards  it 
among  Anglicans  comparable  for 
horrors  with  the  history  of  poisoned 
chalices,  and  poisoned  Hosts  among 
ourselves  formerly,  the  extent  of 
which  is  made  patent  to  this  day  by 
the  special  precautions  taken  when- 
ever the  Pope  celebrates  mass  most 
solemnly,  that  no  such  accident  may 
befal  him."  He  then  adds :— "  When 
I  contemplate  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  past  and  present,  and 
search  history  for  their  origin,  I  find 
it  is  the  conduct  of  the  Popes  more 
than  anything  else  for  the  last  thou- 
sand years,  in  governing  the  Church. 
....  This  being  the  case,  I  ask 
how  it  is  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  allusion  to  these  facts  in 
the  invitations  which  have  been 
issued  for  the  forthcoming  Council. 
Rome  has  spoken,  but  I  can  discover 
nothing  in  what  has  been  said  like  a 
confession  of  sins,  or  of  the  justice 
of  God  in  punishing  them ;  either 
expressions  of  regret  for  the  past,  or 
promises     of   amendment     for    the 

future An   invitation  to  a 

general  humiliation  might  well  have 
preceded  invitations  from  the  Pope 
to  any  Council  for  reuniting  Chris- 
tendom." These  outspoken  remarks 
were  visited  with  the  severest  cen- 
sure by  the  Pope's  Council,  and  the 
pamphlets  were  honoured  with  a 
place  in  the  Index.  Mr.  Ffoulkes  has 
now  openly  abjured  his  errors,  and  has 
been  received  back  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the  diocese 
of  Winchester,  which  marks  the  im- 
portance which  Bishop  Wilberforce 
attaches  to  his  re-conversion.  Doubt- 
less there  is  more  joy  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  that  went  not  astray. 


rn 


TH£  PaOTEBTANI  CONf  £B£KC£  AT 


New  Yobk. — ^The  arrangements  for 
holding  the  Protestant  OScumenical 
Council  at  New  York  are  making 
rapid  progress,  and  one  of  the  Steam 
Companies  has  generously  agreed  to 
provide  one  hundred  and  fifty  first- 
class  berths  at  half  the  ordinary 
charge.  It  is  to  be  attended  by  re- 
presentatives from  all  parts  of  Europe 
and  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
voluntary  assemblage  of  earnest 
Christian  men,  not  an  assembly  of 
prelates  summoned  against  their 
will  by  an  authority  they  dare  not 
disregard,  with  the  addition  of  some 
hundreds  of  fagot  bishops,  in  par" 
tibus,  the  tools  of  the  Propaganda. 
It  is  convened,  not  to  invest  a  mortal 
with  the  attributes  of  Deity  and  to 
tighten  the  bonds  of  sacerdotal  des- 
potism, but  to  promote  the  highest 
benefit  of  the  human  family  by  the 
diffusion  of  religious  light  and 
freedom.  The  subjects  which  are  to 
be  brought  under  discussion  embrace 
every  topic  which  bears  on  the  in- 
terests of  society,  and  they  exhibit 
the  wide  range  of  Protestant  bene- 
volence in  a  happy  contrast  with  the 
narrow  sphere  of  inquiry  marked  out 
for  the  RomcLn  Catholic  Council  at 
Rome. 

The  sittings  will  commence  on  the 
22nd  of  September,  and  terminate 
on  the  2nd  of  October.  A  very  ela- 
borate programme  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, for  which  we  cannot  find 
room,  but  the  salient  points  on  which 
addresses  will  be  delivered  may  be 
thus  epitomised : — Reports  on  the 
present  state  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tendom ;  Christian  union ;  Christian 
union  consistent  with  denomina- 
tional distinctions ;  The  EvangeUcal 
Alliance ;  Relation,  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  empire,  and 
also  Continental  Europe;  Chris- 
tianity and  its  antagonists  ;  Ration- 
alism and  pantheism,  materialism, 
and  positivism ;  Harmony  of  science 
and  revelation ;  The  Gospel  and  plu- 
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losophy ;  reason  and  faith ;  Christian 
life ;  personal  religion ;  family  re- 
ligion ;  Sunday-schools ;  Heligious 
aspects  of  popular  education  in  Chris- 
tian countries  ;  Revivals  of  religion ; 
Protestantism  and  Romanism  ;  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation;  Supre- 
macy of  the  Bible ;  Justification  by 
faith;  Christian  liberty;  Effects  of 
the  Reformation  on  modern  civilisa- 
tion ;  Present  aspect  of  Romanism  ; 
Ultramontanism ;  (Ecumenical  Coun- 
cil; Temporal  power  of  the  Pope; 
Christianity  and  civil  government ; 
Present  state  of  religious  liberty  in 
different  Christian  countries ;  Con- 
stitution and  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  related  to  religion  ; 
Legislation  on  moral  questions; 
Christian  missions,  foreign  and 
domestic;  Christianity  and  social 
evils ;  Intemperance  and  its  sup- 
pression ;  Pauperism  and  its  remedy ; 
War  and  its  prevention ;  Christian 
philanthropy. 

Baboo  KESHtTB  CHtrimEB  Sbk. — 
While  the  Hindoo  reformer  is  ex- 
citing a  degree  of  interest  in  England 
which,  we  are  told,  creates  no  little 
astonishment  in  Calcutta,  where  the 
rancorous  feeling  of  the  members 
of  the  "  Brahmo  Somaj  "  towards 
Christianity  is  proverbial,  a  relative 
of  his,  a  widow,  has  aroused  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  sect  by 
embracing  that  creed.  What  gives 
poignancy  to  the  case  is  the  fact 
that  this  change  in  her  religious 
views  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  instrumentality  of  those  Chris- 
tian agents  whom  the  Baboo  is — 
most  sincerely,  we  believe — ^urging 
the  public  to  send  in  larger  numbers 
to  the  Zenanas.  The  widow  and  her 
mother  had  received  the  visits  and 
the  instruction  of  the  missionary 
teacher  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  she  sought  Christian 
baptism,  but  her  mother,  who  had 
at  first  resolved  to  join  her,  held 
back.    By  the  missionary  she  was 


allowed  free  access  to  her  family, 
and  every  effort  was  made  by  them 
to  shake  her  resolution ;  and  she 
was  even  offered  the  hand  of  a  rich 
Zemindar ;  but  she  resisted  every 
inducement,  and  removed  to  the 
mission  -  house.  Her  mother  was 
then  induced  to  sign  an  aflBdavit 
that  she  was  only  fourteen  years  of 
age,  and  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was 
issued  from  the  High  Court,  where 
she  made  her  appearance,  in  company 
with  the  missionary  and  his  wife. 
A  Hindoo  barrister  appeared  to 
support  the  case,  which  he  rested  on 
certain  texts  from  the  Shastres, 
which  enforced  the  perpetual  slavery 
of  women.  Mr.  Justice  Phear  made 
some  caustic  remarks  on  this  style 
of  advocacy,  and  said  that,  if  this 
was  the  law  by  which  the  Court  was 
bound,  it  must  follow  that  no  woman 
could  be  liberated  from  restraint 
placed  upon  her  by  the  head  of  a 
family,  notwithstanding  that  it  is 
altogether  against  her  will.  It  will, 
in  truth,  have  the  effect  of  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  for  all 
Hindoo  females.  The  whole  case,  he 
said,  turned  upon  the  question  of 
age  and  discretion ;  and  he  decided 
that  she  was  above  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  in  chambers  examined 
her  as  to  her  knowledge.  The  trem- 
bling widow,  before  an  English  judge 
and  barristers,  and  questioned  by  a 
Hindoo  interpreter  unacquainted 
with  Christian  terminology,  did  not 
appear  to  have  a  satisfactory  know- 
ledge of  Genesis,  and  Exodus,  and 
Matthew ;  but  the  Judge  ruled  :  "  I 
can  see  nothing  to  indicate  that  she 
has  not  sufficient  capacity  to  choose 
in  the  matter  of  her  own  creed  ;  for 
nothing,  I  apprehend,  is  clearer  than 
that  personal  discretion  of  that  sort, 
does  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
depend  upon  the  mental  culture  or 
intellect  of  the  individual.  If  it  were 
so,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the 
liberty  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant.** 
After  another  interview  with    her 
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mother,  the  widow  persisted  in  her 
choice  of  Christianity,  and  left  the 
Court  in  company  with  the  mission- 
ary. Brahmoism  is  an  immense 
advance  on  Hindooism,  but  it  is 
still  only  a  reformed  Hindoo  sect 
with  all  the  national  temperament, 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  which 
is,  that  while  latitudinarianism  of 
creed  and  often  of  practice  is  re- 
garded as  a  venial  offence,  the  em- 
bracing of  Christianity  is  a  social 
disgrace. 

Death-bed  Testaments. —  Ro- 
manism, true  to  its  traditional  cha- 
racter, still  continues  its  assiduities 
at  the  death-bed  of  its  wealthy  ad- 
herents for  more  than  the  object  of 
giving  extreme  unction.  This 
has  been  curiously  illustrated  by  a 
suit  decided  a  few  days  ago  by  the 
Probate  Court.  ^Ir.  Moreton,  a 
solicitor  and  bill-discounter  at 
Liverpool,  a  wealthy  Roman  Catho- 
lic, made  a  will  bequeathing 
£15,000  away  from  his  family  to 
the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Goss,  the 
titular  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
bishop  applied  for  probate,  when  the 
following  facts  were  elicited.  The 
"will  was  drawn  by  Canon  Fisher, 
his  vicar-general,  from  the  verbal 
instructions  of  the  deceased  the 
day  before  he  died.  The  family  of 
the  deceased  alleged  that  when  he 
attached  his  signature  to  it  he  was  in 
bed  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that 
manual  assistance  was  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  execute  it.  Canon 
Fisher    deposed  that  he  was  per- 


fectly conscious,  and  required  no 
aid,  and  a  female  servant  swore  to 
the  same  effect.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  medical  adviser,  who  had  at- 
tended him  for  eight  years,  afl&nned 
that  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
senile  bronchitis,  and  utterly  inca- 
pacitated for  performing  any  busi- 
ness. Two  friends  who  saw  him  im- 
mediately after  the  execution  of  the 
'will  found  him  utterly  unconscious, 
and  they  further  affirmed  that  the 
maid-sers'aut  had  admitted  to  them 
that  the  dying  man  was  so  feeble 
that  his  hand  had  to  be  guided  by 
the  canon  while  he  sigucd  the  will. 
His  widow  also  swore  that  she  saw 
him  shortly  after  the  will  was  exe- 
cuted, and  that  he  was  then  insen- 
sible, and  continued  so  to  his  death. 
Lord  Penzance  remarked  that  it 
appeared  singular  that  the  deceased, 
who  was  a  lawyer,  and  had  two 
clerks  in  attendance  on  him,  should 
have  employed  an  ecclesiastic  to 
draw  his  will.  The  signature,  more- 
over, appeared  to  him  to  differ  widely 
from  other  specimens  of  his  hand« 
writing,  and  this  circumstance 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  his 
hand  had  been  guided  either  by 
the  Canon  or  by  the  maid-servant. 
Neither,  his  Lordship  remarked, 
had  the  bishop  been  able  to  prove 
that  when  the  dying  man  signed 
the  will  he  was  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties.  The  Court  })ronounced 
against  the  will,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  treasury  has  lost  this 
golden  prize. 
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The  Works  and  tht  Wwrd  of  Ood. 
Illustrations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Psalm.  By  Eev.  J.  Wilbeeforce 
BiCHABDSON.  London :  John  Snow 
and  Co.,  Ivy-lane. 

The  exquisite  beauty   of  the  Nine- 
teenth Psalm  is  universally  recognised. 
It  exhibits  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
nature  of  God*s  various  relations  to 
men,  and  the  life  which  will  be  induced 
in  those  who  properly  realise  these 
relations.    It  cannot  therefore  fail  to 
suggest  to  the  Christian  minister  many 
profitable  themes  for  public  discourse, 
and  is  in  every  way  appropriate  for 
consecutive  exposition.    Mr.  Richard- 
son gives  us  in  this  small  volume  the 
fruit   of   careful    thoiight    and    deep 
spiritual  experience.     While  he  treats 
the  first  part  of  his  subject  in  a  manner 
that  shows  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
revelation  of  nature,  his  remarks  on 
the  second  and  third  parts,  the  Word 
of  Ghod  (verses  7 — 9)  and  the  practical 
influence  of  that  Word  (verses  10 — 14), 
are  especially  wise  and  edifying.    The 

Sublication  of  his  lectures  will  no 
oubt  tend,  as  he  prays  it  may,  to  the 
clearer  apprehension  and  ricner  rea- 
lisation of  the  truth  of  God. 

The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  ihe 
Authorised  Version ,  arranged  in 
paragraphs  and  sections^  with 
emendations  of  the  text^  also  toith 
maps,  chronological  tables^  &c. 

The  New  Testament,    London  :  Re- 
ligious Tract  Society. 

The  necessity  for  a  revision  of  the 
Scriptures  is  now  acknowledged  by 
biblical  scholars  almost  without  ex- 
ception. Excellent  as  our  version  is, 
it  18  by  no  means  perfect,  and  is  there- 
fore susceptible  of  improvement.  To 
invest  any  translation  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  ipsisaima  verba  of 
Scripture  is  to  confound  things  that 
differ,  and  a  wise  man  will  remember 
that  translators  are  not  to  be  re^rded 
as  authors.  And  if  their  work  is  m  any 
degree  performed  inefficiently  or  erro- 
neously, we  owe  it  to  Him  who  has 


given  us  His  word  for  our  moral  and 
spiritual  guidance,  to  supply  what  is 
lacking  and  to  rectify  what  is  wrong. 

An  entirely  new  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  is  unnecessary,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  obtained.  A  revision  of 
our  present  version,  leaving  its  essen- 
tial character  unchanged,  will  satisfy 
every  TOasonablo  demand,  and  will 
meet  with  general  acceptance.  The 
scholarship  requisite  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  task  unquestionably 
exists,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for 
delaying  its  prosecution. 

The  present  volume,  edited  by  Dr. 
Jacob,  the  late  head-master  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  is  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  work.    The  text  is  arranged  in 
paragraphs,  according  to  the  sense ; 
errors  in  punctuation  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  each  section  has  its  appro- 
priate heading.     Special  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the   force  of  the  Greek 
article,  tenses,  and  prepositions  (in  re- 
spect to  all  of  which  the  authorised  ver- 
sion is  sadly  at  fault),  and  words  are  ren- 
rendered  according  to  a  uniform  and 
consistent  principle.     Obsoltte  terms 
are  explained,  and  Hebrew  and  Greek 
proper  names  and  phrases  are  trans- 
lated.   The  authorised  version  is  given 
in  full,  and  the  emendations  are  inserted 
in  the  text  within  brackets.  In  making 
these  emendations  the  Texttia  Receptua 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  but  vaii- 
ous  readings,  where  fairly  entitled  to 
consideration,  are  given  in  the  margin. 
The  references  to  parallel  and  illustra- 
tive passages  have  been  selected  with 
great  care,  and  form  a  valuable  help  to 
the  student. 

Altogether  the  editor  has  performed 
his  task  with  singular  good  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  and  the  volume 
merits  our  warmest  commendation. 
To  English  readers  it  will  prove  of  im- 
mense advantage,  giving  them  in  an 
accessible  form  the  latest  results  of 
critical  research,  and  rendering  the 
Bible  more  generally  intelligible.  It 
is  moreover  a  capital  instance  of  **  con- 
servative progress,"  and,  more  than 
any  other  volume,  will  show  how 
groundless  are  the  alarms  of  the  anti- 
revisionist  party.    Perhaps  the  emen- 
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dations  of  the  minuter  class  might, 
with  advantage,  have  been  increased. 
In  1  Peter  iv.  13,  for  instance,  we 
would  change  the  ** inasmuch"  into 
**  in  so  far.'*  Rev.  ii.  4  should  be,  "  I 
have  against  thee,  that  thou  hast  left 
thy  first-love,"  and  Eev.iii.  18,  **That 
the  shame  of  thv  nakedness  be  not 
made  manifest"  (as  in  2  Cor.  y.  10). 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
the  general  chai*acter  of  the  work  is 
such  that  it  will  probably  be  for  many 
years  the  standard- of  reference. 

The  Student^ 8  Handbook  of  Christian 
Theology,  By  the  Rev.  Bbnjamut 
Field.  Edited,  with  Biographical 
Sketch,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Stmonds. 
Third  Thousand.  London:  Hod- 
dcr  and  Stoughton.     1870. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  a  Wes- 
leyan  minister,  who  went  some  years 
ago. to  Australia  in  quest  of  health. 
Being  laid  aside  from  regular  minis- 
terial duties,  he  undertook  the  pre- 
paration of  a  work  on  systematic  the- 
ology for  the  use  of  students,  local 
preachers,  &c.  The  present  volume  is 
the  result.  We  have  looked  carefully 
mto  it,  and  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  stylo  and  spirit  of  its  execution. 
Mr.  Fiolil  was  a  clear  and  decisive 
thinker,  and  had  the  power  of  express- 
ing* bis  meaning  in  very  few  words, 
llo  was  also  an  immense  reader,  and 
carc^fully  digested  his  reading.  The 
l)ook  goes  over  well-nigh  the  whole 
jj^rcmnd  of  theological  inquiry,  states 
accurately  the  varioiLS  shades  of  Chris- 
tian belit>f  and  practice,  and  is  arranged 
in  a  concise  and  orderly  manner.  From 
its  Arminianism  we,  of  course,  dissent, 
and  have  seen  in  it  no  arguments 
which  would  justify,  either  on  logical 
or  moral  grounds,  the  surrender  of  our 
position.  But  the  Arminianism  of  the 
book  is  not  its  most  prominent  feature, 
and  the  staunchest  Calvinist  will  ad- 
mit the  candour  of  its  tone,  and  road 
the  greater  part  of  it  with  delight 
The  chapters  on  Inspiration,  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  on  the  reality  of 
the  Atonement,  on  the  Second  Coming 
of  Christ,  and  on  Future  Punishment, 
appear  to  us  eminently  conclusive  It 
is  a  book  which  ministers  and  students 
of  all  denominations  will  find  especially 
valuable. 


From  the  brief  memoir  prefixed  to 
the  volume  we  learn  that  Mr.  Field, 
who  died  in  September  last,  left  behind 
him  three  orphan  children,  towards 
whose  support  the  profits  of  this  work 
are  to  be  devoted.  The  price,  we  be- 
lieve, is  five  shillings. 

The  History  of  the  Newcastle-on" 
JSfne  Sunday-school  Union  ;  from 
its  Formation  to  the  close  of  its 
Fiftieth  Year,  Compiled  from 
documents  in  the  possession  of 
George  Fife  Angas,  Esq.,  first 
secretary  of  the  Union.  Edited 
by  Rov.  W.  Walteks.  London: 
Sundav  School  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey-  Bristol :  W.  Mack,  38, 
Park  Street. 

Tins  is  an  interesting  and  highly 
useful  record  of  Sunday-school  work 
in  one  of  the  most  important  districts 
in  England  during  half  a  century. 
Though  it  is  necessarily  to  a  large 
extent  local  in  its  character,  yet  there 
is  much  to  stimulate  and  encouraee 
all  who  are  engaged  in  promoting  tne 
religious  instmction  of  tne  young.  It 
proves  how  deeply  indebted  this 
country  is  to  the  noble  and  self- 
denying  labours  of  Sunday-school 
teachers;  and  conveys  some  lessons 
which  several  advocates  of  popular 
education  in  the  present  day  are  apt  to 
overlook.  The  book  abounds  in  gi*aphic 
descriptions  of  Sunday-school  life 
and  work ;  and  one  chapter,  devoted 
to  *'  Biographical  Notices  of  the 
Leaders,"  is  quite  a  gallery  of  ably- 
drawn  portraits  of  the  Revs.  Richard 
Pengilly,  Qeorge  Sample,  and  others, 
who  were  the  pioneers  of  the  cause  in 
the  North  of  England.  Mr.  G^rge 
Fife  Angas  himself  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  the  chief  founder  of  the 
Newcastle  Union,  and  to  this  day  his 
interest  in  its  welfere  remains  un- 
abated. One  ef  the  best  evidences  of 
this  is,  that  he  devotes  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  present  volume 
to  the  maintenance  of  its  funds.  We 
commend  the  book  to  our  readers  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  Sunday- 
school  literatiire,  and  trust  it  may 
have,  as  it  deserves,  an  extensive 
circulation. 
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Ltut  Words  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Doncaster.  Bj  C.  J.  Vattghak, 
D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Strahan  and  Co.  1869.  Earnest 
Words  for  Earnest  Men  ;  or^  The 
Gospel  and  the  Pilgrimage.  By 
C.  J.  Vauguan,  D.D.  Strahan 
and  Co.     London :  1870. 

AmrTHiNO  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Vaughan  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  cor- 
dial reception.  There  is  perhaps  no 
man  to  whom,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  Uving  preachers  is  so  willingly  ac- 
corded, and  certainly  there  is  none 
who  presents  a  happier  combination 
of  yi^rouB  and  independent  thought, 
classic  refinement,  and  intense  earnest- 
ness. It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the 
simplicity,  the  freshness,  or  the  spiri- 
tual power  of  his  sermons  is  their 
most  promient  feature.  But  they  are 
all  there.  Himself  loyal  to  the  truth, 
he  is  manifestly  solicitous  to  ensure 
the  allegiance  of  such  as  are  in  error, 
to  press  home  the  Gospel  to  the  con- 
ecience  of  every  man.  Nor  has  he 
failed  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the 
human  heart.  To  every  variety  of 
character  and  condition,  ho  presents 
the  appropriate  aspects  of  truth,  be- 
lieving that  that  Gospel  which  is  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God,  has  its  points 
of  contact  with  all  that  is  in  man. 
His  two  latest  volumes  exhibit  the 
best  and  highest  characteristics  of  his 
preachine.  In  one  of  them,  we  have 
his  last  nineteen  sermons  at  Doncaster. 
Some  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful, 
e.7.,  those  on  Fear,  Hope,  Love,  Sub- 
mission, Best,  &c.,  and  they  are  all 
chastened  by  the  sorrow  of  his  antici- 
pated parting  from  the  parishioners 
among  whom  he  had  laboured  so 
lovingly  and  so  long. 

The  other  volume  contains  a  con- 
nected series  of  twelve  sermons, 
with  five  supplementary  ones.  The 
series  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts, 
six  being  on  **The  Gospel"  and 
six  on  "The  Pilgrimage."  The  idea 
of  the  book  is  most  admirable,  and 
admirably  is  it  carried  out.  In  the 
part  entitled  tho  Gospel,  we  have  a 
dear  and  forcible  exhibition  of  the 
nature  of  C'hristianity  and  of  its  adap- 
tation to  universal  mankind.     Having 


carefnlly^  analysed  the  different  wants 
and  aspirations  of  men,  Dr.  Vaaghan 
shows  the  precise  message  of  the  gospel 
to  each,  and  its  power  to  imps^  tho 
requisite  blessing.  Thus  he  dwells  on 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  the  young, 
to  the  busy,  to  the  doubting,  to  the 
mourner,  and  to  the  sinful.  Supposing 
the  gospel  to  be  apprehended  as  a  divine 
power,  we  then  enter  on  the  pilgrim- 
age. Here  the  preacher  traces  the 
various  stages  of  Christian  experience 
and  growtii,  taking  the  mottoes  of  his 
addresses  from  the  immortal  allegory 
of  Bunyan — ^the  City  of  Destruction, 
the  Wicket  Qtite  and  the  Cross,  the 
Interpreter's  House,  the  VaUey  of 
Humiliation,  the  Dark  Biver,  and  the 
Celestial  City.  We  need  only  say  that 
the  addresses  are  a  worthy  illustration  ' 
of  tie  imagery  of  the  allegory,  and 
show  how  thoroughly  the  author  is 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  the  trials, 
and  the  triumphs  of  our  life  in  God. 

Of  the  supplementary  discourses, 
the  one  on  **  Things  Earthly  and 
Things  Heavenly"  is  tho  most  in- 
genious and  suggestive.  Whether  the 
interpretation  of  the  text  is  valid  or 
not,  we  are  scarcely  prepared  to  .say. 
But  the  view  there  given  of  the  com - 

Sarative  mysteriousness  of  Christian 
octrines  is  certainly  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. Where  all  the  sermons, 
however,  are  so  excellent,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  remark  specially  on  any, 
and  we  have  assuredly  read  the  whole 
of  these  with  uncommon  pleasure  and 
profit. 

The  Fatherhood  of  God.  Being  the 
first  course  of  the  Cunningham 
Lectures,  delivered  before  the 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  in  18G4. 
By  E.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  a  Supplementary 
volume,  containing  Reply  to  Dr. 
Crawford,  witk  Answer  to  other 
Objections,  and  Explanatory 
Notes.  Edinburgh:  A.  k  C. 
Black,  1870. 

We  remember  the  delight  with  which 
we  read  these  lectures  on  their  fu-st 
appearance.  The  subject  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  is  one  on  which 
the  thoughts  of  men  have  boon  deeply 
exercised  for  some  years  past,  and  to 
the  study  of  which  an  impulse  has 
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been  given  hj  the  many  vague  and 
illusory  speculations  on  the  Atone- 
ment. We  fully  aeree  with  Dr.  Cand- 
lish  in  thinking  that  the  subject  has 
not  hitherto  been  adequately  treated. 
Even  from  the  adherents  of  the  Cal- 
yinistic  theology  it  has  not  received 
the  specification  which  it  deserves. 
To  Dr.  Candlish  belongs  the  credit  of 
securing  for  it  a  more  earnest  and  in- 
dependent consideration.  He  has  gone 
into  it  more  thoroughly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  laid  all  subse- 
quent investigations  under  very  strong 
obligations.  His  position  may  be  thus 
stated : — That  the  only  proper  idea  of 
the  relation  in  which  God  as  the 
Creator  stands  to  His  intelligent 
creatures  is  that  of  rule  or  government 
by  law  and  judgment,  and  that  in  this 
idea  fatherhood  has,  strictly  speaking, 
no  place,  although  from  the  first  there 
were  indications  of  it,  and  capabilities 
in  the  constitution  of  intelligent 
creatures  of  apprehending  the  rela- 
tions, and  of  entering  after  due  proba- 
tion, the  state  of  duty  and  privilege 
inevitably  arising  from  it.  The  only 
proper  sonship  is  that  of  Christ,  and  it 
is  only  as  partaking  of  the  relation  in 
which  He  stands  to  the  Father,  that 
men  become  the  sons  of  God.  And 
this  sonship  of  men  is,  from  its  origin, 
the  terms  of  its  bestowment  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  Christ's. 

This  theory  is  worked  out  with  mar- 
vellous ingenuity  and  power.  The 
lectures  are  suggestive  rather  than 
exhaustive — ^intended  to  secure  an 
ampler  discussion  of  the  subject  rather 
than  to  present  a  complete  and  finished 
dissertation.  The  work  is,  however, 
a  noble  monument  of  the  genius  and 
leamine  of  its  author. 

The  theory  has  undoubtedly  an  ap- 
pearance of  novelty,  and  may,  as  Dr. 
Candlish  anticipated,  be  startling  to 
some  minds,  x  et  the  novelty  consists 
in  the  develoimient  of  old  truths — the 
presentation  in  a  systematic  form  of 
what  has  been  taught  in  the  Christian 
Church  from  the  beginning,  and  not 
in  the  introduction  of  anything  that 
jars  with  the  things  most  surely 
believed  among  us.  In  fact,  the  views 
here  set  forth  nave  all  along  appeared 
to  us  the  best  antidote  to  the  haz}* 
and  dangerous  speculation  of  the 
school  of  Maurice.    Wo  cannot  accept 


all  the  arguments  by  which  they  are 
supported,  but  it  is  in  details,  rather 
than  in  general  principles,  that  we  are 
compelled  to  differ.  The  book  has, 
moreover,  a  singular  power  of  inspir- 
ing new  and  vigorous  thought,  and  of 
bracing  the  mind  for  the  contempla- 
tion of  its  great  theme.  We  regard  it 
as  decidedly  the  ablest  of  the  author's 
valuable  writings. 

The  supplementary  volume  is  a 
reply  to  the  various  criticisms  of  the 
original  lectures.  Dr.  Crawford  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  fore- 
most consideration.  How  far  there  is 
a  auhstanticLl  difference  between  him 
and  Dr.  Candlish,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  not  start  with  the 
same  ideas  of  what  Fatherhood  really 
involves.  After  quoting  his  critic's 
definition  of  it.  Dr.  Candlish  remarks, 
**  Such  a  universal  fatherhood  as  that, 
I  do  not  care  to  call  in  question,"  and 
contends  that  his  subjectship  claims 
far  more  noble  affinity  to  their  Maker 
than  Dr.  Crawford's  original  sonship. 
So  far,  it  is  a  question  of  names.  In 
regard  to  thejother  part  of  the  theorj% 
too,  Dr.  Crawford  seems  substantially 
to  admit  the  main  point  at  issue, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  ho 
or  Dr.  Candlish  uses  the  wisest  forms 
of  expression.  If  Dr.  Candlish's  doc- 
trine were  as  his  critic  represents  it  to 
be,  we  should  'widely  dissent  from  it. 
But  against  this  representation,  our 
author  protests,  and  rightly  so.  As  to 
the  main  argument,  we  are  di8]K>sed  to 
agree  with  Dr.  Candlish ;  but  in  what 
we  may  call  the  side-points  of  the 
nrgument,  the  victory  is  often  with 
Dr.  Crawford. 

The  mastery  of  these  two  volumes  is 
a  fine  piece  of  mental  discipline,  and 
greatly  aids  the  attainment  of  clear- 
ness and  depth  in  our  religious  beliefs. 
We  may  add,  that  each  volume  can  be 
purchased  separately. 

The  Home  Life  of  Sir  David  Brewster. 
By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gobdoit, 
Author  of"  Work,"  &c.,  Ac.  Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston  and  Douglas, 
1869. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  '*  a 
strong  wish  is  known  to  exist  among 
the  unscientific  "  for  a  free  nnd  familiar 
record  of  the  life  of  Sii*  David  Brcwstor, 
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It  10  to  meet  tluB  wish  that  the  present 
memoir  has  been  penned,  and  the  task 
could  not  have  oeen  more  ably  and 
lovingly  fulfilled.  Sir  David  occupies 
no  mean  place  among  the  most  emi- 
nent of  our  natural  philosophers.  His 
£Eivourite  pursuit  was  the  science  of 
Optics,  and  he  has  probably  done  more 
to  advance  it  in  aU  its  branches  than 
any  other  savant  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. He  made  various  discoveries  on 
the  polarisation  of  light.  To  him 
we  owe  that  delightful  philosophical 
toy,  the  kaleidoscope,  the  leivticular 
stereoscope,  the  lithoscope,  and — most 
useful  of  all — ^the  polygonal  lens,  by 
means  of  which,  as  was  said  by  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  Brewster's  distin- 
guished successor  in  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh — 
the  very  lighthouse  that  bums  round 
the  shores  of  the  British  empire  is  a 
shining  witness  to  the  usefulness  of 
Brewster's  life. ' '  His  literary  and  phi- 
losophical labours  wore  of  marvellous 
extent  and  variety.  One  of  the  most 
important  was  theediting  of  the"Edin- 
burgh  Encyclopaedia,"  to  which  also 
he  contributed  very  largely,  and  which 
will  be  ever  memorable  from  its  article, 
**  Christianity,"  written  by  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, and  forming  the  turning-point  of 
his  illustrious  career.  In  addition  to  this, 
Brewster  published  a '  *  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,"  Treatises  on  "Optics,"  on 
"  Electricity,"  **  Magnetism,"  &c.  ; 
besides  writing  some  threo  or  four 
hundred  articles  for  magazines  and 
reviews,  chiefly,  though  by  no  means 
exclusively,  on  his  favourite  science. 
His  "More  Worlds  than  One"  and 
his  "Life  of  Newton"  are  probably 
the  best  known  of  his  works.  There 
is  a  complete  list  of  his  miscellaneous 
writings  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume, 
some  of  which  wm,  we  should  imagine, 
be  given  to  the  public  in  a  compact 
form.  Sir  David  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  The 
honours  conferred  upon  him,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  fill  quite  a  long  list. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  worn  them 
**  lightly  like  a  flower." 

It  is  cheering,  in  this  age  of  fashion- 
able doubt,  to  see  a  man  of  the  loftiest 
intellectual  powers  and  scientific  skill 
accepting  with  a  willing  heart  "the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."    That  truth 


he  ever  regarded  as  higher  than  all 
science;  beyond  the  ran^e  of  human 
discovery,  but  commending  itself  to 
the  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
requisite  for  the  harmony  and  per- 
fection of  our  moral  and  spiritual  life. 
There  is  a  common  mode  of  speech 
which  implies  a  degree  of  condescension 
on  the  part  of  scientific  men  in  accept- 
ing the  divine  revelation — "  Notwith- 
standing their  high  talents  and  ac- 
quirements," &c.,  &c.  With  such 
representations  Sir  David  had  not  the 
remotest  sympathy;  on  the  contraiy, 
they  strongly  excited  his  disapproba- 
tion. On  hearing  some  remark  of  this 
kind,  he  once  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
thus:  "That  disgusts  me!  A  merit 
for  a  man  to  bow  his  intellect  to  the 
Cross !  Why,  what  can  the  highest 
intellect  on  earth  do  but  bow  to  God's 
word  and  God's  mind  thankfully?" 
Such  was  the  faith  in  which  for  many 
years  he  lived,  and  in  which,  calmly 
and  happily,  he  died. 

From  this  memoir  wo  learn  that  he 
was  trained  for  the  ministry  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Scotland,  but 
ultimately  abandoned  his  design  firom 
a  preference  for  his  scientific  pursuits, 
and  a  conviction  that  his  true  work 
lay  elsewhere  than  in  the  pulpit.  He 
left  the  Established  Church  at  the  time 
of  the  disruption,  and  became  an  elder 
of  the  Free  Church.  His  doctrinal 
beliefs  were  of  the  moderate  Calvinistic 
type,  though,  for  many  years,  his  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  been  little  more 
uian  an  intellectual  orthodoxy.  Long 
before  the  close,  however,  there  was  a 
manifest  change,  an  accession  of  life 
and  fire.  His  faith  was  at  length 
deeply  spiritual.  He  reposed  impli- 
citly upon  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as  the 
exclusive  ground  of  his  salvation,  and 
endeavoured  to  "  bring  eveiy  thought 
into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ." 

He  was  bom  at  Jedburgh  in  1781, 
graduated  at  Edinburgh  m  1800  (iu 
which  year  also  he  made  his  first  dis- 
covery), and  from  that  time  his  faino 
steadily  rose.  He  occupied  no  pro- 
perly official  position  imtil  1838,  when 
he  was  appointed  Principal  of  the 
United  Ooflege  of  St.  Salvador  and  St. 
Leonard,  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's. In  1859  he  was  raised  to  the 
Principalship  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
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burgh.  His  death  took  place  on  Feb. 
10th,  1868.  But  for  a  detailed  account 
of  these  and  other  matters,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  deeply  inter- 
esting life  by  Mrs.  Gk>rdon. 

A  Oriiieal  and  Eaegetical  Oommen- 
tary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  By 
Paton  J.  Gloao,  D.D  ,  Minister 
of  Blantyre.  In  two  vols.  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1870. 

The  Sootoh  pulpit  has  long  been  famed 
for  its  expository  lectures,  and  has 
produced  a  number  of  works  in  this 
branch  of  Christian  literature  which  are 
as  yet  unrivalled.  The  author  of  this 
Common  tary  has  shown  that  there  are 
in  that  pulpit  men  who  have  an  equal 
pow^er  m  the  exegetical  department. 
His  name  is  probably  unfamiliar  to 
many  of  our  readers,  but  we  shall  be 
greatly  suiT^rised  if  he  is  not  hence- 
forth referred  to  as  one  of  the  standard 
authorities  on  the  Acts.  He  describes 
his  work  as  purely  exegetical,  not  a 
contribution  to  dogmatic  theology  or 
practical  religion.  A  purpose  thus 
restricted  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
efficiently  accomplished  by  one  man. 
Excellence  in  every  part  of  a  commen- 
tator's work  is  simply  impossible.  So 
ample  are  the  resources  of  modern 
scholarship  that  no  single  miiid  cun 
gain  a  thorough  mastery  of  them,  and 
a  division  of  labui:r  must  be  adopted. 
My  this  time,  moreover,  we  aro  suffi- 
ciently assured  of  the  fact  that  without 
a  soimd  and  careful  exegesis,  the 
Scrijitures  cannot  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated. Many  expositions  and  sermons 
otherwise  excellent  are  deprived  of 
much  of  their  worth  &om  a  deficiency 
here. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  for 
various  reasons  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
has  an  additional  importance  in  our 
own  days  when  church  constitutions 
and  organisations  and  other  related 
matters  are  being  so  keenly  canvassed. 
Nor  can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  book  will 
facilitate  the  solution  of  various  pro- 
blems which  are  now  pressing  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
AVo  therefore  welcome  this  fresh  at- 
tempt to  get  at  the  root  of  its  principles, 
and  to  elucidate  its  meaning.     If,  as 


competent  judges  assureus,  theEpistlaB 
of  Paul  were  never  fully  understood 
until  the  era  of  the  Beformation,  may 
it  not  be  said,  with  at  least  equal 
justice,  that  to  the  churches  of  our 
own  age  with  their  missionary  enter- 
prise on  the  one  hand,  and  their  in- 
creased reliance  on  the  spirituality  of 
their  principles  and  their  impatience 
of  external  control  on  the  other,  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  will  disclose  new 
depths  of  truth  and  new  sources  of 
power?  Towards  such  a  result,  the 
volumes  before  us  will  contribute. 

Dr.  Gloag*8  **  Introduction "  dis- 
cusses the  question  of  the  authorship, 
the  sources,  the  design,  the  date,  &c., 
of  the  Acts,  all  the  usual  iprolegomena^ 
and  is  one  of  the  best  we  know.  A 
ti'anslation  of  Tischendorf's  text  is 
given,  with  critical  notes  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  readings.  This  translation 
is  opportune,  when  the  need  of  a  re- 
vised version  has  been  anew  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  practical  form. 
It  is  easy  and  graceful,  out  scarcely  so 
exact  and  forcible  as  that  of  ^of. 
Green  in  his  edition  of  Hackett  for 
English  readers.  The  main  body  of 
the  work  is  occupied  with  ''Exegetical 
Eemarks,"  on  which  the  author  has 
expended  his  chief  strength.  To  some 
of  the  sections  are  appended  short  dis- 
sertations on  questions  of  more  than 
usual  importance,  e.f/.,  on  the  gift  of 
tongues,  on  the  nature  of  Hades,  on 
the  Sanhedrim,  on  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  &c. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Gloag 
has  executed  his  task  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  He  has  not  only  pondered 
every  separate  sentence  of  the  text, 
with  the  questions  involved,  but  has 
consulted  eveiy  English  and  Gei'man 
authority  of  note.  The  amount  of 
well-digested  reading  is  of  vast  extent, 
and  argues  the  possession  of  a  pro- 
found and  energetic  scholai-ship.  The 
writings  of  the  Tubingen  school  ht^ve 
been  carefully  considered,  and  many 
discriminating  criticisms  are  passed 
upon  them,  proving  that  they  are  **  no 
formidable  antagonists  to  sound  theo- 
logy." Dr.  Gloag  has,  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree,  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  qualifications  of  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture.  His  comments  are  clear, 
concise  and  comprehensive, — an  admi- 
rable instance  of  the  viuUum  in  parvo. 
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They  are,  therefore,  wonderfully  eug- 
festive,  and  have  yielded  us  almost 
invariable  satisfaction  and  delight. 
We  have  not  met  with  finer  specimens 
of  succinct  and  pointed  criticisms  than 
those  on  Acts  iv.  35  ;  ix.  3  ^  aea.;  xiii. 
48 ;  xxvi.  28,  29.  With  the  remarks 
on  baptism,  we  have  in  view  of  the 
author's  ecclesiastical  position  no  rea- 
son to  be  dissatisfied.  He  adduces  no 
positive  ar^;ument  either  against  our 
practice  or  m  favour  of  his  own.  On 
Acts  zi.  39,  he  remarks,  "  By  the  rite 
cf  circumcision,  the  children  of  the 
Isoraelites  were  included  in  the  cove- 
nant :  this  p^vilege  is  not  done  away 
with  by  Chnstianitj,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, confirmed — the  children  are  in- 
cluded in  the  promise."    Again,  on 


xvi.  15,  ho  gives  up  the  case  of  Lydia's 
household  as  a  proof-passago,  and  ob- 
serves: **The  argument  rests  not  ou 
any  solitary  passa^,  but  on  the  num- 
ber of  instances  in  which  it  is  said 
that  households  were  baptized."  In 
both  these  cases  we  think  that  Dr. 
Gloag*s  own  comments  (on  xi.  37,  38, 
and  xvi.  31,  32)  famish  tho  means  of 
his  refutation.  While  dissenting  from 
his  opinions  on  this  point  we  gladly 
acknowledge  his  candour. 

The  work  is,  in  every  sense,  a  valua- 
ble addition  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  worthy  to  bo 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  many 
excellent  commentaries  issued  by  the 
enterprising  publishers  of  the ' '  Foreign 
Theological  Library . " 


Comsponhittt. 


"  OF  THE  IMPEECATIONS  IN  THE  PSALMS  AND  OTHER  BOOKS 

OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Maoazhtb. 


By&AS.  Mr.  Editor,— To  introduce 
a  clear,  and,  as  I  think,  conclusive 
piece  of  wisdom  on  tho  above  subject, 
I  hope  I  may  not  offend  public  pro- 
priety, much  less  the  esteemed  writer 
of  Vi  private  note*  by  quoting  a  sentence 
from  it.  It  is  from  the  venerable  J. 
Sheppard,  Esq.,  of  Frome.  He  says, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Carter's  **  English 
version  of  the  Psalms,  **  *  *  I  am  tempted 
to  wish  he  had  found  that  the  He- 
brew idiom  sanctioned  what  some 
have  thought  it  does — the  substitu- 
tion of  future  for  imperative  in  cer- 
tain texts  which  imprecate  evil,  as 
in  Psalm  cix,  &c, ;  but  if  it  be  not 
so,  we  must  accept  the  text  as  it 
stands."  I  feel  quite  reconciled  to 
the  latter  alternative  by  the  follow- 
ing essav,  by  R  Jenkins,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  in  his 
learned  work,  **  The  Beasonableness 
and  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Beli- 

"*  The  note  was  to  me,  acknowledging  ft 
copy  I  had  sent  of  Mr.  Carter's  Verwon 
Jan.  26,  1870.— S.  Evans,  Axmsty. 


gion,"  vol.  ii.  5th  edition,  a.d.  1721 . 
He  says  (p.  340),  under  the  above 
heading — 

*'  One  of  the  greatest  excellences 
of  the  Christian  religion  is  the  uni- 
versal charity  which  it  enjoins.  We 
find  that  charity  was  likewise  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Old  Testament,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  Old  Testament, 
contrary  to  this  doctrine ;  which  will 
appear  if  we  consider  the  peculiar 
reasons  for  those  expressions  which 
may  seem  to  imply  anything  contrary 
to  it. 

**  I.  Many  of  those  expressions  are 
used  in  reference  to  the  nations  upon 
whom,  after  sisraal  acts  of  mercy  and 
forbearance  on  Mis  part,  and  repeated 
provocations  on  theu*s,  God  had  com- 
manded the  Israelites  to  execute  His 
jud^:ments ;  and  the  sins  of  the  people 
of  £rael  were  the  cause  that  this  was 
not  accomplished.  Therefore  it  was 
lawful  for  them  to  pray  that  they 
might  have  grace  to  repent^  and  that 
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tbeir  sins  might  be  no  hindrance  to 
them  in  iiilfiUing  His  will;  but  that 
Grod  would  enable  them  to  execute  ven- 
geance apou  the  heathen  (Psalm  cxli^.  7). 
It  was  lawful  likewise  to  pray  against 
all  the  other  enemies  of  Ghod,  that  He 
would  abate  their  pride,  and  'make 
them  to  know  themselves  to  be  but 
men*  (Psalm  ix.  10,  Izxii.  22,  cxxxix. 
21,22). 

*'II.  David,  being  king,  had  the 
sword  of  justice  committed  to  him. 
He  was  a  minister  of  Oody  a  revenger 
to  oxecuto  wrath  upon  him  that  did 
evil.  Therefore  when  his  rebellious 
subjects  were  too  strong  for  hiray  as  in 
the  rebellion  of  Ahsalomy  he  might 
make  his  appeal  to  Ghod,  and  beseech 
Him  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.  If  he  might  punish  his  sub- 
jects, he  might  ^ay  to  God  that  He 
might  enable  him  to  do  it.  And  in 
foreign  wars,  if  he  might  kill  his  ene- 
mies, he  might  pray  for  victory  and 
success  over  them. 

* '  III.  It  is  lawful  to  pray  that  public 
and  notorious  malefactors  may  be 
{juninhed,  for  it  is  lawful  to  discover 
them  and  bring  them  to  punishn^ont ; 
and  it  must  needs  be  lawful  to  praj 
that  that  may  be  done  which  it  is 
lawlul  ibr  us  to  do.  It  is  lawful  to 
Betlv  redress  of  private  injuries,  and 
tliereiore  it  is  lawful  to  pray  that  they 
may  be  redressed;  for  we  may  pray 
for  success  upon  any  honest  under- 
taking. If  this  be  done  out  of  love  to 
justice,  and  a  necessary  care  of  our 
own  preservation — not  out  of  malice 
and  a  thirst  after  revenge,  but  with 
the  most  favourable  construction  that 
the  worst  actions  are  capable  of,  and 
with  hearty  prayers  to  God  for  Hi  a 
blessing  upon  the  o£fender  in  givin&r 
him  the  ^:race  of  repentance,  and 
granting  him  whatsoever  happiness  in 
this  world  may  be  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  God,  justice  towards  other 
men,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul. 

**  IV.  Gk)d  was  the  peculiar  lawgiver 
and  political  governor  of  the  Jews; 
and  temporal  rewards  and  punishments 
were  the  sanction  of  the  laws  whidi 
He  had  given  them.  The  Mosaic  law 
is  called  the  ministration  of  death  and 
the  ministration  of  condemnation  (2 
Cor.  iii.  7-9).  Because  the  promises  of 
the  law,  as  such,  belonged  onlv  to  this 


life,  and  a  curse  was  denounced  a^inst 
*  everyone  that  continued  not  m  all 
things  which  are  written  in  the  book 
of  the  law  to  do  them'  (Gal.  iii.  10,  11). 
Gk)d  had  expressly  threatened  to  iaflict 
punishment  in  this  life  for  the  trans- 
gression of  those  laws ;  and,  therefore, 
to  pray  to  God  that  His  judgments 
might  overtake  evil-doers  was  no  more 
than  it  is  in  other  governments  to 
prosecute  offenders  before  the  magis- 
trate. They  appeal  to  God  to  put  His 
law  in  force  against  them,  and  not  to 
suffer  the  wicked  to  go  unpunished  in 
contempt  of  those  laws  which  He  had 
appointed,  and  under  that  dispensa- 
tion which  was  established  upon  tem- 
poral rewards  and  punishments.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  indulge  their 
anger  and  desire  of  revenge,  yet  they 
might  pray  that  God  would  avenge 
Himself  of  His  enemies,  and  rescue 
Hi  a  laws  from  that  contempt  which 
they  must  lie  under  &om  wicked  men 
if  they  did  not  feel  those  punishmente 
which  the  laws  of  Grod  threatened 
them  withal. 

*'  But  under  the  Gospel  the  case  is 
different ;  for  now  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect that  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
mente should  constently  follow  upon 
the  performance  or  transgression  of 
our  duty;  but  both  of  them  maybe 
commonly  leseiTed  to  a  future  state. 
A  Christian  may  not  pray  for  judg- 
mente  upon  his  enemies,  because  God 
has  not  so  peremptorily  declared  by 
the  Gospel  that  He  will  inflict  His 
pimishment  in  this  life  as  He  had  done 
under  the  law ;  and  we  have  our  Sa- 
viour's command  and  example  to  pray 
for  their  repentance  and  forgiveness 
that  they  may  not  be  punished  in  the 
next.  But  a  Christian  may  right 
himself  in  due  course  of  law,  and  in 
order  to  that  may  petition  the  judge 
without  any  breach  of  charity;  and 
this  was  all  that  the  Jews  did  when 
they  praj'od  God  to  execute  His  own 
laws  by  inflicting  such  punishments 
as  He  had  threatened  to  inflict  upon 
the  transgressors  of  them  in  this  life ; 
they  invoked  and  appealed  to  God,  as 
their  political  judge  and  sovereign,  and 
prayed  judgment  against  offenders. 

**V.  Those  whicm  seem  impreca- 
tions are  oftentimes  predictions  or  de- 
niinciations  of  judgmente  to  come  upon 
sinners,  as  we  may  leam  from  Acts  i. 
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20 ;  and  it  can  be  no  uncharitableness 
to  foretell  or  denounce  God's  judg- 
ments against  sinners,  but  rather  an 
effort  of  charity  for  their  repentance 
and  amendment. 

*'  Most  of  those  places  of  scripture 
may  as  probably  be  rendered  by  way 
of  prediction  in  a  future  tense,  and 
when  they  cannot,  tney  may  be  looked 
upon  as  denunciations  of  God's  wrath, 
for  prophets  were  sometimes  employed 
to  execute  the  divine  judgments,  as 
we  see  in  Elgah  (2  Kings,  i.  9  10). 
So  they  at  other  times  denounced; 
and  this  had  nothine  of  uncharitable- 
ness  in  it,  but  it  is  fuUy  agreeable  with 
the  Gospel  itself.  Thus  we  read  that 
Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  punished 
with  present  death  (Acts  v.).  If  Peter 
had  denounced  death  without  its  bein^ 
inflicted  immediately  upon  them,  this 
had  been  less.  Paul  also  prays  that 
the  Lord  would  reward  Alexander  the 
coppersn^ith  accardiny  to  hia  works,  who 
had  doiu  him  muck  evil  (2  Tim.  iv.  14), 
which  was  no  uncharitable  imi)reca- 
tion,  but  a  leaving  him  to  God's  judg- 
ment, and  a  denunciation  of  punish- 
ment to  befall  him  without  his  repent- 
ance. It  was  an  authoritative  act,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  excommunication 
which  the  Apostle  had  inflicted  upon 
him  (1  Tim  i.  20).  And  when  God 
hud  inspired  and  empowered  men  to 
denounce  judgments,  this  was  no  more 
a^^ainst  charity  than  the  inflicting  of 
them  would  have  been,  or  than  ex- 
communication itself  is.  If  magis- 
trates are  empowered  in  the  kind's 
name  to  give  sentence  and  to  inflict 
punishments,  certainly  men  may  be 
empowered  of  God  himself,  and  mav 
act  or  speak  accordingly  without  breach 
of  chanty. 

"YI.  The  expressions  in  Psalms 
Ixix.  and  cix.  are  to  be  understood 
concerning  Judas,  as  we  And  them  ap- 
phed  (Acts  i.) ;  and  all  other  expres- 
sions of  the  same  nature  may  be  un- 
derstood either  of  him  or  of  some  others 
like  him,  whom  the  Psalmist  by  in- 
spiration might  know  to  be  hardened 
in  sin  past  repentance,  and  therefore 
might  pray  that  God  would  rather 
cut  them  off  than  suffer  them  to  do 
more  mischief  in  this  world,  and  in- 
creaae  thtt  number  of  their  iniquities 
here,  and  of  their  miseries  in  the  world 
to  come. 


"VII.  Lastly.  This  supposition  ia 
tacitly  implied  in  imprecations,  ^if 
they  will  persist  in  their  sins,  if  they  wUl 
not  repefit;^  and  the  poor  men  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  might,  in  some  oases, 
know  by  revelation  that  judgments 
were  the  only  means  to  reclaim  those 
men  against  whom  they  prayed,  and 
then  it  was  the  greatest  charity  to 
pray  that  God  would  be  pleased  to 
maxe  use  of  that  remedy  which  alone 
was  left  for  their  amendment  as 
Psahn  Ixxxiii.  15,  16 — 'so  persecute 
them  with  Thy  tempest,  and  make 
them  afraid  with  Thy  storm :  All  their 
faces  with  shame,  that  they  may  seek 
Thy  name,  O  Lord.* 

**  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  incon- 
sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  charity 
and  the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  those 

S laces  of  Scripture  which  have  been 
able  to  the  mistakes  of  unwary  men. 
For  either  they  are  prayers  to  Gk>d  to 
enable  the  Israelites  to  do  what  He 
had  appointed,  as  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Canaanites,  whom  God  was 
pleased,  for  wise  and  great  reasons,  to 

funish  by  the  sword  of  the  children  of 
srael  rather  than  by  pestilence  or  any 
other  judgment ;  or,  they  are  prayers 
to  God  to  assist  them  in  doing  what 
both  justice  and  charity  will  allow  to  be 
done,  either  by  persons  in  authority, 
as  King  David,  or  even  by  private 
men,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders, 
and  brin8:ingthem  to  condi^  punish- 
ment. And  this  may  be  without  any 
degree  of  malice,  or  the  least  breach 
of  charity;  since  punishment  itself 
may  be  not  only  an  act  of  justice,  but 
of  charity  likewise  towards  diverse 
men.  Or,  these  expressions  may  be 
appeals  to  God,  as  the  political  gover- 
nor and  legislator  of  the  Jews;  or, 
they  are  predictions  or  denunciations 
of  God's  wrath  against  sinners,  and 
they  may  be  directed  against  impeni- 
tent, obstinate  men,  hai^dened  in  their 
wickedness;  or,  lastly,  they  may  be 
only  prayers  to  God  that  He  would 
inflict  such  punishments  upon  men  as 
may  bring  them  to  repentance. 

"And,  though  the  Jews  in  latter 
ages  perverted  some  passages  of  their 
law  to  serve  their  own  pnde  and  re- 
veage,  yet,  as  it  is  evident  by  many 
instances,  never  any  law  but  that  of 
Christ  obliged  men  to  more  humanity 
towels   B&angers,  or  more  charity 
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towards  enemies. .  They  were  certainly 
to  bear  false  witness  against  no  man, 
and  to  coyet  no  man's  nouse  or  wife ; 
and,  therefore,  the  word  '  neighbour ' 
is  not  to  be  limited  to  signify  only  an 
Israelite  or  a  proselyte,  but  is  to  be 
imderstood  of  any  man  whatsoever 
(Exodusxx.  16, 17).  '  Thoushaltloye 
him  (the  stranger)  as  thyself'  (Lev. 
xiy.  34).  The  ^^^tians  are  st^cd  the 
neighbours  of  tiae  Israelites  (Exodus 
xL  2,  and  Psalm  xy.  2,  3).  Where 
acts  of  common  justice  towards  neigh- 
bours are  spoken  of,  hy  neighbour  must 
necessarily  be  understood  any  person, 
for  to  all  men  justice  is  due. 

*Not  only  justice,  but  charity  was 
enjoined  towards  enemies.  ^  //  tkine 
enemy  be  hungry y  give  him,  bread  to  eat, 
and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to 
drink;  /or  thou  ahaU  Iieap  coaU  of  fire 
upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  ahaU  re* 
loard  thee'  (Proy.  xxy.  21,  22);  which 
words  so  fully  express  our  duty  of 
Christian  chanty  that  Paul  could  find 
none  fitter  to  describe  it  (Bom.  xii.  20) , 
and  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5 :  *  1/  thou  iniet 
thine  enemy' a  ox  or  hia  aaa  going  astray, 
thou  ahalt  surely  bring  it  back  to  him 
again.  If  thou  aee  the  asa  of  him  thcU 
hateth  thee  lying  under  hia  burden,  and 
wduldst  forbear  to  help  him,  thou  ahalt 
surely  help  with  him,^  And  in  diyers 
other  places  of  the  Old  Testament 
chanty  towards  enemies  is  highly  re- 
commended and  earnestly  inculcated 
(Job  xxxi.  29 ;  Proy.  xx.  22 ;  Malachi 
ii.  10)  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighboui* 
as  thyself,'  we  read.  Lev.  xix.  19,  but 
*  thou  ahalt  hale  thine  enemy, ^  is  nowhere 
found  in  the  Old  Testament;  and 
therefore,  Matt.  v.  43  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  fcdse  ^loss  of  the  interpreters  of  the 
law  which  our  Saviour  r^ecta ;  unless 
it  be  meant,  as  Grotius  under- 
stands it,  of  that  enmity  which  the 
Jews  were  to  show  in  all  acts  of  hos- 
tility towards  the  seven  nations  of 
Canaan  and  the  Amalekites  (Exod. 
xvii.  16,  xxxiy.  11;  Deut.  yii.  1,  xxy. 
19).  Yet  these  very  nations  were  not 
utterly  excluded  from  becoming  pro- 
selytes ;  and  it  seems  very  remarkable 
that  though  the  children  of  Israel  had 
reoeiyed  such  hard  and  cruel  usage  in 
^9UP^i  which  is  so  often  mention^  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  they  were,  never- 
theless, by  the  same  law  commanded 
not  to  mhhor  an  Egyptian,  but  to  admit 


the  children  of  Egyptian  parents  into 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  the 
third  generation :  *  Thou  shalt  not 
abhor  an  Egyptian  because  thou  wast 
a  stranger  in  his  land'  (Deut.  xxiii.  7). 
Thou  snalt  not  abhor  him;  that  is, 
thou  shalt  not  revenge  upon  him  the 
injuries  done  thee,  but  shalt  show 
him  kindness ;  the  least  effect  whereof 
was  to  relieve  him  in  time  of  distress, 
which  charity  the  Jews  ever  held 
themselves  obliged  to  extend  to  the 
Gentiles ;  and  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  they  have  been  wronsed  in 
the  reports  of  their  uncharitableness 
to  all  of  other  nations ;  and  anjrthing 
is  easily  believed  of  a  hated  and  des- 
pised people. 

*'  But  1  am  not  to  vindicate  their 
practice,  but  their  law.Philo-Judaeus 
has  an  excellent  treatise,  in  which  he 
discourses  at  large  upon  this  subject, 
and  shows  to  how  great  hiunanity  and 
charity  the  Jews  were  obliged  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  Josephus  maintains 
that  they  were  obli^^ed  to  supply  the 
heathen  with  all  things  necessary  for 
their  support,  with  me,  and  water, 
and  food,  to  show  them  the  way,  and 
not  to  leave  their  dead  unburied; 
which  is  a  direct  and  doubtless  a  de- 
signed confutation  of  those  calumnies 
of  inhumanity  which,  in  his  times, 
were  charged  upon  the  Jews,  taken, 
perhaps,  from  the  practice  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  Zealots,  for  the  latter  Jews 
differed  in  these  points.  Leo  ofModena 
affirms  that  tne  rabbins  expressly 
teach  that  charity  ought  indifferently 
to  be  extended  to  all  mankind — ^to  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  to  the  Jews.  And 
nothing  can  be  more  full  and  e^tpress 
than  the  Jewish  catechism  is,  that  all 
justice  and  civility  ought  to  be  used 
towards  heathens.  But  Maimonides 
lays  this  down  for  a  rule,  that  they 
ought  not  to  relieve  the  Gentiles  in 
want  upon  any  account  of  obligation 
by  the  law,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace  with  those  among  whom  they 
ILved ;  and  that  if  they  see  any  of  them 
in  the  last  extremity  they  may  not  pre- 
serve them  from  periling.  But  no  true 
judgment  can  be  made  m  any  religion 
from  the  practice  or  principle  of  acme 
of  its  professors,  nor  of  any  nation 
from  the  ill-tempers  or  false  notions 
of  any  sects  or  factions." 

S.E. 
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THE  ANNIHILATION  OF  THE  WICKED* 


8 IB,— In  an  article  under  this  head- 
ing in  your  May  number,  the 
writer  undertakes  to  controvert  the 
Tiews  of  those  whom  he  describes  as 
disbelievers  in  the  everlasting  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  As  one  of  those 
who  believe  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  that  the  wicked  will,  after  a 
period  of  awful  punishment,  ceotse  to 
exist,  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  set  before  your  readers  the  grounds 
on  which  this  opinion  is  held. 

It  may  be  well,  however,  before 
doing  this,  to  notice  the  confusion  of 
thought  which  characterises  the  article 
referred  to. 

1 .  The  word  annihilation  (being,  as  the 
writer  himself  shows,  unphilosophical) 
is  never  adopted  voluntarily  by  the 
advocates  of  the  views  he  opposes. 
They  use  the  plain  Bible  word  **de- 
sti'oy  "  in  its  usual  grammatical  sense, 
a  sense  which,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
controversy,  would  never  have  been 
disputed. 

2.  To  call  them  disbelievers  in  the 
everlasting  punishment  of  the  wicked 
is  incorrect.  A  punishment  which 
lasts  for  ever,  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  never  remitted,  is  everlasting, 
although  it  is  true  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  attach  a  different 
meaning  to  the  word  in  this  connec- 
tion. We  hold  that  after  punishment 
awarded  to  each  according  to  his 
works,  the  final  or  capital  punishment 
will  consist  of  destruction  of  soul  and 
body,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  con- 
scious existence. 

3.  The  following  sentence,  **  The 
wicked,  they  assure  us,  will  not  suffer 
at  alL  They  will  simply  be  put  out  of 
existence.  They  will  oe  annihilated," 
is  a  remarkable  statement  which 
needs  proof.  If  any  professedly  Chris- 
tian minister  (and  with  such  only  the 
whole  article  appears  to  deal)  holds 
such  views,  he  ought  to  have  been 
distinctly  referred  to,  and  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  subsequent  refe- 
rences in  the  article  apply  totkeBev.  E. 
White  and  his  letters  in  the  Christian 
World,  will    surely  lead'  those  who 


have  not  seen  his  letters  to  suppose 
that  the  views  are  his, '  a  supposition 
the  reverse  of  the  fact. 

The  Scriptural  argument  for  the 
final  destruction  of  the  wicked  rests 
on  the  almost  uniform  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  to  describe  future 
punishment,  and  the  absence  of  all 
evidence  for  the  (assumed)  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament 
thirty-one  passages  in  which  the  word 
used  to  describe  future  punishment  is 
die,  death,  destroy,  destruction,  slay, 

Eerish,  perdition  (Greek,  destruction) . 
ome  of  them  refer  to  the  destruction 
of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  soul,  but 
they  none  of  them  naturally  include  the 
idea  of  anything  future  to  the  act  of 
destruction,  so  far  as  the  thing  de- 
stroyed is  concerned.  They  are  the 
following:  — Matthew  x.  28,  39; 
Matthew  xxi.  41 :  Matthew  xxii.  7  ; 
Luke  xiii.  3,  5 ;  Luke  xiz.  27  ;  Luke 
XX.  36 ;  John  iii.  16,  16 ;  John  x.  28  ; 
Boraans  i.  32  ;  also  ii.  12—16  ;  21,  23  ; 
viii.  13 ;  ix.  22 ;  1  Oor.  i.  18;  2  Cor.  ii. 
15  ;  Philippians  iii.  19 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  10 ; 
1  Timothy  vi.  9;  Hebrews  x.  39; 
James  i.  15 ;  2  Peter  ii.  1,3.  (Note  in 
this  passage  there  is  no  such  word  in 
the  Greek  as  damnaiion,  the  word 
being  that  which  in  many  other  places 
is  translated  destruction) ;  2  Peter  iii. 
9 ;  2  Peter  iii.  7, 16 ;  Bevelation  xvii. 
8,  11. 

There  are  three  passages  which  speak 
of  punishment  in  general  terms.  They 
are  Luke  xii.  47 ;  **  beaten  with  many, 
or  few,  stripes."  John  v.  29;  "the 
resurrection  of  damnation  (Gr.  judg- 
ment),'* Bomans  ii.  8;  **  Indignation 
and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish." 

There  are  three  which  speak  of  the 
loss  of  the  soul.  They  are  Matthew 
xvi.  26  ;  Mark  viii.  36;  Luke  ix.  25. 

There  are  six  which  use  the  figure 
of  exclusion  and  darkness.  They  are 
Matthew  viii.  12 ;  Matthew  xxii.  13 ; 
Matthew  xxv.  30 ;  Luke  xiii.  28 ;  2 
Peter  ii.  17 ;  Jude  xiii.  1. 

In  sixteen  the  word  used  is  hell,  or 
hell-fire,  or  fire  without  reference  to 
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duration.  They  aro  Matthew  v.  22, 
29,  30;  Matthew  xiii.  30,  42,  50; 
Matthew  xxiii.  33;  Lukex.  15;  Luke 
xii.  5;  Luke  xvi.  23,  24;  John  xv. 
6 ;  2  Peter  ii.  4 ;  Eevelation  xix.  20  ; 
Eev.  XX.  14 ;  Eey.  xxi.  8. 

In  nine  the  word  used  is  fire,  and  it 
is  spoken  of  as  everlasting,  or  eternal, 
or  ungovernable.  They  are  Matthew 
iii.  12,  and  Luke  iii.  17  ;  Mark  iii.  29 ; 
2  Thess.  i.  9.  Also  Matthew  xviii.  8, 
9  ;  and  Mark  ix.  43,  which  being  often 
quoted  as  proving  the  eternal  suffer- 
ings of  the  lost,  it  will  be  well  to  refer 
to  them  more  particularly.  Our  Lord 
is  here  apparently  quoting  Isaiah 
xlvi.  24,  which  is  evidently  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  unburied  remains  of  a  vast 
army  slain  in  judgment.  The  whole 
description  in  the  Gospels  is  evidently 
figurative  and  not  literal,  for  our  hand 
or  eye  cannot  offend,  being  the  uncon- 
scious instrument  of  our  will,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  enter  into  life  (the  future 
state)  with  one  hand  or  one  eye,  &c. 
We  understood  the  reference  here  to 
be  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  outside  Jeru- 
salem, in  which  the  dead  bodies  of 
criminals  were  partly  burnt,  and  partly 
devoured  by  worms,  the  supply  being 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  failure  of 
either  of  the  ghastly  attendants  upon 
death.  What  was  intended  to  be  taught 
by  the  figure  is  a  fair  subject  for  in- 
vestigation, but  the  feasting  on  dead 
carcases  by  flesh  worms  is  no  state- 
ment of  the  unceasing  gna wings  of  a 
guilty  conscience.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  another  of  the  texts  in  this 
group,  i.e.,  Matthew  xxv.  41,  46. 
*'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
eternal  *'  (or  everlasting).  The  adjec- 
tive  in  this  verse,  is  undoubtedly  the 
same  in  both  cases,  but  how  about  the 
nouns  ?  If  the  terms  used  had  been 
everlasting  woe,  or  pain,  and  ever- 
lasting bliss,  there  could  have  been  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning,  but  everlast- 
ing punishment  or  everlasting  fire  we 
understand  to  mean  everlasting  death, 
as  opposed  to  everlasting  life. 

There  remain  three  passages  to  be 
considered,  and  those  appear  to  us, 
educated  to  believe  in  eternal  misery, 
to  assert  ceaseless  torment.  They  are 
all  contained  in  that  difficult  book,  the 
Revelation.  One  of  them  relates  to 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet,  and 


the  other  two  to  thcii'  followers.  They 
:iro  Rev.  xiv.  9 — 11,  xx.  10 — 15.    Now 
it  might  be  said  that,  taking  these 
passages  just  as  they  stand,  and  com- 
paring them  with  the  vast  mass  of 
passages  to  which  we  have  referred  as 
giving  a  different  view,  the  question 
mi^ht  be  considered   settled  by  the 
weight  of  the  evidence,  and  that  we 
must  wait  for  further  light  on  the 
app£u:ent  contradiction  of  these  three 
texts.    But  as  we  hold  that  no  point 
of  Scriptural  teaching  can  be  deemed 
settled  while  there  are  apparent  con- 
tradictions, we  submit  a  consideration 
which    may   remove    all   difficulties. 
Dr.    Cramp    asks,    page    296,   **  Do 
not  these  gentlemen  know  that  many 
words    are    used,    not   only   in    the 
Scriptures    but    in   all   writings,    in 
senses    greatly  varying   firom    their 
original  design  ?    Do  they  not  know 
that  there  are  secondary  as  well  as 
primary  meanings    of  words?     Are 
there  not  universal  terms  constantly 
meeting  their  eyes,  which,  if  literally 
translated,  would  convey  nonsense  or 
untruth  to  the  mind?    Does  not  the 
word  *all,*  in  passages  innumerable, 
mean    'many,*    and  even  *some?*" 
While  neither  admitting  nor  denjring 
the  justice  of  this  description,  we  are 
prepared  to  show  that  the  Greek  word 
used  for  everlasting  is  employed,  both 
in  the  old  and  New  Testament  in  a 
limited  sense.    The  Psalmist  speaks  of 
the  ** everlasting"  hills.     An  earth- 
quake might  make  them  cease  to  bo 
hillH  to-morrow!     In  Isaiah  xxxiv. 
10,  speaking  of  the  destruction  which 
should  come  upon  Idumea,  it  is  said, 
''  It  shall  not  be  quenched  night  nor 
day ;  the  smoke  thereof  shall  go  up 
for  ever ;  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion it  shall  be  waste ;  none  shall  pass 
through  it  for  ever  and  ever."    As  the 
earth  and  the  works  that  are  therein 
shall  be  burnt  up  (2  Peter  iii.  10),  a 
meaning  short  of  eternity  must   be 
sought  for  the  word  here.    In  Phile- 
mon XV.,  Paul  speaks  of  Onesimus  as 
perhaps  departed  for  a  season,  that 
Philemon  should  receive  him /or  ever. 
Jude  vii.    Here  the  cities  of  the  plain 
are  spoken  of  as  suffering  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire.    Hebrews  vi.  2. 
Among  the  matters  which  the  Apostle 
considers  the  Hebrews  ought  to  leave, 
being  settled  in^them,  he  mentions 
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eUmal  jvdgmmU  While  many  imagine 
that  the  work  of  judging  mankind 
will  be  accomplished  in  a  day  of 
twenty-four  hours,  no  one  believes 
that  it  will  occupy  eternity,  and 
therefore  here  again  there  must  be  a 
limit.  And  in  Bevelation  xix.  3, 
speaking  of  the  judgment  of  the  great 
whore,  and  her  burning  with  fire,  we 
read,  **  and  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever 
and  ever.**  Now,  as  we  are  told 
(chaps,  xvii.,  xviii.),  that  **  the  woman 
....  is  that  great  city  which  reign- 
eth  over  the  kmgs  of  the  earth,**  the 
fire  would  have  to  be  miraculously 
supplied  with  fuel  which  should  bum 
for  ever  and  ever.  "Wo  consider  that 
the  solution  to  all  the  difficulties  on 
this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  everlasting, 
whiph  we  take  to  be  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  person  or  thing 
spoken  of.  The  *'  for  ever  **  in  Phile- 
mon would  then  be  the  period  of  his 
natural  life.  The  *'for  over'*  of  a 
city  would  be  the  time  during  which 
it  existed  as  a  recognised  city.  The 
"for  ever"  of  an  eternal  being,  e.r/., 
the  Almighty,  would  be  absolutely  un- 
ending. And  the  *'  everlasting**  of  a 
human  being  in  his  risen  state  would 
be  the  period  of  hif  existence,  and  this 
brings  us  to  the 

Second  point  on  which  this  contro- 
versy hangs,  i.e.,  the  duration  of  the 
existence  of  man,  as  such.  Did  God 
make  man  immortal  ?  and  is  it  impos- 
sible for  Him  to  destroy  him  ?  As  to 
the  last  question,  we  should  have  sup- 
posed it  settled  by  our  Lord's  assertion, 
Matthew  x.  28,  were  it  not  that  learned 
orthodox  divines  tell  us  the  contrary, 
and  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to 
conceive  the  possibility  of  the  creation 
of  a  being  whom  his  Creator  was  un- 
able to  destroy,  and  we  deem  the  case 
a  weak  one  which  required  such  theories 
for  its  support. 

On  the  question,  however,  whether 
Gk)d  has  created  man  immortal  unless 
He  sees  fit  to  destroy  him,  more  may 
be  said. 

We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  taken 
for  granted,  and  has  become  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  self-evident  proposi- 
tion. But  what  is  the  scriptural  evi- 
dence on  which  the  dogma  rests,  when 
fairiy  examined  ?  We  have  been  totally 
uaable  (since  our  attention  was  called 


to  the  subject)  to  find  any.  It  is  stated 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  that  after  the 
fall,  lest  Adam  should  * '  eat  of  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  of  life,  and  live  for  ever,*' 
he  was  driven  out  of  the  garden,  and 
cherubim  and  a  fiaming  sword  which 
turned  every  way,  were  placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden,  to  keep  the  way  of  the 
tree  of  life  ;  &om  which  we  infer  that 
in  his  unfallen  state  he  was  provided 
with  the  means  of  perpetually  renewing 
his  youth.  It  is  also  stated  (Bev.ii.  7) 
that  to  him  that  overcometh  Christ 
will  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God ; 
and  the  natural  inference  from  the  two 
passages  is,  that  had  Adam  not  sinned, 
he  would  practically  have  been  immor- 
tal ;  and  that  those  who  finally  over- 
come will  be  restored  to  the  same 
position :  whence  we  deem  the  deduc- 
tion simple,  that  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  the  boon  had  been  lost.  Wo 
find  also  that  the  distinguishing  bless- 
ing repeatedly  promised  to  believers  as 
the  gift  of  God  and  the  purchase  of 
Christ,  is  *•  eternal  ^t/f,**  coupled  with 
the  promise  that  they  shall  never 
perish;*  while,  as  we  have  already 
shewn,  the  end  of  unbelievers  is  re- 
peatedly spoken  of  as  destruction. 
Where,  then,  are  we  to  look  for  evi- 
dence that,  notwithstanding  these 
things,  man  is  possessed  of  an  undying 
soul?  The  only  passage  which  we 
have  seen  quoted,  which  appears  at 
first  sight  to  favour  the  view,  is  that 
part  of  the  reply  of  our  Lord  to  the 
Sadducees,  in  Luke  xx.  36,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  childi*en  of  the  resur- 
rection, He  says,  **  Neither  can  they 
die  any  more,  for  they  are  equal  imto 
the  angels,"  &c.  Now  it  is  admitted 
that  the  enquiry  of  the  Sadducees  had 
no  reference  to  the  characters  of  the 
dead  referred  to ;  but,  whatever  the 
cause,  wo  maintain  that  the  answer  of 
our  Lord  refers  only  to  the  blessed  dead. 
He  speaks  of  them  as  those  who  shall  be 
accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that  world 
and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead ; 
and  says  of  them  that  they  are  the 
children  of  God,  being  the  children  of 
the  resurrection.  These  terms  evi- 
dently describe  selection,  and  a  state 
of  privilege ;  and,  therefore,  we  assume 

•  Seo  John  iii.  16,  Ifi,  3G ;  chap.  v.  24  ; 
f hup.  ri.  40,  47,  54,  68 ;  fhap.  x.  28  ;  chap, 
xvii.  2,  3 ;  AcU  xiii.  46,  48. 
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that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  those  who 
share  in  the  first  resurrection,  and  oon- 
sequently  throws  no  light  on  the  im- 
mortality or  otherwise  of  man,  as  such. 

In  opposition  to  these  views,  Dr. 
Cramp  quotes  cases  in  which,  as  he 
maintains,  words  are  used  in  Scripture 
sometimes  in  an  exaggerated  and 
sometimes  in  a  secondary  sense ;  but 
what  he  has  failed  to  show  is,  that 
such  a  secondary  sense  is  much  more 
intense  than  the  primary,  and  so  much 
so  as  to  oTorride  the  primary  sense  en- 
tirely. What  should  have  been  shown, 
to  make  his  position  good,  is,  not  that 
the  word  appolumi  sometimes  means 
a  process  of  destruction  which  is 
arrested  and  not  carried  out,  but  that 
it  is  used  in  Scripture  to  describe  ever- 
existing  and  never-ceasing  pain  or 
misery, 

no  then  undertakes  to  show  what 
in  his  view  the  destruction  of  the  sin- 
ner is.  Coolly  a8.s(3rting  first  that  it 
has  been  stiJBBlciently  proved  that 
•*  eternal  life  is  the  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment of  God's  favour  in  the  world  of 
purity,"  ho  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
porisn  is  the  opposite  of  this,  "  that 
is,  it  is  the  expenonce  of  the  righteous 
anger  of  Gk>d  against  sin,  in  the  un- 
utterable miseries  of  the  world  of 
punishment,"  &c.  Now,  we  maintain 
on  the  contrary,  that  neither  the  one 
point  taken  for  granted,  nor  the  other, 
has  been  proved,  or  attempted  to  be 
proved.  To  say  that  life  means  holy 
happy  existence,  and  that  death  means 
eternal  life  in  torment,  is  to  play  with 
words.  By  such  means  any  phrases 
can  be  made  to  mean  anything.  Of 
course,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
Bible  does  use  words  with  such  mean- 
ings, there  will  be  an  end  of  discus- 
sion, at  least  on  our  part ;  but  to  assert 
them  as  if  they  were  axioms  not  need- 
ing proof,  is  to  show  that  the  proof  is 
not  forthcoming. 

With  strange  inconsistency,  the  next 
sentence  in  tne  article  of  Dr.  Cramp, 
implies  that  the  words  of  the  Bible  are 
not  understood  in  their  plain  and  com- 
mon acceptation  by  his  opponents.  It 
is  asserted  that  ike  inspired  writers 
always  speak  of  future  punishment  in 
words  that  indicate  the  most  poignant 
distress — ^intolerable  pain ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  totally  inconsistent  with 
the  notion  of  annmilation.     We  have 


already  shown  that  in  many  passages 
on  the  subject  the  idea  of  pain  is  ab- 
sent, the  word  being  death  or  destmc- 
tion ;  but  undoubtedly  some  passages 
do  give  the  idea  referred  to,  and  we 
understand  the  whole  taken  together 
to  show  that  afber  penal  suffering,  de- 
struction or  the  death  of  the  soul  is 
inflicted  by  God,  and  although  the 
means  of  destruction  may  be  awftiUy 
painful,  the  end  is  not  pain  but  tin- 
oonsciousness. 

The  question  of  the  probable  ten- 
dency of  the  two  views  in  discussion 
is  a  secondary  one,  and  to  be  ap- 
proached with  diffidence.  The  real 
point  is,  what  has  God  said  ?  and  this 
must  be  asked  of  His  word  alone, 
heedless  of  Watts' s  Divine  and  Moral 
Songs,  and  all  the  associations  of  our 
childhood  and  youth.  Whatever  He 
has  said  is  right,  and  will  be  proved 
so  before  the  universe ;  but  we  submit 
the  following  considerations  as  bear- 
ing on  the  subject :  The  natural  con- 
science admits  the  justice  of  futui-e 
punishment,  and  a  consequent  resur- 
rection for  judgment.  It  admits 
also  the  equity  of  punishment  being 
proportioned  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body  and  to  the  light  pos- 
sessed by  tlie  sinner,  and  conse- 
quent exclusion  from  the  bliss  which 
might  under  other  circumstances  have 
been  enjoyed.  But  it  does  not  admit 
the  justice  of  eternal  misery  as  a 
punishment  for  the  sins  of  time,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  keeping  men  alive 
for  ever  in  torment  as  the  conse- 
quences of  a  brief  life  here.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  the  thoughts  of  the  un- 
godly masses  shape  themselves  thus  ? 
'*  The  teaching  of  the  pulpit  on  this 
subject  is  imjust.  It  cannot  be  true. 
I  do  not  believe  it.  And  I  will  take 
my  choice  of  the  mercy  of  a  Qod  who 
is  kinder  than  His  ministers  make 
out."  If  this  be  so,  the  preaching  of 
a  judgment  at  once  discriminanng 
and  severe,  felt  to  be  just,  followed  at 
the  expiration  of  a  righteous  sentence 
by  the  loss  of  existence  under  the 
frown  of  Gt>d,  might  be  the  means  of 
awakening  a  conviction  which  the 
half-hearted  preaching  of  a  doctrine 
which  ministei's  dare  not  fully  preach 
fails  to  effect. 

I  am  yours,  &c., 
i,  P.  Baook. 
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RECENT  DEATH. 

MB«  BBNJA.1IIN  PBAlfCIS  FLINT,  OF  MABOATB. 

Very  few  persons  are  now  living  who  were 
contemporaries  with  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Francis,  M.A.,  whoso  apostolic  labours  in 
England  and  Wales,  together  with  his 
long  and  faithful  pastorate  of  forty  years 
at  Shortwood,  Gloucestershire,  have  their 
denominational  record.  His  life  closed 
with  the  last  century,  and  the  first  year  of 
the  [present  one  gave  birth  to  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  who  lived  to  honour  the 
name  ho  bore.  As  the  firstborn  of  the 
union  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Flint  with 
Miss  Catherine  Holbino  Francis,  his  en- 
trance into  life  awoke  deep  interest,  and 
the  development  of  precocious  and  attrac- 
tive qualities  endeared  him  to  his  rcilativos. 
His  youth  passed  under  the  careful  culture 
of  his  gifted  father,  and  in  the  strictost  mo- 
rality of  life.  Through  the  influence  of  a 
beloved  friend,  ho  was,  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  placed  with  an  agriculturist,  a  deucon 
of  the  Baptist  Church  at  TJpton-on-Rovcm, 
not  without  the  anxiety  of  his  parents  lost 
such  an  employment  should  dognide  him 
intellectually.  But  enorgy  of  mind  and 
parental  influence  prevented  this  unhappy- 
result  ;  and  while  **  the  farmer's  boy,  ' 
his  leisure  was  devoted  to  mental  improve- 
ment, acquainting  himself  with  the  best 
English  authors,  and  especially  with  the 
writings  of  our  modem  poets,  which  then 
began  t«  dazzle  the  literary  world.  At 
this  time,  too,  his  religious  education  be- 
gan to  bear  fruit,  and  the  evidence  remains 
that  ho  then  commenced  the  Christian 
course.  Soon  after  the  death  of  his  good 
old  master,  ho  returned  into  Kent,  and 
engaged  in  a  large  family  business  in 
Canterbury,  of  which  he  aftci-wards  be- 
came the  managing  partner.  Hero,  in 
the  able  discharge  of  duty,  and  in  very 
responsible  trust,  he  was  actuated  by  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  commercial  mo- 
rality ;  nor  is  it  believed  that,  throughout 
his  business  career  of  thirty  years,  a  single 
transaction  derogatory  to  the  same  was 
imputable  to  him.  Solidity  of  character 
gave  him  increasing  influence,  and  secured 
him  the  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance. Ardent  affection,  with  hun  an 
hereditary  element,  exercised  its  genial 
influence,  casting  beauteous  sunshine  over 
sterling  qualities.  To  his  widowed  mother 
he  was,  during  twenty -five  years,  the 
meet  devoted  of  sons ;  and  to  a  numerous 


family  he  suppdied  the  place  of  a  father. 
In  lo23  he,  with  two  relatives,  joined  a 
few  friends  in  the  effort  to  establish  a 
Baptist  cause  in  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
not  without  the  jealous  feelings  which  too 
often  attend  denominational  extension. 
The  three  took  upon  them  the  entire 
pecuniary  responsibility  of  the  enterprise, 
and  the  Divine  blessing  eventually  crowned 
their  exertions.  To  its  support  Mr.  Flint 
was  always  a  leading  contaibutor ;  of  the 
Sabbath-school  he  became  the  active  super- 
intendent, never  being  once  behind  time 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  during  forty 
yeiirs  ho  continued  its  kind  assistant.  In 
1843  he  received  from  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  school  a  liandsomo  testimonial 
of  his  scrNaces.  As  conductor  of  the  sing- 
ing he  rendered  important  aid ;  possessed 
of  superior  musical  taste,  he  had  prudence 
too  for  controlling  the  hetorogonoous  ele- 
ments of  a  choir,  with  which  he  deemed  it 
not  beneath  his  stivtion  jp  life  to  minglp. 
lie  devoted  Ids  lino  voice,  his  violoncello, 
and  his  purse  to  this  department  of  worship, 
and  Kuccessivo  minifiterH  left  it  to  his  ma- 
nagement without  tho  least  anxiety.  At 
the  week-evening  services  a  leader  of  praise 
was  seldom  wanted. 

Neither  of  th(5  two  most  interesting 
unions  in  life  were  (^ntenul  on  by  Mr. 
Flint.  Tho  matrimonial  relationship  was 
not  contnicted,  else  ho  would  have  i)roved 
himself  a  tenderly-loving  husband  and  a 
judicious  parent ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  outward  fellowship  with  the  Cliristian 
Church  was  not  consummated,  chiefly 
owing  to  his  depreciatory  views  of  himself, 
while  in  later  life  nervous  dol)Uity  woidd 
have  oporated  as  an  obstacle,  fie  had 
witnessed,  too,  diwcrodit  brought  on  reli- 
gion by  some  of  it  prominent  professors, 
and  this  was  calculated  to  affect  mju^iously 
a  highly  susceptible  temperament.  But 
all  who  knew  him  believed  that  only  tho 
external  profession  was  wanting,  and  that 
the  welfare  of  Zion  was  ever  near  to  his 
heart.  The  Rev.  W.  Matthews,  who  died 
in  1838,  used  to  speak  of  him  as  **  one  of 
his  best  members  not  in  the  church,"  and 
his  detir  friend,  the  late  Rev.  "W.  Da  vies, 
held  him  in  the  highest  esteem.  Many 
still  in  communion  remember  the  important 
service  he  rendered  the  Church  in  a  crisiB 
of  her  history  through  which  her  Divine 
Head  safely  conducted  her. 

Sincerity,  unselfishness,  and  generosity 
were  among  his  chief  characteristics.  His 
honfio  was  always  open  to  tho  ministers  of 
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Christ.  Method  and  prcciBion  marked  all 
he  did.  An  extensive  reader,  he  possassed 
a  large  and  varied  fund  of  information, 
and  wrote  in  vigorous  and  polished  style. 
His  society  was  sought  by  those  who  knew 
him.  Veneration  of  ancestry  was  a  kind 
of  ruling  passion,  and  he  employed  the 
leisure  of  his  life  in  the  preparation  of  a 
family  history  alike  imique  and  valuable. 
He  was  a  thorough  Baptist  in  principle, 
and  the  literature  and  institutions  of  the 
denomination  ever  received  his  support. 
This  Magazine,  so  worthy  of  a  largrly- 
extended  circulation,  had  a  firm  friend  in 
him.  It  gratified  him  that  three  brothers 
besides  himself  possessed  the  work  com- 
plete; and  msny  years  ago  he  sugi^oated 
to  the  Rev.  W.  Groser  the  desirability  of 
rendering  it  additionally  attractive  by  in- 
serting engravings  of  our  new  chapels',  and 
occasionally  select  tunes,  such  as  "  Law- 
ford"  nnd  "Balclutha,"  (vol  xl.  pp.  20 
and  282),  offering  to  contribute  in  both 
rcsi)ects,  but  the  cautious  editor  declined 
the  proposal.  While  retiring  to  a  fault, 
urgent  duty  found  Mr.  Flint  at  his  post,  and 
his  staunch  adherence  to  Nonconformity 
was  apparent  when  battling  for  the  redress 
of  our  grievances,  he  eflBciently  conducted 
the  secretarj'ship  for  East  Kent.  He 
rejoiced  in  having  lived  to  witness  the 
disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  longed  for  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
the  Church  of  England  from  her  State 
trammels* 

Ketiring  from  business  engagements  in 
1850,  he  decided  on  spending  the  remainder 
of  his  dayb  with  his  beloved  brothers 
at  ^iargate.  Throughout  his  lengthened 
life  he  was,  more  or  less,  the  subject  of 
severe  trials,  which  he  bore  with  Chris- 
tian resignation.  His  deep  humility, 
his  daily  perusal  of  God's  word,  and 
regularity  of  private  devotion ;  his  attend- 
ance on  the  means  of  grace,  whenever 
enfeebled  health  allowea ;  and  a  lovely 
quietude  of  mind,  evidenced  that  the 
discipline  of  his  Heavenly  Father  was 
meetening  him  for  that  world  where  afflic- 
tion is  unknown.  His  fine  constitution 
had  been  gradually  giving  way  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  in  June  of  last 
year  symptoms  of  final  decay  presented 
themselves.  During  an  illness  of  five 
months  his  sufferings  were  frequently  ver^' 
acute.  His  malady  latterly  prevented  his 
lying  down  for  a  fortnight  at  a  time,  nor 
washe  permitted  the  common  lot  of  dying 
in  his  bed.  But  the  writer,  who  was  pri- 
vileged to  wait  on  him,  never  heard  him 
Utter  a  murmiiring  word,  though  he  might 
complain  of  pain.  In  patience  he  pos- 
sessed his  spirit.  His  characteristic  reti- 
cence as  to  himsQll  generally  prevailed* 


while  occasional  conversation  told  that  ho 
held  deep  views  of  his  own  imworthiness. 
Any  reference  to  the  consistency  of  his 
past  life  distressed  him ;  but  when  a  dear 
relative  passed  from  that  topic  to  the  suf- 
ferings and  mediation  of  Christ,  he  ex- 
claimed, "You  may  talk  of  that  if  you 
will."  Almost  his  last  words  were, "  Bless 
the  Ijord  for  all  His  mercies ! "  The  closing 
scene,  on  the  fourth  of  last  November, 
was  unexpected  and  sudden,  for  the  writer 
had  left  him  only  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  was  haptily  summoned  to  the  flyinc: 
chamber.  An  j)oac<''fully  as  an  infant  sinks 
to  rest,  so  pnssod  his  .spirit  from  its  mortal 
shrine;  inaecd,  it  was  cUffirult  to  dctfT- 
minc  that  mortalitv  was  swallowed  up  of 
life. 

Many  expressions  of  Christian  condo- 
lence and  esteem  for  the  departed  have 
followed  his  removal.  His  much-valued 
friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cramp,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
on  hearing  of  his  decease,  wrote -"Our 
friendship  of  forty  years'  standing  is  dis- 
solved so  far  as  eartb  is  concerned ;  it  was 
warm-hearted  and  unbroken.  We  t bought 
alike  on  all  the  great  topics  of  inquiry; 
we  acted  together  on  many  occasions  when 
great  principles  had  to  be  maintained 
and  defendea.  God  has  taken  him,  nnd  I 
cherish  the  firm  persuasion  that  He  has 
taken  him  to  Himself.  The  outward  pro- 
fession was  wanting, which  we  all  regretted ; 
but  the  rharaeter  was  manifest.  If  he  did 
not  Hpeak  he  lived,  and  all  men  saw  the 
Christian.  Although  he  did  not  \o\i\  tlio 
Church  below  in  the  outward  form  of  fel- 
lowship, I  doubt  not  that  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Chmch  above  in  full  and 
joyful  communion."  His  attached  friend, 
the  Rev.  C.  Kirtland,  writes — "  There  was 
a  certain  charm  about  him  which  no 
words  can  describe.  His  great  intelligence, 
his  genial  disposition,  his  conversational 
powers,  and,  above  all,  his  fervent,  though 
unpretending  piety,  made  his  society  most 
attractive  and  edif  jang." 

His  remains  were  interred  by  his  sincere 
friend  and  minister,  the  Rev.  J.  Drew,  in 
the  same  grave  in  the  Margate  Cemetery, 
which,  only  eleven  months  previously, 
received  those  of  his  lamentea  brother, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rest  Flint.  The  writer  of  this 
brief  record  is  conscious  that  it  does  not 
pourtray  a  perfect  though  an  exemplary 
character ;  but  for  the  benefit  and  interest 
of  survivors,  and  without  a  consciousness 
of  flattery  on  his  part,  he  inscribes  it, 

**  To  the  memory  of  the  b1esi«*d — 

Memory's  tears  embalm  his  name  ; 
When  the  trumpet  breaks  his  rest, 
God  Himself  shall  speak  his  fame." 

F.  L.  F. 


THE    MISSIONARY   HERALD. 


Our  Mission  to  Africa. 

IF  our  readers  will  take  their  map  of  Africa,  they  will  find,  near  the 
equator,  lying  in  the  bosom  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  island  of 
Fernando  Po.  Yery  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  is  the  Cameroous 
river,  which  gives  access  to  the  interior  of  the  continent.  After  passing 
the  mangroye  swamps  which  line  the  mouth  of  the  river,  its  banks  are 
found  to  be  thinly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  negroes,  for  the  most  part 
living  in  the  lowest  depths  of  barbarism,  ignorance,  and  degradation. 
During  the  time  when  the  slave  trade  was  rife,  the  population  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  entire  districts  of  ihe  country  were  devastated, 
the  towns  and  villages  demolished,  to  supply  the  accursed  traffic. 
With  the  abolition  of  the  trade,  the  tribes  are  again  increasing  in 
numbers,  and  villages  are  being  planted  on  the  desolated  spots.  About 
twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  come  to  the  mission 
settlements.  The  first,  on  the  right-hand  side,  as  we  ascend  the  river, 
is  Bell  Town,  where  the  Rev.  Q.  W.  Thomson  labours.  His  house,  an 
iron  one,  stands  on  the  high  bank  above  the  river,  while  the  town  extends 
some  distance  behind,  the  houses  or  cottages  being  embosomed  in  gardens 
of  plaintain-trees,  and  sometimes  overshadowed  by  the  no'ble  mango- 
tree  which  the  missionaries  have  introduced.  Half  a  mile  further  up, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  we  come  to  the  mission-house  in  which  Mr. 
Saker  carries  on  his  useful  and  efficient  labours.  This  also  stands  on 
the  high  back  above  the  river.  It  is  built  of  red  briokd,  which  ^Ir. 
Saker  taught  the  natives  to  make,  and  by  whom  it  was  erected  under 
Mr.  Baker's  superintendence.  King  A'Kwa's  town  is  larger  than  Bell 
Town,  and  has  been  the  seat  of  the  mission  from  the  first.  It  is  like  that 
hidden  by  the  plaintain-trees,  which  are  thickly  cultivated.  Numerous 
palm-trees,  a  few  oocoa-nut  trees,  and  here  and  there  a  mango  tree,  make 
up  the  chief  vegetation  of  the  place.  Every  house,  with  the  houses  of  the 
numerous  wives  of  the  people,  forms  a  street  by  itself,  and  you  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  by  narrow  paths  through  the  groves  or  plantains. 
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A  mile  beyond  King  A'Kwa's  Town  is  Dido  Town,  under  the  charge 
of  the  Eev.  Robert  Smith  and  beyond  this  again  is  John  A'Kwa's  Town, 
from  which  the  missionary  has  been  compelled  to  remove  through  the 
plunder  of  his  house  by  the  people.  If  we  now  cross  the  river,  which  is 
about  a  mile  broad  here,  we  come  to  Preso  Bell's  Town,  where  our  coloured 
brother,  the  Kev.  J.  J.  Fuller,  labours.  He  has  only  recently  occupied 
this  station  as  a  residence ;  but,  like  all  the  rest,  the  humble  cottage  in 
which  he  lives  is  situated  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river.  In  every  case 
this  situation  has  been  chosen  in  order  to  be  open  to  the  sea  breeze, 
which  comes  up  the  river  about  the  middle  of  every  day,  and  tempers 
the  great  heat  of  the  climate. 

If  now  we  wish  to  visit  the  only  other  station,  named  Victoria,  in 
Amboises  Bay,  we  must  return  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Thence  we 
can  go  either  aU  the  way  by  sea,  across  the  Bimbia  shoals,  the  mouth 
of  Man  of  War's  Bay,  and  so  into  Amboises  Bay ;  or  we  can  voyage 
through  a  number  of  creeks  among  the  mangrove  swamps,  and  so  into 
the  Bimbia  River,  passing  the  late  Mr.  Merrick's  old  station  at  Bimbia 
Point,  crossing  Man  of  War's  Bay,  and  entering  the  little  cove  where 
Victoria  stands,  between  the  island  of  Mandoleh,  in  Amboises  Bay,  and 
the  mainland.  Victoria  stands  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the  foot  of  the  Game- 
roons  mountain,  a  lofty  volcanic  pile  of  forest,  rock,  and  lava,  some  13,000 
feet  high.  Of  course  it  is  surrounded  by  inferior  mountains,  separated 
by  ravines  and  beautiful  dells,  crowded  with  tropical  vegetation,  which 
makes  this  the  most  beautiful  and  most  healthy  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  for  some  3,000  miles.  The  little  colony  of  about  200  persons 
has  cleared  a  space  along  the  shore ;  but  close  behind  is  an  almost  im. 
penetrable  forest  in  which  leopards,  deer,  monkeys,  and  other  wild 
animals  find  a  home.  Wild  men  also  roam  through  the  forest,  speaking 
a  language  different  from  that  spoken  on  the  Cameroons  river.  They 
live  by  hunting  and  by  cidtivating  the  plaintain  and  the  yam.  Eveiy 
third  day  they  come  down  by  hundreds  and  hold  a  market  on  the  sea 
beach  at  Victoria,  exchanging  the  produce  they  raise  for  dried  fish, 
caught  by  the  fishermen  who  live  on  the  islands  of  the  bay.  They  also 
barter  food  for  the  various  things  brought  to  the  market  by  the 
Bimbia  people  in  their  canoes.  Some  of  the  fishermen  have  lately  left 
their  islands  and  settled  on  the  mainland,  forming  a  village  called  Fish 
Town,  about  a  mile  from  Victoria.  The  Rev.  E.  Palmer  visits  them, 
but  his  time  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  education  and  Christian  instruction 
of  the  colony,  where  English  is  the  language  of  the  people. 
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Wa  har*  said  the  natives  were  found  in  the  lowest  stage  of  savage 
life.  Their  religion  was  a  cruel  superstition,  often  leading  them  to  the 
destruction  of  human  beings.  They  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  great 
cruelties  were  often  practised ;  men  and  women  were  poisoned  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  enchantments  by  which  others  were  supposed  to  be 
brought  to  their  grave.  They  had  great  faith  in  charms,  which  consisted  of 
bitsof  bone,  monkeys' heads,  tigers'teeth,  pieces  of  rag,  andthelikerubbish. 
The  Dju-dju  men ,  as  they  were  called,  also  ^mished  the  people  with  carved 
sticks,  which,  carried  with  them  on  journeys,  would,  it  was  said,  defend 
them  from  all  their  enemies.  The  houses  in  which  the  people  live  are 
raised  some  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  on  mounds  of  earth,  and 
consist  of  a  species  of  split  bamboo,  neatly  tied  together,  with  a  roof 
thatched  with  plaited  palm  leaves.  No  light  is  admitted  except  by  the 
doorway.  Light  is  scarcely  needed,  as  the  people  seem  for  the  most 
part  to  live  out  of  doors,  and  to  eat  their  meals  on  the  ground,  from  bowls 
or  leaves,  and  to  spend  many  of  their  nights  in  amusement,  or  in  the 
observance  of  their  religious  rites.  Often  is  the  night  rendered  hideous 
by  their  drums,  and  shouts,  and  wild  bowlings.  The  wealth  of  the  people 
consists  chiefly  in  the  number  of  their  wives,  for  each  of  whom  a  sepa- 
rate houso  is  built.  When  these  are  numerous,  as  in  the  case  of  chiefs 
they  are.  King  Bell,  for  instance,  having  thirty-two,  the  houses,  with 
those  devoted  to  cooking,  form  a  considerable  street.  When  a  man  dies, 
he  is  buried  in  the  mound  on  which  his  house  stands,  and  it  is  then 
left  to  decay.  Death  is  accompanied  by  the  loud  wailings  of  the  wives 
and  relatives,  the  beating  of  drums,  the  firing  of  guns,  and  a  general 
breakage  of  all  the  breakable  articles  belongplng  to  the  dead  man. 
These  are  then  collected  and  set  up  together  under  a  rude  shed  hastily 
put  up  opposite  the  dead  man's  house. 


Agra. 

THE  DUTFJCUliTISS  OF  A  OOITVSBT. 
f  Continued  f  ram  page  404.^ 

IN  our  last  we  left  our  pundit  in  a  state  of  indecision,  but  breaking  with  the 
idolatries  and  superstitions  of  his  country,  and  therefore  exposed  to  the 
hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel : — 

His  only  means  of  support  now  was  a  this  she  was  in  danger  of  losing.  The 
f«male  school  taught  by  his  wife,  and  sub-deputy  inspector  of  schools,  a 
for  which  she  received  six  rupees  Hindu,  heard  of  her  husband's  lean- 
monthly  from  Qovemment.    But  even      ing  towards  Christianity,  and  threa-^ 
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tened  him  with  the  loan  of  his  wife*s 
school  unless  he  at  once  renounced 
all  thoughts  of  Christianity.  Seyeral 
times  when  visiting  Mr.  Gregson  he 
had  mentioned  the  conduct  of  this 
man,  though  with  no  view  to  its  being 
formally  noticed.  But  about  the  com- 
mencement of  1869  he  reported  cii- 
cumstances  which  seemed  to  call  for 
investigation.  As,  however,  at  that 
time  Mr.  Gregson's  confidence  in  the 
pandit  was  not  fully  established,  ho 
felt  it  necespary  to  make  the  most 
careful  inquiries  before  taking  any 
steps  in  the  matter.  Ho  accordingly, 
without  giving  previous  notice  to  any 
one,  went  over  to  the  pandit's  village. 
The  pandit  was  not  at  home,  and  Mr. 


Gregson,  mixing  freely  with  the  people, 
asked  questions  about  him.  He  found 
that  the  pandit  was  highly  esteemed, 
that  his  leanings  towards  CThristianit}' 
were  well  known,  and  that  he  iras  in 
the  habit  of  conducting  Christian  wor- 
ship daily  in  his  own  house,  at  which 
five  or  six  villagers  were  pretty  regu- 
lar attendants,  and  a  lai^r  number  oc- 
casionally present.  The  villagers  also 
made  statements  about  the  conduct  of 
the  sub-deputy  inspector  of  schools 
which  Bubstantilly  corroborated  ail 
that  the  pandit  had  said  about  him, 
Mr.  Gregson  went  over  again  a  week 
later,  and,  with  the  pandit's  aid,  in- 
vestigated the  whole  of  the  accusation?. 


THE  IXSPECTOB  THREATENS    THE  PANDIT. 


The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  as  then  elicited. 
About  July,  1868,  the  sub-deputy  in- 
spector visited  the  school  kept  by  the 
pandit's  wife.  Ho  hoard  in  the  village 
of  the  pandit's  leanings  towards  Chiis- 
tianity,  and  having  called  him,  asked 
if  it  were  true.  The  pandit  replied  it 
was  true.  On  hearing  this  ho  became 
very  angry,  threatened  him  with  loss 
of  caste  and  his  wife's  dismissal,  and 
said  he  ought  to  bo  turned  out  of  the 
village. 

**  Some  months  later  he  again  visited 
the  village,  and  going  to  the  boj's' 
school  he  called  for  the  pandit,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  villa- 
gers he  asked  the  pandit  if  he  had 
renounced  Christianitj-.  The  pandit 
replied  that  he  had  not,  and  that 
whether  his  wife  retained  the  school 
or  lost  it  he  could  not  give  up  Christi- 
anity. Thn  sub-deputy  inspector  thou 
became  very  angry,  and  told  the 
teacher  of  the  boys'  school -to  go  to 
the  pandit's  house  and  bring  away  all 


his  Christian  books.  The  rnM\  rao 
off  to  the  pandit's  house,  rushed  in. 
opened  the  box  in  which  he  knew  the 
books  were  kept,  took  out  one,  and 
coming  back  presenting  it,  said,  ^Heie, 
this  is  all  I  can  find.'  The  sub-doput}' 
inspector  then  called  for  fire  to  burn 
it,  but  the  pandit  fell  on  his  knees  and 
begged  him  to  spare  it.  Some  of  th? 
villagers  standing  by  also  interceded, 
and  the  man  relented.  He  spared  and 
returned  the  book,  but  severely  threa- 
tened the  pandit,  and  told  the  people 
that  they  ought  not  to  send  their  girls 
to  his  wife's  school. 

''Early  in  1869  he  again  visited t]i« 
pandit's  wife's  school  to  examine  it. 
At  that  time  there  were  twenty-two 
names  on  the  books ;  eighteen  were 
present.  He  ordered  the  girls  to  wiite. 
Hanging  against  the  wall  was  a  large 
sheet  containing  the  Ten  Command- 
ments in  the  Hindi  character  and 
language,  and  whilst  the  girls  were 
writing  their  exercise  he  turned  to 
examine  it.     The  pandit,  who  wa^ 
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pre\'iou6ly  out,  at  this  moment  camo 
in.  The  sub-deputy  inspector  turned 
to  him  and  asked,  *What  is  this?* 
The  pandit  replied,  'It  is  God's  Ten 
Commandments.'  On  this  the  man 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  took  down  the 
sheet  and  tore  it  in  two,  and  said, 
*  This  is  a  Christian  school,    I  won't 


examine  it.  Yuu  may  get  a  Chiistian 
to  examine  it.'  He  then  walked  out, 
using  a  great  deal  of  violent  and 
abusive  language,  and  although  the 
pandit  followed  him  and  begged  of 
him  to  return  and  examine  the  school 
he  was  inexorable,  and  sternly  refused. 


THE  rNVESTIfiATION. 


**  On  ascertaining  these  paiiiculars, 
Mr.  Grregson  wrote  to  the  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  Agra  division,  to  whom 
the  sub-deputy  inspector  was  amen- 
able, and  also  sent  a  statement  for  the 
information  of  his  honoiu:  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. An  inquiry  was 
instituted)  but  being  left  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  subordinate  government 
officials,  we  cannot  help  thinking  in- 
justice was  done.  Nothing  was  elicited 
to  throw  suspicion  on  the  sincerity 
or  disinterestedness  of  the  pandit's 


profes«ious,  and  hib  charges  were 
substantially  confirmed.  But  it  was 
thought  that  his  open  advocacy  of 
Christianity  might  compromise  Go- 
vernment, and  rendered  it  undesirable 
to  retain  his  wife  as  a  school-mistress 
paid  directly  by  Government.  She 
was  accordingly  dismissed;  but  Mr. 
Gregson  was  told  that  if  he  liked  to 
take  up  the  school  Government  would 
give  a  grant  in  aid.  The  sub-deputy 
inspector  was  also  severely  censured. 


THE  government's  DECISION. 


**  The  summary  dismissal  of  the 
pandit's  wife  and  the  retention  of  the 
sub-deputy  inspector  in  his  position 
were  attended  by  the  most  imhappy 
results  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity'' 
in  the  village.  The  people  were  utterly 
ignorant  that  the  pandit  had  com- 
mitted any  offence,  and  attributed 
his  wife's  dismissal  to  his  partiality 
for  Christianity.  Nothing  had  been 
alleged  against  him  either  publicly  or 
privately.  The  note  conveying  the 
notice  of  his  wife's  dismissal  was  quite 
laconic.  Dated  the  27th  June,  it 
simply  stated  that  from  1st  July  his 
wife's  salary  would  be  Btopx>ed.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  knew  well 
the  misconduct  of  which  the  sub- 
deputy  inspector  had  been  guilty. 
And  yet  they  saw  the  pandit's  wife 
dismissed  and  the  sub-deputy  inspec- 


tor unpunished ;  for  although  the 
latter  was  censiu*ed,  his  censure  was 
conveyed  in  a  private  note  of  which 
they  knew  nothing,  and  even  if  they 
had  known,  what  importance  could 
they  attach  to  it,  seeing  he  retained  his 
position  and  emoluments  unaltered  ? 
He,  triumphant,  was  uttering  all  sorts 
of  threats  against  the  pandit.  The 
pandit  in  dismay  came  to  Mr.  Gregson 
with  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  his 
hand,  and  pointing  to  the  clause  in 
which  liberty  of  conscience  is  an- 
nounced, and  all  are  assured  that  no 
one  is  to  be  molested  or  to  suffer  for 
his  religious  opinions,  he  asked, 
*  Where  is  the  justice  of  the  British 
Government?'  The  people,  attribu- 
ting the  dismissal  of  his  wife  to  his 
Christian  leanings,  began  to  say,  *  The 
Government  is  evidently  opposed  to 
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natives  embracing  Ohristianity.*  The 
pandit*8  Mends,  who  mourn  over  his 
departure  from  Hinduism,  and  wished 
still  to  reclaim  him,  Baid,  *  What  a  fool 
you  are  to  suffer  in  this  way  for  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  is  evident  that  our  iiders 
themselves  have  no  &ith  in  it.'  The 
consequence  was  that  the  pandit  be- 
came intimidated  and  alarmed;  his 
more  timid  followers  forsook  him ;  his 
efforts  at  teaching  Christianity  were 
crippled;  and  the  few  who  contiuued 


to  meet  with  him  for  worship  did 
so  in  secret  and  with  fastened  doors. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Gregson  folt  called  upon  to  addrosd 
another  letter  to  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  was  informed  in  reply 
that  the  sub-deputy  inspector's  re- 
moval (as  well  as  the  censure  passed 
upon  him)  had  been  ordered  by  his 
honour,  and  only  awaited  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  being  carried  into 
effect. 


CONCLUSIOX. 


Very  shortly  aftexwards  the  re- 
moval was  effected.  Mr.  Qregson 
re-op6ned  the  girls'  school,  employing 
the  pandit's  wife  on  the  salary  she 
formerly  received  from  Government. 
The  pandit  was  encouraged,  and 
things  reverted  pretty  much  to  their 
former  state.    Since  then  the  school 


has  prospered.  As  a  missionary  school 
it  opened  with  thirteen  scholars,  which 
have  since  increased  to  eighteen ;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge  the 
prospects  of  Chxistianity  spreading  in 
the  village  and  neighbourhood  were 
never  more  promising." 


Memorials  of  the    late   Mrs.   Jenkins, 

of  Brittany. 

BY   HER   HUSBAND. 


By  divine  goodness  my  wife  had 
uniformly  ei^'oyed  good  health,  but 
the  severity  of  last  winter  proved  very 
trying  to  her  and  myself  by  unusually 
bad  colds.  We  were  laid  up  in  the 
latter  end  of  November.  She  got 
better,  and  was  able  again  to  attend 
chapel,  and  occupy  herself  with  house- 
hold affairs;  but  evidently  she  was 
weaker,  and  could  not  recover  her 
usual  strength  and  activity.  The 
piercing  easterly  winds  in  February 
renewed  our  colds,  and  from  that  time 
my  dear  wife  was  more  affected  than 
before.  The  doctor  was  called  in 
about  the  close  of  February.    In  two 


or  three  days  di-opsy  in  the  feet  and 
legs  became  evident,  and.  despite  the 
medical  advice  of  two  doctors  and  all 
our  efforts,  it  so  increased  that  the 
whole  body  became  affected  by  it.  The 
patient's  sufferings  were  great,  but 
not  acute.  She  was  drowsy,  but  could 
have  no  refreshing  sleep  nor  rest.  Her 
malady  made  rapid  progress.  On  Fri- 
day morning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  1st  of 
April,  the  doctors  attended,  and  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  she  oould  live  only 
a  few  days  more,  but  before  they  kit 
they  found  her  puleo  had  beouae 
hardly  perceptible.  About  nine  there 
was  evidently  a  change  for  the  worse^ 
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Between  eleven  and  twelve  a.m.  she 
became  restless  and  her  breatliing 
diffletdt.  Her  last  word  was  to  call 
me  by  name  to  support  her.  I  was  by 
her  side  to  do  so.  After  a  conyulsive 
movement  she  bowed  her  head, 
breathed  quietly  a  few  times,  and 
then  expired  in  her  arm-chair,  as  if 
falling  asleep,  with  her  dear  hand  in 
mine. 

During  her  illness  she  was  nobly 
supported  by  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
submission  to  the  Divine  will.  Not  a 
murmur  or  discontented  complaint 
was  heard  from  her.  She  expressed 
more  than  once  her  gratitude  to  God 
for  His  great  goodness  to  her  and  to 
us  during  so  many  years.  Her  trust 
was  in  God's  mercy,  gi'ace,  and  salva- 
tion, through  Christ  the  Saviour.  She 
did  not  waver  as  to  her  trust  in  the 
Saviour.  To  read  and  pray  with  her 
was  deeply  felt  and  blessed.  Though 
she  was  convinoed  of  the  great  proba- 
bility of  the  near  approach  of  her  re- 


moval,  yet  she  did  not  appear  at  any 
time  distressed  or  grieved  at  the 
thought  of  the  great  change.  A  full 
fortnight  before  her  death  she  observed 
to  me  that  her  recovery  was  not 
likely.  On  her  last  Sabbath-morning 
she  told  me  she  did  not  think  she 
would  go  over  Easter  with  us.  I  was 
so  much  affected  that  I  could  not 
preach  that  morning.  Early  on  Friday 
morning  she  referred  to  the  doctors* 
visit  and  their  opinion,  but  not  wait- 
ing for  their  views  in  the  case,  she 
told  me  thoughtfully  she  did  not  think 
she  would  be  long  with  us,  and  ex- 
pressed her  desire  of  seeing  our  chil- 
di*en  who  could  oome.  Already  four 
of  them  had  come  from  distant  parts 
to  see  their  beloved  mother,  two  of 
whom  had  been  obliged  to  return  to 
their  posts.  I  at  once  telegraphed  to 
our  absent  children.  But  that  day  she 
was  removed  from,  among  us.  The 
Lord  was  gracious  in  His  dealings  with 
her  unto  the  end. 


THE  FUls'EEAL. 


The  following  Sabbath,  at  two  p.h., 
the  burial  took  place ;  and  though  we 
live  in  quite  a  Catholic  town,  a  large 
number  of  people  came  to  our  dwell- 
ing on  the  mournful  occasion.  Mr. 
Brand,  French  pastor  at  L' Orient,  read 
and  prayed.  Then  the  funeral  pro- 
ceeded to  the  chapel.  A  large  con- 
course of  people  formed  the  cortege, 
and  all  through  the  town  the  sides  of 
the  streets  were  thickly  lined  with 
people,  respectful  and  quite  proper  in 
demeanour.  The  chapel  was  over- 
filled. Mr.  Bouhon,  pastor  at  St. 
Brituc,  read  the  I7th  Psalm,  made  re- 
marks suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
clpsed  by  prayer;  after  which  the 
funeral  continued  its  way  to  the  Pro- 
testant burial-ground  in  St.  Charles* 


cemetery.  On  our  arrival  hundreds 
of  people  soon  entered  the  ground,  so 
that  the  cortege  approached  with  dif- 
ficulty the  grave,  from  the  side  of 
which  they  were  addressed  by  Pastor 
Brand  in  a  good  and  appropriate  dis- 
course, which  was  heard  with  pro- 
found attention.  He  concluded  by 
prayer. 

Just  as  Mr.  Brand  finished,  being 
moved  to  do  so  by  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  I  addressed  a  few  words  to 
the  congregation.  They  were  heard 
by  all  present,  among  whom  were 
several  of  the  eivil  authonties  of 
the  town,  with  much  sympathy, 
after  which  the  caK>wd  quietly  dis- 
persed. 
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JIRt?.   JLNKTXS'   CHAHACIKK. 


My  wife  was  born  at  Batb,  January 
25,  1809,  being  tbe  daugbtor  of  tbc 
late  Samuel  Hook.  Having  resided 
witb  ber  friends  in  Soutb  "Wales,  sbe 
learnt  tbe  Welj^b  language,  became  a 
member  of  the  cburcb  at  Hengoed, 
and  was  known  as  a  good  singer.  Our 
marriage  took  place  at  Bedwas  Cburcb, 
February  28,  1833.  In  tbe  course  of 
time  sbe  became  tbo  motber  of  twelve 
cbildron,  nine  of  wbom  are  liv- 
ing, and  of  tbese  seven  were  at  ber 
funeral.  It  was  to  one  of  tbem, 
taking  leave  of  ber  nine  days  before 
sbe  died,  and  expressing  bis  bope  to 
return  and  find  bor  better,  sbe  naid  : 
"All  is  in  tbe  bands  of  God;  wben 
He  calls  I  am  His ;  and  mv  one  desire 
is  tbat  you  all  may  be  His."  Tbe 
morning  sbe  died  sbe  said  to  tbose  of 
ber  cbildren  present,  **  I  never  knew 
until  now  bow  mucb  I  loved  you." 

In  September,  1834,  I  left  Wales  as 
a  missionary  to  Brittanj'.  My  wife 
manifested  a  willing  mind  to  accom- 
pany me  into  tbat  field  of  labour,  and 
ever  remained  in  tbe  same  bappy  dis- 
position. Once  over  in  our  newly- 
adopted- country,  sbe  soon  learnt  to 
speak  and  read  fluently  Breton  and 
Frencb.  Her  aid  was  of  important 
service  to  me  and  tbe  Mission.  Sbe 
read  to  me  all  tbe  copy  of  tbe  Breton 
Testament,  religious  tracts,  and  Dr. 
Bartb's  Bible  stories.  Sbe  tbus  read 
to  me  tbo  Breton  Testament  four  times 


over,  and  I  was  not  a  little  affected  a 
fow  weeks  ago  wben,  after  reading  to 
mo  again  tbe  first  sbeets  of  a  fifth 
edition  of  tbis  Testament,  now  under 
press,  sbe  failed  to  continue  doing  so, 
and  was  obliged  to  give  up  tbe  reading 
to  a  young  friend,  though  manifesting 
ber  cordial  willingness  to  bo  iiseful  in 
tbat  way.  Sbe « was  generous  and 
hospitable  to  our  Christian  friends,  and 
filled  her  place  well  at  the  time  of 
our  meetings  when  many  country 
people  attend.  As  a  member  of  the 
cburcb,  her  life  was  in  conformity  to 
tbe  Gospel,  and  ever  willing  to  co- 
operate with  others  in  works  of 
charity,  and  rendered  great  servioe  by 
leading  tbe  singing  in  the  French  and 
Breton  worship. 

But  her  useful  career  came  to 
an  end.  Her  earthly  house  appeared 
to  give  way  in  consequence  of  irre- 
parable defection  and  decay.  But 
tbe  soul  within  was  cahn  and  in 
peace,  awaiting  the  removal  to  a 
better  bouse  eternal  in  the  heavens. 

And  here,  I  trust,  I  may  use  the 
language  of  Job,  in  the  spirit  of  sub- 
mission and  gratitude  to  God,  when 
he  said  :  **  The  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Loi'd  ;'*  and  comply  with 
tbe  precious  injunction  of  the  apostle 
wben  be  savs  :  •*  Wherefore  comfort 
one  another  with  1*hese  words." 


Jamaica. 

DUBING  tbe  last  few  months  mucb  interesting  information  has  reached 
us  concerning  the  progress  of  Divine  truth,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  churches  in  this  island.  We  will  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  facts 
which  our  brethren  have  communicated. 
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ANXIVKliSARY  OF  EAST  QUEEX  STREET  CUAPEL. 

This  was  held  on  the  14th  of  May,  when  the  pastor,  the  Eev.  D.  J.  East, 
gave  a  summary  of  the  very  satisfactory  progress  made  since  the  re- 
opening of  this  large  place  of  worship.     He  said : — 


"  At  an  expense  of  over  £100,  alter- 
ations and  repairs  of  the  chapel  were 
efifeoted,  and  the  debt  thereby  incurred 
has  been  paid.  The  Church  has  been 
reorganised,  and  month  by  month  its 
numbers  have  increased.  Twenty- 
seven  persons  have  put  on  a  public 
profession  of  the  name  of  Christ  by 
baptism,  and  in  all  150  have  been 
gathered,  making  a  total  of  240  whose 
names  have  been  enrolled  on  the 
Chiu'oh  books,  besides  nearly  fifty 
inquirers.  The  Sunday-school  has 
also  been  reorganised,  and  now  num- 
bers 180  scholars. 

"I  may  also  congratulate  many 
of  you  on  the  grace  given  to  you  to 
engage  in  Christian  work.  There 
are  now  twenty-seven  Sunday-school 
teachers.  In  the  Church  there  are 
fourteen  class-leaders  watching  over 
their  brethren  and  sisters,  and  assist- 
ing the  pastor  in  the  rule  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church.  Several  out- 
door preaching  stations  have  been 
statedly  occupied  by  the  Theological 
students  of  the  College,  and  two 
Scripture-readers  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  visiting  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  the  city,  seeking  out  the 
ignorant  and  those  who  are  out  of  the 
way,  to  instruct  them  from  the  Word 
of  God.    A  Medical  Aid  Society  has 


been  formed  in  connection  with  the 
ICingston  Dispensary.  Still  more  re- 
cently there  has  been  organised  a  Dis- 
trict Visiting  Society,  by  means  of 
which  the  homes  of  the  working  classes 
will  be  reached,  week  by  week,  and 
Christian  effort  will  be  made  to  lead 
them  into  the  paths  of  righteousness 
and  peace.  Other  organisations  are 
in  progress  which,  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  will  have  the  blessing  of  Gk)d 
and  the  co-operation  of  HiR  faithful 
servants.  Nor  have  the  claims  of 
Christian  missions  generally,  and  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  at  home 
and  abroad,  been  overlooked. 

**  Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of 
the  important  work  in  the  cause  of 
education  conducted  in  the  College 
and  its  Schools,  in  which  between  200 
and  300  persons  are  under  instruction 
and  Christian  influence,  some  of  them 
promising,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
become  efficient  teachers  of  the  yoimg, 
and  some  able  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  we  trust,  not  of  the  letter  only,  but 
also  of  the  spirit. 

* '  In  these,  the  results  of  the  flrst 
year's  labour  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
co-workers,  we  gratefully  rejoice  be- 
fore God,  ascribing  the  glory  to  His 
Name ! " 


VISIT  OF  UfSPECTION  BY  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  upon  the  Mission  ground  in  East 
Queen  Street,  have  been  re-erected  the  College  buildings  which  were 
taken  down  on  the  removal  of  the  Institution  from  Calabar  to  Kingston. 
Besides  the  institutions  more  particularly  connected  with  the  church,  and 
the  training  departments  of  the  College  for  ministers  and  teachers,  there 
have  been  added  a  High  School  for  scholars  of  superior  age,  a  Model 
Day  School,  and  an  Infant  School.    It  was  to  the  College  and  the  sub-* 
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sidiary  schools  that  the  visit  of  the  Goyenior,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant,  was  made. 
It  took  place  on  the  13th  April.  His  Excellency  first  proceeded  to  the 
Model  Day  School  and  Infant  School,  witnessed  a  specimen  of  the  mode 
of  teaching  adopted,  inspected  the  school  apparatus,  and  then  viewed 
the  student's  vegetable  garden  and  outbuilding^.  In  the  library  of  the 
College  the  Governor  was  met  by  the  President  and  Tutor,  with  their 
respective  classes,  and  by  the  Managing  Committee,  and  an  Address  was 
presented,  in  which  the  history  of  the  Institution,  from  its  commencement 
in  1843,  was  briefly  narrated.  The  objects  aimed  at,  and  the  mode  of 
management  were  also  fully  explained.  As  the  Governor's  reply  is  of 
much  interest,  we  give  the  substance  of  his  remarks :  — 


**Hi3  Excellency  expressed  the 
pleasure  which  his  visit  to  the  In- 
stitution, and  the  address  had  given 
him.  He  had  listened  with  deep 
interest  to  the  sketch  given  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institution,  as  also  to  the 
account  of  its  present  condition.  In 
reviewing  the  twenty-seven  years  of 
its  working,  and  the  results  which  had 
been  achieved,  together  with  the  posi- 
tion which  it  had  now  attained  in  the 
capital  of  the  island,  wholly  sustained 
as  it  had  been  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  its  friends,  His  Excel- 
lency felt  that  every  worker  in  con- 
nection with  it  might  well  have  a  just 
pride  in  it. 

<*His  Excellency  spoke  with  much 
satisfaction  of  the  spacious  premises 
and  well- adapted  buildings  and  appli- 
ances for  the  educational  objects  of 
the  Institution,  and  said  that  as  far 
as  he  had  observed,  and,  according 
to  his  judgment,  the  plans  adopted 
were  eminently  suitable  to  the  ends 
proposed.  There  were  two  features 
which  had  especially  gratified  him. 
One  was  the  effort  to  dignify  labour  by 
the  dtily  appropriation  of  a  portion 
of  time  to  industrial  oocupations. 
This  was  important  as  a  feature  of 
training  in  all  countries,  but  espe- 
cially in  a  country  like  this.  The  other 
features  of  the  Institution  in  which 
he  Wotdd  express  his  t>artictilar  satis^ 


faction,  was  the  requirement  in  each  de- 
partment of  some  payment  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  benefits  received. 
The  principle  was  thoroughly  sound. 
He  believed  that  people  most  valued 
what  they  paid  for.  It  might  pos- 
sibly operate  to  some  extent  to  restxict 
the  numbers  of  the  scholars,  especially 
as  there  were  other  institutions,  he 
might  say  next  door,  that  did  not  act 
upon  it;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that 
what  might  be  lost  in  numbers,  would 
be  compensated  by  the  quality  of  the 
work  done,  and  the  beneficial  results 
to  the  recipients. 

**  His  Excellency  further  avowed  his 
conviction  based  upon  the  history  of 
the  past,  and  especially  upon  what  he 
had  seen  during  his  visit,  of  the  pre- 
sent efficiency  of  the  Institution,  with 
its  commodious  bmldings  and  excel- 
lent educational  apparatus  and  ar- 
rangements, that  it  had  before  it  a 
future  of  increasing  usefulness.  He 
felt  confident  that,  from  year  to  year, 
it  would  be  a  growing  power  for  good  to 
this  city  and  in  the  country  generally. 

In  conclusion  His  Exoellenoy  ac- 
knowledged, in  terms  of  much  kind- 
ness, the  expressions  of  regard  for 
himself  personally  which  the  Address 
contained,  and  wished  the  Institution, 
in  each  department,  with  its  tutors  and 
managers,  and  students,  much  pros" 
pmty/' 
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Missionary  Notes. 

Hev.  J.  A.  CAMPAaKAO. — Since  Mr.  Campagnac's  anival  at  MongHyr  he  ha4 
suffered  mucH  from  the  climate.  He  now,  however,  i-eports  himself  the  better 
for  a  brief  yisit  to  Calcutta,  and  was  able  to  resume  work  on  his  return.  He 
speaks  with  much  gratitude  of  the  kindness  of  several  young  Brahmists,  of 
Moiighyr,  who,  during  his  illness,  s^ent  him  a  variety  of  native  drugs,  some 
wine,  and  kept  up  communication  with  him  while  absent  in  Calcutta. 

MoNOBys. — Two  members  of  the  native  church  have  recently  died.  Que,  a 
poor  woman,  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  genuine  Christian  woman.  She  was  happy 
here  amid  her  trials ;  she  is  happier  now  in  heaven. 

Allahabad. — The  missionaries  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  annual 
mela  held  at  this  place.  The  people  come  to  it  from  al^  parts  of  India.  The 
authorities  report  that  of  the  regular  professional  religious  mendieantt  alone, 
there  were  upwards  of  70,000  present  on  this  occasion.  As  all  these  are  suppor- 
ted by  the  unsolicited  alms  of  the  people,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  concourse.  The  people  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  preaching. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  mela,  n^oro  than  300  copies  of  the  Gospels  wore  sold, 
and  a  proportionate  number  of  tracts. 

Spanish  Town.  Jamaica. — Our  esteemed  brother,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  PhiUippo, 
informs  us  that  a  portion  of  his  school-house  is  now  now  set  apart  for  a 
workshop,  in  which  the  scholars  may  be  trained  in  habits  of  regular  industry, 
and  learn  trades  likely  to  be  useful  to  them  in  after  life.  He  will  be  glad  to 
receive  aid  in  this  very  important  work-in  the  shape  of  money  or  materials. 

NoEWAY. — ^Mr.  Hubert  continues  to  report  the  veiy  favourable  progress  of 
the  mission.  At  Arendal,  four  persons  have  been  baptized,  in  the  presence  of 
several  hundred  people,  and  a  most  favourable  impression  had  been  made. 
Some  of  the  persecutors  of  the  brethren  are  now  weeping  for  their  sins.  In 
Bergen  also  the  work  of  God  is  making  way.  Mr.  Wiberg,  of  Stockholm, 
proposes  to  send  a  student  from  the  college  there  to  the  help  of  Mr.  Hubert. 
His  name  is  Aakeson ;  there  is  every  prospect  of  his  proving  a  very  efficient 
assistant  in  the  cause  of  Christ. 

Mo&LAlx,  Beittaky. — ^Mr.  Jenkins  returns  thanks  to  Bethany  Sunday « 
school,  Cardiff,  for  a  collection  of  £2  lOs.  6d.  for  the  teaching  in  Britt*ny, 
kindly  sent  him  by  Mr.  J.  Barry. 

Chefoo,  China. — Under  date  of  March  23,  Mr.  Bichard  announces  his  safe 
arrival  at  his  destination  on  the  27th  February.  The  last  part  of  the  voyage 
was  rendered  somewhat  dangerous  by  a  dense  fog.  At  Shanghae  he  was  mdftt 
kindly  entertained  by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  London  Mission.  On  arriving  at 
Cheefoo,  he  at  once  commenced  learning  the  language.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BMeh%lin 
very  soon  after  their  arrival  left  Shanghae  for  Ningpo.  They  were  in  eatcellent 
health,  and  fidl  ef  earnest  desire  to  engagl^  in  mission  work. 
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Home  Proceedings. 

THE  approach  of  summer  very  much  limits  the  number  of  our  mkaionary 
services.  During  the  month  of  June  meetings  have  been  held  in  Cam- 
bridge and  its  vicinity  by  tho  Revs.  J.  Smith  and  W.  A.  Hobbs.  Br. 
Underbill  has  been  present  at  meetings  at  Cross-street,  Islington  ;  Maze  Pond, 
and  at  a  soiree  of  the  Yoimj?  Men's  Missionary  Association,  with  the  Bevs. 
J.  Smith  and  E.  Johnson.  The  Ecv.  F.  Trestrail  has  given  the  advantage  of 
his  services  to  Tullymet  and  Montrose  in  Scotland.  These  gatherings  haTe 
been  very  interesting,  and  the  Divine  blessing  was  felt. 

We  report,  with  feelings  of  gi\atitude  to  God,  the  safe  arrival  of  Mrs. 
Baumann  in  this  countr5\  Her  trials  in  Hay ti  have  been  verj'  severe,  and  it  was 
only  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  which  has  devastated  the  country, 
that  she  could  escape  from  the  scones  of  ponow  and  distress  through  which  she 
has  passed.     Mrs.  Baumann  has  now  left  for  Switzerland,  her  nabve  land. 

BEMOVAL  TO  THE  NEW  MISSION  HOUSE. 

All  communications  should  be  addi-ossed  to  the  Seoretaiy,  Edwabd  Bjsax 
Undeehill,  LL.D.,  Castle- street,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.,  to  whom  aU  drafta 
and  Post-Office  orders  must  be  made  payable. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  our  ministerial  friends,  both  in  town  and 
oountry,  to  luiow  that  a  room  is  prepared  in  the  Mission  House  for  their  use, 
where  materials  for  correspondence  will  be  found,  and  papers  and  magazines 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  open  to  their  perusal. 


CONTRIBUTIONS   TO   THE    BIBLE  TRANSLATION  SOCIETY, 

From  Iti  March,  1870,  to  ZUt  May,  U70. 

Z    s.  d,  \  £  i.  d. 

d,    Camberwell    Auxil-  !  Helston  16  0 

iarv 4  10    6  Launoeston,     Han- 

1    CrossStreet,Islmgton    3    2    0       son,  W.  D.,  Esq.    0  10   0 

0  I  Greenwich 3    3    0  ,  Padstow,      Allport, 

Norwood 3    3    Ol     Mr.  S 100 


London. 

£    ». 
Annual    Meeting — 

CoUection  11  17 

Andrewg,  Dr 0    5 

Ani^(i,    Rev.    Dr., 

F.A.S ^..  1     1  0 

Bacon,  J.  P.,  Esq...  110 
Beeby,  Mrs.,  Ken- 
sington      2    2  0 

Bcnbam,  Mre 1     1  0 

Chandler,  Mr.,  Sy- 
denham    110 

Cowdy,  Mrs 0  10  6 

Cox,  MrT 1     1  0 

E.  C 0  10  6 

E.  K 0    6  0 

Gnmey,  J.,  Esq.  ...  2    2  0 

Haddon,  Mrs 0  10  0 

Havelock,  Ladv 4    4  0 

Hobson,  Rev.  J.  ...  0  10  0 

Kirtland,  Rev.  C...  0    5  0 

LandeU,  Rev.  W....  0  10  0 

Marshman,J.C.,EBq.  2    2  0 

Parker,  Mr 0  10  0 

Pewtress,  Mr.  S 0  10  0 

Price,  Charlen,  Esq.  110 

Sonle,  Rev.  I.  M....  1    1  0 

Tucker,Rcv.F.,B.A.  0    5  0 
Underhill,    E.    B., 

Esq.,  LL.D 110 

Wil8on,C.Esq.(don.)  2    2  0 

Yates,  Mr.  J.  H.  ...  1    1  0 

Brentford   2    0  6 

Brompton  0  15  6 


Mare  Street,  Huck- 

ncy  10  15    0 

MazePondAiixiliary  4  8  3 
Westboume    Grovo 

Chapel 2  12    6 


BBDFORDiiHIRE. 

Dunstable  0    2    6 

Staughton  5    2    6 


Behks. 

Fifield 0    6  0 

Reading 4  13  10 

Wallingford  2    6  0 

Wantage 2    2  0 


Bucks. 

Amersham 0  18  6 

Aylesbury  0    2  6 

Chesham 2  13  6 

Wendover  0  18  0 


Cheshire. 

Birkenhead    1  16    6 

Ditto           Welsh 
Church    ..., 0  13    0 


Cornwall. 

Falmouth   3    7    0 


Redruth 1  12  6 

Truro,  Love,  Mr  ...  0    2  6 

Derbtbhi&s. 

Derby 3   9   0 

Melbourne 1  13  0 

Deyonshibb. 
A8hwater,BrBy,Mr.R.O    5  0 

Barnstaple 2  U  € 

Chudleigh  2    7  0 

Dolton 0    7  C 

Frithelstock,     Nor- 
man, Mr.  J 0  10  0 

Hatherleigh  0  10  0 

Highampton 2    0  0 

Inwardleigh  0   6  0 

Ilfracombe  &  Comb- 
martin 15  0 

PhTuouthjWindeatt, 

Ur.  C 2   0  0 

Nicholson,  W.    C, 

Esq 1   0  0 

Plympton  St.  Mary  2   0  0 
Torquay,      Murch, 

Rev."" 0  10  0 

Torrington,     Chap- 
pie, Mr.  k !!.  0  10  0 
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BoBflZTBUIRE. 

£    /. 

A  Baptist  Family...  1     1 

Dorchester 1    o 

Poole  1    3 

•GUlin^ham  1    8 

WeTmoutli 0  19 

DUBHAM. 

Stmderland 1    2 

Bethesda  Free  Chapel  1  16 

Essex. 

Bumham    1    3 

Sonthminster 3    0 

Waltham  Abbey  ...  0    9 
"Wiston,    near    Col- 
chester   0  10 

Gloucestersuire. 

Cirencester 0  12 

Coleford 2    6 

Gloucester 0  10 

Kingstanley  2  10 

Stroud 2  15 

Wotton-under-Edge  3    0 

Hampshire. 

Andover 1  12 

Gosport  0    5 

Lymington 2    7 

Newport,  I.  of  W...  4  10 

Portsea    2  12 

Romsoy  0  17 

South«mapton,  Mur- 
ray, Mr.  G.  F.  ...  0  10 
"WeUow,Lock,Mr.R.  0  10 

Whitchurch  2    6 

Winchester,  Green- 
field, Mr 1     1 

Herefordshire. 

Eardidand,    Black- 
more,  Rev.  S 1    1 

Hereford 1  12 

Kington 0  18 

Leominster 0  13 

Ross    0  13 

Hertfordshire. 

Hemcl  Hempstead...  1    6 

Mill  End 0    7 

Ware,  Medcalf,  Mr  0  10 

Huntingdon  SHIRE. 

Oodmanchester 0    5 

Hmitingdon  1  18 

StNeots 8    6 

Kent. 

Borough  Green 1     9 

Jeal 2  10 

^over o  17 

Ditto       Pentflide 

Chapel 3    4 

Eyethora    1  10 


rf. 
0 
6 
0 
8 
6 


6 
1 


0 
2 

0 


6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
0 
6 
3 
6 
6 

0 
0 
0 


0 
G 
0 
0 
6 


0 
6 
G 


£   «.  d. 

Folkestone 3  11  7 

Lee  3  11  0 

Meopham,    French, 

Mr.  and  Mrs 1     1  0 

Ramsgate,  Stewart, 

Mrs 6    0  0 

Staplehurst,      Jull, 

Mr.  W 10  0 

Tunbridgo  Wells  ...  2    5  0 


Leicestershihb. 

Barton  Fabis 16  0 

Hugglusoote   1  15  0 

I-ieicester 15    9  0 

Loughborough  0  15  0 


Lincolxshirs. 
Homcastlo 1    5 


Moxmouthshire. 

Abercam 0  15  6 

Abersychan    0  12  G 

Argoed    10  0 

Blaenafon  i  12  6 

Blaenau  Gwent 0  10  0 

Brymuawi- 0  13  G 

G  i  BrjTihyfryd,    John, 

Mr.  J 0    2  6 

Castle  Town,  per  Mr. 

R.  Llovd 1    0  0 


£   s,  d. 

Newport,    Toombs, 

Mrs 0    2  G 

Do.,    Commercial 

Street  6  10  0 

Ditto,  Stow  Hill...     18  6 

Pouthier,Zion  Chapel  2    7  6 

~      "                     ....     1  16  0 

....    2  12  0 


Lancashirb. 

Accrington 6  10  0 

Ashton    0    7  6 

Atherton 2  10  0 

Appleton  -in  -  Wid- 

nes,  Carey,  Miss  10  0 

Bacup 8    7  6 

Blackburn,     Bacon, 

Mrs 0  10    0 

Bolton 12  6 

Bootle 2    0  0 

Bury    1  10  0 

Cohio  10  0 

Everton,         Welsh 

Church    0    7  0 

Haslingden    4    2  0 

Liverpool    62    6  0 

Mancnester    3     16 

Preston   3    2  6 

Rochdale,     Kelsall, 

the  late  H.,  Esq., 

don 600    0  0 

Subscriptions 10  12  6 

Saben,   Foster,    G., 

Esq . ,  /or  Jajjflnese 

Scriptures  60    0  0 

Southport  2  11  6 

Tottlebank,  Collec- 
tion    1     3  11 

•Ulverstone    3    6  6 

Warrington,Silcock, 

Mr 0  10  0 

Waterbam,  Haworth, 

S.,  Esq 1     0  0 

Wigan,  Crook,  Mrs.  10  0 


Pouthrydyryn 

Pontypool  

Rhvmney,       John, 

Rev.  J.   0    6 

Risca,        Memorial 

Chapel    0    7 

Tirsa    1    0 

Tredegar 2  17 


2 
0 
6 


Norfolk. 

AttkborouuhjBrooks, 

Mrs r. 0  10  0 

Bacton 0  18  0 

Brandon 1  11  6 

Dereham 0  12  6 

Fakenham 0  10  6 

Lynn   17  6 

Norwich 10  16  0 

Stalham 16  0 

Swaflfham  5    6  0 

Thetford 0  11  0 

Worsted 6    5  0 

Wjrmondham 0    4  10 

Yarmouth  14  0 


Northamptonshire. 

Kettering  2  10  0 

Milton 2  12  6 

Thrapstone 0    7  6 

Towcester,      North 

End  Chapel    6    0  6 

Ditto,    Kidgway, 

T.,  Esq 6    6  0 

Weston- by- Weedon  2    8  7 

Northumberland. 
Newcastle  6    7  10 


Nottinoh.%M8hire. 

Nottingham   6    6    0 

Southwell,  Musson, 

Mrs. 0    6    0 

Tuxford,      Morley, 

Miss 10    0 


Shropshire. 

Oswestry    1  17    6 

10    Shrewsbury   10    0 


Somersetshire. 
Bath,  Wassell,  Rev. 

D 0  10    0 

Bristol 19  16    0 

Frome,  Naish  Street 

Chapel i    0    0 

Ditto,  Sheppard's 
Barton    Chapel    2    16 

Chard 1  10    6 

Wellf?  2    2    0 

■  Yeovil 1  15    6 
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1  0 

0 

2  10 
6  16 
1  8 

0 

0 
6 

Staffordshire. 

£    i. 

Burton  -  on  -  Trent, 

Hunt,  Mr 0  2 

Hanley  Baptist  Sun- 
day School 1  0 

Wolverhampton    ...  0  2 

Walsall  0  10 

Suffolk. 

Beccles,  Bland, Rev. 

S.  K 0  10 

Ipawicb, Stoke  Green  6  16 

Ditto,  Turret 

Chapl    1     7 

Lowettoit  1     7 

Sudhurv o  15 

Surrey. 
Surhiton 

Sussex. 

Brighton 

Ha-stincrs* 

Lewes 

Warwicksht.ir. 

AcocksGrcen,  Wripl  1 1 , 

W.,  Esq.— 0  10 

Atherstone,  Purser, 

Mr.  and  Mrs 0    2 

Bagley,  Brown,  Mr « .  0    6 

Coventry 2  10 

XiOanungton   2  16 

Stratf onl  -  on  -  Avon  0    7 
Warwick,  Overbury, 

Rev.  F 0  10 

Wiltshire. 

Bradford  -  on  -  Avon, 

Moore,  Mr 0    o 

Bratton  4    7 

Calne  2  12 

Evesham 0  Id 

Devizes  7  14 

Melksham  1  18 

North  Bradlay  1    5 

Salisbury    2    4 

TrowbridgB    9    8 

Warminster   1    5 

Westbury,  &c 1    0 

Worcestershire. 

Bromsgrove   2    2 

Worcester  1  10 

Yorkshire. 

Mirfield,    Cnmeron, 

Rev.  R 0  10 

SoaxboroughfMr.W. 

B.  Richardson  ...  0  o 
Shipley,  Hall,  Miae, 

in   Memoriam  of 

her  Bruthar,  Mr. 

John  Hall 100    0 


d,  Edinburgh,  Baptist 
Churcn,RoKburgh 

Street  

Stirling   


£  i.  d. 


0 
6 
0 


6  13 
2    8 


4 
6 


0 
2 

6 
6 
6 


0 

6 
0 
0 
0 

6 

0 


0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 


WALE  S. 
Anolebea. 
Amlwch,      Palmer, 

J.,  Esq 

Belau  

Gaerwen 

Holyhead   


Brecon. 

Brecon 

Builth 

CrickhoweU    

Erwood  and  Ramah 

Glasbury     

Llangynidr 

Penyrheol  

Pontestyll  

Sardis 

Sennybridge  

Zoar    


0  10 

0 

0  10 

0 

0  5 

0 

1  9 

6 

0  15 

0 

0  10 

6 

0  18 

2 

2  0 

0 

1  3 

7 

0  16 

6 

0  13 

2 

1  0 

0 

0  10 

7 

0  16 

7 

0  13 

8 

Cardigan. 

Aberystwith  0  12  6 

Cardiean 16    4  9 

New  Quay 0    6  0 


Carmarthen. 

Carmarthen  Tab.  ...  0  14  6 

„        Priory  St.  1  12  6 

Llanelly,  Bethel   ...  2  11  8 

„      CapelZion  4    8  1 

„       Greenfield  0  16  9 

Newcastle  Emlyn...  3    7  6 
Pembrey  Tab.,Kev. 

B.  Williams  10  0 

„      English  ...  0    7  6 

Telinfoel 1    0  0 


Carnarvonshire. 

Bangor   19  8 

Caernarvon 19  6 

Llandudno 1  13  6 

Pwllheli 17  5 


0 


Denbighshire. 

Brymbo  0    6  6 

Colwyn  0    6  9 

Glynceiriog    0  16  7 

Llanelian    0    6  0 

OiLlanelidan 0  17  2 

-JLlangoUen 2  13  6 

,Llanrwst 0  13  0 

I  Wrexham  1  14  6 


0 
0 

0 


Flintshire. 
Holywell I  10 


0 


SCOTLAND. 

Cupar,  Fife,  Grtijr, 
Mr.  Thos J    0 


{) 


Glamoroaxshlke. 

Aberdarc,  Cami^...  0  16 

„       CaUaria...  2    0 

Blacn\\.wm    6    Q 

Bridgend    1  13 

Cardiff,  Bethany   ...  4    9 
Do.,Hope  Chapel, 

Stowe,  C,  Eh(|.  1     0 


0 

4 
0 
6 
6 

0 


£   «.  d. 

Cardiff   TabwnkcU  4    6  9 

Do.,  Tredegarvlile  5  10  0 

Caersalem  16  0 

Croespare  0  13  0 

Dowlais,  Caersalem 

Chapel 10  0 

Do.,  Moriah  Chp.  0  11  0 

Hirwaen 0    6  3 

Llantrissant  0    3  2 

Mountain  Ash  10  0 

Neath I    4  6 

Swansea,    Bethesda 

Chapel 4  13  3 

Do.,  Mount  Plea-  2  19  0 

sant 

Treherbcrt 1  18  7 

Trcorki  1    0  0 

Merionethshire. 

Corwen  0    2  6 

Cynwyd 0    2  6 

Glyndyfrdwy    1    7  0 

Llanfitffraid  0    8  7 

Pandy  r  Capel 16  8 

Trerddol 0  12  0 

MONTOOMBRTBRimS. 

Caersws 0  10  0 

Cwmbelaa 0    6  0 

Kerry 0    8  6 

Mochdref  0  11  6 

New  Chapel  0    9  10 

NewWelU Ill 

Rhydfelen 0  16  6 

Sam    19  7 

Pembrokeshire. 

Blaenconin    2    0  0 

Blaenllyn  2    6  0 

Fishguard 3  14  2 

Goreoch 16  7 

Harmony    17  6 

Haverfordwest 12  16  6 

Llangloffan    3    4  1 

Mynochlogddu 0  19  0 

Middle  Hill  6  18  9 

Narberth    Aasoda- 

tiou  PubUc  Coll.  11    6  4 
Neyland,        Lewis, 

Rev.  D 0    2  6 

Newport 1  18  0 

Tabor 16  6 

Tenby 116 

Trevine  16  0 

Radnorshire. 

Beulah   0  16  3 

Bwlchysamaw 10  0 

Dolau  and    Neigh- 
bourhood      2  11  0 

Frankbridge       and 

Blanheath  13  0 

Gladestry 0  10  4 

Kantgwyn 0  19  0 

Newbridge 2    I  6 

FOREIGN. 
India,  Berhampore, 
Oanjam,  per  Rev. 

Geo,  Taylor  10  10  0 
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Contributions. 

From  April  Wh,  to  May  19f^,  1870. 

W.  «  0.  imotet  thftt  the  Ooatrlbstlon  it  for  Widove*  and  OrpfutnM ;  X.p.  for  ymtipt  Fnmhw ; 

r.  for  Tran§lmtiomi  ;  $.  for  Sfho^It. 


AmmvAh  Coiucnom. 

Blfwmibary  Clwpel S8  8  7 

Walworth  Raul  Chapel...    9  0  4 

Exeter  Hall    ]M  S  4 


Annual  Bumobivtions. 

Breby.Mri 2    3  0 

Blackmore,   Rbt.  J.  B., 

Lowestoft. 10  0 

Evans,  ReT.  J 10  0 

Hobj,  Rev.  Dr 5    5  0 

Lyon,  Mrs,  Walaall  3    0  0 

Millar,  M^or-Oen 1     1  0 

Mnrley,  If iaa,  Taxford  ...200 

I'eto,  Mr  H.,  B  A 2    0  0 

Shoolhridee.  Rev.  S 3    3  0 

Tucker,  Mr  H.Carr.C.B.    0  10  0 

Donations. 

Sat  bene  si  sat  cito  A  o  0 

Smith.  Mrs  T.  6 t  0  0 

Taylor,  Sarah  (box by)...  0  4  0 

Lbqaciks. 
Cope,  the  iMe  Miss,  of 

Sooth    Lambeth,    by 

Messrs.  Bit  xam  &0o.  AO    0    0 
Crowley,    the   late    Mr. 

Thomas,    of  Blrmlne- 

barn,  by  Mr  H.  Mar- 

ston   1000    0    0 

Olney,  the  late  Mr  Thos  , 

oTBalham  UiU,  by  Mr 

T.  Olney  100    0    0 


LONBON  AMD  HIODLB8RX. 

Acton  12    1 

Alfred   Place,  Old  Kent 

Road,  tor  IK  ft  0  0  12 

Anhar  Street,  Camber- 
well  Gate IS  17 

Arthar    Street,    King's       • 

Cross 3    2 

Battersea  Park,  for  Mr 

fegfft  Bahamas 6    6 

Bermundsey,  Dmmmond's 

Road 6    3 

Bloomsbary    62  10 

Do.    for    Mr.    Q.    W. 

Thomson 5    0 

Blandford  Street    A    6 

Brentford  Park  Chapel...    9  14 

Bow  ...,......^...« 7  n 

Brixton  Hill,  New  Park 

Road 22    2 

Bryanston  Hall  I    I 

Caroberwell,       Cotrajce 

Green   5    6 

Do.  Denmark  Place ...  19  16 
Do.  Mansion  Hoose  ...    4    7 

Camden  Road 4«  10 

Chelsea 3  10 

Clapham  Oooinon 0    7 

Clapion,DomiB Chapel...  38  13 

Do  for  W4rO 6    0 

Cromer  Street 0    2 

Do.  for  B€9.  /.  Svtith, 

Dtlhi 3  10 

Do.  tor  2r  P. 0  18 

Penmport  Street  0    5 

IMlnR •  15 

Do.  ior  Wd:  0  0    3 

Grafton  Rail  Miasiooary 
Soeiffty 1  15 


2 

3 

8 

8 

3 

1 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 

8 
0 

7 
0 
9 
10 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
6 
0 

6 


Hackner,  Marc  Street.,,  31 
Hackney    Road,   Provi- 
dence Cliapet  8 

Do.  Shalom  Chapel  ...    3 
Hammersmith,    ATenoe 

Road 4 

Harlinffion n 

Harrow 6 

Hawlcy  Road 7 

Henrietta  Street 9 

HiKhgate 4 

Islington.   Cro-8    Street 

Juvenile  A^soriatinn...  22 
For  Rev. '-Srav'sSeh'Jol  10 

For  Arc.  A.  Baktr 10 

James  Street 10 

Do.  for  NP I 

John  Street,  Trinity  Ch.  13 
Kin((  Street,  Long  Acre    4 

Lower  Edmonton  3 

Maie  fond 1 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle  93 

Moore  Street  3 

NnrUnd  Chapel 6 

Do.  and  ."^prince  Vale...    8 
Ncttlut;    Hill.   Cornwall 

Read 7 

Do.  Free  Tabernacle...    7 
Peckham,  Rvc  Lane,  per 

r.M.U.A 4 

Putney,  Union  Chnpoi ...  7 
Poplar.  Cotton  Street  ...  12 
Providence    Chapel,  for 

y  P  Mat/fif>b,Jestore...  20 

Regent's  Park 4."^ 

Spencer  Place 4 

Stepney  Green   11 

StOfkwoll 26 

Do.  for  IFifr  O  5 

Stoke   Newington,  Bon- 

Terie  Road  7 

Stratford  Grove  (moiety)    7 

Tottenham 7 

Upper  Holloway    IS 

Walthamstow,  Wood  St.  6 
Walworth.    East    Street 

for  Mr  UeinigtBtuaru    8 

Wandsworth  9 

West  Drayton.., 1 

Do.  for  WA  0  0 

Westminster,  Romney  St.    1 


fl.     d. 
0     4 


0 

0 

15 

0 

12 

10 

15 

0 

IS 

3 

5 

4 

13 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

7 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

11 

0 

13 

6 

3 

I 

10 

0 

i 

8 

17 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

G 

7 

4 

3 

7 

0 

0 

7 

ii 

12 

6 

14 

1 

17 

6 

1*2 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

9 

8 

3 

4 

10 

0 

BBoroEVSBiav. 

Luton  0    8    0 

Do.  WAO 1     3    6 


DsTONsam. 


£    •.    i. 


Exeter,  Priory  Chapel ...  4    3  0 

Jl    ^    Plymouth,  George  Street  3  17  2 

Ddsham. 

Sunderland 0  15  0 


BrCKIXOHAMSBtBe. 

Amersham, Upper  Meet- 
ing   -* 

Cnddington 1 

Newton  Longville 3 

Princes  Risboro' 0 


5  0 

11  1 

0  0 

5  4 


Cambridoeshire. 

Cambridge  50  0  0 

Garolingay 1  0  0 

Do.     WJtO  1  0  0 


DBUBTSBiae. 

Chesterfield,  »K 4it  0 1  5  ii 

Do.  Durrant  Greeu  ...  &  G    9 

Biddings  1  7    6 


Essex. 

Bamham,  iVP 1    4    3 

Plaistow,  Union  Ohurc't    6  10    1 

Komford 10  16    0 

Waltham  Abbey i  17  10 


GLOVCESirnsBtRii. 

Blakeney,  ftc 1    o    0 

Lydney 13    0    0 


Haut  shire. 


Beaalieu 


1     I    0 


HXEITOROSXIRX. 

Knighton 2    •    9 


HERTKOamBtRR. 

Hitchln 37    5    9 

Sarratt,ir^O 0  10    0 


Kent. 

Ilejisells  Green „ 

Bexley  Heath 

Bromley  

Crayford 

Do.  for  Todtriwgadurn 

School,  Cetjinu    

Hertford 

Forest  Hill  

Grovcsend  

Greenwich  

Do.  per  r.  M.  M.  A.„, 

Lee    , 

LewlRhamRoad 

Tenterden 

Do.  foriVP   

Do.  for  WAO  

Woolwich  New  Road,  for 

Rev.  R.  Bion  

Do.  Parsons  Hill    


2  0  0 
1  5  8 

3  0  0 
10  4  7 


2    3 

5  0 
18  10 

6  I 


2 
4 

10 
5 


8 

0 

4 

2 

9 

G 

9 

0 


4 

6 
8 

0 

2  13  10 
2  3  6 
1     1     3 

4    0    0 
10     1     3 


LANCASHiax. 

Liverpool,  Pembroke  Ch. 
Jut.  Assn.   for    Rev. 

W,  Dertdjfy  Jamaica...  10    0  0 
Do.      Rev.      Q.      w. 

Thompson,  Africa ...    5    0  0 
Do.,    Richmond,    do., 

for  do 5    0  0 

Manchester 5    0  0 

Mills  Hill,  for  (K  A  0  ...    3    0  0 

South  Lancashire,balance   13  9 

,  Southport   59  18  4 

Tottlebank,/>r  China  ...    6    0  0 


Norfolk. 
Lowestoft    12    8    9 


NORTHAMVTOminimR. 

Bitsworth 25    1  10 

1^.  for  China 0  10  0 

Braunston  I  18  10 

CHpstone 37    6  6 
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Cutworth 1    0  0 

Hackleton   16  16  7 

KUlinffbnry 4  10  8 

Northampton,  OoUege  St  1 50    0  0 

Pftttiihall 10    0  0 

lload 12    1  1 

WoBtoD,  bj  Weedon 10  11  3 


NOTTINOHAMBHIU. 

Stttton-on-Trent   1  13 


SOKBESETSBIBC. 

Beckington 12  19  4 

firtotol 8S4  12  II 

Do.  for  H  P  India 10  15  11 

TJo./tor  }VA:0  2  6  10 

Do.  for  ifr$  RohinsotCs 

Hchool  6  16  6 

Do.  for  Air  A/organ's 

School^  Howrah GOO 

Do.forJVp 1    2    5 

Dn.iurNP.Scrampore  18    0    0 
Do.     Maudlin     Street 

Welsh  Chapel 0  10    0 

Chard  I  11    o 

Froroe,  Badcoz  Ltne  ...  20  14  5 
Do.  Sheppard*"  Barton  47  4  7 
Do.    do.  for  John  Sftep- 

pard  at  Monghyr  ...GOO 
Do.    do.fori/aji«^ttn7» 

ai  Jtuore GOO 

PauUon    6  19    3 

Wells 3  13    4 

Staffobmbirk. 
Willenhall,  Little  London    1    1    6 


SVBKEY. 

Addleatone 0  14  0 

Do.  for  Who  1  10  0 

Richmond  3    7  0 

Upper  Norwood 17    8  1 


Wabwicxrhier. 

Aleester,  for  W  &  0 0  16 

Birmingham,  Christ  Ch., 

for  IK&  0   2  16 

Leamini;ton, Warwick >st.   4    S 


9 
G 


WlLTtHIRJB. 

Bratton    6  10  0 

Cliippenham  13  15  5 

DeTiaes... 45    7  7 

Kington  Langlej  7  15  4 

Shreirton 4    5  0 


WORCESTEBSUIKX. 

£    a.  d. 

Bewdley  0    8  11 

Do.  for.V/*   0  17  1 


YORKSOIBE. 

Bradford,  Wcstgate,  for 

N P.Agra   18    0    0 

Lockwood,  for  iV^  P   0  14    9 

Scarboroucch,  Albemarle 

Chapel,  for  China 1  10    0 


SOUTH  WALES. 

Caumabthrnshirx. 

Llangymog,  £beneser ...    2  18    6 


Glamoroawshibe. 
Swansea,  Mount  Zion  ...    2 


0    0 


MOMMOCTHSUXRZ. 

Llangwin 1    3  10 

Uanthewy,  Ebenezer  ...  5  17    0 

Pontypool    I    0    0 

Do.  Qoitro  Sarou  1    4    0 


PBMRBOK  E6BIBS. 

Neyland  0  14 


K4DN0aSIIIBE. 

Evenjobb  and  Gladestry     3 


4    0 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberdeen,  for  JVP    2    7    1 

Dundee    .; 3  11    0 

Eday 0    6    0 

Glasgow,  for  CAi'na  4     14 

St.  Andrews  10    4    0 


IRELAND. 
Waterford,  lor  H  P  0    9 


FOREIGN. 
West  Indies. 
Baptist  Missionary  Society 

of  Jamaica,  by  Rev.  J. 

£.    Henderson.  Trea- 
surer, for  African  ili*- 

sion:  - 
Alp8,byIlcv.P  O'Meally    1  10    0 
BHlciBtle.byKev.  H.B. 

Harris 4    0    0 

Bethtephil,  by  lie  v.  G. 

U.  Honderaon 2  10    0 

Brown's  Town,  by  Rev. 

J.  Clark  6    0    0 

Clarksonrille,  by  Kev.  J. 

Maxwell  0  10    0 


£    s. 


0 
0 
0 
0 


Dry  Harbour,  by  Rev.  J, 

Bennett 2    0 

Ebenezer  and  Greenock, 

by  Mrs  Qaydon 5    0 

Falmouth,   by    Rev.   J. 

Klngdon  10    0 

Gnrney's  Mount,  by  Rev. 

C.  K.  Randall 6    0 

HeweU*s  View,  by  Rev. 

T.Smith I  10    0 

Kingston,  Hanover  Sq., 

by  KeT.  £.  Palmer  ...  2  0  0 
Lucea,  by  Rev.  T.  Lea...  10  0 
Manchester-  Bethlehem, 

by  Rev.  J.  Ashley 10    0 

Moneague,  by   Rev.   J. 

Gordon..... 1    0    0 

Montego  Bay.  First  Ch., 

by  Rev.  J.  Reid 3  10    0 

Ditto.    Second    Charcb, 

by  Rev.  J.  £.  Hender- 
son   15    0    0 

Momnt  Bay.  by  Rev.  W, 

TeHll 7    0    0 

Mount  Carey,  by  Rev.  E. 

Hevrett 8    0    0 

Mount  Lebanon,  by  Rcr. 

G.  Elllo  t 2    0    0 

Pott  Maria,  by  Ruv.  C. 

Sibley  4    0    0 

Refuge,  by  Rev.  E.  Wmy    6    0    0 
Rio  Kucno,  by  Rev.  J. 

Steele  2    0    0 

Salter's  Hill,  by  Rev.  W. 

Dfudy 4    0    0 

St.  Ann's  Bay,  by  Rev. 

B.  Millard  19    0    0 

Savanna-la-Mar,  by  Rev. 

W.  Burke 4    0    0 

Spanish  Town,  by  Rev. 

J.  M.  Phillippo  3    0    0 

Stacy  Ville,  by  Rev.  R. 

Bailing  1  10    0 

Stewart's  Town,  by  Rev. 

Wm.  Webb 4    0    0 

Tabernacle,  by  Rev.  J. 

Service 0  10    0 

Thfflnson  Town,  by  Rev. 

G.  Moodie    8  10    0 


120    0    0 
Less  amount   short   re- 
mitted    19    0    e 


110    0    0 


FOEEIGN  LETTERS  EECEIVED. 


Afbica— 

Came&ooxs.  Saker,  A.,  April  25  . 

Smith,  R.,  April  23. 

Fuller,  J.  J.,  April  23. 
Asia  — 

CaxxA,  Cheefoo,  Laughton,  R.  F.,  March  23. 
Richard,  T.,  March  23. 
Ikiwa,  Calcutta,  Lewis,  C.  B.,  May  4, 11, 
Dacca,  Bion,  R  ,  April  22. 
Da6b,  Ram  Cauto,  April  22. 
Supper,  F.,  April  23. 
Delhi,  Farsonn,  J.,  May  16. 
Intally,  Kerry,  G.,  May  16. 
Muthea,  Middleton  T.,  April  2o. 
Patna,  Broadway,  D.  P.,  April  28. 
Sewry,  Reed,  F.  T.,  May  16. 


Colombo,  Coralawclk,  Mcldcr,  £.,  May  16. 

Europe^ 

Kragero,  Herbert,  G.,  May  11. 
Moriaix,  Jeukins,  J.^  Jiuio  8. 

Wkst  Ixdies— 

HATti,  Domedtt,  April  1. 

Cojan,  Madam,  May  6. 
Lalsanne,  VuUiet,  May  24. 
Ilo.NDvnAs,  Belize,  Henderson,  A.,  May  6. 

St.  Raphel,  £.  Menders,  May  i. 

Jamaica,   Spanish  Town,'  Phillippo,  J.  M. 

Brown's  Town,  Chu-k,  J.,  May  3. 
Calabar,  East,  D.  J.,  May  24. 
Kingston,  Roberts,  J.  S.,  May  21 


Subscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  be  thankAilly 
received  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill.  LL.D.. 
Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holborn,  Londox  ;  in  Edinburgh,  by 
the  Bev.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John  MacAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John 
Jaokaon,  Esq. ;  in  CALcmTx;  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press, 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  ^lessrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and 
Co  8,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer. 
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IV.— TO  THE  TIME  OF  JOB  THE  FOURTH. 

BY  THE  REV.   CHARLES   STANFORD. 


« f  T>  ESPECTABLE,  respecta- 
A^  Mlis  (Latin),  worth  again 
looking  at"  Adopting  the  defini- 
tion thus  given  by  Leigh  Hunt, 
we  shall  be  right  iji  saying  that 
the  Eeverend  Mr.  Benjamin 
Wallin,  M.A.,  was  a  most  respect- 
able man.  He  is  surely  worth 
twice,  thrice,  and  four  times  look- 
ing at  and  considering.  The 
scribe  who  wrote  the  church  bre- 
viates  never  mentions  him  with- 
out some  epithet  of  respect,  such 
as  our  "beloved  and  honoured 
pastor."  He  was  not  a  man  of 
daring  originality,  his  mind  had 
no  sparkling  and  graceful  play; 
almost  everything  he  did  was 
"tormented   out  of   him"  by  a 


process  of  slow  hard  labour, — so 
much  the  more  does  he  claim  our 
respect  for  having  done  so  much 
work,  and  done  it  so  well.  His 
scholarship  was  also  respectable, 
for  he  had  made  conscientious  use 
of  careful  training  received  in  his 
youth  from  Mr.  John  Needham, 
and  of  instruction,  with  a  view  to 
the  ministry,  given  him  at  a  later 
period,  by  Dr.  Sayer  Ehudd  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Stennett.  More  than 
forty  books  and  booklets  that  lie 
published  in  the  course  of  his 
pastorate,  show  him  to  have  been 
a  wise  expositor  of  Scripture  and 
a  faithful  Christian  moralist.  He 
was  a  man  of  public  spirit,  always 
at  his  post  when  anything  had  to 


*  In  p.  419  of  the  last  number,  the  expression  "  King  Deacon  Heath  **  stands  through 
an  OYersight.    Flease  to  strike  out  the  word  "  King." 
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be  done  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
monwealth. As  a  politician,  his 
sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
Americans  in  the  troubles  and 
wrongs  that  preceded  their  De- 
claration of  Independence  ;  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  living  as 
he  did  when  Popery  was  a  power 
to  be  feared,  when  love  to  Eng- 
land generally  meant  hatred  to 
France,  and  when  no  one  ever 
thought  of  war  as  a  sin,  he  some- 
times preached  political  doctrines 
that  would  surprise  our  modern 
congregations.  Here  are  two 
stanzas  from  a  hymn  that  he 
wrote  to  follow  a  sermon  on  "  The 
last  Incursion  of  the  French  in 
the  Dutch  Territories  "  : — 

'*  Awake,  ye  Britons,  and  prepare 
For  threatened  liberty  to  stand ; 
What,  hear  ye  not  the  sound  of  war 
Advancing  to  our  native  land  ? 

*'  Proud  Lewis,  fraught  with  foaming 

rage, 
Threatens    to    your    own  doors  to 

come; 
His  sword  will  spare  nor  sex  nor 

age, 
Belentless  as  the  Beast  of  Borne." 

Our  occidental  stumble  over 
this  quotation,  reminds  us  that 
he  was  a  poet,  at  leasts  that^  like 
Mr.  Crayon,  "  he  often  covered  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  with  what,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  looked 
like  poetry/'  This  was  first  gener- 
ally known  in  1750^  when  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  "Evangelical 
Hymns  and  Songs,  for  the  Com- 


fort and  Entertainment  of  True 
Christians."  He  appears  to  have 
looked  up  to  the  standard  of 
Hopkins  andSternhold;  but  man, 
in  this  life,  seldom  reaches  his 
chosen  ideaL*  If  impertinent 
yoimg  critics  were  found  to  slight 
what  he  called  "  his  composures ;" 
if  they  had  to  be  told  that  they 
were  "never  meant  to  be  witty 
and  fine,  but  plain  and  serious  ;""f- 
if,  in  public  speaking,  he  some- 
times used  a  phrase  too  grand  and 
ponderous  for  the  thought  it  had 
to  carry,  thereby  disturbing  for  a 
moment  the  gravity  even  of  an 
elder,  there  was  no  disrespect  to 
worthy  Mr.  Wallin.  Often,  in  a 
family  circle,  a  smile  only  means 
love  when  it  looks  like  irrever- 
ence, and  there  was  no  real  irrev- 
erence here.  Outside  Ids  own 
peculiar  sphere,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  persons  remarkably 
diverse  in  mmd,  creed  and  sta- 
tion,— ^such  as  Mr.  Augustus 
Toplady,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Hugh 
Farmer  and  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow. 
He  had  sore  trials,  for  his  wife 
and  all  his  children  died  before 
him,  and  he  was  left  to  finish  his 
journey  alone.  Even  apart  from 
these  trials,  he  would  inevitably 

*  Thare  is,  at  least,  one  exoeUent  hymxt 

by  Mr.  WaUin  stUl  flung  by  many  congre- 

gationB,  both  in  England  and  America — 

tho  164th  of  tho  Selection,  beginning  wfili 

**  Hail,  mighty  Jeeufl,  how  divilie 

Is  Thy  victorioufl  sword." 

t  Letter  to  George  Barkcrville,  junior. 
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liave  been  a  great  sufferer,  for  he 
had  a  loving  heart,  a  tender  con- 
acience,  and  delicate  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility.    After    forty    years* 
ministry,  exercised  at  Maze  Pond 
with  spotless  reputation  and  grow- 
ing power,  and  when  he  was  in 
his  seventy-first  year,  mortal  sick- 
ness overtook  him.     His  habitual 
frame  of  humble  and  somewhat 
anxious  trust   in   the  Bedeemer 
then  brightened  into  rapture ;  and 
hislast  unfinished  sentence,uttered 
in  the  moment  of  transition,  was 
a  cry  of  joyful  surprise,  which  led 
Dr.  Samuel  Stennett  to  preach  his 
funeral  sermon    from    the    text, 
"  Good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
This  was  in  February,  1782. 

The  next  minister  was  Mr. 
James  Dore,  M.A.  He  had 
become  a  Christian  in  very  early 
life,  under  the  preaching  of  Sir 
Harry  Trelawny,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  invitation  to  succeed  Mr. 
Wallin^  was  a  student  at  Bristol 
College.  The  votes  of  the  Church 
not  being  unanimous,  he  wrote  to 
ask  the  advice  of  Mr.  Robert 
Bobinson,  of  Cambridge,  who  re- 
plied in  a  long  and  admirable 
letter,  from  which  the  following 
weighty  words  are  extracted,  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  all 
whom  they  may  concern  : — 

"If,  as  I  suspeot,  i^e  minority 
complain  of  the  want  of  savour  and 
eoBperienee  in  your  manner  of  treating 
the  doetrinee  of  grace,  I  would  use 


proper  caution  in  this  ease.    I  don*t 
wonder  that  Christians  are  jealous  of 
the  experimental  part  of  religion ;  for 
doctrine  without  experience  is  a  body 
without  a  soul.    I  do  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  in  your  power,  and 
what  is  more,  I  should  not  think  it  in 
the  power  of  an  Apostle,  to  speak  satis- 
factorily on  this  subject  without  a  long 
course  of  regular  trial  of  his   own. 
Have  you  been  driven  to  your  wits' 
end  by  itraUnesi  in  all  your  gates  f  by 
disappointments,  perplexities,  injuries, 
and  the  various  difficulties  of  life? 
Have  you  had  the  wife  of  your  bosom, 
the  desire  of  your  eyes,  taken  away  wiih  a 
stroke  ?    Have  you  been  driven,  with 
a  bosom  all  broken  and  shattered  with 
grief,  to  flee  out  of  company  to  the 
chambers  of  the  gate,  weeping,  and  say- 
ing, **  Omy  son  Absalom,  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  !  "  Have  you  had  figfdings 
ttdthout  and  fears  within;  terrors  on 
every  side,  while  all  around  you  frowned 
and  said,  '  TJiere  is  no  help  for  you  in 
Ood^?    Have  the  sorrows  of  death  and 
the  pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon  you^ 
Have  you  been  wearied  with  groaning^ 
made  your  couch  all  day,  and  your  bed 
all  night  sunm  with  tears  ?    Has  the 
Lord  sent  from  above,  taken  you,  and 
drawn  you  out  of  many  waters,  meide 
yoturfeet  Uke  hinds'  feet,  and  taught  your 
hands  to  war,  so  thai  a  bow  of  steel  wtu 
broken  by  your  arms  ?    Alas,  these  good 
people  have,  perhaps,  gone  through 
an  these  things;    and  you  will  go 
through  them  as  others  have  before 
you,  and  then  you  will  feel  the  sup- 
port of  religion;  that  is,  you  will  have 
a  fond  of  experience,  and  weep  with 
those  that  weep.    The  preaching  of  this 
kind  of  experience   is   not   in  your 
power ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  it 
from  you.    If  a  Ohorch  require  this 
of  a  youth,  they  may  have  it  dry,  and 
in  theory ;  but  if  they  deeiro  to  have 
it  in  all  its  savour  and  weight,  they 
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should  choose  an  old,  broken-spirited, 
distressed  man. 

"However,  I  would  in  your  case 
acquaint  myself  with  the  poor  and 
afflicted  part  of  Christ*8  flock,  and 
my  benevolence  towards  them  should 
supply  my  want  of  experience." 

Mr.  Eobinson  remarked,  "If 
the  numbers  be,  as  you  say,  13 
against  58,  the  probability  is  in 
favour  of  what  the  58  vote  for." 
The  result  was,  that  after  twelve 
months'  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  Mr.  Dore  accepted  the 
election  of  the  Church,  and  was 
publicly  recognised  as  its  pastor, 
March  25th,  1784.  His  pastorate 
of  thirty  years  was  distinguish- 
ed by  much  prosperity;  though, 
during  the  last  half  of  this  period, 
it  was  much  interrupted  by  sick- 
ness, which  at  length  led  him,  in 
1814,  to  transfer  the  charge  to  the 
care  of  another  minister,  who  is 
still  spared  to  us,  the  centre  of 
much  venerating  love — ^the  ve- 
teran Dr.  Hoby,  Since  his  retire- 
ment, the  post  has  been  occupied 
in  succession  by  Isaac  Mann, 
John  Watts,  John  Aldis,  J.  H. 
Millard,  Charles  Clark,  and  H. 
Flatten — men  whose  eminence 
renders  needless  any  word  about 
them  here  beyond  the  simple  re- 
petition of  their  names. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  short 
chapter  of  Church  history  has 
prepared  the  way  for  a  clear  and 
unperplexed  statement  of  the  few 
memorial  notes  that  remain  to 
be  given  about  the  Heath  family. 


Job,  the  third,  was  born  ia  1749. 
Benjamin  was  the  next-bom  child; 
then  Elizabeth;  then,  in  1756, 
his  mother  died.  She  was  a  timid 
and  lowly  Christian,  who  used  to 
say,  "  I  will  go  to  the  King,  and  *  if 
I  perish,  I  perish.'  "*  After  some 
years  his  father  married  again, 
but  there  were  no  other  children. 
When  his  father  died,  in  1773, 
Job  succeeded  to  the  business 
of  "leather-merchant  and  shoe- 
mercer,"  taking  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin into  partnership  with  him. 
There  is  a  slight,  but  curious  inci- 
dent told  by  James  Lackington, 
that  belongs  to  the  story  of  this 
first  year.     He  says : 

"  With  a  view  of  having  a  better 
price  for  my  work,  I  resolved  to  leave 
Tauntou  and  visit  London,  and  as  I 
had  not  money  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  my  vn£e  as  well  as  myself,  I  left 
her  all  the  money  I  could  spare,  took  a 
place  on  the  outside  of  the  stage-coach, 
and  the  second  day  arrived  at  the 
metropolis,  August,  1773,  with  two 
shiUings  and  sixpence  in  my  pocket. 
I  found  a  lodging  in  White- 
cross  Street,  and  Mr.  Heath,  of  Eore 
Street,  supplied   me  with  plenty  of 

work In  a  month  I  saved 

sufficient  to  bring  up  my  wife,  and 

•  **  Seimon  on  the  text  *  Though  He 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him,' 
occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ann 
Heath,  who  departed  this  life,  June 
13th,  1756,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
her  age.  By  Benjamin  WaUin.'*  Miss 
Elizabeth  Heath  died  March  20th, 
1780,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her 
age. 
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she  had  a  protty  'tolerable  state  of 
health.  Of  my  mates  I  obtained  some 
stuff  shoes  for  her  to  bind,  and  nearly 
as  much  as  she  could  do.  Haying  now 
plenty  of  work,  and  higher  wages,  we 
were  tolerably  easy  in  our  circum- 
stances, more  so  than  we  ever  had 
been,  and  soon  procured  a  few  clothes. 
My  wife  had  all  her  life  done  very 
well  with  a  superfine  broad-cloth 
cloak,  but  now  I  persuaded  her  to 
have  one  of  silk."  * 

Mr.  Heath's  journeyman  was 
a  great  reader.  He  used  to  in- 
vest his  savings  in  the  purchase 
of  old  books,  and  when  he  bad 
read  them,  would  put  them  in 
his  window  for  sale.  After  a 
time  he  set  up  a  book-stall.  In  a 
few  years  he  became  the  most 
famous  bookseller  in  London, 
gradually  acquired  a  vast  fortune, 
made  a  gi-eat  blaze  with  the  splen- 
did liveries  of  his  footmen,  and 
had  for  the  motto  painted  on  the 
panels  of  his  coach,  "  Small  profits 
do  great  things." 

Charles  Knight,  in  his  book 
called  "  Shadows  of  the  Old  Book- 
sellers," says : 

"When  I  was  about  ten  years  of 
age,  my  father  took  me  to  London  for 
a  short  holiday.  He  had  a  sight  in 
reserve  for  me  about  as  remarkable  as 
St.  Paul*s  or  Mrs.  Salmon's  Wax- 
work. I  went  with  him  to  *  The 
Temple  of  the  Muses,'  at  the  comer  of 
Piiisbury  Square;  this  was  a  block 
of  houses  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a 
great  warehouse,  and  presented   an 

*  * 'Life  of  James  Lackington."  Ijon- 
don:  1792,  pp.  203,4,  7,  9. 


imposing  frontage.  A  dome  rose  in 
the  centre,  on  the  top  of  which  a  flag 
was  flying.  Over  the  entrance  was 
inscribed  '  Cheapest  Bookseller  in  the 
World;'  *half  a  million  of  Books 
constantly  on  sale,'  Thia  was  Laek- 
ingtoh's." 

The  first  step  of  the  stairway 
up  which  this  strange  man  rose 
to  his  immense  success,  was  in 
Mr.  Heath's  shop. 

On  June  15th,  1777,  Mr. 
Heath  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  the  Church,  and  on  July  the  6th 
he  made  public  profession  of  his 
faith  in  Christ.f  Just  then  all 
Christian  society  in  London  was 
thrilling  with  the  shock  of  an 
event  that  had  occurred  only  nine 
days  before,  and  which  was 
specially  calculated  to  warn  re- 
ligionists against  the  danger  of 
making  a  merely  formal  profes- 
sion. This  was  the  execution  of 
Dr.  Dodd,  brother  to  the  vicar  of 
Camberwell,  and  formerly  one  of 
the  King's  chaplains.  He  had 
raised  a  large  sum  on  the  credit 
of  a  bond,  bearing  the  signature 
of  his  former  pupil,  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield.  This  signature  was 
found  to  be  a  fabrication;  and 
imder  the  Act  then  newly  passed, 
and  which  rendered  forgery  a 
capital  offence.  Dr.  Dodd  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  convicted, 
and  sentenced  to  die.     On  the 

t  In  the  course  of  the  same  month 
Bimilar  profession  was  made  by  his  sister 
Elizabeth,  also  by  his  brother  Benjamin 
and  wife. 
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morning   of  that  day,    a  young 
man,  named  Jonathan  Carr,  was 
passing  out  of  a   side  street  to 
cross  Holbom,  when  he  found  his 
way  stopped  by  a  great  crowd, 
slowly  moving  towards  the  west. 
He  asked  what  it  meant.    A  man 
pointed  to  a  cart.  "  Then,"  said  he, 
"I  saw.  in   it  the  unhappy  Dr. 
Dodd,  and    six   clergymen  with 
him,  apparently  paying  him  those 
kind  spiritual  attentions   which 
his  circumstances  required.    But 
I  saw  another  delinquent  going 
to  the  same  place  of  execution,  in 
the  same  cart,  sitting  alone;  for 
not  one   of  the   clergymen  was 
directing  his  conversation  to  him. 
My  heart  melted  with  pity.    That 
poor  man's  soul,  I  thought,  was 
precious  as  Dr.  Dodd's,  and  he  is 
as  near  to  eternity,  yet  no  man 
cares  for  him."  His  determination 
was  soon  taken.    He  pushed  his 
way  through   the   crowd  till  he 
reached  the  cart;   he  explained 
his  object,  obtained  permission  to 
spring  up  into  the  vehicle,  and 
seating  himself  by  the  object  of 
his   compassion,  ceased  not   till 
they  reached  the  drop  to  speak  to 
him  of  that   mercy  which  can, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  rescue 
the   penitent    from  doom.    This 
fact  is  worth  relating  for  its  own 
sake,  and  also  because  it  has  never 
before  been  given  in  print ;  but  it 
is  mentioned  in  this  connection 
because  we  have  been  told  that 
Mr.  Carr  was  one  of  Mr.  Heath's 


friends,  and  we  can  imagine  the 
impressions  which  would  follow 
conversations  together  on  this  in- 
cident, at  such  an  important  point 
in  his  spiritual  history.* 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
had  to  suffer  from  many  dis- 
couragements and  trials  in  trade. 
His  soul  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  loser.  Like  Mr.  Williams, 
of  Kidderminster,  he  might  have 
written  in  his  diary,  "  0  gainful 
loss !  0  wondrous  grace  !  0  how 
wise  and  gracious  is  my  heavenly 
father !  How  sweetly  doth  He 
overrule  aflBlictive  providences. 
Surely,  I  find  my  heart  improving 
and  growing  hereby  in  submission 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  delight  in 
God  and  duty."  In  1796  he  felt 
it  is  duty  to  leave  the  old  estab- 
lishment to  his  brother,  and  to  set 
up  a  new  and  independent  one  in 
Blackman-street^  Southwark,  and 
here  for  years  he  had  a  thriving 
business. 

He  was  elected  to  the  deacon's 
oflSce  in  the  beginning  of  1797. 
In  our  system  of  Christian  repub- 
lics, the  welfare  of  the  Church, 
and  even  the  usefulness  of  the 
minister,  depends  almost  as  much 
upon   the   deacon   as  upon  the 


*  In  1802,  Mr.  Can*  opened  a  cbapel  «t 
CamberweU,  and  was  pastor  of  the  little 
community  that  assembled  in  it.  This 
was  dissolved  in  1823,  and  its  memben 
joined  the  new  church  then  formed  by  the 
Rey.  Dr.  Steane,  and  which  for  a  time 
used  to  meet  in  the  same  plaoe  of  wonblp. 
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miniflter  himself.  Pastors  would 
all  liave  more  lightness  of  heart, 
more  fervency  of  spirit,  would 
preach  better  sermons  and  live 
lives  of  more  animated  holiness, 
if  all  had  deacons  like  Mr.  Heath. 
The  name  of  the  Church  was 
written  on  his  heart.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  unanimous  request, 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Church- 
meetings  during  the  illness  of  the 
pastor,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
after  March,  1813,  presided  at  the 
administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  notes  of  addresses 
delivered  by  him  on  these  occa- 
sions are  full  of  unction,  wisdom 
and  love.  Such  services  seem  to 
be  beyond  the  province  of  a  dea- 
con's duty,  and  anyone  rendering 
them  a  century  before,  would  with 
more  scriptural  propriety,  have 
been  called  an  elder.  His  spirit 
was  in  harmony  with  his  work. 
"  God,"  says  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Comford, "  was  his  exceeding  joy. 
Perhaps  no  Christian  man  has 
enjoyed  more  than  he  the  sense  of 
the  love  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chriat 
himaelf,  and  of  God,  even  the 
Father,  nor  of  everlastiug  conso- 
lation, and  a  good  hope  through 
grace ;  it  comforted  his  heai*t,  and 
established  him  m  every  good 
word  and  work."  Persons  who 
were  in  his  company  felt  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  beautiful  and  happy 
life,  and,  as  it  was  said  of  Charles 
of  Bala,  "It  was  a  good  sermon  to 
look  at  him." 


A  few  years  ago  there  were  old 
people  with  us  who  were  delighted 
to  tell  us  their  memories  of  him. 
They  used  to  say  how  gentle, 
courteous  and  kind  a  servant  of 
the  Church  he  was,  alike  to  rich 
and  poor ;  how  ready  he  was,  in 
case  of  need,  to  lavish  secret  and 
costly  generosity;  how  he  once, 
by  paying  for  able  counsel,  saved 
the  life  of  a  poor  postman  who 
was  tried  for  forgery,  as  it  seemed, 
without  a  chance  of  discharge; 
how,  when  he  went  to  Bright- 
helmstone  every  year  for  a  short 
change  of  air,  he  always  called 
on  the  Baptist  and  Independent 
ministers  for  a  list  of  their  sick 
poor,  and  spent  a  part  of  each  day 
during  his  stay  in  visiting  them ; 
how  he  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Gumey 
worked  for  Sunday-schools  when 
such  schools  were  novelties,  and 
originated  one  at  Maze  Pond ;  but 
no  one  is  now  living  who  can 
tell  us  particulars,  and  no  human 
pen  can  in  any  instance  record 

'*That  best  portion  of 


good  nian*s  life, 
TTia    little,  nameless,  unremembered 

acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

# 

He  died  November  6, 1825,  aged 
seventy-six.  Besides  his  elder 
children,  twenty  grand-children 
were  present  at  his  grave.  The 
funeral  sermon,  which  was  after- 
wards printed,  waa  preached  by 
Mr.  Ivimey,  from  3  John  ii.  12 
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"Demetrius  hath  good  report  of 
all  men,  and  of  the  truth  itself; 
yea,  and  we  also  bear  record,  and 
ye  know  that  our  record  is  true." 

"  A  worthy  father,"  says  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  can  be  no  honour  to  his 
son,  when  it  is  said,  *  Behold  the 
difference !  this  crab  descended 
from  a  goodly  apple-tree.'  We 
are  not  afraid  of  provoking  any 
such  ungracious  comparison  be- 
tween father  and  son  by  now 
proceeding  to  write  a  few  words 
about  our  late  friend,  Job  Heath 
the  Fourth.  He  was  about  four- 
teen years  old,  the  eldest  of  eight 
children,  when  the  family  re- 
moved to  Blackman  Street  in 
1796.  In  1802,  when  he  became 
of  age,  his  father  received  him 
into  partnership.  At  the  same 
time  his  mother  wrote  him  a 
letter,  some  extracts  from  which 
here  follow : — 

"  My  deab  Son,— Give  me  leave  to 
speak  to  you  in  these  few  lines.  Ton 
know  not  how  dear  you  are  to  me ;  a 
child  of  many,  very  many  prayers,  but 
be  in  earnest  with  the  Lord  for  your- 
self. I  know  you  are  engaged  in 
lawful  pursuits;  but  you  may  make 
them  unlawful  by  being  swallowed  up 
wholly  in  them .  A  little,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Lord,  is  better  than  riches 
without  it.  Check  your  eager  pursuit 
with  the  question,  *  What  will  it  profit 
if  I  should  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  my  own  soul  P'  0  seek  first 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  begin  by  giving 
up  yourself  to  the  Lord.  Li  private, 
resign  yourself  to  Him.  Say,  •  Let 
others  do  what  they  will,  I  wUl  serve 
the  Lord ;'  pray  that  He  may  be  your 


portion,  then  you  will  have  His  bless- 
ing on  all  your  worthy  undertakings ; 
you  will  have  a  sweet  satisfieuition, 
whether  you  prosper  or  not.  Let 
Him  be  the  Guide  of  your  youth ;  do 
nothing  but  what  you  can  ask  His 
blessing  upon.  Hemember  you  must 
give  an  account  of  the  great  mercies  you 
are  indulged  with.  Let  not  the  labours 
of  your  minister  rise  in  judgment 
against  you.  Tou  are  invited  to  the 
gospel-feast.  O  make  not  light  of 
it,  'Tis  said,  *  To-day  if  ye  will  hear 
His  voice ;'  put  it  not  off  to  an  uncer- 
tain hereafter.  A  more  convenient 
season  you  will  never  find ;  you  know 
how  uncertain  life  is — ^the  most  healthy 
may  be  taken  first.  I  do  hope  you 
feel  the  importance  of  Beligion.  Per- 
haps the  falls  of  professors  discourage 
you.  These  should  only  lead  us  to 
cry  to  God  to  search  us,  to  try  na,  and 
to  look  to  Him  daily  to  keep  us,  and 
make  us  more  watchful.  They  should 
be  as  warnings  to  take  heed  of  little 
sins,  if  any  sins  may  be  called  little. 
Bemember  the  way  of  sin  is  downhill. 
Never  say,  *  Thus  far  I  will  go,  and 
no  farther,'  for  one  sin  often  leads 
to  many.  Let  us  be  concerned  *to 
abstain  &om  all  appearance  of  evil«' 
Tou  are  now  entering  upon  the  stage 
of  action  for  yourself.  Pause — reflect 
a  little — say  to  yourself,  '  JVhai  am  I  ? 
WTiere  am  I?  What  am  I  doing f 
Whither  am  I  going  f^  I  think  you 
are  able  to  make  proper  i<eflections 
upon  these  words.  Tou  will  meet 
with  new  temptations ;  watch  and 
pray.  '  Li  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
Him,  and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.' 
Perhaps  your  mind  is  full  of  expec- 
tations of  increasing  your  wealth; 
but  it  may  please  the  Lord,  for  wise 
ends,  to  disappoint  your  expectations. 
Tou  may  meet  with  losses  and  crosses ; 
yet  if  you  are  but  enabled  to  give 
yourself  up  to  be  guided  by  Infinite 
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Wisdom,  He  may  give  His  blessing  on 
what  you  have,  and  withhold  what 
may  be  injurious." 

These  words  seem  to  have 
melted  into  his  heart,  and  to  have 
had  a  marked  influence  on  all  his 
future  life.  Sixty-seven  years 
after,  this  letter,  almost  worn  to 
thin  filaments  by  frequent  peru- 
sal, and  patched  together  by  slips 
of  pasted  paper,  was  nearly  the 
last  thing  seen  in  his  hands  before 
he  died. 

In  the  year  1809  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sophia  Wallis. 
Those  of  us  who  were  in  the 
family  meeting  held  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  wed- 
ding-day, thought,  as  we  looked 
on  the  bright,  benign  faces  of  the 
good  old  father  and  mother,  that 
no  beauty  on  earth  has  in  it  so 
much  of  "the  image  of  the 
heavenly"  as  the  beauty  of  sajic- 
tified  old  age.  Mrs.  Heath  was 
spared  to  him  until  April  18th, 
1863. 

In  1814,  from  reasons  of  local 
convenience,  Mr.  Heath  began  to 
attend  the  meeting-house  in 
Prescot-street,  and  in  1820  joined 
the  church  there.  On  his  father's 
death  in  1825,  and  through  the 
following  four-and-twenty  years, 
he  carried  on  the  business  con- 
jointly with  his  brother  Ebenezer, 
a  most  beloved  and  honoured  man. 
Their  high  principles  and  hard 
work  did  not,  however,  bring 
about  "  the  success  which  makes 


success,"  and  they  suffered  much 
loss  and  discouragement.  In  1 830 
he  was  transferred  to  membership 
with  the  church  at  Maze  Pond, 
and  in  1856,  after  he  had  been  a 
deacon  there  for  seventeen  years, 
on  coming  to  live  at  Brixton,  he 
became  identified  with  the  church 
at  Denmark-place,  Camberwell. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  only 
knew  him  in  his  last  serene  years, 
when  the  storms  and  passions  of 
life  were  over.  Speaking  of  him 
as  he  was  then,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  remarkable  and  trans- 
forming distinction  of  his  spirit, 
was  its  prayerfulness.  "I  will 
give  myself  to  prayer."  This  text, 
as  David  wrote  it,  is  one  of  pecu- 
liar intensity,  for  it  only  has  two 
words  :  "I — prayer."  Our  friend 
seemed  to  have  made  it  the  motto 
of  his  life.  As  the  flower  seeks 
the  sim,  and  the  bird  its  evening 
nest,  so  did  his  soul  seek  the 
mercy-seat.  He  was  at  home 
there.  Not  only  was  prayer  his 
element  and  his  recreation,  it  was 
his  business.  Just  as  a  person 
might  use  the  telegraphic  wire,  or 
any  other  instrument,  to  bring 
about  certain  precise  eftects,  he 
used  the  instrumentality  of 
prayer ;  and  looked  for  the  results 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
could  shew  some  of  these  results. 
Among  others  which  gave  him 
rich  delight,  one  in  particular  was 
the  conversion  of  a  person  who 
was  very  dear  to  him.     Tlie  story 
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of  this  conversion  is  wonderful  as 
any  romance,  but  it  is  too  sacred 
and  tender  to  tell  in  public.  It 
gave  him  unbounded  faith  in  the 
power  of  intercession,  especially 
in  that  of  parents  for  children. 
One  thing  that  he  longed  for,  and 
which  he  fully  expected  to  see, 
was  a  great  revival  of  spiritual 
life  in  the  Churches ;  and  that  he 
might  excite  Christians  to  pray 
for  this,  he  would  give  or  lend 
about  such  books  as  that  by  Jona- 
than Edwards,  on  the  great  spiri- 
tual awakening  that  he  witnessed 
in  America.  He  set  particular 
value  on  social  devotion.  If  you 
called  upon  him  with  only  time 
for  a  short  interview,  to  part 
without  a  few  words  of  prayer 
together,  was  a  thing  not  to  be 


thought  of.  This  principle  led 
him  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
every  Friday  night  in  his  own 
house.  For  some  time  this  was 
conducted  by  his  grandson,  Mr. 
Archibald  Brown,  of  Stepney ;  and 
in  the  day  when  all  secrets  are 
brought  to  light,  it  will  perhaps 
be  seen  that  the  history  of  many 
a  conversion  with  which  Qod  has 
crowned  his  ministry,  began  in 
that  house  of  prayer. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  24th,  1869, 
Job  Heath  was,  for  the  first  time, 
missed  from  his  place  at  the 
prayer-meeting.  In  the  evening 
of  that  very  day  his  sleep  softly 
deepened  into  death,  and  his  spirit 
went  to  the  world  of  everlasting 
praise.  He  was  in  the  eighty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 


€\t  €\nxt\  lleetiiig.* 


"  T  SELDOM,  if  ever,  go  to  the 
JL  Church-meeting."  Such  was 
the  confession — almost  the  boast — 
of  a  Church  member  the  other  day. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  is  fast 
becoming,  if  it  has  not  already  be- 
come the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, with  many  who  are  otherwise 
exemplary  members  of  oiur  Christian 
brotherhood. 

The  subject  of  this  Circular  Letter 


is  therefore  felt  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  the 
Churches  of  this  Association,  and,  as 
such,  to  be  worthy  of  our  prayerful 
attention.  The  only  regret  of  ih^ 
writer  is,  that  it  was  not  assigned  by 
his  brethren  to  some  one  better  able 
than  himself  to  treat  it  with  that 
delicacy  and  power  which  its  import- 
ance demands. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  by 


•  The  Circular  Letter  ^f  the  Woreeaterahijre  Amoca$^<mf  hy  B#t.  ^•mw  DnnokUf, 
tJpton-cn-Sevem . 
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those  to  whom  this  epistle  is  more 
especially  addressed,  that  by  the 
Church- meeting  is  meant  the  business 
meeting  of  the  Church,  at  whioh  none 
but  members  of  the  Society  are  usually 
present,  as  distinguished  from  ite 
devotional  meetings  or  public  ser- 
vices, to  which  all  are  invited. 

By  some,  this  meeting  may  have 
been  regarded  as  the  weak,  and 
by  others  as  the  strong  point  of 
our  ecclesiastical  organisation ;  but 
whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other, 
no  Church,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can 
long  preserve  its  congregational 
character  without  it;  and  must, 
therefore,  as  we  believe,  fail,  at  least 
in  this  respect,  to  resemble  the 
Churches  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  fact  that  none  are  admitted  to 
this  meeting  but  those  who  have 
been  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the  Church,  is  adapted  to  give — them 
that  are  without  —  an  impression 
of  its  importance — an  impression, 
however,  which  we  fear  is  not  likely 
to  be  deepened  when  it  is  known 
how  some  of  us  appreciate  the  pri- 
vUege,  or  discharge  the  duty,  of 
being  present.  And  yet,  if  it  were 
to  be  proposed  to  admit  any  other 
than  members  of  the  Church  to  this 
meeting,  even  those  who  have  be- 
come habitual  absentees  would  in- 
stantly cry  out  against  it.  Why? 
Because,  in  theory,  they  hold  that 
the  Church-meeting  is  a  most  im- 
portant one ;  while,  in  practice,  they 
treat  it  as  though  it  were  of  little 
moment,  and  even  speak  of  it  in 
such  terms  as  to  provoke  the  ques- 
tion "  Despise  ye  the  Church  of 
God?"^ 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  business 
proper  to  this  meeting  may,  perhaps, 
convince  our  brethren  of  the  sound- 
ness of  their  theory ;  but  it  may  be 
equally  sufficient  to  condemn  their 
practice. 

There  are,  of  course,  occasions 
when  absentees  of  long  standing, 
show  their  faces  and  even  make  their 


voices  to  be  heard  at  the  Church- 
meeting.  The  choice  of  a  pastor,  or 
the  election  of  deacons,  or  some 
serious  misunderstanding  is  felt  to 
be  of  sufficient  interest  to  secure 
their  presence ;  a  proof,  if  any  were 
needed,  that  were  our  brethren  more 
deeply  impressed  with  the  true  cha^ 
racter  of  what  may  be  called  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Church  of 
which  they  are  members  their  at- 
tendance at  this  meeting  would  be 
very  different  from  what  it  is. 

And  are  not  some  of  the  matters 
which  have  to  be  attended  to  at  the 
Church-meeting  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  fill  every  devout  mind  with  a 
sense  of  their  importance?  There 
is,  for  example,  the  admitting  of 
people  to  Church-fellowship.  The 
care  which  is  exercised  in  this  can- 
not be  too  watchful  or  prayerful. 
Those  whom  our  Lord  received  into 
fellowship  with  Himself  and  His 
people,  were  known  to  be  obedient  to 
His  will.  He  called  them,  and  they 
followed  Him.*  There  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  faith  and 
love.  Some  proposed  to  unite  with 
Him  and  His  disciples,  but  with 
mistaken  views,  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  He  did  not  approve,  and 
they  were  not  received;  but  they 
learnt  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
that  no  man  without  decision  of 
character  is  "  fit  for  the  kingdom  of 

aod."t 

Nor  were  any  admitted   by  the 

Apostles  into  the  first  Churches  but 
those  who  had  undergone  a  spiritual 
change ;  they  had  been  "  pricked  in 
their  heart;"  "they  had  gladly  re- 
ceived the  word ;"  they  had  trusted 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  had  become 
their  salvation  and  their  hope. 

For  us  to  receive  any  other  class 
of  persons  into  Church-fellowship  is 
to  forget  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament,  to  weaken  the  Church, 


•  Matthew  iz.  9. 
t  Luke  ix.  57—62. 
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and  to  dishonour  the  Master.  Of 
this  we  are  deeply  conscions.  The 
question,  then,  which  may  have  to 
be  considered  at  the  Church-meeting 
— Shall  these  persons  receive  or  be 
refused  admission  into  the  Ohurch  ? 
is  one  of  the  deepest  moment.  What 
solicitude  is  felt  by  every  faithful 
pastor  and  deacon  at  such  a  meeting ! 
Brethren,  is  it  consistent  with  that 
fellowship  into  which  we  have  been 
received,  to  withhold  the  help  which 
we  could  give  at  such  a  time  by 
our  presence,  counsel,  and  prayers? 
That  every  member  of  the  Church 
should  take  a  part  in  this  solenm 
business,  and  that  in  the  most  loving 
and  generous  spirit,  united  with  a 
jealous  care  for  the  honour  of  Christ, 
seems  to  us  to  be  necessary,  if  the 
Church  to  which  we  belong  is  to  be 
a  holy  brotherhood,  and  Christian 
fellowship, — anything  more  than  a 
mere  name. 

Then,  there  is  not  only  the  ad- 
mission of  some,  but  the  exclusion  of 
others.  This  is,  happily,  a  less  fre- 
quent, but  a  no  less  important  duty ; 
a  duty,  too,  which  devolves  not  on 
the  minister  and  deacons  only,  but 
on  the  whole  Church.  Paul  may 
have  decided  beforehand  what  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  case  of  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Church  at  Corinth ; 
but  the  exclusion  from  fellowship 
was  evidently  to  be  the  solemn  act 
of  the  Church  when  "  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."*  Doubtless  a  pastor 
is  to  be  "  a  leader,"  and  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  he  will  be  *'  a  guide  " 
in  this,  as  in  every  thing  else  affecting 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  thing,  and  a  disgrace 
if,  through  indifference,  thoughtless- 
ness, or  lack  of  moral  courage  on  the 
part  of  Christian  brethren,  he  is  left, 
with  but  few  to  help  him,  to  get 
through  such  painful  business  as 
best  he  may.     Ought  he  not  to  have, 

♦  1  Cor.  V.  3—5. 


and  is  it  not  necessary  for  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Church,  and  the  weight 
of  its  decisions,  that  he  should  have, 
in  so  important  a  matter,  the  active, 
conscientious,  and  prayerful  con- 
currence of  all  its  members  ?  Here, 
then,  is  a  question  which  may  have 
to  be  decided  at  the  Church-meeting 
^-Shall  this  man  or  that  woman  be 
excluded  from  our  fellowship  ?  It 
is  one,  too,  which  evidently  concerns 
both  pastor  and  people.  His  spirit 
and  theirs  should  be  united  in  its 
discussion  and  decision,  as  in  the 
presence  of  One  Lobd,  whose  ser- 
vants they  are.  Surely,  brethren, 
if  we  care  for  the  purity  of  the 
Church,  the  honour  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Kedeemer,  we 
cannot  continue  to  treat  with  indif- 
ference and  neglect  a  meeting  at 
which  questions  may  arise  which  so 
deeply  affect  the  welfare  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

A  more  pleasing  question  which 
may  sometimes  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Church-meeting  is — Shall  this 
or  that  individual  be  restored  to  our 
fellowship  ?  shall  ho  who  has  been 
to  us  as  a  heathen  man  and  a  pub- 
lican be  now  welcomed  as  a  brother  ? 
If,*  since  his  exclusion  from  the 
Church,  we  have  treated  him  as  the 
Jews  treated  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican;  if  our  conduct  towards 
him  has  been  distant  and  cold;  we 
may  take  but  little  interest  in  his  res- 
toration to  Church  fellowship.  But 
if  we  have  felt  towards  him  as  Jesus 
Christ  felt  for  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican ;  if  our  hearts  have  yearned 
over  him  in  tenderest,  truest  Christian 
love;  then  we  shall  have  hastened 
the  time  when  the  question  may  be 
wisely  entertained  by  the  Church — 
Shall  this  man  be  restored  to  our 
communion?  And  the  meeting  at 
which  such  a  question  may  be  de- 
cided will  not  be  one  to  which  we 
shall  "  seldom,  if  ever,  go." 

Then  there  are  other  important 
matters  which  may  have  to  be  con- 
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sidered  at  the  Ohurcli-ineeting.  It 
may  be  asked,  "  Is  this  Church  true 
to  her  mission  ?  "  "Is  she  doing  her 
part  with  fidelity  and  zeal  ?  "  "  Are 
the  gifts  of  all  her  members  used  in 
her  service,  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  ignorant,  and  for  the  glory  of 
her  Lord  ? "  A  man  who  is  living 
to  himself  will  find  it  difficult  to 
make  good  his  claim  to  the  Christian 
name ;  and  the  same  principle  applies 
with  equal  force  to  a  Church.  How 
will  the  Church  of  which  we  are 
members  bear  this  test?  What 
right  have  we  to  belong  to  it  if  we 
"  seldom,  if  ever,  go  "  to  the  meeting 
at  which  topics  which  are  so  closely 
connected  with  its  character  and 
welfare  may  be  conveniently  dis- 
cussed ? 

Hitherto,  the  things  which  more 
immediately  concern  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  the  Church  have  been  men- 
tioned as  the  proper  business  for  the 
Church-meeting ;  but  there  are  ques- 
tions relating  to  her  temporal  affairs 
which  may  have  to  be  considered 
too.  A  Church  of  Christ  is  a  spi- 
ritual fellowship;  but  it  has,  and 
must  have,  its  secular  matters.  These 
may,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
safely  committed  by  the  Church  to 
faithful  men  who  shall  be  appointed 
over  such  business;  but  there  are 
times  when  it  is  needful  for  the  at- 
tention of  her  members  generally  to 
be  directed  to  these  things.  Inade- 
quate giving  to  the  cause  of  God  is, 
we  believe,  not  unfrequently  owing 
to  a  lack  of  information  and  con- 
sequent thoughtlessness  on  such  sub- 
jects which  might,  in  some  cases,  be 
removed  by  a  more  frequent  attend- 
ance at  the  Church-meeting. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
peace,  unity,  and  spiritual  prosperity 
of  a  Church  may  be  either  promoted 
or  hindered  by  the  management  of 
her  secular  affairs  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  discussed.  Where- 
fore, then,  should  any  belonging  to 
our  Christian  fellowship  treat  the 


meeting  for  the  consideration  of  such 
necessary  and  important  business 
with  indifference,  and  "seldom,  if 
ever,  go  to  it?" 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  "The 
Church-meeting  is,  sometimes,  a  dis- 
agreeable one;  and  we  have  not 
found  it  to  contribute  ^to  our  peace 
of  mind  to  be  present.  The  other 
meetings  are  pleasant  and  profitable ; 
but  we  have  not  found  it  so  with 
this ;  and  therefore  we  stay  away." 
But  are  considerations  of  pleasure 
and  profit  to  rule  our  conduct  as 
Christian  men  and  women  ?  What, 
indeed,  would  be  thought  of  a  man 
in  any  other  society  who  should 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  member- 
ship, but  systematically  neglect  one 
of  its  chief  duties  ?  And  can  it  be 
esteemed  any  less  dishonourable  in 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
to  enjoy  every  pleasant  privilege  and 
to  leave  every  unpleasant  duty  to 
somebodv  else  ? 

Besides,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
admit,  what  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  some  people,  that  the 
Church-meeting,  as  a  rule,  is  either 
disagreeable  or  unprofitable.  Such 
a  view  may  be  held  by  those  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  attend  it,  but  not 
by  those  whose  experience  entitles 
them  to  be  heard  on  the  subject. 
One,  who  has  been  the  pastor  of  a 
Church  for  twenty-one  years,  said 
the  other  day:  "Some  people  talk 
about  those  horrible  Church-meetings, 
but  during  my  twenty-one  years' 
pastorate,  I  have  presided  at  about 
two  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  these 
meetings ;  and  I  am  sure  the  odd 
number — seven — ^would  fairly  repre- 
sent all  that  might  be  denominated 
unpleasant."  True,  it  might  have 
been  better  for  that  Church,  and  its 
pastor,  to  have  been  without  the  odd 
number;  or,  it  might  not.  What 
would  become  of  the  best  people  if 
they  never  had  anything  disagree, 
able  ?  A  storm  may  not  be  pleasant, 
but  it  may  do  good.     If  the  tree  is 
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worth  anything,  it  will,  by  such 
means,  strike  its  roots  deeper  into 
the  soil,  and  become  more  abundantly 
fruitful. 

And  then,  too,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Church-meeting  is 
just  what  the  members  of  the  Church 
make  it.  If  the  more  intelligent, 
loving,  peaceable  and  devout  stay 
away,  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell 
what  the  meeting  may  become.  If, 
however,  it  is  attended  by  the  earnest 
and  prayerful ;  if  those  who  come  to 
it  feel  that  they  assemble  together 
under  the  invisible  but  real  pre- 
sidency of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  laws  they  are  solemnly  bound 
to  obey ;  then  in  this,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other  assembly  of  Chris- 
tians, the  communion  of  saints  may 
not  only  be  found  to  be  a  real,  but 
a  beautiful  thing ;  and  a  true  joy. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  future 
ecclesiastical  changes  in  this  country 
may  make  it  all  the  more  desirable 
that  the  meeting  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  should  become  what 
we  know  it  ought  to  be.  Each  of 
us  can  help  to  make  it  such.  Let 
not  the  principles  which  we,  as  mem- 
bers of  Congregational  Churches, 
hold  dear,  because  we  believe  them 
to  be  in  harmony  with  God's  word, 
be  brought  into  contempt  by  our 
defective  use  of  them. 

In  extending  our  remarks  for  a 
little  while  longer,  permit  us  to  sub- 
mit a  few  things  for  your  considera- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Church-meeting. 
And  we  would  ask : — 

Should  ii  not  he  held  regularly  T 

"I  don't  believe  in  the  Divine 
appointment  of  the  monthly  Church- 
meeting,"  said  a  good  brother  the 
other  day.  Nor  do  we.  The  same, 
however,  might  be  said  of  the  Monday- 
evening  prayer-meeting,  and  even 
of  the  monthly  commemoration  of 
our  Saviour^s  death.  But  these 
services  have  been  productive  of  so 
much  good  that  many  of  in  anti- 


cipate their  retxim  with  interest  and 
delight.  Nor  should  we  regard  it  as 
an  improvement  if  either  of  them 
should  only  be  held  when  the  pastor, 
deacons,  or  some  leading  members  of 
the  Church  might  think  it  needful. 
We  do  not  say  how  often  it  may  be 
desirable  to  hold  the  Church-meeting; 
whether  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly, 
or  yearly :  that  is  a  question  which 
can  only  be  decided  by  each  Church 
for  itself;  but  what  we  plead  for  is 
that  the  meeting  should  be  held 
regularly.  It  may  be  asked,  "  Why 
have  a  Church-meeting  at  a  certain 
time  if  there  is  no  business  ?  is  it 
not  an  opportunity  to  make  business  ? 
and  does  it  not  often  happen  that 
business  so  made  is  neither  pleasant 
nor  profitable  ?  "  In  reply  we  ask : 
Who  is  to  say  that  there  is  no 
business  until  the  meeting  is  held  ? 
And  then,  when  is  friendly  confer- 
ence on  the  things  which  concern 
Christ's  kingdom ;  or  when  are 
prayer  and  praise  out  of  season  for 
a  Christian  Church?  Besides,  it 
would  seldom  be  said,  ^'  There  is  no 
business,"  if  the  Church  felt,  as  it 
ought  to  feel,  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Sabbath-school,  the  various  agencies 
for  the  evangelisation  of  its  own 
neighbourhood,  foreign  missions,  and 
other  kindred  objects,  instead  of 
giving  them  up  to  Sunday-school 
teachers,  committees,  and  societies, 
feeling  as  though  she  had  then  done 
with  them ;  while  she  ought  ever  to 
regard  them  as  her  own  enterprises, 
on  the  success  of  which  her  exist- 
ence and  welfare  mainly  depend* 
The  objections  to  holding  the  Church- 
meeting  regularly  are,  we  believe, 
but  few  and  weak;  while  the  ad- 
vantages of  them  are  many.  For 
example,  the  time  ia  known  to  alL 
No  one  can  say,  "  If  we  had  known 
of  the  meeting  we  should  have  been 
there,  and  have  voted  for  or  against 
certain  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  or  rejeei?ed."  There  can  be 
no  blame    attaching  to  pastor  or 
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deacons  for  calling,  or  for  not  calling 
the  meeting.  There  is  no  rushing  in 
haste  to  important  business,  which 
might  be  better,  at  least  more  calmly 
attended  to  if  taken  up  in  the  regular 
course  of  things.  There  is  very 
little  need,  either,  for  such  a  thing  as 
"a  special  Church- meeting,"  called 
at  the  close  of  another  service,  and 
prolonged  till  a  late  hour,  because  the 
business  is  found  to  be  more  difficult 
than  had  been  anticipated;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  often  tended 
to  bring  the  Church-meeting  into 
disrepute.  We  submit,  then,  that 
it  is  well  to  have  stated  times  for 
this  meeting  as  for  others,  and  that 
it  should  be  held  regularly.     Then : 

Should  it  not  he  numerously  attended? 

It  ought,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the 
best-attended  meetings,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  too  often  is,  the  very 
reverse.  Many  were  present  at  the 
Church-meeting  at  Jerusalem  of 
which  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  as  is  evident  from  the  ex- 
pressions, "All  the  multitude,"  and 
"the  whole  Church.***  Hence  we 
conclude  that  there  should  be  so 
many  present  as  for  the  meeting  to 
be  fairly,  and  without  any  doubt,  a 
representative  assembly  of  "  the 
whole  Church  ;**  as  much  so,  perhaps, 
as  the  attendance  at  the  Lord's 
Supper.  To  take  part  in  that  ser- 
vice is  a  privilege— to  attend  this 
meeting  is  a  duty  of  Church-member- 
ship. 

IBrethren^  is  it  not  in  your  power 
to  help  to  make  the  Church-meeting 
what  it  ought  to  be  in  this  respect  ? 
Let  this  power  be  exercised ;  let  this 
duty  be  faithfully  discharged,  and 
then,  instead  of  a  scanty  gathering 
on  such  occasions,  which  has  bo  often 
been  felt  to  be  a  weakness,  a  hind- 
rance, and  a  disgrace,  there  will  be 
such  a  number  in  the  assembly  as  to 
give  us  an  assurance  of  wisdom  in  its 

*  Acts  XV.  12,  22. 


deliberations,  and  to  inspire  all  with 
a  satisfaction  which  ought  ever  to  be 
felt  in  the  decisions  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.     Again  : 

It  should,  of  course,  be  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner,  according  to 
the  Apostolic  injunction:  "Let  all 
things  be  done  decently  and  in 
order.*'  t  Preparation  for  the  meet- 
ing on  the  part  of  pastor  and  deacons 
will  do  much  to  secure  this.  Not 
that  anything  should  be  done  to 
supersede  the  discussions  and  deci- 
sions of  the  Church.  Paul's  private 
conference  with  the  chief  brethren 
at  Jerusalem,  before  the  more  general 
meeting  of  the  Church,  had  no  such 
effect ;  and  yet  to  it  may  be  owing, 
in  no  small  measure,  the  peaceable 
and  satisfactory  conclusion  of  that 
meeting.  J 

The  observance,  too,  of  well-known 
rules  which  are  enforced  for  the  sake 
of  order  in  other  assemblies  will 
do  much  to  make  the  Church-meet- 
ing an  orderly  one.  No  President, 
whether  pastor  or  deacon,  can  safely 
allow  a  departure  from  such  rules  in 
his  conduct  of  the  meeting.  If  he 
does,  let  him  not  be  surprised  if, 
long  before  its  close,  he  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  confusion  of  which 
God  is  not  the  author.  Some  have 
regarded  the  meeting  as  a  private 
one — an  opinion  which  has  sometimes 
led  to  a  neglect  of  rule  and  a  breach 
of  order;  and  much  has  been  said 
and  done  which  might  never  have 
happened  had  it  been  considered  a 
public  assembly.  But  would  it  not 
be  nearer  the  fact,  and  much  better 
to  regard  it  as  such  ?  Are  not  many 
of  its  discussions  published?  and 
has  not  the  publication  of  its  mis- 
understandings often  damaged  the 
character  and  blighted  the  prospects 
of  the  Church?  While  some  are 
very  careful  not  to  report  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting,  others  are  equally 

t  1  Cor.  idv.  40. 

X   Gal,  ii.2.    Acts  x  v.  2^-29. 
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ready  to  do  it.  A  sure  remedy  is, 
never  to  say  or  do  anything  at  the 
Church-meeting  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  have  reported,  nor  even 
blush  to  see  in  print  on  our  break- 
fast-table the  next  morning. 

There  are,  however,  considerations 
of  a  higher  order  than  these ;  and  if 
we  allow  them  their  true  weight  we 
shall  ever  be  found  doing  all  we  can  to 
preserve  "  the  unity  of  the  Spii'it  in 
the  bond  of  peace,"  which  is  the 
secret  of  true  order  in  this,  as  in  all 
our  assemblies. 

Let  us  remember  who  is  the  real, 
though  unseen,  Peesldbwt  of  the 
Church-meeting  —  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  What  we  say,  is  said  in  His 
hearing;  all  we  do,isto  be  done  in  His 
name.  Then  what  is  said  and  done 
must  be  true,  reasonable,  and  cha- 
ritable. To  speak  or  to  act  other- 
wise would  be  an  insult  to  the  pre- 
sence and  a  dishonour  to  the  name 
of  the  Great  King  whose  subjects 
we  are.  He  has  given  us,  too,  in 
His  Word,  precepts  which  might 
have  been  framed  for  special  use  at 
this  meeting.  For  example : — "  Let  all 
bitterness,  and  wrath,  and  anger,  and 
clamour,  and  evil  speaking  be  put 
away  from  you,  with  all  malice.  And 
be  ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender- 
hearted, forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God  for  C^ist's  sake  hath  forgiven 
you."*  Then:  "Let  nothing  be  done 
through  strife  or  vain  glory."  f 
Again :  "  Let  all  your  things  be  done 
with  charity."  {  Once  more :  "  Let 
us  therefore  follow  after  things  which 
make  for  peace,  and  things  where- 
with one  may  edify  another."  §  A 
breach  of  these  Divine  rules  should 
be  instantly  checked,  and  as  speedily 
confessed  and  deplored,  as  an  act 
of  disobedience  to  the  Master ;  while 
the  observance  of  them  could  not 


*  Ephesians  iv.  31,  32. 
f  PnilippianB  ii.  8. 
t  1  Cor.  xvi.14. 
Bom.  xiv.  19. 
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fail  to  secure  harmony  in  this,  and 
in  every  meeting  of  the  Church. 
And  then,  once  more : — If  the  Church- 
meeting  be  thus  held,  attended,  and 
conducted,  we  may  ask :  Should  it 
not  he  obeyed  willingly  ?  We  have 
in  its  decisions  the  voice  of  the 
Church;  and  is  not  that  a  voice 
which  ought  to  be  heard?  Does 
not  the  Master  say  of  one,  "  If  he 
neglect  to  hear  the  Church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen  man  and  a 
publican  "  ?  ||  True,  a  man  may  feel 
that  what  he  is  asked  to  obey  is  not 
"  the  Church,"  and  so  refuse  to  hear. 
A  quotation  from  the  "Book  of 
Common  Prayer  "  is  said  to  be  "  what 
the  Church  teaches;"  but  he  may 
well  refuse  obedience  to  anything  so 
indefinite  as  that.  The  clergy,  too, 
paid  by  the  State,  are  often  called 
**the  Church;"  but  we  persist  in 
withholding  submission  to  anything 
so  unscriptural.  Then,  if  pastors 
and  deacons  ever  speak  as  though 
they  were  "  the  Church,"  a  man  may 
feel  that  he  is  not  bound  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Master  to  obey  them. 
Doubtless  men  have  too  often  said, 
"  Hear  the  Church,"  instead  of  say- 
ing "  Hear  Christ  ;**  and  they  have 
tried  to  invest  the  one  with  an  autho- 
rity which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
other.  But  have  not  some  gone  to 
the  other  extreme  ?  and  do  they  not 
give  too  little  heed  to  that  just 
weight  which  the  Saviour  evidently 
intended  the  decisions  of  "  the  Church** 
to  possess  ?  Have  they  not  too  often 
treated  with  indifference  the  patient 
consideration,  the  enlightened  judge- 
ment, and  the  impartial,  united, 
and  loving  utterances  of  believing 
brethren  gathered  together  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 
And  have  they  not  neglected  to 
"hear  the  Church"?  Have  they 
not  thought,  even  if  they  have  not 
said,  "You  may  come  to  your  de- 
cisions, but  we  will  not  submit  to 

I  Matthew  xviiL  17. 
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them;  or,  if  we  do,  it  shall  be  in 
sullen  silence,  and  with  marked  indif- 
ference." Perhaps,  even,  the  words 
of  the  Apostle  have  been  quoted  in 
justification :  "  Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind." 
By  all  means.  And  let  every  man 
be  sufficiently  humble  to  doubt  his 
own  heart,  and  to  question  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  give  up  something 
of  his  own  individuality  when  he 
finds  himself  thus  opposed  to  the 
deep  and  general  convictions  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In 
such  circumstances  let  a  man  *'  hear 
the  Church,"  and  willingly  obey. 
We  know  of  some  who  have  acted 
th\is.  We  hope  such  instances  are 
more  common  than  we  suppose.  A. 
case  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
Church  known  to  the  writer.  It  was 
at  the  election  of  a  pastor.  When 
the  tickets  were  taken   out  of  the 


ballot-box,  one  was  found  against  his 
election.  This  gave  rise  to  a  feeling 
of  regret,  because  it  could  not  be  said 
that  the  Church  was  perfectly  una- 
nimous ;  when  the  one  who  had  thus 
voted — a  man  of  great  wealth,  and 
of  considerable  influence  in  the 
Church — said,  "  Brethren,  I  cast  in 
that  vote,  but  I  accept  your  decision ; 
and  none  of  you  shall  surpass  me,  if 
I  can  help  it,  in  earnest  and  loving 
co-operation  with  our  brother,  should 
he  accept  our  invitation."  The  mi- 
nister did  accept  it,  and  that  man 
became,  and  has  continued,  one  of 
his  best  and  dearest  friends. 

Such  a  spirit  would  make  the 
Church  more  Christ-like,  and  the 
Church-meeting  an  assembly  of  the 
saints,  from  which  our  brethren 
would  seldom,  if  ever,  absent  them- 
selves. 


inl^ofl  ^tfonntr. 


FEW  thoughtful  persons  can  have 
read  the  accounts  of  the  "  Wel- 
come to  the  Hindoo  Reformer  "  with 
unmingled  pleasure,  and  not  a  few 
must  have  heard  of  it  with  un- 
mingled sorrow.  Many  who  were 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  perhaps 
some  who  took  an  active  part  in 
it,  were  unaware  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  reform  which  Baboo 
Keshub  Chunder  Sen  is  said  to  have 
effected ;  not  a  few  were  there  who 
well  imderstood  it,  and  thought  it 
sufficient  for  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  Hindoo  nation ;  but  a  large  mi- 
nority, to  whom  the  name  and  the 
movement  of  the  "  Reformer  "  were 
familiar  as  household  words,  should 
have  paused  before  lending  their  in- 
fluence to  a  public  movement  which, 
to  the  majority  of  the  Baboo's  fol- 


lowers, means  an  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  English  Christians  in 
the  doctrines  which  form  the  basis 
of  their  faith. 

There  is  something  in  the  word 
"  Reform  "  which,  as  applied  to  the 
work  of  men  in  matters  of  religion, 
awakens  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  to  look 
wholly  to  Another  for  pardon,  and 
peace,  and  life.  As  used  by  Keshub 
Baboo  and  his  followers,  it  no  doubt 
means  a  change  of  mind,  "  conver- 
sion" in  a  sense — a  return  to  God, 
the  acknowledgment  of  him  as  a 
"  Father,"  the  necessity  of  a  life  of 
faith,  love,  and  holiness.  Prayer  to 
the  Omnipotent  is  strongly  insisted 
upon  in  their  teaching,  as  also  coiv- 
duct  consistent  with  their  prayers. 
So  far,  they  have  borrowed  from  the 
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Christian  system,  and  so  far  their 
system  is  allied  to  ours.     But  "  the 
root   of   the  matter^   ib    wanting. 
Christ  is  only  a  viiiiuous  hero,  whose 
life  is  unimpeaehahle,  and  whose  doc- 
trines (though  not  unmatched)  have 
greater  force  than  any  hitherto  pro- 
pounded,  hecause  they  were  backed 
by  the  consistent  life  of  the  Great 
Teacher.     But  His  miracles  are  a 
myth,  His  divinity  a  human  inven- 
tion, His  vicarious  sacrifice  an  impos- 
sibility, His  resurrection  an  absurdity, 
His  mediatorship  a  reflection  on  the 
merciful  character  of  the   Father ; 
the  Bible  is  in  short  a  book  of  good 
stories,  interesting  biographies,  ex- 
cellent   moral    precepts,    and — im- 
plausible theories.    Each  man  is  a 
law    and    a   lawgiver    to    himself. 
With  the  help  of  the  Father  of  all 
grace,  freely  given  to  all  who  seek  it, 
irrespective   of  sin   and    selfishness, 
every  evil  of  the  heart  may  be  sub- 
dued, and  an  acceptable  service  ren- 
dered to  the   AH- perfect.     He  par- 
dons His  returning  penitent  child,  as 
even   an   earthly  parent  will  never 
fail  to  do.     His  justice  is  avenged 
in  the  penitence  and  contrition,  and 
the  earthly  afiilictions  of  his  people. 
These  have  been  the  teachings  of  the 
wisest    of   men.     Do   not    Parker, 
Newman,   Martineau,   among  men; 
and  Miss  Collet  and  Miss  Carpenter 
among  women — even  in  the  present 
day — believe  these  very  things  ?  And 
does  not   consciousness    tell    every 
man  how  he  should  act,  what  he 
should  do,  and  what  he  should  avoid 
doing?    The  oldest  shastres  tell  us 
about  God — His  unity,  His  attri  butes, 
and  His  perfection ;  they  are  mixed 
with  errors,  and  we  therefore  cannot 
acknowledge  them  as  divine.     For 
the   same  reason  we  reject,    as   of 
human  origin,  the  Koran,  which,  in- 
deed, tells  of  only  one  Ood:  and  the 
Bible,  which  speaks  of  three  in  one. 
There  is  no  divine  revelation  other  than 
that  which  is  gfiven  to  every  man — 
the  Light  of  Intuition — which  is  to 


be  increased  by  study  and  cultiva- 
tion ;  and  every  hook  is  valuable  in 
the  proportion  in  which  it  contri- 
butes to  this  end. 

This  being  a  summary  of  their 
doctrines,  it  is  evident  that  the  Re- 
former and  his  followers  have  only- 
exchanged  the  old  universal  pan-- 
theism  for  homo-pantheism ;  and, 
whatever  they  may  affirm  to  the 
contrary,  they  are  still  idolaters. 
Call  them  Unitarians,  Rationalists, 
Theists,  firahmos,  or  what  you  will, 
they  have  only  advanced  from  the 
gros^ness  of  ignorance  to  the  pride 
of  knowledge. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  an 
advance  towards    the  Gospel.      In 
other  cases  it  has  not  so  turned  out, 
and  the  experience  of  Christian  mi- 
nisters at  home  and  of  missionaries 
abroad  tends  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion.    We  do  not  forget  that  the 
All-gracious  Spirit  of  God  may  use 
this  step  of  progress  for  the  glory  of 
Jesus,    and    towards    the  salvation 
of  those  who  have  taken  it ;  and  to 
Him  we  devoutly  pray  that  it  may 
be  so.     But  considering  the  religious 
history  of  the  "  Reformer  "  himself 
and  some  of  his  followers,  who  at 
one  time  penetrated  to  the  very  heart 
of  Christianity,  i.e.,  the  Christ  of 
God.  and  then,  like  the  rich  young 
ruler  in   the  Gospel,  "went  away 
sorrowful;    and    considering    their 
self-reliance  and  sufficiency ;  the  in- 
fluences under  which  they  labour, 
both    native  and  extraneous;    that 
they  have  rejected  the  Bible,  as  of 
divine  origin  ;   that  they  have  classed 
Christ  with  "other  reformers,"  and 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  a  creed 
and  outward  reform,  i.e.,  that  they 
count  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth, 
from  the  Spirit  of  God  as  unneces- 
sary, and  a  vicarious  atonement  as 
impossible — ^we  cannot,  with  all  this 
before  us,  look  upon  them  but  with 
concern.    So  far  from  their  being 
friendly  to  the  Grospel,  or  likely  to 
accept  itf  they  are   at   times   our 
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fiercest  enemies  in  this  land.  They 
oppose  Tis  at  every  tarn.  Christ  is, 
indeed,  an  iostructor  worthy  of  all 
honour;  but  He  was  an  impostor — 
(a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  de- 
nial of  His  divinity).  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  Gospel  narrative  with  all 
its  miracles,  we  may  as  well  believe 
the  Bamayan  and  the  Mahabharat ! 
These  positions  are  easily  refuted; 
but  they  satisfy  the  objectors,  who 
only  wish  reform^  and  who  care  not 
for  regeneration. 

But  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen 
may  yet  become  a  Christian  re- 
former. God  grant  it  I  When  he 
does,  the  Church  of  Bengal  will 
glorify  God  in  him,  and  from  many 
a  heart  will  go  up  an  oblation  of 
devout  gratitude.  But  the  "wel- 
come "  accorded  him  is  little  likelv 

• 

to  bring  about  this  event.  Little 
wonder  that  the  Baboo  writes  to  his 
friends  in  this  country  that  the 
Churches  of  the  "  old  religion  "  in 
England  are  "  dead  and  dry ;"  that 
"some  of  those  who  thought  he 
would  become  a  Christian  were  now 
disappointed  and  finding  fault  with 
him ;  and  that  many  were  thinking 
of  joining  his  sort  of  church.  No 
doubt  the  good  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster was  sure  of  the  prize  for  his 
Church ;  Dr.  Marks  yearned  over 
the  young  man  to  bring  him  into 
the  fold  of  Israel;  Lord  Lawrence 
pictured  him  as  the  head  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Institution  in 
Calcutta,  and  Dr.  Mullens  thought 
of  him  as  a  Professor  at  Bhowani- 
pore.  Perhaps  some  good  brother 
of  our  own  persuasion  saw  in  him 
the  model  missionary  of  wandering 
habits  and  uncertain  dwelling-place, 
establishing  Baptist  churches  in 
every  village  of  Bengal,  and  carry- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  "regions 
beyond;*'  whilst  every  man  on  the 
platform  was  planning  what  imiver- 
sity  honour  and  what  ecclesiastical ' 
title  his  party  would  procure  for  the 
reformer. 


Could  the  Baboo  not  penetrate  mU 
this?  Did  he  not  know  that  the 
meeting  then  convened  professedly 
to  do  him  honour,  was  one  of  fiictious 
parties,  each  of  whom  was  contend- 
ing for  his  custody?  His  address 
showed  that  he  had  well  appre- 
hended the  position,  and  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  disappoint  all 
parties.  Truly  the  lesson  was  a  good 
one  for  our  lionising  brethren.  Such 
united  "welcomes,"  whilst  they 
compromise  the  very  foundations  of 
our  faith,  stultify  their  own  pur- 
pose. An  American  or  a  Continental 
Rationalist  or  Unitarian  would  have 
had  no  such  welcome,  but  woidd 
have  been  quietly  relegated  to  his 
own  party  of  religionists.  Had  any 
single  Christian  or  any  party  of 
Christians  wished  to  bring  him  to 
another  belief,  he  or  they  would  have 
invited  him  to  a  private  conference, 
where  he  would,  imder  loving  influ- 
ences, have  perhaps  opened  his  heart 
to  the  truth.  Such  a  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  Indian  Reformer,  would 
certainly  have  saved  all  appearance 
of  coincidence  with  his  unbelief  and 
that  of  his  party,  while  it  might  have 
saved  him  and  them  from  the  peril 
of  the  unbeliever. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  "  welcome  " 
warrants  the  notion  which  the  Baboo 
and  his  Brahmic  disciples  have  all 
along  entertained  that  their  church 
is  only  one  of  many,  and  their  re- 
ligion is  to  be  recognised  as  of  equal 
authority  with  any  other.  True,  he 
was  told  plainly  that  some  at  least 
then  present  hoped  to  see  him  ere 
long  in  the  Christian  ranks  ;  but  no 
one  was  faithful  enough  to  tell  him 
that  till  he  received,  with  a  child- 
like faith,  a  divine  incarnate  Saviour, 
he  could  not  rank  in  God's  sight  as 
a  religionist  at  all.  Such  faithful- 
ness would  have  been  out  of  place 
at  the  "  welcome."  Just  so,  and 
therefore  we  say  the  "  welcome  " 
should  have  been  left  to  men  of  like 
mind    with    the    Reformer, — ^unbe- 
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lievers  in  the  Christian's  God  and 
Saviour.  In  these  days  of  latitude 
and  liberalism  there  is  a  fear  that 
the  process  of  yielding  be  carried 
so  far,  that  at  length  everything  be 
yielded,  Jews  and  Unitarians  ap- 
pear on  the  same  platform  with  the 
representatives  of  every  shade  of 
religious  belief  to  vent  their  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  education.  That 
is  as  it  should  be  in  a  matter  of 
private  right.  But  if  our  holy  re- 
ligion is  worth  fighting  for — if  it  is 
worth  the  blood  that  has  been  shed 
for  it  from  the   death  of  the  Re- 


deemer to  that  of  his  last  departed 
missionary  on  our  Indian  plains- 
then,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  let  us 
show  our  allegiance  to  it.  Leave 
these  seeming  fraternal  overtures  to 
those  whom  they  become.  Let  the 
Christian  soldier  in  India  feel  that 
he  is  supported  by  his  comrades  in 
England, — that  what  he  endeavours 
to  gain  here  is  not  surrendered  there. 
The  living  Word  alone  is  the  bond 
we  own  in  matters  religious,  and  as 
religious  men,  we  may  not,  even  in 
appearance,  compromise  JELim, 

Bengal^  June,  1870. 


[This  article ^  from  a  loved  and  honoured  brother  in  BengaU  T  %nllinghj  insert,  beeatue  I  feel  that 
it  is  a  timely  reproof  of  those  who  have  too  incautiously  fraternised  with  the  Baboo  Keshub  Chund^r 
Sen.  Buty  for  the  satisfaction  of  our  friends  in  India,  I  am  ylad  to  be  aJble  to  say  that  Chunder  Sen 
has  received  in  private  the  most  faithful  teaching  rejecting  the  way  of  saltation. — Ed.  B.  H.] 


Satan's  glagit  f  antern ;' 


OB. 


COLOURS,  SHADOWS,  AND  PRETENCES. 


80  long  as  there  are  moral  evils  in 
the  world,  so  long  will  the 
spiritual  physician  be  required.  The 
physician  veritably  sent  of  God, 
looks  and  longs  for  the  eradication 
of  those  diseases  which  solicited  his 
healing  power.  Like  the  prophet 
of  old,  he  overturns  the  idol,  cuts 
down  the  grove,  slays  the  deceivers 
of  the  people,  chastises,  if  need  be, 
the  revolting  tribes,  and  straightway 
disappears.  His  vocation  is  at  an 
end,  and  he  returns  to  God. 

Not  so  the  hireling,  who  finds  his 
market  in  the  weakness  and  wicked- 
ness of  his  fellow  men,  and  whose 
prospective  sagacity  reminds  him 
that  his  stipend  will  dwindle  in  pro- 
portion as  weakness  and  wickedness 
diminish.  He  may  assert  as  loudly 
as  he  will  that  he  also  is  a  reformer, 
and  he  may  think  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion by  parading  the  divine  utter- 
ance that  they  that  preach  the  Gos- 
pel should  live  of  the  Gospel ;  but 


his  works  betray  him,  and  the  guar- 
dian powers  disown  him. 

Whenever  we  find  a  class  of 
teachers  basing  their  pretensions  on 
superstitious  observ^ances,  sinking  to 
humanity's  low  level — not  in  order 
to  elevate  it,  but  to  garnish  it,  and, 
as  a  necessary  sequence,  systemati- 
cally standing  in  the  way  of  every 
attempt  at  popular  and  mental  ad- 
vancement— there,  wc  may  be  well 
assured,  we  have  discovered  the  real 
troublers  of  Israel — a  class  of  men 
eventually  doomed  to  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  and  on  whose  brow 
may  even  now  plainly  be  seen  writ- 
ten, "  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  Anti- 
christ." Such  a  class  is  the  sacerdotal 
class. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
in  this  form  of  definition,  it  is  a  class 
and  not  individuals  who  are  aimed 
at.  Wisdom  emancipates  her  chil- 
dren in  whatever  company  she  finds 
them.     At  the  first  preaching  of  the 
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Gospel,  a  great  company  of  the 
priests,  we  are  told,  were  obedient 
to  the  faith ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
Anglican  order  who  recently  wrote 
thus  to  a  layman  representing  the 
advanced  Christianity  of  Prussia  : — 
"  In  truth,  you  are  the  Church,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  repre- 
sents the  Church's  worst  enemy,  the 
spirit  of  priesthood.  It  is  Korah 
the  Levite  falsely  pretending  to  be 
a  priest,  and  in  that  false  pretension 
rebelling  against  Moses.  But  this 
mingled  usurpation  and  rebellion, 
this  root  of  anarchy,  fraud,  and  idola- 
try, is  the  very  main  principle  of  all 
Popery,  whether  Homish  or  Oxo- 
nian, whether  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  or  of  Pusey  and  Newman." 
{Dr.  Arnold  to  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,) 
The  most  unsparing  onslaught,  there- 
fore, against  a  corrupt  system  may 
be  compatible  with  great  personal 
respect  for  individuals.  Baptists,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  afraid  of  nothing 
in  earth  or  hell.  They  never  showed 
the  white  feather  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  possibly  they  have 
sterner  work  before  them  yet. 
Amen.  The  sooner  it  comes,  the 
better. 

A  work  has  been  recently  issued 
on  *'  The  Main  Principles  of  Eccle- 
siastical Authority  in  England,"  by 
Edward  Muscutt,  the  publication  of 
which  we  regard  as  marking  a  crisis 
in  Church  history.  Its  advent  just 
now  is  singularly  felicitous ;  its  reve- 
lations are  authoritative  as  well  as 
attractive,  and  its  deductions  philo- 
sophic, far-reaching,  and  suggestive. 
It  principally  aims  at  showing  how  far 
modem  Church-of-Englandism  has 
degenerated&om  its  infant  purity ,  and 
how,  in  many  respects,  that  original 
purity  may  be  recovered  by  falling 
back  upon  principles  never  legally 
ignored,  and  still  inherent  in  its  con- 
stitution. This  may  be  all  very  well 
for  those  who  have  any  lingering 
tendencies  towards  clannish  Chris- 
tianity ;  but  we  prefer  going  further ; 


and,  indeed,  the  learned  writer  carries 
us  further,  for  the  removal  of  the 
abuses  to  which  he  refers  inevitably 
lands  us  in  Apostolic  realms.  To 
such  an  issue  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
be  led  by  the  old  historic  fields,  which 
Mr.  Muscutt  has  lighted  up  with 
renewed  verdure,  and  dotted  with 
primroses.  While  thus  tracing  the 
footprints  which  Boman,  British,  or 
Norman  lords  have  successively  left 
behind  them,  we  find  some  of  our 
nursery  prepossessions  are  over- 
turned, while  others  are  confirmed. 
The  Saxon  King  Alfred,  for  instance, 
who  consolidated  and  incarnated  the 
theory  of  "  Christ  and  King,"  and 
who,  in  consequence,  has  long  been 
upheld  by  Anglican  partisans  as  a 
model  prince  after  the  order  of  St. 
Constantino,  is  justly  placed  on  a 
much  lower  level  than  the  Danish 
King  Canute,  whose  legislation  on 
Christian  themes  was  always  accom- 
panied by  appeals  to  individual  sin- 
cerity. '*  It  would  be  inequitable," 
says  our  author,  "  to  withhold  from 
Canute  a  tribute  of  admiration  and 
veneration  for  having  been  the  first, 
and,  unhappily,  the  last  sovereign 
who  aimed  to  impress  upon  the  na- 
tional mind  the  elevating,  command- 
ing, and  noble  principle,  that,  after 
all,  personal  piety  constitutes  the 
conservation  of  Christianity  among 
any  people."  "  Unhappily  the  Jastl" 
No,  no,  Mr.  Muscutt;  you  surely 
have  forgotten  that,  since  the  days 
of  Canute,  Oliver  Cromwell  was 
some  time  sovereign  of  these  realms, 
whose  Protectorial  speeches,  as  we 
understand  them,  testify  to  the  prin- 
ciple somewhat  more  unequivocally 
than  even  the  laws  of  good  King 
Canute.  Mere  lawyers  we  might 
forgive  for  slighting  Oliver,  for  he 
held  their  tecbjiicalities  m  much  the 
same  estimation  as  he  did  the  cob- 
webs of  ritualism ;  but  Mr.  Muscutt 
is  more  than  a  mere  lawyer  ;  he  is 
a  Christian  philosopher  ;  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  utterances  of  this  book. 
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we  would  faixL  include  him  in  the 
number  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  glory  of  the  Commonwealth  hero 
is  dtill  far  from  having  reached  its 
culmination. 

"  But  come  on  now,"  to  adopt  the 
phrase  which  Canute  frequently  em- 
ploys when  advancing  from  a  minor 
position  into  broader  light;  come 
on  now,  all  ye  that  would  fain 
behold  the  goodly  land  into  which 
ecclesiastical  law-tinkering  hath  led 
us.  Cromwell  and  Canute,  each  in 
his  own  way,  and  no  less  than  the 
Marian  martyrs,  have  lit  such  a 
candle  in  England  as,  by  God's 
grace,  shall  never  be  put  out ;  but 
Cromwell  and  Canute,  with  their 
twenty  thousand,  have  not  yet  over- 
come the  undying  foe  who  comes 
against  them  with  his  fifty  thousand. 
I&s  batteries  may  be  pasteboard,  his 
soldiers  ''men  in  buckram,"  and  his 
ensigns  little  else  than  ''colours, 
shadows,  and  pretences,"  but  so  long 
as  his  allies  are  ignorance  and  indo- 
l^ice,  so  long  will  he  continue  to 
utter  swelling  words,  and  so  long 
will  the  insignia  of  "colours, 
shadows,  and  pretences"  be  inipu- 
dmtly  waived  in  our  faces.  The 
very  highest  official  act  of  the  Eng- 
liflh  Church,  vie.,  the  election  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  (and  one 
example  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
just  now),  was  300  years  ago,  that 
is  by  Edward  VI.,  condemned  as 
having  colours,  shadows,  and  pre- 
tences of  election  serving  to  no 
purpose,  because,  though  professedly 
performed  by  deans  and  chapters,  it 
was  in  truth  only  by  a  writ  of  cong^ 
d^tUre.  "Be  it  therefore  enacted 
that  henceforth  no  eong^  d^elire  be 
granted  nor  election  by  dean  and 
i^pter  be  made,  but  that  the  King 
by  letters  patent  confer  the  office  on 
whom  he  will."  Queen  Mary,  of 
courae,  repealed  this  Act,  and  Elisa- 
beth as  naturally  revived  the  old 
law;  6o  that  to  the  present  day  the 
election   of  bishops   by  deans  and 


chapters  continues  to  be  nothing  dsc 
than  an  act  having  "colours,  sha- 
dows, and  pretences;"  in  other 
words,  an  ecclesiastical  sham.  "Will 
the  reproaoh,"  asks  Mr.  Muscutt, 
"  ever  be  wiped  off  from  the  Church 
orabandoneabytheCrown?"  Never, 
we  reply,  so  long  as  the  Church 
reposes  on  the  secular  power. 

Mr.  Muscutt  urges  that  English 
ecclesiastics  would  have  had  more 
success  against  the  civil  authorit}* 
had  they  enlisted  the  people's  advo- 
cacy, which  means,  we  suppose,  that 
if  they  had  pursued  the  objects  for 
which  churcnes  were  at  firet  insti- 
tuted^  they  would  not  have  stood  in 
need  of  the  State's  assistance.  But 
this,  since  the  days  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity, has  never  been  their  aim. 
They  have  erected  themselves  into  a 
monopoly ;  and  on  the  day  when  the 
gates  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the 
laity,  their  vocation  as  physical- 
force  rulers  will  be  at  an  end.  Then 
will  bishops  as  aforetime  be  paro- 
chial rather  than  diocesan,  and  their 
election  will  once  more  be  by  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Here  rises  to 
view  a  fraud  of  long  standing,  well 
worth  noticing. 

The  word  ^*  cheirotoneo"  occur- 
ring at  Acts  xiv.  23  and  2  Cor.  viii. 
19,  indicative  of  the  action  of 
stretching  forth  the  arm  which  pre- 
vailed at  popular  elections,  is  one 
which  had  been  used  by  Aristo- 
phanes 434  years  before  Christ,  by 
Demosthenes,  and  by  the  compilers  of 
the  laws  of  Athens,  and  in  this  wtae 
was  perfectly  understood  by  all  the 
Greek  worid.  Under  these  condi- 
tions it  was  adopted  by  the  Apostles, 
and  took  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
the  same  place  which  it  had  long 
occupied  in  the  old  republics.  But 
by  hoodwinking  this  &ct  in  the 
various  translations  of  the  New 
Testament,  a  pseudo-authority  has 
been  given  to  the  practice  of  bishops 
laying  their  hands  on  one  anotiicr» 
timiugh  the  means  of  the  very  texlas 
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whicli  go  to  prove  the  opposite  ;  and 
the  word  which  ought  to  have  pre- 
served the  people's  right  has  been 
gravely  asserted  to  mean  the  same 
thing  as  the  totally  difiTerent  phrase 
employed  where  the  action  of  pres- 
byters is  undoubtedly  referred  to,  as 
in  1  Tim.  iv.  14. 

But  the  principle  requiring  to  be 
especially  rescued  from  the  network 
of  this  malpractice  is  that  which  was 
recognised  by  the  Apostles  when 
they  sought  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  all  nations,  by  showing  that 
peoples  of  every  kindred  and  race 
had  in  Christianity  a  guarantee  for 
the  same  amount  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  civil 
administrations,  or  in  their  dissolv- 
ing ecclesiastical  institutions,  a  prin- 
ciple totally  at  variance  with  the 
foregone  Hebrew  system  which  had 
confined  the  priesthood  to  a  parti- 
cular tribe,  and  allowed  the  people 
as  such,  no  voice  whatever  in  elec- 
tion ;  the  rationale  for  all  which  is 
too  obvious  to  require  further  eluci- 
dation here. 

Associated  with  the  early  practice, 
English  as  well  as  foreign,  of  the 
bishop,  presbyter,  or  minister's 
election  by  the  entire  congrega- 
tion, we  discover  the  parochial,  or, 
as  we  should  now  say,  the  Indepen- 
dent, character  of  their  pastorate. 
And  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  many 
of  these  parochial  episcopates  existed 
to  our  own  day,  subject  to  no  superior 
prelacy,  and  standing  in  various 
parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as 
memorials  of  what  Christian  life 
was  in  these  realms  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago.  They  were 
found  (by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners in  1830)  to  include  rec- 
tx)ries,  vicarages,  deaneries,  and  pre- 
bends to  the  number  of  nearly  300, 
all  of  them  veritable  independent 
parochial  bishoprics  (by  virtue  not 
of  consecration  but  by  the  patents 
of  their  original  institution),  which, 
during    all  these    long   ages,    had 


existed  in  England  side  by  side 
with  the  more  exalted,  imposing, 
and  secukrly  acknowledged  prela- 
cies. As  the  survival  of  such  an 
order  was  supposed  to  break  the 
symmetry  of  modem  diocesan  rule, 
on  the  report  and  recommendation  of 
the  aforesaid  commissioners,  the  en- 
tire institution  was  swept  away  by  a 
statute  of  William  IV.  in  1832  ;  but 
history  will  outlive  King  William's 
statute,  and  bishops  will  again  be 
the  nominees  of  their  flocks. 

Moreover,  bishops  will  again  style 
themselves,  with  St.  Peter,  "  fellow- 
presbyters,"  remembering  that  the 
order  is  one  and  the  same,  tmd  that 
by  the  consent  of  the  most  ancient 
Fathers  any  distinction  now  existing 
is  the  offspring  of  the  *'  custom  of 
the  Church  "  only.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  revised  English  transla- 
tion now  in  hand,  this  phrase  of  St. 
Peter  wOl  no  longer  be  dishonestly 
cloaked.  The  term,  "  who  am  also 
an  elder,"  is  incorrect  in  two  senses. 
The  word  "  also,"  which  is  not  in 
the  Greek,  is  apparently  introduced 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  rightly 
translating  the  following  term,  which 
should  be  "  fellow- presbyter." 

"Christ  and  King"  is  the  head- 
ing of  a  very  important  chapter  in 
Mr.  Muscutt's  book,  setting  forth 
the  establishment  and  expansion  of 
a  sophism  in  human  government 
which  has  done  more  to  confuse 
men's  understandings  than  half  the 
dodges  of  the  Papal  usurpation. 
The  favourite  formula  was  that,  as 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to 
establish  the  law,  therefore  He  is  as 
much  a  civil  ruler  as  Moses,  and  as 
truly  represented  by  an  earthly 
potentate.  "  Next  and  immediately 
under  Christ"  (or  God),  is  conse- 
quently a  term  which  we  frequently 
meet  with  in  the  statutes  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  other  sovereigns.  The 
theory  took,  under  Alfred  the  Great, 
a  more  formal  announcement  than 
had  ever  before  been  assumed  for  it ; 
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and  from  his  day  down  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  is  it  not  still  true  that  the 
laws  of  the  Church  are  the  laws  of 
force  ?  The  result  has  been  that  not 
one  man  in  a  thousand  among  them 
seems  capable  of  drawing  a  definite 
or  intelligent  line  between  the  re- 
spective provinces  of  the  Christian 
and  the  citizen. 

But  the  priests  would  have  it  so ; 
whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  it 
is  all  the  same.  Assiduously  opposed 
to  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  salva- 
tion, unless  thev  had  the  control  of 
the  keys,  and  exercising  that  control 
mainly  through  the  channel  of  a 
fraudulent  and  degrading  trick  prac- 
tised upon  unconscious  infancy,  they 
are  preparing  for  the  hour  when  an 
awakened  country  shall  at  last  spurn 
them  out  of  office,  by  reviving  in  all 
its  fantastic  ugliness  the  exploded 
paraphernalia  of  ecclesiasticsd  sym- 
bolism. We  had  much  more  to  say 
on  this  subject,  but  at  present  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  quotation 
from  Mr.  Muscutt's  pregnant  essay 
on  the  adoption  of  pagan  rites  by  a 
(so-called)  Christian  Church. 

'*  The  grand  stand-point  with  the 
Apostle  Paul  was  the  entire  oneness 


of  Christianity.  By  this  he  resolved 
to  conquer,  or  be  overcome.  From 
this,  as  his  centre,  he  could  not  be 
driven ;  he  accepted  no  aid  except  the 
'  power  of  the  resun-ection,'  acknow- 
ledged no  authority  except  from  Him 
who  rose  again,  and  was  as  a  conse- 
quence entrusted  with  the  subjugation 
of  the  world  unto  himself,  alone,  un- 
associated,  unalloyed.  Paul  more  than 
knew  he  had  realised  this  power ;  and 
he  would  have  been  recreant  to  his 
commission  and  false  to  his  own  ap- 
prehensions of  Christ,  had  he  agreed 
to  any  terms  of  compromise;  but  as 
it  was,  ho  succeeded  even  at  Athens. 
The  chief  judge  before  whom  ho 
pleaded  became  a  convert,  and  many 
others.  It  was  in  the  face  of  this 
Apostolic  precedent  that  the  Papal 
authorities  persisted  in  adopting  an 
opposite,  nay,  antagonistic  princijale. 
They  profaned  Christianity'  by  an  in- 
corporation with  paganism ;  at  first  so 
silent  as  not  to  bo  known ;  afterwards 
so  adroit  as  not  to  be  suspected ;  then 
so  enlarged  as  not  to  be  exposed;  and, 
finally,  so  inwrought  into  her  entire 
system  as  not  to  be  separated  in 
essence.  Pure  Homanism  is  another 
name  for  paganised  Christianity.  Dis- 
guise it  who  may,  there  can  bo  no 
question  that  the  Anglican  school  of 
the  present  day  will,  if  it  succeed, 
carry  us  back,  not  only  to  Bome,  but 
also  to  Athens." 


|ltbision  of  i\t  (JBngltsI  §ilrle. 


THE  following  paper  was  read  at  a 
local  ministerial  conference : — 
Since  our  last  meeting,  when  this 
question  was  fixed  upon  for  discus- 
sion, additional  prominence  has  been 
given  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation  has 
unanimously  voted  in  favour  of  a 
committee  of  inquiry  being  appointed 


to  report  upon  the  desirableness  of  a 
revision  of  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The 
fact  thai  so  cautious  and  conserva- 
tive a  body  of  influential  Churchman 
has  shown  a  desire  to  move  in  this 
matter,  is  g^od  proof  tliat  it  is  high 
time  the  question  was  thoroughly 
discussed*  and  a  practical  movement 
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begun  which  shall  result  in  the 
people  of  England  and  English- 
speaking  countries  possessing  a  more 
correct  version  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  instructive  to  notice,  too,  that  the 
proceedings  in  the  bishops'  house  of 
convocation  resulted  from "  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Kojal  Commis- 
sioners recently  engaged  in  prepar- 
ing and  determining  upon  a  new 
lectionary  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.'* In  pursuing  this  work  many 
subjects  bearing  upon  this  question 
of  revision  were  necessarily  brought 
before  their  notice.  Tlie  authenti- 
city and  correction  of  various  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  was  discussed,  and 
the  desirability  of  retaining  render- 
ings avowedly  incorrect,  and  so  not 
the  genuine  Word  of  God,  could  not 
but  be  questioned  by  candid,  earnest- 
minded  men. 

There  can  be  no  difference  of 
opinion,  one  would  think,  as  to  the 
duty  of  giving  as  true  and  complete  a 
translation  of  the  original  Scriptures 
as  it  is  possible  to  procure.  And  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
present  English  version  is  not  as 
good  as  it  might  be,  even  though  it 
may  take  a  very  high  place — ^perhaps 
the  highest  place — among  modern 
versions.  Those  especially  whose 
calling  leads  them  to  the  study  of 
Scripture,  and  whose  great  aim  and 
purpose  it  ought  ever  to  be  to  ap- 
prehend the  truth,  that  they  may 
truly  present  and  unfold  it  to  others, 
must  feel  very  strongly  that  the 
English  version  is  not  to  be  relied 
on ;  and  hence  there  is  a  constant 
necessity  of  testing,  with  what  helps 
they  have  in  the  way  of  commen- 
taries, the  correctness  and  faithful- 
ness of  every  text.  If  a  man  relies 
simply  and  solely  on  the  English 
version,  without  the  aid  of  the 
originals  or  of  critical  books,  he 
will  sometimes  be  betrayed  into  mis- 
takes. 

We  all  of  course  feel  that  there 
is  very  much  in  our  endeared  and 


familiar  association  with  the  common 
English  Bible  to  make  us  cling  to 
it  with  an  affectionate  preference. 
Peeling  would  say, "  the  old  is  better 
than  the  new."  We  can  perfectly 
sympathise  with  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  who,  though  an  advo- 
cate for  revision,  said  of  the  New 
Testament  what  indeed  might  have 
been  said  of  the  whole  English  Bible  : 
''  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  I  have 
scruples  about  touching  it."  We 
feel  that  the  words  of  our  Bible,  as 
they  stand,  have  a  music  of  their 
own,  and  a  power  of  their  own,  due, 
in  part,  to  the  influence  of  early 
training  and  life-long  use,  but  still 
a  power  which  would  be  wanting  in 
a  new  version.  To  alter  some  of  the 
familiar  expressions  would  be  almost 
equivalent  to  depriving  us  of  them 
altogether.  No  doubt  if  a  new  ver- 
sion were  introduced,  multitudes 
would  keep  to  the  old  one,  and 
might  find  their  solace  and  refresh- 
ment in  drinking  the  water  of  life 
from  the  well-worn  channels.  There 
is  a  verse  of  Keble's  which  not  in- 
aptly describes  the  feeling  cherished 
to  the  English  Bible — 

"  As  for  some  dear  familiar  strain 
Untired,  we  ask  and  ask  again. 
Ever  in  its  melodious  store 
Finding  a  spell  unheard  before.'* 

So  there  would  be  with  those  long 
accustomed  to  the  present  version  a 
love  for  it  above  all  others,  and 
a  charm  in  its  well-known  words 
which  might  be  sought  in  vain  in  a 
new  rendering.  Yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  class  of  persons 
would  only  belong  to  what  might  be 
called  the  transition  period.  Their 
number  would  daily  decrease,  and  in  a 
few  years  they  would  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  the  earth.  The  generation 
following  would  not  feel  the  same 
veneration  for  and  attachment  to  the 
old  version.  The  youth  of  the  time 
would  be  taught  from  the  new  ver- 
sion, and  their  affections  would  grow 
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up  and  twine  anrand  it  just  as  readily 
and  naturally  as  if  it  were  the  old 
version.  It  would  be  to  them  just 
what  the  superseded  version  had  been 
to  their  fathers.  And,  by  the  way, 
now  that  a  great  educational  move- 
ment is  on  foot  for  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  present  seems  the  proper 
tiuie  for  this  work,  in  anticipation 
of  an  increased  number  of  English 
readers.  On  the  whole,  the  incon- 
venience of  the  change  from  the  old 
to  a  new  version,  and  the  very 
natural  clinging  to  the  old  version, 
cannot  as  an  argument  weigh  very 
much  against  the  proposed  revision. 
The  same  reasoning,  if  applied  to 
other  things,  would  appear  weak  and 
absurd.  One  might,  on  similar 
grounds,  denounce  the  introduction 
of  such  things  as  steamboats,  rail* 
ways,  electric  telegraphs.  Taking 
this  theory  into  common  life,  there 
would  be  a  stop  to  all  improvements 
and  progress,  on  purely  sentimental 
grounds,  for  it  is,  after  all,  putting 
feeling  in  the  place  of  judgment,  and 
following  the  guidance  of  sentiment 
rather  than  that  of  reason  and 
common  sense.  "  We  must  lore  the 
Scriptures  more  than  any  version  of 
the  Scriptures,'*  and  value  a  version 
because  it  is  the  Word  of  God. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  the  oppon- 
ents of  revision,  "  Is  not  our  present 
version  admirable  f  Is  it  not  superior 
to  any  other  ?  Is  it  not  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  by  competent 
judges?'*  and  much  besides  in  the 
same  strain.  Suppose  all  this  to  be 
allowed,  it  does  not  touch  the  real 
question  which  is  not  concerning 
the  comparative  excellence  of  our 
version,  but  the  possibility,  the 
necessity,  the  practicability  of  im<^ 
proving  it,  of  making  it  even  more 
excellent  than  it  is,  by  bringing  it 
into  a  more  truthful  and  exact  agree- 
ment with  the  original.  £xceMive 
stress  is  frequently  laid  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  English  version,  rather 
more  than  the  facts  will  warrant. 


The  faults  and  blemishes  are  made 
light  of  and  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground.    They  are   called  "  minor 
faults,"  "  trifling  inaccuracies."  Yet, 
although  there  are  many  such,  there 
are  also  some  very  grave  errors  and 
misleading  translations.      Judicious 
advocates  of  revision  would   desire 
only  that  things  wrong  should  be 
rectified.     That  all  real  and  true  ex- 
cellence should  remain  untouched, 
'*  whatever  of  beauty  and   correct- 
ness,"   of    "dignified    solemnity," 
*'  rich  expressiveness  **  belongs  to  the 
present  version,  should    still  abide, 
and  only  those  things  which  truth 
and  conscientiousness   and  candour 
would  pronounce  as  blemishes  should 
be  removed.  The  object  contemplated 
by  such  advocates  as  Dean  Alford,  is 
to  give  the  English-speaking  race  a 
Bible  having  all  the  merits  of  the 
present  without  its  faults.  The  more 
correct  a  version  is,  the  more  beau- 
tiful it  is,  for  nothing  can  be  so  beau- 
tiful as  truth.     If  it  can  be  shown  of 
anything  in  our  Bible  that  it  is  not 
correct-'-not  true  by  the  standard  of 
the     original — then    its    beauty    is 
tarnished  at  once. 

It  is  urged  by  some  that  if  the 
present  highly-esteemed  version  were 
set  aside  and  a  new  one  introduced, 
the  confidence  of  many  simple-minded 
Christians  would  thereby  be  shaken. 
They  might  be  alarmed  lest  the  foun- 
dation were  being  removed.  Such 
a  state  of  things  is  viewed  with  fear 
and  trembling  by  not  a  few.  But 
would  there  be  any  real  ground  of 
alarm  ?  Would  not  such  alarm  and 
shaken  confidence  be  in  a  large  de- 
gree due  to  ignorance  and  miscon- 
ception ?  No  doubt  false  alarm  and 
needless  fear  might  be  as  painful  to 
those  who  were  the  subjects  of  them 
as  if  they  were  well  grounded ;  ba% 
the  way  to  deal  with  such  persons  is 
not  to  yield  to  their  imi^inary  feara 
and  gloomy  forebodings,  or  to  catch 
the  panic-spirit,  but  to  show  them 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  alarm; 
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patiently  to  enlighten  them,  and  to 
instruct  them  as  to  the  differenoe 
between  denjring  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  and  saying  that  a 
certain  rersion  of  the  Scriptures  re- 
quired examination  and  alteration  in 
some  particulars.  Besides,  it  will 
be  a  very  much  greater  evil  for  the 
idea  to  gain  ground  and  be  wide- 
spread that  the  present  version  con- 
tains many  things  that  are  known 
to  be  inaccurate ;  that  it  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  trust- 
worthy and  learned  men,  as  correct 
a  translation  as  it  might  be.  Such 
an  impression  would  give  rise  to  a 
vast  amount  of  vague  and — because 
vague — exaggerated  suspicion.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  no- 
tion is  spreading.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  his  speech  used  this 
as  an  argument  why  something  must 
be  done  now  in  revising  the  English 
Bible.  "  He  thought  that  the  wide- 
spread conviction  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  in  reference  to  this 
subject  was  likely  to  be  of  the  most 
damaging  character.  Those  who 
wore  not  critical  scholars,  but  relied 
upon  what  they  read  in  the  public 
prints,  were  apt  to  get  very  exag- 
gerated notions  as  to  what  the  dS"- 
Sculties  connected  with  the  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  really  were ;  just 
as  men  looking  through  a  fog  saw 
things  magnified  in  the  distance." 
Now  it  appears  to  those  who  advo- 
cate revision  to  be  the  true  remedy 
for  this  state  of  things  to  come  out 
boldly,  and  fearlessly,  and  truthfully, 
and  say,  '*Such  and  such  things  in  our 
version  are  wrong,  and  can  be  put 
right ;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  put 
right." 

Among  the  weakest  and  most  irre- 
levant reasons  for  holding  back  from 
this  important  work  is  that  urged 
by  Loid  Shaftesbury,  in  his  letter 
recently  published  in  the  Tim98.  He 
says,  **  Wo  (•.tf.,  the  Bible  Society) 
should  have  fifby  millions  of  copies 
of  Soripture  synodically  oondemned.^' 


Oneisralher  astonishedat  such  a  state- 
ment from  any  official  of  the  Bible 
Society.  The  Bibles  would,  in  reality, 
be  no  worse  than  they  are  now ;  and 
would  not,  one  would  suppose,  be 
mere  useless  lumber.  But  if  it  were 
so,  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  doing  what  is 
right.  The  argument  sounds  very 
much  like  the  vested  interest  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  late  Irish 
Church  establishment.  If  I  am 
rightly  informed,  the  Bible  Society 
has  not  always  been  very  scrupulous 
as  to  what  version  of  Scripture  it 
countenanced,  using  for  distribution 
in  some  continental  countries  the 
Douay  version.  If  the  Bible  Society 
were  rightly  to  interpret  the  signs  of 
the  times,  and  rightly  to  understand 
its  place  and  power,  it  would  take  the 
lead  in  this  movement,  or  at  least 
throw  its  influence  on  its  side,  not- 
withstanding the  fifty  million  copies. 
Notice  may  be  taken  of  another 
objection  urged  i^inst  a  new  trans- 
lation. It  is  alleged  "  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Society  are  not 
now  so  favourable  to  the  making  of 
a  new  English  version  as  when  the 
authorised  version  was  made;  that 
the  unhappy  division  of  the  Christian 
community  into  so  many  rival  sects 
and  parties  would  prejudice  the  truth, 
and  foster  the  introduction  of  secta- 
rian sentiments  into  the  new  version, 
and  thus  prevent  it  obtaining  that 
general  confidence  which  the  autho- 
rised version  has  so  long  possessed." 
In  some  respects  the  time  is  more 
favourable  even  than  then;  for  it 
will  surely  be  admitted  that,  since 
1611,  when  King  James's  Bible  came 
out,  biblical  criticism  and  literary 
research  have  made  considerable 
advancement,  and  that  those  to 
whom  the  work  of  revision  is 
entrusted  possess  far  greater  facili- 
ties for  ascertaining  the  correct 
text  of  the  originals,  and  for  an 
exact  rendering  of  those  originals, 
than  the  men  of  more   than   250 
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years  ago.  As  to  the  sectarian  dif- 
ficulty, it  may  be  true  that  there  ar« 
some  narrow-minded  men,  more  at- 
tached to  their  own  creed  than  to 
the  Word  of  God;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  translation  will  be  chosen 
for  that  class.  Surely  there  are 
among  the  scholars  of  our  day 
men  of  candour  and  impartiality, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  truth  and 
love  of  the  truth,  who  would  be  guided 
by  sound  principles  in  their  investi- 
gation, and  not  by  their  creed  or 
foregone  conclusions.  Besides,  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  as  they  now 
exist,  do  not  spring  generally  from 
differences  of  translation  so  much  as 
differences  of  interpretation  and  ex- 
position. Men,  all  holding  the  same 
version,  and  reading  exactly  the  same 
words,  have  yet  their  differences  of 
view ;  so  that  we  can  imagine  a  com- 
pany of  translators  holding  different 
opinions,  rendering  a  word  by  the 
same  English  equivalent,  and  from 
that  point  of  agreement  branching  off 
each  into  his  own  interpretation. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  this 
revision  movement  will  issue  in  a 
Churchmen's  Bible  and  a  Dissenters' 
Bible,  in  a  Baptist  Bible  or  PsBdo- 
baptist  Bible ;  or  for  such  extreme 
apprehension  as  Lord  Shaftesbury 
indulges  in  when  he  says  ''  the 
English  Bible,  as  altered  by  the 
bishops,  will  cease  to  be  the  Bible, 
not  only  of  the  Nonconformists,  but 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian 
churches;  it  would  cease  to  be  the 
Bible  of  every  Protestant  speaking 
the  English  language  over  the  entire 
face  of  the  globe."  All  this  is  ex- 
aggeration, which  does  his  lordship 
very  little  credit  as  a  man  of  judg- 
ment and  discernment.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  somewhere  that  the  present 
version  won  its  way  by  its  acknow- 
ledged merits,  and  that  at  the  time 
it  was  published  there  were  two  rival 
versions — ^the  Bishops'  Bible  and 
the  Geneva  Bible,  which  was  the 
popular  version,  and  used  by  the  Pu- 


ritans. The  latter  continued  to  be 
widely  used  for  many  years,  and  was 
only  gradually  supplanted  by  the 
present.  It  probably  would  be  so 
with  a  new  version  ;  its  introduction 
would  be  gradual,  and  it  would  come 
at  length  to  be  preferred,  not  because 
it  was  '*  the  authorised  version,"  but 
because  of  its  acknowledged  merits. 

When  the  point  at  issue  is  clearly 
understood,  one  would  hope  that 
many  misconceptions  and  objections 
will  fall  off,  when  the  people  of  this 
land — the  Christian  community — get 
the  idea  that  by  revision  is  meant, 
not  an  entirely  new  translation,  but 
the  present  version  carefully  examined 
in  the  light  of  all  sound  helps  to 
biblical  criticism,  and  everything  in- 
consistent with  the  original  removed, 
and  all  antiquated,  obsolete  modes  of 
expression  altered, — then,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  number  of  objectors  will  be- 
come very  small. 

I  have  not  gone  into  matters  of 
detail,  or  brought  forward  examples 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  revision, 
simply  because  I  am  sure  that  many 
instances  are  well-known  to  you, 
and  will  readily  occur.  I  content 
myself  with  quoting  the  words  of 
one  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
question,  and  whose  learning  and 
ability  and  character  entitle  them 
to  speak  with  authority.  Lowth,  in 
his  introduction  to  his  own  version 
of  Isaiah,  after  acknowledging  the 
good  qualities  of  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, indicates  the  need  of  a  new  one. 
He  Bays,  and  he  wrote  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  "Whenever  it 
shall  be  thought  proper  to  set  forth 
the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  public 
use  of  our  Church  to  better  advan- 
tage than  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  English  translation,  the  ex- 
pediency of  which  grows  every  day 
more  and  more  evident,  a  revision 
or  correction  of  that  translation  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  advisable  than  to 
attempt  an  entirely  new  one ;  for 
as  to    the   style  and  language,  it 
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admits  of  bat  little  improvement, 
but  in  respect  of  the  sense  and  accu- 
racy of  interpretation,  the  imp|X)ve- 
ments  of  which  it  is  capable  are  great 
and  numberless."  Dr.  Angus's  Bible 
Handbook,  while  it  highly  praises 
the  authorised  version,  does  at  the 
same  time  enumerate  various  classes 
of  errors  with  which  it  is  chargeable, 
and  anyone  reading  over  the  various 
points  in  which  it  is  shown  to  be  at 
fault,  will  consider  that  the  necessity 
for  a  new  version  is  well  proved. 

A  writer  on  the  subject  has  ob- 
served with  respect  to  some  remarks 
adverse  to  revision  made  by  Albert 
Barnes,  '*  that  as  facts  are  the  best 
arguments,  one  of  the  most  conclu- 
sive reasons  for  revision  is  furnished 
by  his  own  valuable  Commentary. 
If  some  one  was  to  search  through 
his  notes  on  Isaiah,  Daniel  and  Job, 
and  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  were  to  mark  down  every 
case  in  which  Barnes  very  properly 
censures  the  authorised  version  and 
exposes  its  inaccuracy,  then  the  list 
of  facts  thus  enumerated  from  his 
own  writings,  would  form  a  most 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
vising the  authorised  version.'' 

No  man  in  these  days  has  done 
more  than  Dean  Alford  to  elucidate 
the  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  none 
speaks  with  greater  authority  on 
this  question  than  he.  In  a  recent 
article  in  Good  Words,  he  says: 
''  We  possess  an  admirable  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  put  forth  in  its  last 
authorised  form  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  years  ago.     Every  Chris- 


tian Englishman  values  that  version 
as  he  values  few  other  things ;  is 
jealous  of  having  it  touched  ;  has  its 
phrases  familiar  as  household  words. 
Yet,  every  scholar  who  regards  truth 
rather  than  constrained  popularity,  is 
bound  to  confess  that  this  version, 
excellent  as  it  is,  does  not  now,  within 
many  degrees,  represent  what  we 
know  of  the  text  and  the  meaning  of 
holy  Scripture  ....  It  is  very  easy 
for  us  to  sit  still  and  be  answered 
by  the  opponents  of  biblical  revision, 
that  all  the  changes  which  might  be 
made,  would  not  touch  one  article 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Tbis  may  be, 
and  I  believe  is,  perfectly  true ;  but 
it  has  exactly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.  If  we  are  conscious  that 
we  are  reading  in  our  churches,  and 
are  sending  forth  to  our  people  an 
inaccurate  representation  of  the  Re- 
velation of  God  to  man,  then  it  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  correct  that  in- 
accuracy, let  the  results  be  great  or 
small. 

*'  But,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
jectors, who  have  two  strings  to  their 
bow,  the  results  will  be  great  and 
much  to  be  apprehended.  The  re- 
liance of  the  English  mind  on  the 
English  Bible  will  be  shaken.  Now 
I  venture  to  say  that  the  opposite 
will  be  the  case.  Englishmen  will 
see,  by  a  careful  authorised  revision 
of  our  version  of  the  Scriptures,  two 
things:  first,  how  little  in  amount 
that  is  which  needs  change;  next, 
how  much  the  sense  and  coherence  of 
the  text  have  gained  by  the  change." 


S|ort  lotes. 


The  (EcuMEKicix  Coxjncu.. — 
After  85  sittings,  continued  through 
seven  dreary  months,  the  dogma  of  the 
personal   infallibility  of  the  Pope, 


without  a  Council,  was  voted  on  the 
13th  July,  according  to  the  latest  re- 
turn we  have,  by  450  bishops,  while 
85  voted  against  it,  and   65  gave 
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only  a  conditional  assent  to  it.    The 
Council,  when  it  first  met,  was  com- 
posed of  760  members,  but  one-fiflth 
of  the  number  have  left  Home,  some 
with,  but  the  greater  part  without, 
permission,  or  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  climate  of  the  city.   Of  the  pre- 
lates who  have  voted  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Pope  nearly  one-half  consists 
of  Italian  bishops,  the  parasites  of 
the  Papacy,  who  look  for  the  titles, 
distinctions,  benefices,  and  hats  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
or  of  the  adherents  of  the  Jesuits, 
now  supreme  at  the  Roman  Court,  or 
of  bishops  in  partihtu  without  sees, 
the  mere  nominees  of  the   Propa- 
ganda.    All  the  prelates  of  intelli- 
gence, station,  and  influence  have, 
from,  the  first   strenuously  opposed 
the  dogma.      The  unhealthiness  of 
Rome  at  this  season  of  the  year  has 
contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  consummation  of  the  Pope's  de« 
sign.     Sixty  had  entered  their  names 
to  address  the  Council  on  the  dogma, 
but  were  not  permitted  to  express 
their  opinions,  and  the  vote  has  thus 
been  precipitated.     Some  weeks  ago 
a  considerable  number  of  the  Fathers 
memorialised  his  Holiness  in  piteous 
language,  to  be  relieved  from  farther 
attendance,  urging  the  extreme  and 
suffocating  heat,  which    imperilled 
their  health,    and  alluding  to  the 
small,  heated,  and  unhealthy  houses 
in  which  they  were  constrained  to 
live,  but  he  is  said  to  have  replied, 
"  Che  crepino "  (let  them  burst  or 
crack.)     The  vote  has  thus  been  se- 
cured under  a  degree  of  atmospheric 
pressure  which  deprives  it  of  the 
value  of  moral  unanimity. 

In  addition  to  the  opposition  of 
Cardinal  Schwartzenberg,  Arch- 
bishop Rauscher,  Bishops  Stross- 
mayer  and  Dupanloup,  the  dogma 
has  latterly  encountered  the  strenu- 
ous antagonism  of  Cardinal  Quidi 
and  Dr.  Kenrick.  The  former,  who 
was  at  first  supposed  to  be  fieivour- 
aUe  to  it,  made  one  of  the  most 


violent  assaults  on  it  which  have  been 
heard  within  the  walls  of  the  Coun- 
cil.    He  was  summoned  to  the  Vati- 
can, and  the  interview  was  stormy, 
for  the  Pope,  however  infallible,  can- 
not command  his  temper.     It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  uttered  the 
startling   expression,  "  I  am  tradi- 
tion I" — that  is.  Scripture  and  tradi- 
tion are  what  I  choose  to  make  them. 
Dr.  Kenrick  is  an  American  prelate, 
the  Archbishop  of  St. Louis,  andhe  has 
denounced  the  doctrine  in  vigorous 
terms.     Those,  he  says,  who  obey 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  will  find 
themselves  very  awkwardly  situated. 
The    civil    governments    will  treat 
them — ^not  altogether  unreasonably 
—as  unreliable  subjects.     The  ene- 
mies of  the  Church  will  cast  in  their 
teeth  the  errors  taught,  or  practically 
sanctioned,  by  Popes,  and  will  ridi- 
cule the  only  possible  answer,  that 
the  Popes  did  not  teach  these  errors 
officially,   but    only    as    individual 
bishops  of  Rome ;     and  they  will 
point  to  the  scandalous  lives  of  too 
many  Popes  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
internal  contradictions   of  Catholic 
belief,  for  men  will  not  distinguish 
between  infallibility  and   impecca- 
bility, which  seem  to  them  naturally 
connected.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
most    strenuous    supporter    of   the 
dogma  is  Archbishop  Manning,  who 
is  reported  to  have  advised  the  ex- 
communication of  all  the  dissentient 
prelates,  and — with  the  exception  of 
Bishop     Clifford— he    receives    the 
strongest  support  from  the  English 
prelates,  who  are  as  abject  as  the 
Italians.     An  address  has  just  been 
addressed  to  the    Pope    by    *'  the 
priests  secular  and  regular  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,"  in  which  "  they 
humbly  prostrate  themselves  at  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness,  and  declare  that 
nothing  is  dearer  to  them,  nothing 
holier,  nothing  more  pleasing,  no- 
thing more  to  be  desired,  than  that, 
by  a  decree  of  the  Vatican  Council, 
the    infallible   magisterivm  of  the 
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Holy  See — that  is,  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  —  in  teacliing,  nhould  at 
length  be  expressly  established  and 
proclaimed  to  be  held  by  all  through- 
out the  world/'  And  such  is  the 
state  of  absolute  degradation  of 
intellect  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Roman  Council  and  its  high- 
priest,  Dr.  Manning,  to  reduce  tibis 
free  country. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churcb,  while  re- 
garding Rome  as  the  centre  of 
Christian  unity,  to  recognise  to  a 
certain  extent  the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  without  any  insidious  scrutiny 
of  the  bearing  of  the  term.  Thus, 
in  1854,  the  Pope  promulgated  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  by  his  own  authority, 
with  the  acclamations  of  a  conclave 
of  subsenrient  prelates,  and  others 
whose  names  are*  in  scribed  on  mural 
tablets  on  the  walls  of  St.  Peter's. 
But  the  Jesuits  and  the  curia  of 
Rome  considered  that  the  time  was 
come  for  enthroning  the  practice  as 
a  dogma,  to  be  believed  and  acted 
on,  upon  pain  of  eternal  damnation. 
And  they  called  together  an  (Ecu- 
menical Council  from  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
universal  assent  to  it.  How  they 
have  been  disappointed  is  now  matter 
of  history.  Still,  the  vote  is  a  fact. 
A  frail  mortal,  in  his  dotage,  who 
cannot  control  his  temper,  has  been 
invested  with  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty,  and  all  the  contradictory 
decrees  and  bulls  of  the  Roman  Court 
from  the  death  of  St.  Peter— he  who 
denied  our  Lord  is,  of  course,  ex- 
cepted— are  pronounced  infallible. 
Those  who  in  the  Council  have  been 
most  opposed  to  the  dogma,  and  who 
have  denounced  it  as  a  monstrous 
assumption,  are  still  required  to 
believe  it  and  to  act  upon  it.  That 
it  will  create  another  schism,  like 
ihat  which  established  the  Reforma- 
tion, is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for,  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 


be  a  source  of  weakness,  and  not  of 
strength,  to  the  Papacy ;  and  if  it 
should  ever  be  carried  into  practice, 
will  doubtless  lead  to  a  collision 
with  the  civil  power,  in  which  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  will  find 
himself  infallibly  powerless. 

The  Revision  of  oitb  Vebsiok 
OF  THE  Bible. — The  prelates,  cler- 
gymen, and  ministers  who  have  been 
selected  to  superintend  the  revision 
of  the  English  version  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  when 
Dr.  Stanley,  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster, administered  the  Sacrament  to 
all  who  were  present.  Conformist:^ 
and  Nonconformists,  about  twenty 
in  number.  Thus,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Restoration,  have  Church- 
men and  Dissenters  united  in  cele- 
brating the  ordinance  which  was  insti- 
tuted *'  to  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come,"  and  to  unite  Chris- 
tian hearts  in  a  solemn  and  sacred 
fellowship.  Nothing  could  have 
been  thought  of  more  appropriate 
than  this  union  at  the  Lord's  table 
to  inaugurate  a  work  in  which  all 
Anglo-Saxon  Christians  throughout 
the  world  have  a  common  interest. 
To  those  in  the  Church  of  England 
who  are  desirous  of  diminishing  the 
lofty  spirit  of  exclusiveness  which 
has  characterised  its  members  for 
the  last  two  hundred  years,  ever 
since  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  to  break 
up  the  non-intercourse  system,  and 
to  soften  mutual  asperities,  this  com- 
munion was  hailed  with  delight,  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  brighter  and  more 
Christian  era  in  this  land,  where  we 
require  the  concentration  of  all  Pro- 
testant energy  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Popery.  But  the  High 
Church  party,  represented  in  the 
English  Church  Union,  who  are 
panting  to  fraternise  with  Rome, 
and  loathe  the  idea  of  any  con- 
tact with  Dissenters,  have  taken 
great  umbrage  at  this  aot  of  com- 
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munion.      Mr.  Charles  Wood,  the 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Halifax,  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Archhishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  states 
that  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  to  bishops  and  priests 
of  the   Church  of  England    inter- 
mingled, without    distinction,  with 
members    of   the    Established   and 
Free  Church    of  Scotland,  and  of 
almost  every  Nonconformist  Church 
in  England — Baptist,  Wesleyan,  and 
Unitarian — implies,  on  the  part  of 
the  Church  of  England,  not  only  an 
ostentatious  abandonment  of  the  last 
shreds  of  ancient  discipline,  but  her 
indifference  to   doctrines  so  funda- 
mental as  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
and  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     The  archbishop,  in  a  mild 
and  judicious  reply,  states  that  "  he 
scarcely  thinks  it  would  have  been 
right  to  repel  any  individual  who 
was  willing  so  to  join,  and  who  had 
been  thought  fit  to  take  part  in  the 
great  religious  work  of  revising  the 
present  version  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." A  memorial  to  the  same  effect 
was  presented  to  the  Upper  House 
of  Convocation,  but  their  lordships 
treated  it  with  the  scorn  it  deserved. 
The  new  Bishop  of  Salisbury  de- 
clared that  he  thought  it  was  per- 
fectly unnecessary  for  a  communicant 
to  enquire  who  his  fellow-comuni- 
cants  were.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
considered  the  petition  ''  fundament- 
ally uncharitable."     The  Bishop  of 
Ely  said  that  if  any  Nonconformist 
presented    himself    at    communion 
while  he  was  administering,  he  should 
certainly  riot  object  to  him  because 
he    had    not     yet     learned    that 
Nonconformists  were  not  Christians. 
The  Bishop  of  London  '^  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  petition  had  been 
presented,  on  account  of  its  unchari- 
tableness,  and  he  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness    of     the    law    which     it 
assumed."    And  the  law  is  that  no 
one  can  be  debarred  from  communion 
in  the  Established  Church  unless  he 


be  a  notorious  ill-liver  or  has  been 
excommunicated,  and  this  could  not 
be  predicated  of  any  of  the  Dissent- 
ing ministers  in  Henry  YII.*s  chapel. 

Religious  Census. — The  decen- 
nial census  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  to  be  taken  next  year,  but  as  it  is 
understood  that  it  will  not  embrace 
religious  statistics,  the  Convocation 
has  been  moving  in  the  matter.  The 
Lower  House  expi'essed  much  anxiety 
that  the  Upper  House  should  make 
an  effective  movement  to  attain  a 
reliable  enumeration  of  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  pre- 
lates fully  concurred  in  thinking  that 
it  was  a  very  desirable  object,  more 
particularly  as  the  census  of  1851 
was  very  inaccurate.  They  affirmed 
that  the  Dissenters  had  in  that  year 
taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  to 
pack  their  chapels,  while  the  clergy 
manifested  much  indifference  on  the 
subject,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  were  under-estimated.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely,  moreover,  stated  that 
the  census  Sunday  was,  unfortunately 
for  the  Church,  a  wet  Sunday,  which 
thinned  the  congregations  to  such  an 
extent  that  his  own  Hock,  which 
usually  consisted  of  600,  dwindled 
down  to  60,  a  statement  which  has 
given  occasion  to  some  very  facetious 
but  not  very  complimentary  remarks 
in  the  secular  journals.  At  all  events, 
it  tends  to  prove  that  there  was 
more  devotion  and  less  finery  in  the 
Meeting  House  than  in  the  Church. 
The  Bishops,  however,  very  wisely 
stated  that  they  did  not  see  what 
they  could  do  in  the  matter.  What 
is  desired  by  the  Church  party  is  not 
to  ascertain  the  relative  attendance 
at  the  respective  places  of  worship, 
but  that  every  man  and  woman 
should  be  required  to  state  his  or 
her  religious  persuasion  in  writing. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  are* 
turn  would  serve  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  Church  credit  for  a  vast  numerical 
majority,  inasmuch  as  every  man  who 
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is  nob  a  professed  Dissenter  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  member  of  the  Estab- 
lishment. The  million  whose  onlj 
sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath  is  the  ale- 
house, would,  of  course,  return  them- 
selves as  the  adherents  of  the  Na- 
tional Church,  that  is  to  say,  those 
among  them  who  could  write  their 
names.  But  they  constitute  the 
weakness  not  the  strength  of  the 
Church.  They  take  no  interest  in 
her  existence,  and  in  case  of  a 
struggle  would  do  more  harm  than 
good.  It  is  the  religious  community 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  Eng- 
land and  the  real  strength  of  the 
Establishment  on  one  side,  and  of 
Dissent  on  the  other,  and  the  best 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  two  parties  in  the  religious 
world,  is  to  revert  to  the  plan  adopted 
in  1851,  and  make  arrangements  for 
numbering  the  attendants  at  the  re- 
spective places  of  worship  on  a  given 
Sunday.  If  the  Dissenters  are  diligent 
to  fill  their  conventicles,  they  can  be 
filled  onlybyjthe  adherents  of  Dissent, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church,  being  thus  forewarned,  will 
not  fail  to  be  equally  on  the  alert.  If 
it  should  happen  again  to  be  a  wet 
Sunday,  let  a  suitable  percentage  bo 
added  to  the  Church  returns  for 
absentees. 

IJLThe  University  Tests  Bill, 
after  having  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  by  a  majority  exceeding 
a  hundred,  has  been  refused  a  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
referred  to  a  select  Committee.  The 
most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
Bill  were  found  on  the  episcopal 
bench.  The  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  venerable  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
the  new  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  brought  forward 
arguments  in  favour  of  it,  which 
were  irrefragable.  The  Bishop  of 
Winchester  likewise  advocated  it, 
but  did  not  vote.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  stated  that  he  had 


that  morning  received  a  communica- 
tion from  a  clerical  friend,  deprecat- 
ing his  support  of  the  "  execrable 
measure."  Lord  Salisbury  took  the 
lead  in  opposing  it,and  he  was  followed 
by  seven  of  the  bishops  and  ninety 
lay  peers.  The  plea  for  this  procedure 
was,  that,  "  in  any  measure  for  ad- 
mitting members  not  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  hold  offices  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  to  which 
they  are  not  now  eligible,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  by  law  proper  safe- 
guards for  the  maintenance  of  reli- 
gious instruction  and  worship,  and 
for  the  religious  character  of  the 
education  to  be  given."  But  the 
tests  which  now  exist,  and  which 
the  Bill  is  intended  to  abolish,  have 
not  been  successful  in  keeping  out 
men  from  important  posts  in  the 
teaching  body,  who  make  no  secret 
of  their  disbelief  in  Christianity,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  form  of  religion  which 
recognises  the  supernatural  element ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  no  tests  which 
the  select  Committee  can  devise  will 
be  more  effectual  in  giving  a  reli- 
gious character  to  the  education  of 
the  universities  than  the  present.  It 
is,  moreover,  certain  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  has  set  its  face 
against  all  tests,  will  expunge  any 
new  safeguards  invented  by  the 
Upper  House.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  reference  of  any  bill 
— more  especially  at  so  late  a  period 
of  the  session — ^to  a  select  Committee 
is  only  a  pretext  for  shelving  it 
for  the  year,  and,  perhaps,  conjec- 
ture is  not  much  at  fault  in  attribut- 
ing this  movement  of  Lord  Salisbury 
and  his  followers  to  this  motive.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  be  feared  that  we 
shall  have  to  wait  another  year  for  a 
measure  which  is  intended  to  redress 
the  injustice  committed  by  the  vin- 
dictive Parliament  of  Charles  11. ,  and 
to  restore  the  national  seats  of  learn- 
ing to  the  nation.  The  Bill  will  of 
course  be  introduced  again  next  year, 
and  it  will  unquestionably  be  of  a  more 
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sweeping  character  than  the  present, 
which  is  more  stringent  than  its 
predecessor.  The  next  Bill  will  be 
the  third  and  last  time  of  asking ; 
if  it  be  rejected,  backed  as  it  will  be 
by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  the  abo- 
lition of  all  tests  will  be  demanded 
in  a  tone  which  the  Lords  will  not 
venture  to  despise. 

Caste  in  India. — There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion that  the  strength  of  caste  pre- 
judices in  India  has  been  weakened 
under  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
and  the  refusal  of  the  railway  autho- 
rities to  appropriate  the  first-class 
carriages  exclusively  to  Brahmins ; 
but  the  following  circumstance  seems 
to  show  that  its  rules  are  still  held 
with  no  little  tenacity  in  some  sections 
of  the  community.  Dr.  Norman  Mac- 
leod  having  very  innocently  men- 
tioned in  Good  Words  that  certain 
enlightened  native  gentlemen  had 
partalcen  of  ice-creams  with  him  in 
the  house  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant  in 
Bombay,  the  attention  of  the  magnates 
of  the  caste  was  drawn  to  the  notice, 
and  one  of  the  delinquents,  Krishna 
Shastree — a  title  equivalent  to  that 
of  doctor  in  the  Shastors — ^was  sin- 
gled out  for  punishment.  "He  was 
condemned  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  the 
offence,  and  suspended  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  caste  till  it  was  paid.  He 
humbly  submitted  to  the  decree,  and 
was  restored  to  his  place.  Under  a 
Hindoo  prince,  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  expiate  his  transgres- 
sion by  swallowing  the  five  products 
of  the  cow.  As  it  is,  he  escaped 
with  a  fine,  which  of  course  went  to 
the  Brahmins,  who  have  power  to 
bind  and  loose  on  earth,  though,  ac- 
cording to  some  Hindoo  authorities, 
the  absolution  they  give  takes  effect 
only  in  heaven.  After  all,  when  the 
violation  of  the  rules  of  caste  comes 
to  entail  only  a  pecuniary  mulct,  we 
may  be  certain  that  they  are  losing 
their  vigour,  aud  this  is  exemplified 


by  the  increasing  number  of  the 
wealthy,  more  especially  in  Calcutta, 
who  are  found  to  infringe  the  dietary 
of  the  Shasters  without  rebuke,  and 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  cherry- 
brandy  with  perfect  impunity.  In 
fact,  a  rich  man  may  drive  a  coach- 
and-four  through  the  enactments  of 
the  Shasters  in  India  with  as  much 
ease  as  a  sharp  lawyer  can  drive  the 
team  through  an  Act  of  Parliament 
in  £n gland,  as  the  following  original 
anecdote  will  testify.  Some  years 
ago  a  Hindoo  gentleman  in  Cal- 
cutta, of  great  wealth,  high  posi- 
tion, and  commanding  influence — he 
has  been  dead  some  years — was  not 
only  in  the  habit  of  giving  enter- 
tainments to  his  European  friends, 
which  came  from  the  Gunter  of  Cal- 
cutta, and  not  from  the  hands  of  his 
orthodox  Brahmin  cook,  but  partook 
himself  of  the  forbidden  meats  and 
drinks ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  celebrated 
Poojahs  and  feasted  Brahmins.  He 
formed  the  determination  to  visit 
the  holy  city  of  Benares,  where  both 
his  opulence  and  his  latitudinari- 
anism  were  well  known.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  in  the  steajner 
he  took  his  place  at  the  cuddy-table, 
and  freely  partook  of  its  cheer,  both 
solid  and  liquid.  The  evening  be- 
fore the  vessel  reached  its  destina- 
tion, one  of  his  English  friends 
asked  him  how  he  could  venture 
into  the  holy  city  and  visit  its  sacred 
shrines  after  having  so  constantly 
violated  the  rules  of  caste.  "  To- 
morrow," he  replied,  "I  shall  be 
the  holiest  man  in  Benares;"  and, 
taking  him  into  his  cabin^  showed 
him  five  bags  piled  up  to  the  lip 
with  rupees.  The  next  morning  he 
came  out  of  his  cabin  in  sandals, 
and  arrayed  in  the  loose  yellow  gar- 
ment of  a  devotee.  Five  porters 
were  called  in,  and  one  of  the  bags 
was  placed  on  the  head  of  each,  and 
they  proceeded  in  a  file  before  him. 
through  the  narrow  streets  of  Be- 
nares.     They  stopped  first  at  the 
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most  celebrated  shrine,  when  one  of 
the  bags  was  poured  forth  at  the 
foot  of  the  idol,  and  the  devotee 
prostrated  himself  before  it  in  devout 
homage.  He  proceeded  in  the 
same  humble  attitude  to  other  re- 
nowned shrines,  and  made  the  same 
religious  obeisance  and  the  same  mu- 
nificent oblation.  The  fame  of  his 
liberality  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth 
in  the  city,  and  his  unexampled  piety 
became  the  theme  of  universal  ap- 


plause. His  expectation  was  fulfilled, 
and  he  was  regarded  as  the  holiest  man 
in  Benares.  The  gifts  to  the  shrines 
are  of  course  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  officiating  priesthood. 
Charity  to  Brahmins  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins ;  and  Hindooism,  re- 
versing the  maxim  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  pronounces  the  dogma 
that  there  is  nothing  easier  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven. 


^UtSllDHS  of  %  gaj. 

IV. 


ABOUT  THE   INCREASE  AND  NUMERICAL  STRENGTH   OF 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS  IN  ENGLAND. 


THE  policy  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  to  magnify 
itself,  the  arrogant  claims  and 
hopes  of  Rome,  and  the  progress 
of  Catholic  doctrine  and  ceremonies 
in  the  English  Church,  have  called 
special  attention  to  the  aims  and 
power  of  Catholicism  in  our  country. 
The  fact,  too,  that  while  the  tem- 
poral power  of  Romanism,  at  least,  is 
being  lost  in  all  Catholic  countries, 
and  is  decaying  in  Rome  itself,  the 
Pope  is  said  to  be  looking  specially 
to  Ireland  and  England  for  hope 
and  help,  and  popish  ritualists  are 
asserting  that  ''Rome  seems  to  be 
more  powerful  in  England  than  in. 
any  part  of  the  world,"  has  not 
tended  to  lessen  the  anxiety  felt  in 
some  quarters. 

Add  to  all  this  the  reiterated  as- 
sertion which  Rome  makee  of  her 
right  and  her  will  to  impose  her 
do^as  perforce,  the  large  amount 
of  independence  of  the  civil  power 
which  she  still  claims,  and  the 
declaration  of  the  Pope's  infalli- 


bility on  more  than  religious 
questions,  and  the  numerical  force 
of  the  papacy  in  England  becomes 
a  question  of  considerable  interest. 
Every  Roman  Catholic  bishop  at  his 
consecration  is  bound  by  an  oath 
'Ho  persecute  and  attach  all  heretics 
and  schismatics,  and  all  that  resist 
the  authority  of  Pius  IX."  Many 
English  Catholics  would  no  doubt 
disclaim  any  sympathy  with  this 
persecuting  spirit.  But  if  the 
Church  were  strong  enough  to  en- 
force their  purpose,  they  would  not 
be  able  to  resist  its  will,  especially 
now  that  the  Pope  is  declared  in- 
fallible. Thus  Archbishop  Manning 
speaks  for  the  Pope,  every  sentence 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
his  holiness  would  endorse,  in  fact 
has  said  in  other  words,  "You  say 
I  have  no  authority  over  the  Chris- 
tian world,  that  I  am  not  the  vicar 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  that  I  am 
not  the  supreme  interpreter  of  the 
Christian  faith.  I  am  all  these. 
You  tell  me  I  ought  to  submit  to 
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the  temporal  power,  that  I  am  the 
subject  of  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
from  him  I  ought  to  receive  iustruc- 
tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  I 
should  exercise  the  civil  power.  I 
say  I  am  liberated  firom  all  civil 
subjection,  that  my  Lord  made  me 
the  subject  of  no  one  on  earth, 
king  or  otherwise,  that  in  His  right 
I  am  sovereign.  I  acknowledge  no 
civil  superior,  I  am  the  subject  of 
no  prince  ;  and  I  claim  more  than 
this — I  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  and  director  of  the  con- 
sciences of  men^-of  the  peasant 
that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince 
that  sits  on  the  throne;  of  the 
household  that  lives  in  the  ghade 
of  privacy,  and  the  Legislature  that 
makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am 
the  sole,  last,  supreme  judge  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong."  By 
these  and  other  considerations,  there 
is  in  some  minds  a  fear  begotten 
for  the  future,  often  a  vague  feeling 
based  on  no  definite  conclusions  of 
the  subject.  On  one  hand  it  is 
supposed  that  Roman  Catholics  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  ere- 
long, England  may  again  be  brought 
under  the  power  of  the  persecuting 
Church;  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
declared  to  be  a  feeble  thing,  that 
will  die  out  in  the  days  of  light 
dawning  upon  us ;  while  some  who 
have  scarcely  formed  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  manifest  their  interest 
in  asking  questions  of  others.  It 
is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  try  and 
arrive  at  something  like  a  definite 
solution  of  the  two  following  con- 
clusions : — First,  taking  some  years 
past  into  the  account,  have  Boman 
Catholics  increased  in  England? 
Secondly,  what  is  their  numerical 
strength?  Exact  numbers  cannot 
of  course  be  obtained  in  any  pro- 
cess, but  the  population  and  mar- 
riages supplied  by  the  Registrar 
General  in  his  yearly  reports  will 
furnish  sufficient  data  for  reaching 
a  satisfactory  conclusion. 


It  is  assimied  (an  assumption  that 
probably  no  one  will  dispute),  that 
Roman  Catholics  marry  in  their  own 
places,  after  their  own  forms,  or  bo 
that  their  marriages  shall  be  re- 
turned as  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages. This  could  not  be  predi- 
cated of  Protestant  Nonconformists, 
who,  up  to  a  late  period,  were  mar- 
ried in  Episcopal  places,  and  who, 
by  the  power  of  custom,  received 
by  tradition  irovo.  their  fathers,  or 
some  other  influences,  still,  to  some 
extent,  adhere  to  the  practice.  But 
marriage  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  sacrament  to  be  per- 
formed in  prescribed  form  by 
priestly  hands,  without  which  the 
union  would  not  be  considered  a 
marriage,  but  a  concubinage. 

This  being  assumed,  our  problem 
will  stand  thus : — Given,  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  the  aggregate 
of  marriages,  and  the  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholic  marriages  for 
each  year  of  ten  years,  viz.,  firom 

1859  to  1868— wanted  to  know,  the 
absolute  and  comparative  increase 
of  Roman  Catholics,  if  any,  during 
those  years;  also,  what  was  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  at  the 
end  of  that  period.*  The  figures 
will  stand  thus : 

Whole  Ronum 

Population.       Number  of      Catholic 
Ifaxriages.    Marriages. 

1869  ...  19,746,000  ...  167,723  ...  7,756 

1860  ...  19,902,918  ...  170,156  ...  7,800 

1861  ...  20,119,496  ...  164,070  ...  7,783 

1862  ...  20,336,467  ...  164,030  ...  7,845 

1863  ...  20,554,137  ...  173,510  ...  8,095 

1864  ...  20,772,308  ...  180,387  ...  8,659 

1865  ...  20,990,946  ...  186,474  ...  8,742 

1866  ...  21,210,020  ...  187,776  ...  8,911 

1867  ...  21,429,508  ...  179,154  ...  7,918 

1868  ...  21,649,377  ...  176,962  ...  7,530 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  actual 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  mar- 
riages has  varied  considerably  in 
the  course  of  the  ten  years.  The 
number  in  1868  is  over  200  less 
than  in  the  first  year,  1859:  and 
nearly  1,400  less  than  in  1866,  but 

*  The  last  published  retoms  are  for  1868. 
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nearly  200  more  than  in  1862.  It 
does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  population  fluC' 
tuates  to  the  same  aegree  as  their 
marriages.  The  state  of  the  labour 
market,  the  price  of  food,  and  other 
circumstances  regulate,  to  some 
extent,  the  number  of  marriages  in 
any  given  years.  And  though  the 
proportions  may  not  be  precisely 
the  same,  yet  Boman  Catho- 
lic marriages,  and  other  marri- 
ages, rise  and  fall  together.  The 
comparative  view,  as  under,  will 
mocufy  the  fluctuations  of  the  actual 
numbers: — In  1859  the  proportion 
of  Boman  Catholic  marriages  to 
the  whole  of  the  marrriages  was 
as  1  in  21-6;  in  1860,  1  in  21*8: 
in  1861,  1  in  21-0;  in  1862,  1  in 
22-3;  in  1863,  1  in  21-4;  in  1864, 
1  in  20-8;  in  1865,  1  in  21.2;  in 
1866, 1  in  210  ;  in  1867,  1  in  22-6; 
in  1868,  1  in  23-5. 

From  this  relative  view  we  learn 
that  in  the  flrst  three  years  of  the 
ten,  there  was  a  sliffht  advance  in 
the  proportion  of  Boman  Catholic 
marriages.  In  1862  the  proportion 
receded,  and  the  number  of  Boman 
Catholic  marriages  decreased  from 
1  in  21-6  to  1  in  22*3.  In  the  next 
two  years  it  advanced,  and  in  1864 
stood  at  1  in  20-8 ;  from  which  there 
was  again  a  decrease,  till,  in  1868,  it 
had  fcdlen  to  1  in  23*5,  thelowestcom- 
parative  number  of  the  ten  years. 

There  is  yet  another  way  of  test- 
ing our  calculation.  The  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  nearly  two 
millions  in  the  ten  years ;  and,  in 
order  to  get  a  correct  view  we  must 
ascertain  what  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  Boman  Catholic  marriages, 
if  any,  compared  with  the  increase 
of  population.  The  proportion  for 
the  ten  years  stands  as  under  : — 

In  1859,  *0d9  ;  in  1860,  '039  ;  in 
1861,  -038  ;  in  1862,  -036  ;  in  1863, 
•039:  in  1864, -041;  in  1865,  -041; 
in  1866,  -042;  in  1867,  •036,-  in 
1868,  -034. 

Theremilt  is  here  generally  the 


same,  as  in  the  foregoing  calcula- 
tions :^A  decrease  from  1859  to 
1862,  an  advance  from  1862  to  1866, 
and  a  decline  to  1868.  The  per 
centage  is  *005  less  in  1868  than  in 
1859.  Upon  the  whole  we  And 
that  the  decrease  from  1866  has 
been  larger  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  ten  years,  the  decUne 
in  actual  numbers  being  from  8,911 
to  7,530  ;  the  proportion  with  other 
marriages  being  from  one  in  21*0 
to  one  in  23*5  ;  and  the  decline  in 
relation  to  the  advance  of  the 
population  being  from  a  percent- 
age of  '042  in  1866  to  034  in  1868. 
Moreover  the  number  of  Boman 
Catholic  marriages  is  decidedly  less 
in  the  last  year  than  in  the  first.  The 
actual  number  in  1859  was  7,756, 
in  1868  it  was  7,530.  As  compared 
with  other  marriages  in  the  first 
year  the  Boman  Catholic  marriages 
were  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  21  -6, 
in  the  last  year  as  one  in  23  5.  In 
comparison  with  the  population  the 
percentage  was  in  1859  .039,  and 
in  1868  *034. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  number  of  marriages  since  1868, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  there  has  been  any  increase 
since  that  tine.  There  have  no 
doubt  .been  converts  ft'om  the 
English  Church,  but  so  there  had 
been  before.  Ecclesiastical  build- 
ings have  probably  been  multi- 
plied in  the  last  two  years,  but 
the  increase  of  buildings  and  the 
increase  of  converts  are  two  things. 

To  thequestion,  then,  have  Boman 
Catholics  increased  of  late  years  in 
England?  the  answer  supplied  by 
these  figures  is,  that  during  the  ten 
years  from  1859  to  1868,  while 
there  were  some  fluctuations,  the 
number  upon  the  whole  declined, 
and  was  less  in  the  last  year  than 
in  the  first,  and  that  there  is  no 
proof  of  increase  in  the  two  years 
that  have  since  elapsed. 

Thus  far  our  inquiry  has  been 
confined  to  the  progress  of  Boman 
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Cattiolicifim.  There  is  a^  second 
question  of  considerable  interest, 
namely,  what  number  of  Boman 
Catholics  have  we  in  England  ?  By 
help  of  the  foregoing  figures  a  very 
near  approximatioi^may  be  reaohed| 
and  the  method  by  whidi  a  conclu- 
sion is  arrived  at  is  very  simple. 
We  have,  first,  to  divide  Uie  popu- 
lation by  the  whole  number  of 
marriages  of  all  classes ;  and 
secondly,  to  multiply  the  Boman 
Catholic  marriages  by  the  g^ven 
number  or  quotient,  and  we  have 
the  sum.  Thus,  the  population  as 
given  in  1868  was  21,649,377, 
which,  divided  by  the  marriages 
for  that  year,  gives  122*33,  or 
122i  of  the  population  to  one  mar- 
riage; for  the  sake  of  a  round 
number,  say  123.  In  other  words, 
for  every  marriage  there  were  of 
the  population  123  persons. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  find  the 
number  of  Eoman  Catholics  in 
England  for  that  year.  The  number 
of  their  marriages  was  7, 530, which, 
multiplied  by  123,  gives  a  Eomau 
Catholic  population  of  926,190. 
This  result  gives  them  a  double 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  de- 
crease in  their  marriages  from  1866 
is  larger  in  proportion  than  the 
decrease  in  other  marriages,  and 
we  have  multiplied  by  123  instead 
of  122i. 

Some  addition  has  to  be  made 
to  this  number  for  two  classes  of 
persons.  There  are  those  to  be 
accounted  for  who  have  gone  over 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
were  previously  married.  In  1866 
Archdeacon  Denison  said  that  from 
''  1842  no  less  than  500  clergymen 
had  joined  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  laity 
had  followed  their  example.'*  As- 
sume that  in  1868  the  number  had 
risen  to  600  and  that  600  persons 
other  than  clergymen,  all  previously 
married,  had  joined  that  Church, 
there  must  then  be  added  for  these 
conversionfi  2,400  persons.  A  larger 


allowance  must  be  made  for  {hose 
who  dioose  a  life  of  celibacy.  The 
writer  has  not  before  him  the  pre- 
sent number  of  nuns,  monks,  and 
ecclesiastics  who  are  unmarried. 
It  was  stated  in  1868  that  the  nuna 
in  Ijigland  numbered  from  7,000 
to  10,000.  An  allowance  of  30,000 
for  the  whole  will  be  a  very  liberal 
allowance,  and  will  be  concoderably 
in  excess  of  the  actual  number. 

The  numbers  will  then  stand 
thus:— 926,190-1-2,400,  and 30,000 
=958,590.  That  is,  in  the  year 
1868,  on  a  liberal  calculation,  not 
more  than  958,590  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  England,  or  4*42  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  and  which  is  0*38 
per  cent,  less  than  in  1859. 

It  is  patent  that  open,  avowed 
Romanism,  occupying  its  own  plat- 
form, is  not  making  headway  in 
our  country.  But  there  is  a  quarter 
from  whence  Rome  may  gather  a 
large  increase  to  her  numbers  and 
her  strength.  A  leavening  process 
is  going  on  in  the  English  Church, 
which  requires  the  serious  and 
zealous  attention  of  all  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  Protestantism  and 
liberties  of  England.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  with  all  their  multiplied 
appliances  and  zeal,  cannot  per- 
suade the  people  of  England  to  fp 
over  to  them,  but  the  Romanists  in 
the  English  Church  are  doing  their 
work  for  them.  Years  back  Car- 
dinal Wiseman  saw  this.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  to  read  their 
works  ^'  without  discovering  a  daily 
approach  to  our  Holy  Church,  both 
in  doctrine  and  affectionate  feel- 
ing/' How  they  can  do  this  work 
is  evident.  A  clergyman,  more  <Nr 
less  a  RcHuanist,  is  appointed  to  the 
work  of  a  parish,  and  appears 
amongst  them  as  their  Protestant 
teacher.  And  while  some  of  the 
people  may  be  displeased  at  the  in- 
novations made  of  ritual  and  do^ 
trine,  the  majority  of  them  remain 
in  their  accustomed  place,  and  ha 
has  the  opportunity  of  winning  the 
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ycmiig  and  the  imaginative  to  the 
adoption  of  his  views  and  practices ; 
whereasy  were  a  Roman  Catholic, 
priesty  ezemsing  his  own  name,  to 
open  a  chapel  in  that  parish  and 
officiate  there,  excepting  his  own 
people  he  would  obtain  no  wor- 
shippers. 

Here  is  the  place,  if  anywhere, 
of  Fh)testant  fear;  and  here  cer- 
tainly is  the  field  of  Protestant  zeal. 
Let  not  Englishmen  say,  "  This  is 
no   business  of   ours,   every  man 


should  have  liberty  to  preach  what 
he  likes  and  where  he  likes."  A 
great  truth,  no  doubt,  of  extensive 
application,  but  not  relevant  in  the 
case  before  us.  We  are  not  bound 
to  give  hereticcil  teachers  (nor  any 
teachers,  indeed)  the  use  of  national 
property,  to  appoint  them  state 
functionaries,  and  impose  them  on 
a  people  as  their  spiritual  teachers, 
and  thus  give  them  special  facili- 
ties for  preparing  them  for  the 
Church  of  Home. 


r.  lull's  Struions/ 


Fis  now  some  years  since  the  first 
volume  of  sermons,  by  Mr.  Hull 
was  offered  to  the  Christian  public. 
It  came  upon  that  public  as  a  sur- 
prise ;  a  pleasant  one  unquestionably, 
but  still  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
one,for  the  preacher  was  comparative- 
ly unknown.  During  his  lifetime  he 
had  published  nothing;  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him  knew  him 
to  be  a  man  of  a  remarkably  retiring 
disposition,  almost  morbidly  shunning 
publicity,  and,  moreover,  when  his 
sermons  appeared,  he  had  already 
done  his  earthly  work,  and  God 
had  called  him  home.  No  sooner 
had  the  volume  appeared,  however, 
than  it  took  its  position,  leaping, 
80  to  speak,  rather  than  gradually 
working  its  way  into  a  singularly 
high  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
thoughtfully  devout.  The  most 
reliable  organs  of  literary  opinion 
agreed  with  the  religious  press 
in  giving  it  high  and  absolutely 
unqualified  praise.  We  do  not 
remember  a  book  of  the  same 
kind  about  which  critics  seem  to 
have  been  so  unanimous  in  a  com- 
mendation which  had  no  drawbacks 
and  no  modification.      By  one  the 


sermons  were  characterised  as  being 
*'  In  an  especial  degree  thoughtful 
and  original;  "  another  said  that, 
"  while  there  is  much  independence 
of  mind,  the  same  calm,  assured 
faith  in  the  great  gospel  verities 
runs  through  every  part  of  the  ser- 
mons ; "  a  third  said  that  the  volume 
would  "  be  placed  by  the  thoughtful 
and  devout  upon  the  shelf  of  their 
choicest  devotional  authors ;  "  and 
so  on  through  a  long  train  of  con- 
current testimony.  Sermon  litera- 
ture, as  a  rule,  is  supposed  to  be  at 
a  discount,  and  the  attention  it  re- 
ceives is  commonly  leavened  with 
disparagement.  Hence  the  unani- 
mous approval  accorded  to  Mr.  Hull's 
volume  was  a  guarantee  of  its 
worth.  The  first  edition  was 
private,  but  was  soon  exhausted, 
though  it  was  comparatively  large. 
The  second  edition  was  speedily  ex- 
hausted, and  then  a  third,  and  we 
believe  there  is  still  abundant  room 
for  a  fourth. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the 
editor  of  the  first  volume  has  felt 
warranted  and  encouraged  to  give 
us  a  second  series  of  sermons.  In  a 
short  preface,  he  tells  us  that  this 


•  Sermons  preached  at  Kinfj'a  Lynn.     By  the  late  Rev.  E.  L.  Hull,  B. A.      Second 
serioe.    London:  Niabet  &  Co. 
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series,  like  the  first,  indeed,  has  been 
procured  from  a  number  of  almost 
illegible  manuscripts.  Mr.  Hull's 
habit  was  to  write  the  greater  part 
of  his  sermons,  but  as  he  never  used 
the  MSS.  in  the  pulpit,  the  notes 
were  not  intended  to  meet  any  eye 
but  his  own.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, we  think  the  editor's  work 
has  been  exceedingly  well  done. 
Everywhere  it  bears  the  marks  of 
painstaking  patience  such  as  we 
should  not  have  seen  if  it  had  not 
been  with  him  a  labour  of  love. 

The  present  volume  is  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  former 
one.  The  subjects  of  the  sermons 
mostly  relate  to  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  the  Christian  life  and 
thought.  They  are  not  dogmatic  or 
controversial,  but  experimental  and 
contemplative.  To  any  who  might 
object,  however,  that  they  do  not 
contain  a  sufficient  measure  of  di- 
dactic teaching,  we  would  observe 
that  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel 
are  contained  in  them,  in  solution, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  this  is  so 
throughout.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that  they  are  addressed 
to  Christians,  and  to  Christians  who 
are  living  above  the  common  level 
of  life,  and  who,  consequently,  do 
not  require  to  be  constantly  re- 
minded of  first  principles.  Still,  the 
volume  does  contain  two  sermons  of 
a  distinctly  theological  character,  and 
on  a  subject  on  which  we  are  glad 
to  have  the  writer's  clear  and  unmis- 
takable utterances.  The  sermons 
are  on  "  The  Mission  of  the  Com- 
forter." What  scope  he  gives  to  the 
work  of  the  Divine  Spirit  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract : — 

"  For  their  (the  disciples')  work  in  the 
world,  it  was  needful  that  Christ  should 
depart  ere  the  Spirit  came.  They  were  to 
stand  out  in  that  age  as  proclaimers  of  the 
truth  of  Chriat,  hy  which  men  should  be 
bom  anew;  and  the  grand  aid  —  that 
without  which  their  proclamation  must 
otherwise  be  powerless — was  to  be  the  in- 


visible influence  of  the  Comforter.  But 
Christ  dead  as  the  sacrifice  for  sin,  Christ 
risen  as  the  Justifier,  Christ  reigning  as 
the  Lord  of  men,  was  the  truth  they  had 
to  tell.  Unless,  then,  He  had  suffered  and 
risen,  to  be  seen  no  more,  the  truth  which 
the  Spirit  was  to  bring  home  to  the  world's 
heart  had  no  reality.  And  here,  again, 
Christ,  the  truth,  must  depart  before  the 
Spirit  could  be  given.  In  both  these 
reasons,  therefore,  for  the  Sa\'iour*8  de- 
parture, we  find  the  principle  on  which  the 
mission  of  the  Comfoi'tcr  is  founded.  The 
supreme  purpose  of  His  advent  was  to 
reveal  tho  truth  of  the  dead,  risen,  living 
Christ.  I  do  not  say  that  the  spirit  does 
no  more  than  this.  On  the  testimony  of 
this  book,  I  believe  that  He  kindles  the 
inspiration  of  genius,  and  awakens  in  the 
gifted  souls  of  the  world  the  ^'isions  of 
truth,  and  beauty,  and  law.  I  believe  that 
He  broods  over  heathendom,  and  raises 
there  those  dim,  wild  longings  after  a 
higher  truth  which  have  existed  in  tho 
hearts  of  men  who  have  never  heard  the 
name  of  Jesus.  But  His  greatest  work  is 
to  reveal  the  Christ ;  to  perpetuate  through 
the  ages  the  memory  of  the  Man  of  Naza- 
reth ;  to  tell  of  His  invisible  presence  as 
the  friend  of  the  sorrowing  and  the  sinful ; 
to  draw  aside  the  carnal  veil  that  hides 
the  power  of  His  mighty  death  as  the 
atonement  for  sin  ;  to  kindle  the  hope  of 
immortality  through  the  ascended  Son  of 
Man.  This  is  the  purpose  for  which  Ho 
came  in  tenfold  power  when  the  Saviour 
had  passed  into  the  heavens.*' 

The  teaching  of  this  extract  is 
clear  and  unmistakable.  Equally  so 
is  that  of  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Approaching  the  words  before  us  with 
this  principle,  you  will  observe  that  they 
express  three  convictions  which  the  Spirit 
creates  in  the  soul  by  His  revelation  of 
Christ, — sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment, 
or  the  conquest  and  overthrow  of  evil. 
Now  these  are  the  three  great  beliefs  that 
regenerate  man,  and  they  form  the  three 
stages  of  regeneration.  The  first  step  in 
the  Divine  life  is  the  sense  of  sin  ;  for 
until  man  is  conscious  of  his  own  dark- 
ness and  evil,  he  cannot  begin  to  rise. 
That  sense  is  excited  by  the  conviction 
of  the  heart's  unbelief  in  the  Christ  who 
died.  Then  the  sense  of  sin  must  pass 
into  the  belief  in  righteousness, — ^for  to 
know  our  evU  without  the  hope  of  justifi- 
cation causes  only  despair.  The  Spirit 
reveals  righteousness  in  the  Christ  who 
rose ;  and  from  this  twofold  revelation 
must  spring  tho  belief  that  evil  is  can- 
quered,    and  that   sin  shall  finally  pass 
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away ;  for  the  Spirit  reveals  its  overthrow 
in  the  Christ  who  lives  and  reigns.  Thus, 
to  know  sin,  righteousness,  judgment,  is 
to  rise  into  a  now  life  that  advances  to- 
wards the  purity  and  blessedness  of  heaven, 
and  by  tracing  the  process — ^by  showing 
how  the  Spirit  awakens  this  knowledge — we 
shall  illustrate  the  grandeur  of  the  mission 
of  the  Comforter." 

Another  sermon,  on  "  Spiritual 
life  a  Divine  inspiration,"  is  equally 
clear.  The  passage  it  expounds  is 
our  Lord's  declaration  to  Nicode- 
mus,  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,*'  &c.  From  it  the  preacher 
beautifully  and  forcibly  expands  two 
thoughts :  on  the  one  hand,  that  spi- 
ritual life  is  impossible  apart  from 
God*s  inspiration — as  the  wind  blows 
through  the  world,  so  God*s  spirit 
breathes  into  the  soul.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  this  inspiration 
enters  man  in  mystery — as  the  wind 
is  unseen  and  its  origin  undiscovered 
— ^its  path  leading  into  the  unknown 
spaces  of  heaven,  so  the  incoming 
of  the  Spirit  to  the  heart  is  a  mys- 
tery, we  only  know  that  lie  is 
there.  Wc  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  quote  the  passage  in  which 
the  first  of  these  thoughts  is  devel- 
oped, notwithstanding  the  length  of 
our  extract : — 

"  Spiritual  life  is  impossible  apart  from 
this  inspiration.  To  see  the  ground  for 
the  proof  of  this,  we  must  grasp  clearly  the 
sigmficance  of  the  phrase  'bom  of  the 
Spirit.'  This  is  given  us  in  the  contrast, 
'  that  which  is  bom  of  the  fledi  is  fle^ 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit.'  There  is  an  earthly,  selfi^  love 
in  the  natural  man  which  enthrals  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  present,  the  sensual, 
the  smful.  To  be  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  to 
have  a  Divine  love  created  witibun,  over- 
throwing the  tyranny  of  the  fleshly,  filling 
with  heavenly  hopes  and  aspirations,  rais- 
ing life  above  the  natural  downward  ten- 
dencv  to  a  life  whose  whole  world  is  God 
and  {>od's  heaven.  Now  mark,  that  spi- 
ritual life  is  an  elevation  above  the  natural 
will,  above  the  natural  inclination  and 
tendency  ;  and  this  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  direct  inspiration  of  the  Smrit  of 
Uod ;  for  man  cannot,  by  mere  effort  of 
his  own,  raise  himself  above  the  natural 
life.    Let  him  struggle  as  he  will,  he  is 


still  within  the  circle  of  his  own  self,  and 
can  never  rise  out  of  it.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  mightiest  endeavours  men  have 
made.  They  have  tried  it  in  torturing  the 
body,  in  keeping  down  by  fasting  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  in  renouncing  all  the  dearest 
relationships  of  life  as  carnal,  in  passing 
years  in  chosen  poverty  and  misery  ;  and, 
after  all,  they  have  been  still  in  the  sphere 
of  self ;  all  they  have  done  has  been  merely 
a  self -culture,  and  does  not  rise  one  hair's- 
breadth  above  the  natural  life,  because  it 
is  not  elevated  by  the  entrance  of  God  into 
the  soul ;  or,  to  use  a  modem  illustration, 
try  to  change  a  man's  character.  Take  a 
man  who  is  engrossed  in  the  things  of  the 
world,  whose  ideas  are  narrowed  by  the 
horizon  of  the  present,  whose  motives  are 
selfish,  who  measures  all  things  by  a  com- 
mercial standard ;  will  you  try  to  convince 
him  by  reasoning  that  his  course  is  a 
wrong  one  ?  Perhaps  your  logic  is  success- 
ful, and  he  admits  it ;  after  all,  you  have 
carried  but  two  outworks  of  his  intellect, 
while  his  deeper  nature  is  left  untouched. 
Will  you  point  out  his  moral  degrada- 
tion, as  compared  to  what  he  ought  to  be, 
and  might  be  r'  lie  may  be  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  too,  but  he  will  probably  hate 
vou  for  the  truth  you  have  told  him. 
Will  you  appeal  to  ms  interest — ^will  you 
tell  lum  of  the  miseries  of  sinfulness  and 
the  blessedness  of  holiness,  the  wretched- 
ness of  the  lost  and  the  glory  of  heaven  ? 
Suppose  you  succeed  in  convmcing  him — 
have  you  really  elevated  his  nature  ?  No ; 
he  may  be  intensely  selfish  still;  or,  to 
employ  another  illustration,  men  ordinarily 
feel  that  they  can  do  no  ^^reat  and  noblo 
deeds  imtil  they  are  raised  above  the 
natural  level  of  life  by  a  spirit  possessing 
them  and  raising  them  above  themselves. 
This  is  the  great  feature  of  all  genius  in 
thought  and  action.  The  poet  must  be 
inspired  by  a  mighty  emotion  if,  his  words 
are  to  sway  men's  hearts,  llie  painter 
must  catch  tifie  hidden  harmony  and  wonder 
of  nature  if  his  works  are  to  be  really 
artistic;  and  the  statesman  must  appre- 
hend that  which  is  divinest  and  noblest  in 
the  national  life,  and  be  inspired  by  that 
before  he  can  become  worthy  of  the  name. 
So  in  Christian  life.  It  must  be  the  result 
of  God's  inspiration,  or  our  efforts  will  be 
vain.  His  Spirit  must  enter  us,  or  our  own 
endeavours  wtJX  never  raise  us.  It  is  when 
before  the  cross  of  Christ  we  lose  all 
thought  of  self  in  the  greatness  of  that 
Divine  agony  for  sin,  and  the  love  which 
inspired  that  sacrifice,  that  we  begin  to  rise 
above  ourselves.  It  is  then  that  onr 
human  wills  become  subdued,  and  our  evil 
hearts  broken.  It  is  then,  when  touched 
by  the  &xe  of  that  Divine  altar,  that  we  are 
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able  to  offer  tho  heavenly  sacrifice  of 
the  *lnroken  heart  and  contrite  spirit.' 
Therefore  the  actual  power  of  God  nnxst 
touch  VLB  ere  we  can  be  Spirit-bom.** 

The  length  of  our  extracts  obliges 
us  to  curtail  what  we  have  further 
to  say  about  this  volume.  The  ser- 
mons, as  they  were  preached,  were 
evidently  detached,  each  one  being 
complete  in  itself;  but  the  editor 
has  very  skilfuUy  given  them  some- 
thing like  sequence.  Thus,  several 
sermons  on  the  Christian  life  follow 
one  another  very  appropriately  and 
suggestively  ;  thus — Spiritual  life  a 
Divine  inspiration ;  The  Christian  idea 
of  life ;  The  great  hope  of  the  sons 
of  God,  and  its  influence  on  life ; 
Self-crucifixion  the  source  of  life ; 
The  strength  of  di\ine  joy ;  The 
fatherhood  of  God  in  the  Buffering 
of  life;  Christian  life  a  power  to 
resist  adverse  influences ;  The 
earthly  life  a  heavenly  training ; 
and  God's  'perpetual  providence  in 
life,  its  mystery  and  its  meaning. 
In  all  these,  as  in  the  rest,  the 
preacher  gives  proof  of  a  great 
faculty  of  introspection.  He  knew 
his  own  heart,  and  he  made  a  rare 
use  of  personal  conflicts,  doubts,  and 
trials,  as  well  as  of  the  grand  Gospel 


resources  for  all  of  them,  in  speaking 
sympathetically  and  helpfully  to 
other  hearts.  Hence  the  volume  is 
specially  one  for  those  who  seek  to 
realise  their  Christian  aspirations 
through  conflict  and  through  tears. 
His  aim  is,  as  he  almost  everywhere 
seems  to  intimate,  to  lead  struggling 
Christians  "  to  catch  gleams  of 
blessedness  ineffable,  and  feel  the 
divine  strength  perfecting  itself  in 
this  weakness."  How  far  he  is  like 
to  succeed,  we  leave  the  readers  of 
his  book  to  determine.  For  ourselves, 
we  put  it  side  by  side  with  Hun- 
tington's "  Christian  Believing  and 
Living,"  and  when  we  want  a  spiri- 
tual tonic,  we  take  down  one  or  the 
other  and  we  read,  with  the  open 
Bible  at  our  side. 

There  is  a  remarkable  combination 
of  pensiveness  and  earnestness  in  the 
\olume.  The  sermons  are  evidentlv 
those  of  a  man  who  felt  that  he  had 
not  long  to  live,  and  we  violate  no 
confidence  when  we  say  that  such 
was  his  imwavering  impression. 
He  is  gone,  but  to  many  of  us,  '*  he 
being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  through 
the  two  volumes  now  g^ven  to 
the  Church.  C.  B. 


Jvebicfos* 


Scenes  and  Incidents  in  the  Life  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  viewed  as  illus- 
trating the  Nature  and  Influence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  By 
Albekt  Ba.»nes.  London:  Printed 
and  published  by  Edward  Knight, 
90,  Bartholomew-close;  sold  by 
Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co.,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Wk  have  in  this  volume  a  series  of 
thoroughly  practical  and  instructiTe 


discourses,  which  we  are  very  glad  to 
welcome,  as  coming  from  tlie  pen  of 
the  well-known  commentator.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  refer  to  our 
author  for  originality  of  thought,  or 
modes  of  expression,  but  we  are  never 
disappointed  when  we  look  for  the 
results  of  extensive  reading,  combifled 
with  sound  thinking  and  good  prac- 
tical common  sense.  Mr.  Barnes  nev«r 
loses  sight  of  his  readers,  and  he  writes 
in  view  of  their  daily  wants,  tempta- 
tions, and  sins,  presenting  the  eyents 
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of  New  Testament  history  in  the  light 
of  present  times. 

This  yolume,  the  preface  tells  ub,  is 
intended  to  illustrate  some  of  the  doc- 
trines and  duties  of  Christianity,  and 
the  nature  of  its  influence  in  its  first 
contact  with  the  world,  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
aeents  employed  in  its  propagation. 
This  design  is  well  carried  out,  parti- 
cularly in  some  of  the  chapters.  The 
discourses  under  the  following  titles 
are  especially  worthy  of  notice :  *  *  Paul 
at  Athens,  or  Christianity  in  contact 
with  cultivated  mind;"  "Paul  at 
Corinth,  or  Christiani^  in  contact 
with  gaiety,  luxury,  and  refined  sen- 
suality;** **  Paul  at  Ephesus,  or  Chris- 
tianity in  contact  with  idolatry  and 
with  unlawful  gain;**  "Paul  before 
Felix,  or  Christianity  in  contact  with 
a  corrupt  heart;"  "  Paul  before  Festus, 
or  Christianity  in  contact  with  a  mind 
that  regards  religion  as  pertaining  to 
others,  and  to  questions  of  a  trivial 
nature.*'  We  have  also  read  chapter 
six  with  considerable  interest — "  Saul 
brought  to  Antioch,  or  buried  talent 
called  forth  to  its  appropriate  field  of 
labour.**  And  in  these  times  of  con- 
stant "  doing  "  when  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  we  are  required  to  keep 
pace  with  the  steam-engine  and  the 
telegraph,  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs  from  chapter  five, 
entitled,  "Besidence  of  Paul  in 
Arabia,  or  the  interval  between  the 
selection  of  a  profession  or  calling, 
and  the  entrance  on  its  active  duties.*' 
Eeferring  to  the  three  years  supposed 
to  have  oeen  spent  in  the  deserts  or 
towns  of  Arabia,  Mr.  Barnes  says  : 
"  It  might  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  life 
to  spend  so  man;^  years  in  the  mere 
work  of  preparation  for  fnture  life; 
and  doubtless  many  would  say  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  Saul  of  Tarsus, 
after  all  his  previous  training,  spent 
these  three  years  in  prayer,  or  medita- 
tion, or  study,  it  is  unaccountable  that 
BO  much  of  life  should  have  been  wasted 
when  the  world  was  perishing  for 
lack  of  the  Gh>snel  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach.  But  on  the  same 
principle,  also,  it  would  seem  unac- 
countable that,  by  the  arrangements 
of  Qod  himself,  so  much  time  should 
be  spent  in  helpless  infancy,  so  much 
in  childhood,  so  much  in  the  studies 


of  youth,  in  the  schools,  and  in  prac- 
tioe  of  the  mechanic  arts — one- third 
of  life,  even  when  life  reaches  its 
longest  allotted  limits,  —  ordinarily 
more  than  half  of  life, — often  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  exist- 
ence here  on  earth  thus  spent  in  mere 
preparation.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
tendency  in  these  times,  in  all  the 
professions  and  callings,  to  abridge  the 
period  of  training  for  the  future  work 
m  which  a  man  is  to  be  engaged.  So 
short  does  life  seem,  so  unprofitable 
appears  the  time  spent  in  preparation, 
so  vast  seems  the  work  to  be  done, 
that  they  who  are  to  engage  in  the 
active  duties  of  life  become  impatient 
and  restless,  and  leave  the  place  of 
preparation  only  half-fumished  for 
their  work.  Thus  it  is  often  difficult 
to  retain  youths  in  our  colleges  during 
the  time  usually  prescribed  for  an 
academic  course ;  thus  young  men, 
destined  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
pant  to  be  engaged  in  their  great 
work,  and  feel  as  if,  in  their  studies, 
they  were  wasting  time  that  might  be 
employed  in  winning  souls  to  the 
Saviour.*' 

"Yet  all  this  is  based  on  a  false 
principle,  and  a  false  view  of  life.  Ho 
does  not  accomplish  most  who  enters 
earliest  on  his  work,  but  he  who  is 
best  trained  and  prepared.  The  raw 
recruit  is  of  little  service  in  battle ;  the 
long,  and  minute,  and  tedious  process 
of  drilling  is  not  lost ;  but  all  the  time 
spent  in  that  is  a  g^n  when  the  battle 
comes.  The  contest  among  the  (Gre- 
cian wrestlers,  boxers,  racers,  lasted 
usually  but  a  few  moments— certainly 
not  beyond  a  few  hours — and  to  many 
the  long  previous  training  and  disci- 
pline might  seem  to  have  been  wasted, 
yet  to  one  who  should  have  acted  on 
that  principle,  the  contest  would  have 
ended  in  defeat,  and  the  crown  would 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  another. 
More  oy  far  was  accomplished  by  that 
previous  training  than  would  have 
been,  or  could  have  been,  without  it. 
So  it  is  in  the  battle,  the  race,  the 
struggle,  the  conflict  of  human  life. 
He  does  most  who  is  best  prepared ; 
he  usually  carries  away  the  palm  who 
has  given  himself  to  the  most  thorough 
discipline." 

Since  Messrs.  Conybeare's  and  How- 
son's  work  on  "  The  Life  and  Epistles 
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of  St.  Paul,"  we  have  boen  suppliod 
with  many  books  on  that  subject. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  made  good  use  of  these 
authors  in  his  volume,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  frequent  references  made  to 
them.  If  *'  this  work  does  not  aspire 
to  be  a  biography,"  it  helps  us  greatly 
to  underst^d  the  apostle's  life  better, 
as  it  presents  his  difficulties  in  the 
light  of  our  own. 

Mandbook  to  the  Orammar  of  the 
Oreek  Testament:  together  with 
a  complete  Vocabulary,  Ac.  Lon- 
don :  The  Religious  Tract  Society. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  Oreek  Tes- 
tament is  of  incalculable  advantage 
none  will  deny ;  and,  notwithstanding 
various  difficulties  of  a  somewhat  for- 
midable nature,  it  is  by  no  means  so 
impossible  of  attainment  as  is  often 
thought.  It  ought,  in  fact,  to  be 
much  more  general  among  intelligent 
Christian  people  than  it  is.  The  pre- 
sent volume  IS  intended  specially  for 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  a  regular 
classical  training,  but  who  are  yet 
desirous  of  understanding  the  New 
Testament  in  its  original  tongue ;  for 
those  also  who  have  made  some  pro- 
gress in  classical  studies,  but  wish  to 
devote  their  chief  attention  to  the 
Greek  of  Scripture,  which,  for  most 
puiposes,  is  '^  a  language  complete  in 
itself."  The  author  of  the  volume  is 
the  Eev.  S.  G.  Green,  of  Eawdon  Col- 
lege, whose  name  is  an  ample  guarantee 
for  breadth  and  accuracy  of  scholar- 
ship, presented  in  the  clearest  and 
most  effective  style.  A  more  pleasant 
instructor  than  Mr.  Green  it  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts 
— a  Grammar,  an  Examination  of  the 
chief  New  Testament  Synonyms,  and 
a  Yocabulary.  The  Grammar  ranges 
oyer  the  whole  subject,  from  the 
simplest  elements  of  orthography  to 
the  most  complicated  rules  of  Syntax, 
leaving  no  point  of  importance  un- 
touched. The  chapter  on  the  Article 
is  worthy  of  special  attention,  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  it  treats 
a  difficult  and  controverted  matter. 
The  Synonyms  are  delicately  and 
tersely  distinguished,  and  the  Yoca- 
bulary enables  the  student  to  see  at  a 


glanco  the  original  and  secondary 
meanings  of  eveiy  word. 

Groat  labour  has  also  been  expended 
on  the  Analytical  Table  of  Contents 
(which  will  prove  a  most  invaluable 
help)  and  on  the  Indices. 

By  ministers  and  students  the  book 
will  be  highly  prized.  It  will  become 
not  simply  a  standard  authority,  but 
a  constant  companion.  Winer  is,  of 
course,  more  profound  and  compre- 
hensive, and  will  be  always  indis- 
pensable to  advanced  critics ;  but  Mr. 
Green's  "Handbook,"  intended  for 
other  readers,  is  unquestionably  the 
best  of  its  class. 

A  New  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Bible.  By  E.  P.  Barrows, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture, New  York.  The  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

This  is  one  of  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  religious  literature  for 
which  the  Tract  Society  has  so  fre- 
quently of  late  laid  us  under  great 
obligation.  It  contains  a  concise  view 
of  the  evidences  of  revealed  religion ; 
a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  a  just  interpretation  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  must  be  based ;  and 
also  such  a  notice  of  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  may 
suffice  for  their  profitable  and  intelli- 
gent study.  The  sketch  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Jesus,  as  affording  a  proof  of 
the  consistency  and  credibility  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  is  especially  mterest- 
ing  and  beautiful. 

3^  Sinlesmess  of  Jesus :  An  Eti- 
dence  for  Christianity.  By  Carl 
XJlliiak,  D.D.  Translated  from 
the  Seventh  Altered  and  Enlarged 
Edition  by  Sophia  Taylor. 
Edinburgh:  T.& T.Clark.    1870. 

Dr.  Ullman's  great  work  on  "  The 
Sinlessness  of  Jesus"  is  so  well  known, 
and  has  exerted  so  powerful  an  in- 
fluence on  contemporary  religious 
thought,  that  any  commendation  wo 
can  give  it  is  superfluous.  The  pre- 
sent edition  has,  however,  a  character 
of  its  own,  much  of  it  having  been 
laboriously  re-written,  a  great  part 
also  being  entirely  new. 
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There  is  no  book  wHcli  illustrates 
more  beautifully  and  impressively  the 
generally  recognised  principle  that 
Christ  nimself  is  Christianity.  The 
writer  has  meditated  on  his  theme 
lon^  and  profoundly,  and  is  master  of 
all  its  details.  Under  the  necessities 
created  by  modem  scepticism,  he  has 
submitted  the  historical  representa- 
tions of  Christ  to  a  minute  and  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  proved  that,  on  moral 
and  philosophical  grounds  alike,  we 
must  receive  Him  as  the  absolutely 
sinless  and  perfect  One.  The  chapters 
on  the  Temptation,  on  the  Person  of 
Christ,  and  on  His  relation  to  man- 
kind are  worth  many  times  the  price 
of  the  whole  volume. 

A  Dictionary  and  Concordance  of 
the  Names  of  Persons  and  Places ^ 
and  of  some  of  the  more  Remark- 
able Terms  which  occur  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  Compiled  by  WiL- 
LiAJC  Hendebson,  M.D.  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

This  is  a  complete  concordance 
of  the  proper  names  that  occur  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  "When 
the  same  names  are  found  in  the 
English  version  to  designate  persons 
or  places  whose  names  in  the  original 
consist  of  different  letters,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  different  persons  or  places,  their 
distinction  is  diily  indicated.  It  is  a 
dictionary  as  well  as  a  concordance. 
There  is  also  an  appendix,  in  which 
are  found  the  passages  relating  to 
weights,  measures,  or  coins,  with  their 
appropriate  value.  The  book  will  be 
found  of  great  value  by  Sunday-school 
teachers  and  students  of  the  Word  of 
God  generally. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Oreek  Text  of 
the  JEpistle  of  Paul  to  the  Oala- 
tians.  By  John  Eadie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  and  Exegesis  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  T. 
T.  and  Clark. 

We  regret  that  this  volume  has  been 
so  long  unnoticed.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  commentaries  on  this  difficult 
epistle  that  we  have  seen.    It  contains 


many  lengthened  illustrations  and  dis- 
cussions on  important  points  referred 
to  in  the  epistles.  The  writer's  **  one 
aim  has  been  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
through  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
words."  A  noble  aim,  in  which  the 
author  has  not  been  unsuccessful. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Krummacher  : 
an  Autobiography,  Edited  by  his 
daughter.  Translated  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Easton,  A.M,  With  a 
Preface  by  Rev.  Professor  Caikns, 
D,D.,  of  Berwick.  T.  and  T. 
Clark. 

This  memoir,  or  rather  autobiography, 
scarcely  needs  an  introduction  &om  us. 
It  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  as  popular  in 
its  English  as  in  its  German  form. 
To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  his  writings — ^and  who  is  not  ? — 
this  insight  into  the  inner  Hfe  and  his- 
tory of  Dr.  Krummacher  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcome.  It  will  give  them 
pleasure  to  linger  with  him  amid  his 
successive  scenes  of  labour,  and  to  be 
introduced  by  him  to  the  most  emi- 
nent scholars  and  divines  that  have 
adorned  Grermany  during  the  present 
century.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  of  this  volume  are  its  full  and 
lively  descriptions  of  Rhenish  Chris- 
tianity, the  glimpses  it  affords  of  the 
moral  state  of  Berlin,  and  its  notices 
of  the  leaders  of  the  various  schools  in 
the  Church  of  Prussia. 

Lectures  on  the  First  and  Second 
Epistles  of  Peter.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Lillie,  D  D.,  late  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  King- 
ston, N.Y.,  author  of  "  Lectures 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the 
Thessalonians,"  &c.  With  an 
introduction  by  Phillip  Schaff; 
D.D.  London:  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.     1870. 

Afteb  reading  these  lectures,  we 
heartily  assent  to  the  high  encomium 
which  Dr.  Schaff  pronounces  upon 
them  in  his  introduction.  Their 
lamented  author  was  not  only  a 
diligent  pastor,  but  an  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  student,  devoting  himself 
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yeiy  largely  to  the  critical  and  exe- 

SiUcBl  study  of  the  New  Testament. 
e  is  already  favourably  known  by 
the  work  mentioned  in  the  title-page, 
and  by  several  others  of  equal  worth. 
The  present  lectures  were  left  at  his 
death  carefully  prepared  for  the  press. 
As  expositions  they  aro  characterised 
by  clearness  and  depth  of  spiritual 
insight,  thoroughness  of  research,  and 
unflinching  fidelity  to  the  truth  of  God. 
They  are  replete  with  solid  instruction, 
and  clear  away  various  difficulties 
which  all  readers  of  the  Epistles  have 
felt.  We  regard  the  volume  as  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  exegetico- 
expository  literature,  and  share  the 
editor*s  expectation  that  it  will  "re- 
commend, while  it  exemplifies,  the 
systematic  exposition  of  Scripture  as 
at  once  the  most  edifying  and  most 
permanently  attractive  form  of  pulpit 
ministration." 

Sermons,  By  Hekry  Waed  Bee- 
ches. Selected  from  published 
and  unpublished  discourses,  and 
revised  by  the  author.  London : 
Sampson,  Low,  Son  and  Marston, 
188,  Fleet-street.     1870. 

Thebe  are  various  volumes  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  recent  sermons  before  the 
public,  all  of  which  are  commanding 
an  extensive  circulation,  but  this  is  in 
every  way  the  ablest  and  best.  It  has 
been  issued  under  Mr.  Beecher's  im- 
mediate sanction,  in  answer  to  the 
urgent  and  persistent  desire  of  his 
friends,  and  offers  "  an  authoritative 
statement  of  the  views  he  has  main- 
tained and  the  methods  he  has  em- 
ployed for  their  presentation."  The 
sermons,  which  are  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, take  up  an  immense  variety  of 
subjects.  The  vast  area  of  truth  over 
which  Mr.  Beecher's  mind  ranges,  the 
ease  with  which  he  grasps  every  object 


of  his  thought,  his  iaeight  into  the 
deeper  and  more  intzicate  problems  of 
life,  and,  above  all,  the  imfailing  fer- 
tility of  his  illustrative  x>owers,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  astonishment  and  admira> 
tion.  With  a  living  futh  in  Christ,  as 
the  manifested  God  and  Bedeemer, 
with  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  he  fearlessly  takes  up 
every  question  that  comes  m  his  way, 
resolved  to  show  that  the  Gospel  is 
concerned  with  all  that  is  in  man,  and 
is  the  necessary  complement  of  our 
nature.  In  his  esteem,  Christ  is  the 
test  and  measure  of  all  things,  and  all 
things,  directly  or  indirectly,  point  to 
Christ. 

There  are,  to  our  knowledge,  no 
other  sermons  which  present  so  mar- 
vellous a  combination  of  the  highest 
intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities. 
One  secret  of  their  power  is  the 
author's  intense  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm in  his  work — ^his  ministry  is 
his  life.  To  some  of  his  positions  we 
demur,  but  what  book  can  we  fully 
endorse  save  one  ?  We  greatly  prize 
the  sermons  on  preachmg,  on  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  others  addi'essed 
to  the  scepticism  of  the  a^e,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  du^ctly  con- 
cerned with  our  Christian  experience. 
**  The  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden  "  is  a 
magnificent  poem  in  prose,  and  reads 
like  a  strain  of  impassioned  music. 

The  prayers  appended  to  some  of  the 
sermons  must  have  interpreted  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  every 
devout  worshipper,  and  have  uplifted 
the  spirit  to  its  Gk)d. 

Wo  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  the 
same  sermons  were  published  some 
time  since  in  America  at  the  cost  of  a 
guinea.  The  present  edition  can  be 
obtained  for  considerably  less  than 
half  that  price  (8s.  6d.)  It  is  there- 
fore most  welcome,  and  deserves  to  be 
widely  known. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazike. 


Sib, — In  an  essay  on  the  Bcmtism  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  Dr.  W.  Landels, 
in  your  April  number,  the  following 
passage  invites  remark : — 

**  The  sound  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind  which  came  from  heaven,  and 
filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting,  fitly  symbolises  the 
powerful  and  mysterious  nature  of  the 
Spirit's  work.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween them  is  fui'ther  indicated  by 
the  fact  of  the  same  word  being  used 
for  both.  And  our  Saviour  himself 
expressly  recognises  it  when  He  says, 
*  The  wmd  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh 
and  whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one 
that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  ** 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  state- 
ment that,  in  the  Pentecostal  visitation, 
the  same  word  is  used  for  wind  and 
spirit  must  be  based  upon  some  Greek 
version  of  which  I  am  totally  igno- 
rant. Will  Dr.  Landels  favour  us  with 
his  authority,  rii/oj;  and  ni/fO^omay 
be  cognate  words,  but  certainly  they 
are  not  the  same. 

"We  are    next    assured    that 


our 


Saviour  recognises  it,"  that  is,  recog- 
nises the  resemblance.  But  how,  I 
would  ask,  can  He  be  said  to  recognise 
that  which  has  not  yet  been  esta- 
blished ? 

But  thirdly,  where  does  this  re- 
cognition occur  ?  It  will  be  answered, 
In  the  conversation  with  Nicodomus ; 
in  which,  for  my  part,  I  can  discover 
no  sort  of  comparison  or  resemblance 
set  up  as  between  the  action  of  the 
wind  and  that  of  the  Spiiit,  but  merely 
a  resemblance  between  parent  and 
offspring.  But  accepting,  for  the 
nonce,  our  English  version  of  John 
iii.  8.,  the  attributes  of  the  wind  are 
there  said  to  resemble — not  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Spirit,  no,  nor  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Spirit's  offspring;  but 
they  are  said  to  resemble  the  Spirit's 


offspring  itself,  whatsoever  this  may 
mean.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  Greek, 
reading  the  passage  for  the  first  time 
in  its  native  garb,  would  gather  from 
it  any  such  idea. 

The  object  of  that  pregnant  dis- 
course in  the  opening  verses  of  John's 
3rd  chapter,  is  to  show  that  like  pro- 
duces Hke,  that  Nature  can  never  rise 
above  her  own  level,  and  that  Spirit 
alone  can  generate  spirit;  in  other 
words,  that  in  all  cases,  as  is  the  parent 
so  is  the  child ;  the  offspring  of  Nature 
being  essentially  natural,  and  the  off- 
spring of  the  Spirit  essentially  spiritual. 
If,  therefore,  you  will  have  **  wind  "  at 
the  commencement  of  the  8th  verse, 
you  must,  in  consistent  accordance 
with  the  theory  in  hand,  conclude  it 
with  "wind,"  and  say,  "As  is  the 
wind,  so  is  everyone  that  is  born  of  the 
wind." 

But  what  right  have  we,  or  any 
other  translators  (and  I  admit  they 
are  legion^  to  take  the  key-word  of  a 
discourse  like  the  present,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  argument  to  change  it 
into  something  else  ?  On  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  word  "  Spirit,"  with  the 
definite  or  personifying  article  before 
it,  to  bo  abruptly  dropped,  and  an  in- 
definite thing,  **  wind  "  substituted  for 
it  ?  If  the  newly-appointed  revisers 
of  the  authorised  version  will  furnish 
a  sufficient  reason,  it  will  be  more 
than  I  have  ever  yet  discovered. 

In  order  to  cover  the  transition,  in 
our  authorised  version,  "breathe"  is 
changed  into  "blow,"  and  "voice" 
into  "sound;"  though  indeed  this 
latter  word  might  have  suggested  that 
something  was  wrong.  Had  the  in- 
tention in  this  place  been  to  make 
allusion  to  the  mere  inarticulate  noise 
produced  by  wind,  "Echos"  (echo) 
would  have  been  used;  wneresis 
"  Phone,"  the  word  actually  employed, 
always  means  an  intelligent  voice. 
The    distinction    between    the    two 
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phrases  may  be  seen  in  a  verse  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  they 
stand  side  by  side,  viz.,  '*  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  and  the  voice  of  words/* 

It  is  not  of  course  denied  that  in  the 
septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, spirit  and  wind  are  occasionally 
interchangeable;  but  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  if 
we  except  the  two  passages,  John 
xi.  33,  and  James  ii.  26,  where  possibly 
"breathe"    or    *' breathing"    might 


take  the  place  of  *  *  Spirit. "  Whenever 
vdnd  or  winds  are  unmistakably 
spoken  of  either  in  our  Lord's  dis- 
courses or  in  narrative,  there,  it  is 
well  known,  distinctly  different  words 
are  employed.  All  resemblances,  there- 
fore,  elabNorated  out  of  John  iii.  8,  I 
cannot  but  hold  to  be  unedifying  and 
vain,  because  built  upon  a  false  founda- 
tion. 

James  Waylex. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 


Dear  Sir, — In  the  Baptist  Maga- 
zine for  this  month,  you  insert  trans- 
lations, by  Mr.  Ellis,  of  hymns  sun§ 
in  the  streets  of  Calcutta  by  Bengali 
Christians.  At  the  recent  opening  of 
the  new  place  of  worship  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj,  the  Brahmists  in  like 
manner  walked  in  procession  through 
the  city,  singing  a  hymn.  Your  readers 
may  bo  interested  in  a  translation  of  it, 
so  as  to  compare  it  with  the  Christian 
h3rmns. 

Brethren,  with  open  heart,  call  ye  upon 

the  Friend  of  the  poor, 
No  longer  forget  that  good  Friend 
By  whose  mercy  you  live. 
Forsake  the  sleep  of  delusion,  and  look  up ; 
Through  the   Father's  pity,  how  many 
sinners  have  found  life ! 
Delay  no  longer. 
Such  a  day  will  not  come  again ; 
Come  and  cast  yourselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  One. 

Arise !  behold !  O  ye  dwellers  in  India, 
Light  dawns  upon  the  world, 
The  pure  rays  of  the  Brahmo  faith  shine 

forth! 
The  Losing  One's  kingdom  of  love  is  at 
hand. 

Quickly  come,  come, 
The  time  is  passing  away ; 
Look  upon  the  Lovmg  One,  and  your  soul 
will  be  refreshed. 

If  in  this  life  of  sin  you  seek  salvation. 
In  your  distress  call  upon  the  n^gc  of  the 
poor, 


He  is  the  helper  of  the  helpless,  the 
Sanctifier  of  the  fallen, 

The  life  of  His  worshippers,  the  De- 
stroyer of  e\'il ; 
Ho  reveals  Himself  to  the  distressed  soul 

of  the  sinner  who  calls  on  Him. 

Praising  the  name  of  the  Merciful  One,  let 
us  ^o  the  abode  of  joy. 

In  this  world,  except  the  name  of  the  Mer- 
ciful One,  what  wealth  is  there  '^ 

Through   the  virtue  of   His  name,   lovo 
springs  up  in  the  heart  of  stone. 

Ye  know  not  how  great  the  glory  of  that 
name! 

Pray  to  Ood^ast  yourselves  at  His 
feet. 

Thus  shall  ye  find  eternal  peace,  eternal 
wealth. 

Thus  your  heart  will  be  pure,  your  life  not 

in  vain ;  ye  will  find  holiness — 
By  the  mercy  of  the  Father,  you  will  find 

new  life ! 

"We  beseech  you — we  cling  to  your 
feet — hear,  O  brethren : 

While  time  remains,  flee  ye  for  refuge 
To  the  feet  of  the  Merciful  Father,  "the 

Giver  of  salvation. 

How  different  this  doctrine  of  mercy 
without  justice,  pardon  witiiout  Christ, 
which  has  been  so  often  ''tried  and 
found  wanting,"  from  the  full  faith  in 
an  atoning,  risen  Saviour  expressed  in 
the  Christian  hymns. 


Yours,  &c., 


G.  H.  E. 


THE    MISSIONARY    HERALD. 


Our  African  Mission. 

rB  first  station  occupied  on  the  Oameroons  Biyer  was  at  King 
A.'  Kwa's  Town.  No  European  had  erer  settled  among  the  tribes 
of  the  Cameroons  till  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saker,  about  twenty  years  ago,  came 
to  them  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel.  The  missionaiy's  first  home 
was  a  native  hut,  without  windows,  built  of  split  bamboo,  and  thatched 
with  twisted  palm-leaf.  Health  required  an  improved  dwelling,  as  well 
as  the  conduct  of  the  work  itself.  Mr.  Saker's  first  attempt  at  building 
was  a  framed  timber  house,  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  it,  he  had  to 
instruct  the  natives  to  use  the  chisel  and  the  saw.  By-and-bye,  when  it 
was  found  possible  to  make  bricks,  this  art  also  he  taught  them,  and  by 
slow  degrees  he  has  succeeded  in  building  of  brick  a  large,  well-constructed 
Mission-house,  a  chapel,  and  a  school-house ;  all  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  roof  excepted,  are  now  safe  against  the  ravages  of  the  climate  and 
the  terrible  tornadoes  which  frequently  sweep  across  the  country.  Mean- 
while, strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  acquire  the  language.  Mr.  Saker 
found  no  books  existing  to  assist  him  in  the  study.  He  had  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  words  and  of  the  elementary  forms  of  the  native 
tongue  from  the  lips  of  the  people.  Savages  are  always  suspicious ;  and 
thinking  that  Mr.  Saker  must  have  some  mischievous  object  in  view,  they 
often  gave  him  wrong  words  and  wrong  meanings  of  words.  A  good 
beginning  was  at  last  made  by  listening  to  the  talk  of  boys  at  play. 
Step  by  step  a  vocabulary  was  formed ;  then  came  a  grammar ;  then  easy 
school-books;  and  last  of  all  the  Word  of  Gbd.  As  the  missionaries 
acquired  fluency  of  speech,  they  used  their  gift  to  preach  to  the  people 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Then  Mr.  Saker  bent  his  energies  to  the 
translation  of  the  Word  of  God  into  the  native  tongue.  This  he  has  com- 
pleted ;  and  now  he  is  engaged,  his  daughter  being  the  chief  compositor, 
in  finishing  this  great  work  at  press. 

The  preaching  was  not  without  fruit ;  one  after  another  came  forward 
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to  confess  the  name  of  Christ  amid  much  persecution.  In  a  few  casoB 
the  lives  of  the  converts  were  sacrificed  to  the  wicked  superstitions  and 
cruel  passions  of  the  people.  At  length  a  church  was  formed,  which  now 
consists  of  about  seventy  members,  most  of  whom  walk  according  to  the 
Gospel.  They  have  a  native  pastor,  by  name  George  N'  Kwe,  a  pious, 
humble  man,  regarded  as  a  slave  by  the  tribe,  but  who  is  really  free  to 
serve  God  and  to  guide  His  people  in  the  way  of  life.  Part  of  his  salaiy 
is  provided  by  the  church,  the  other  portion  by  friends  in  this  country. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  this  was  done  without  much  suffering 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries.  Their  lives  were  often  threatened, 
attempts  were  made  to  poison  them,  and  the  practices  of  witchcraft  were 
indulged  in  to  remove  them  from  the  spot.  But  God  was  their  shield, 
and  no  harm  befell  them.  Then  much  suffering  was  endured  from 
insufficient  food,  from  the  plundering  habits  of  the  natives,  from  tlie 
torrid  heat  of  the  climate,  from  the  weakening  fevers.  But  through  all 
the  missionaries  have  persevered,  and  it  has  pleased  God  to  crown  their 
labours  with  success. 

The  effects  of  the  Gospel  are  not  limited  to  the  church  which  has  been 
gathered,  or  to  the  education  which  many  of  the  people  have  received  in 
the  houses  of  the  missionaries  and  in  the  schools.  They  are  seen  in  the 
town  itself.  Many  of  the  old  sanguinary  customs  are  abolished.  Witch- 
craft hides  itself  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests  which  stretch  away  £ar 
many  miles  behind  the  town.  The  fetish  superstition  of  the  people  is 
derided  by  old  and  young,  and  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  can  be  se^i  about 
their  dwellings.  Here  and  there  are  springing  up  well-built  brick  or 
timber  houses,  chiefly  the  work  of  men  taught  in  the  Mission,  the  cliie& 
of  the  people  also  availing  themselves  of  their  skill.  Dress  is  become  an 
article  of  necessity  among  the  Christian  community,^and  many  axe  alowiy 
gathering  around  them  the  comforts  of  civiliaed  life. 

A  similar  work  has  been  beg^  at  Ejng  Bell's  town.  Here  the  diapel  has 
been  the  work  of  the  native  Christians  alone.  It  is  of  wood,  but  they 
are  preparing  by-and-bye  to  build  a  brick  one  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  king  is  veiy  favourable  to  the  Gtespel,  often  attending  Divine  worship 
with  some  of  his  numerous  wives.  He  aids  the  missionaTy,  the  Bev.  Q. 
W.  Thomson,  in  his  endeavours  to  enlighten  his  people,  and  often  resorts 
to  him  for  advice  in  critical  moments.  It  is  indeed  interesting  to  witness 
the  influence  of  all  the  missionaries  in  allaying  strifes,  in  preventing 
wars,  in  reconciling  the  tribes,  and  bringing  qoanrela  to  an  amicable 
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dose.  They  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  the  perils  to  life  to  which 
they  were  formerly  exposed  is  now  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
ohnrch  at  BeU  Town  is  a  branch  of  the  church  at  King  A'Kwa's, 
irom  which  some  members  were  dismissed  to  form  it.  It  is  in  a  thriving 
state,  and  converts  are  from  time  to  time  added  to  it. 

At  Dido  Town,  under  the  care  of  the  Kev.  Bobert  Smith,  and  at 
Mortonville,  under  the  Bev.  J.  Fuller,  the  foundations  of  churches 
have  been  laid,  and  there  are  pleasing  prospects  of  the  extension  of  Ood's 
kingdom. 

The  colony  of  Victoria  consists  of  about  200  persons,  all  of  whom  are 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  house  of  GK>d.  Many  of  the  older  people 
came  from  Fernando  Po,  when  the  missionaries  were  banished  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1859,  and  were  members  of  the  church  at  Clarence.  Here 
in  the  forest  they  founded  a  house  for  the  worship  of  God  and  for  freedom 
of  conscience.  By  degrees  suficient  land  has  been  cleared  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  colonists,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  yams  and  other 
produce  is  carried  on  with  Fernando  Po  and  the  towns  in  the  vicinity* 
The  Eev.  J.  Pinnock  acts  not  only  as  minister  and  pastor,  but  also  as  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  colony.  All  are  being  trained  in  the  way  of  holiness, 
and  education  is  given  to  every  age.  The  church  numbers  about  thirty 
persons.  The  most  perfect  confidence  exists  between  Mr.  Pinnock  and  his 
flock,  to  whom  his  ministrations  are  most  acceptable,  and  by  whom  they 
are  highly  valued.  The  wild  people  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  mountain 
which  overshadows  the  town,  have  also  his  attention,  and  are  from  time 
io^time  visited  for  religious  instruction.  A  few  have  settled  in  the  town. 
Some  of  the  islanders  have  formed  a  new  settlement  on  the  sea-ooasty 
called  Fish  Town,  about  a  mile  from  Victoria,  and  are  visited  by  Mr. 
Pinnock  and  by  members  of  the  church.  A  school  is  established  among 
them,  and  a  native  teacher  will  shortly  reside  in  their  midst. 

Thus  it  has  pleased  Gh)d  to  bless  the  labours  of  His  servants,  and  to  lay 
among  these  savage  tribes  the  foundationB  of  His  kingdom.  The  work  is 
carried  on  amid  many  perils,  many  trials,  and  much  personal  suffering ; 
but  the  Lord  is  with  His  servants,  and  in  the  triumphs  of  His  grace  they 
have  their  reward. 
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A    Missionary's    Tour. 

BY  THE  LATE  EEV.    JOHN  PARSONS,   OF  MONGHYR. 

lUR  readers  will  peruse  with  melaneholy  interest  the  following  narra- 
tive of  a  missionary  journey,  among  the  last  we  received,  from 
our  late  friend  and  fellow-worker,  the  Rev.  J,  Parsons,  of  Monghyr. 


0 


'*  I  am  thankful  to  be  yet  spared  to 
labour  in  my  humble  way  for  our  dear 
Saviour,  and  afber  a  considerable  in- 
terval wish  again  to  inform  you  es- 
pecially of  the  trips  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  take  to  spread  abroad  the 
knowledge  of  salvation  through  the 
Bedeemer,  since  my  last  letter  of  this 
kind  of  December  oth,  1868. 

"At  that  time  two  of  our  native 
brethren,  Soodeon  and  Bamgoti,  had 
gone  to  assist  brother  McCumby  in 
preaching  in  villages  between  Patna 
and  Monghir.  But  at  the  date  of  my 
letter  Soodeen  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Monghir,  on  account  of  the  alarming 
illness  of  his  stepson,  Suntokhee,  ano- 
ther of  our  native  preachers,  who  was 
long  ill  and  weak,  but  has  now,  through 
mercy,  recovered  nearly  his  usual 
strength.  I  was  not  able  to  leave  Mon- 
ghir just  then,  but  on  the  21st  I  joined 
brethren  McCumby  and  Bamgoti. 
They  had  had  pleasing  work  in  Futwah, 
Nuddea,  Barh,  and  some  other  places, 


and  during  the  week  I  was  with  them 
we  had  numerous  hearers,  and  an  in- 
teresting reception  in  the  two  large 
villages  of  Mokameh  and  Burhea. 
Burhea  is  a  large  village,  numbering 
among  its  inhabitants  several  respect- 
able Zemindars,  whose  sons  are  re- 
ceiving more  or  less  education.  Their 
education  made  them  intelligent  enough 
to  take  interest  in  what  was  said,  while 
their  respectability  and  wealth  ren- 
dered them  fearless  in  expressing  their 
opinions.  The  result  was  some  very 
lively  and  animated  scenes,  which 
aroused  the  attention  of  the  whole 
village,  and  brought  us  numerous  au- 
diences. But  this  was  marred  by 
the  levity  of  the  young  people. 
While  they  were  seeking  only  amuse- 
ment, however,  we  noticed  some  per- 
sons of  a  more  serious  disposition, 
keeping  usually  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  and  paying  close  attention.  Oh, 
that  the  word  may  have  a  lodging-place 
in  some  of  their  hearts ! " 


IN0IDBNT8. 


' '  Betuming  from  Burhea  on  the  28th 
December,  I  proceeded,  on  New  Year's 
day,  with  brother  Soodeen,  by  rail  to 
Sahibgunge.  We  took  a  very  small 
tent  with  us  in  the  luggage  van,  in 
which  we  lived  till  the  8th  January, 
and  preached  in  the  old  and  new  vil- 
lages of  Sahibgunge.  The  former  is 
distinguished  for  the  market  held  there 
twice  a  week,  at  which  many  Santals 
and  hill  people  attend.    The  latter  has 


sprung  up  as  an  appendage  to  the  rail- 
way station  and  the  ferry,  by  which 
travellers  to  the  lull  station  of  Dar- 
jeeling  cross  the  Ganges.  It  promises 
to  attain  to  considerable  population 
and  importance,  and  is  being  nicely 
laid  out  in  regular  wide  streets,  with  a 
market-place,  in  which  market  is  held 
twice  a  week.  Here  we  had,  on  the 
whole,  good  opportunities.  The  mar- 
kets, however,  did  not  fully  answer 
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our  expectations.  Though  crowds  of 
people  were  present,  our  audiences 
were  not  in  proportion,  because  all 
were  absorbed  in  their  business  trans- 
actions. The  quieter  congregations 
of  the  ordinary  bazaar  were  more 
promising.  One  man  in  old  Sahib- 
gunge  seemed  to  receive  our  instruc- 
tions with  pleasure,  and  promised  to 
relinquish  an  undesirable  trade  in 
which  he  had  become  engaged.  We 
met  in  the  same  village  a  wealthy  Jain, 
and  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  him.  Ho  commended  Christian 
doctrine,  and  was  only  offended  at  the 
killing  of  animals  for  food.  Some  of 
this  sect  are  so  tender  of  animal  life 


that  they  wear  a  cloth  before  their 
mouth  and  nostrils  lest  any  insect 
should  be  taken  in  with  their  breath, 
and  sweep  the  ground  on  which  they 
are  about  to  step  in  walking,  lest  any 
insect  should  be  killed  under  their  feet. 
Wo  were  able  to  show  him,  by  a  case 
we  supposed,  the  absurdity  of  his 
opinions  on  this  matter,  and  he  was  so 
driven  into  a  comer  as  to  be  obliged  to 
make  the  absurd  assertion  that  the  re- 
quirements of  mercy  would  be  answered 
if  a  person,  seeing  another  about  to  be 
drowned  in  the  river  near  him,  were 
to  engage  himself  in  devout  contem- 
plation of  the  deity,  and  make  no 
efforts  to  save  the  drowning  man." 


EUROPEAN  WANTS. 


*'I  was  much  impressed  with  the 
want  of  religious  privileges  of  the 
Europeans  in  the  station,  and  one  or 
two  young  men  in  the  Telegraph  De- 
partment having  made  our  acquain- 
tance in  the  market,  I  was  able  to, 
arrange  with  their  aid  for  an  English 
service  on  Sunday  afternoon.     I  ob- 


tained use  of  a  room  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  staging  bungalow,  and  about 
sixteen  persons  were  present.  Some 
of  them  were  veiy  gratified  at  having 
such  an  opportunity,  and  asked  me  to 
come  down  statedly.  This  I  could  not 
promise,  because  other  engagements 
prevent." 


THE  .VXLAHABAD  MEKV. 


**0n  the  18th  of  January  I  went  by 
train  to  Allahabad,  to  assist  in  the  great 
fair  there.  On  account  of  an  eclipse,  the 
fair  lasted  longer  than  usual ;  but  be- 
tween the  several  principal  bathing 
days,  the  crowd  diminished  much. 
Brother  McOumby  had  gone  up  previ- 
ously, and  several  other  missionaiies 
had  been  helping  for  a  portion  of  the 
time.    When  there  was  less  to  bo  done 


in  the  fiiii*,  wo  preached  in  the  city, 
where  wo  never  lacked  crowds  of 
hearers.  In  the  principal  square  of 
.iUlahabad,  this  might  almost  always 
be  said,  but  the  interest  was  increased 
on  this  occasion  by  the  opposition  of 
Mahometan  and  Ilindoo  preachers,  of 
which  you  will  have  heard,  no  doubt, 
from  the  missionaries  on  the  spot." 


THE  AJOODHYA  FAIR. 


**  On  the  12th  of  Februaiy  I  went 
up  to  Dinapore,  having  been  asked 
by  Mr.  Brice  to  supply  for  him  the 
ensuing  Sunday.     Having  done  this, 


I  set  out  with  brother  McCumby  on  a 
tour  to  the  Ajoodhya  fair,  which  occu- 
pied us  two  months.  On  the  16th  wo 
sent  our  cart  with  tent  and  baggage, 
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and  our  gig  to  Airah  by  the  road,  and 
we  proceeded  thither  by  raU  on  the 
18th,  so  as  to  be  there  on  the  day  they 
arrived.  We  were  entertained  there 
by  a  friend,  and  preached  to  large  and 
interesting  congregations  until  the 
21st.  On  the  22nd  we  proceeded  to- 
wards Buxar,  and  only  staying  there 
the  day  we  arrived,  pressed  on  to  Gha- 
zeepore,   and    resting    Sunday  only 


there,  proceeded  to  Azimgurh.  So  far 
the  villages  we  met  with  on  the  way 
were  small,  and  the  people  were  much 
occupied  in  the  fields.  We  therefore 
made  but  little  delay,  in  order  to  have 
more  time  for  the  large  villages  and 
native  towns  between  Azimgurh  and 
Ajoodhya.  At  best,  our  time  was 
limited,  because  it  was  not  long  to  the 
date  of  the  fair." 


AT  AZIMGUBH. 


"  We  spent  three  days  in  Azimgurh, 
and,  as  usual,  had  large  crowds  of 
hearers.  The  simple  declaration  of 
the  gospel,  though  interspersed  with 
exposures  of  the  character  of  false 
gods  and  the  false  prophet,  and  their 
inability  to  save  guilty  sinners,  in 
contrast  to  the  purity,  love,  and  saving 
power  of  Jesus,  was  usually  listened 
to  with  quiet  attention,  and  it  was 
generally  only  to  ward  off  the  accusa- 
tions brought  against  their  own  con- 
duct and  the  objects  of  their  reverence 
that,  having  nothing  to  urge  directly 
in  their  favour,  they  sought  indirectiy 
to   support  their    own   reUgions  by 


quibbles  against  that  of  Christ.  It  is 
suggestive  that  you  rarely  see  any 
book  but  the  New  Testament  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mohametan  preachers. 
So  far  as  we  have  heard,  quibbles  and 
objections  framed  out  of  distorted  in- 
terpretations of  New  Testament  facts 
or  doctrines,  form  the  staple  of  Ma- 
hometan opposition  to  the  gospel  at 
present.  And  this  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  the  most  learned  among 
them,  from  the  report  of  a  discussion 
held  at  Urmitsur  between  a  Christian 
and  a  Mahometan  moulvie,  which  has 
been  published  as  a  tract." 


MOHAMMEDAN  HEARERS. 


**  After  leaving  Azimgurh,  our  next 
halt  was  at  the  large  village  of  Maha- 
rajgungo,  where,  as  usual,  consider- 
able crowds  assembled  to  hear  us.  It 
Beems  there  is  here  a  considerable  trade 
in  cotton  and  silk  yam,  and  great 
numbers  of  Mahometan  weavers  con- 
sequently frequent  the  bazaar.  These 
constituted  nearly  half  our  audiences. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  very  igno- 
rant, and  on  questions  of  religion 
worse  informed  than  Hindoos  of  the 


same  rank  in  society  generally  are. 
Some  wished  to  defend  their  tenets,  but 
were  too  ignorant  to  be  able  to  keep  up 
any  discussion.  Others  were  very  at- 
tentive, and  seemed  pleased  with  such 
portions  of  our  discourses  as  they  could 
understand.  We  tried  to  exhort  them 
as  earnestly  as  we  could  not  to  be  en- 
tirely engrossed  in  the  cares  of  time, 
but  to  take  thought  for  their  souls* 
welfare." 


WILIJNO  HEARERS. 


''We  spent  two  days  at  Maharaj-     where  we  stayed  for  the  same  period, 
gunge,  and  then  came  to  Atrowleea,      On  our  former  tour  in  this  direction, 
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we  could  not  stay  in  this  Tillage  be- 
canse  the  small  pox  was  raging  so 
fearfnlly  in  it.  We  were  very  glad 
that  there  was  no  sach  hindrance  this 
tbne^  for  we  met  with  a  more  friendly 
reception  than  usual  in  the  Tillage. 
Market  was  being  held  when  we  went 
first  to  preach,  and  the  road  was 
choked  with  a  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested crowd.  Their  manner  of  hear- 
ing, and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
purchased  books,  pronouncing  them 
yery  cheap,  instead  of  grumbling  that 
any  price  at  all  was  demanded,  seemed 
to  indicate  that  they  were  very  unac- 
customed to  hear  the  Gospel  preached. 
We  had  Tery  few  objectors  here. 
WhereTer  we  went  to  speak,  people 
followed  us ;  and  about  noon  one  day, 
a  company  came  to  conTerse  with  us 
at  the  tent.     We  would  gladly  haye 


stayed  longer  here  had  the  time  of  the 
fair  admitted  of  it.  May  some  of  the 
Word  that  was  heard  so  gladly  proTO 
to  haTe  fallen  into  good  instead  of  into 
stony  ground. 

' '  From  Atrowleea  we  came  to  Busk- 
haree,  and  preached  there  in  the  after^ 
noon,  and  the  next  day  came  to  the 
liTely  and  populous  natiTe  town  of 
Tandah,  for  which  we  could  only  spare 
two  days.  As  usual  here  we  had  large 
crowds  of  hearers.  Considerable  leTity 
was  manifested  at  times,  but  on  the 
whole  great  interest.  Very  few  books 
were  taken,  colpoi-teurs  having  been 
here  lately.  Not  long  ago  a  Mahom- 
etan preacher  was  here,  and  some  of 
the  people  were  regretting  that  we 
were  not  here  at  the  same  time,  that 
they  might  hear  the  discussion  be- 
tween us." 


AT  AJOODHTA. 


**  Three  stages  from  Tandah  brought     passing  to  and  fro  incessantly  on  the 


us  to  Ajoodhya.  We  preached  in  the 
intervening  Tillages.  At  Ajoodhya 
we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  same  man- 
goe-groTe  as  eight  years  ago.  Along- 
side of  it  was  rising  a  spacious  build- 
ing that  is  being  erected  by  a  wealthy 
banker  of  Azimgurh,  at  a  cost,  it  is 
said,  of  more  thaji  £20,000.  And  this 
is  but  one  out  of  many  large  buildings 
that  are  in  progress  there,  all  induced 
by  the  supposed  sacredness  of  the 
place.  The  sight  was  far  from  sug- 
gesting that  EQndooism  is  tottering  to 
its  fall.  We  were  the  only  European 
missionaries  in  the  fair,  Mr.  Beuther, 
of  Fyzabad,  in  the  Ticinity,  being 
proTented  by  indisposition  fr^m  com- 
ing. There  were  two  natiTe  preachers 
and  two  colporteurs  belonging  to  the 
Fysabad  and  Futtehgnrh  missions, 
engaged  in  the  fair.  But  when  we 
locked  on  the  dense  crowds  that  were 


main  road  opposite  our  tent  for  the 
whole  of  three  or  four  days — ^passing, 
too,  during  hours  in  the  day  in  which 
we  were  necessarily  resting  or  taking 
our  meals,  we  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  thought  of  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  our  efforts  to  the  need  [of 
the  people.  We  were  at  the  fair  from 
the  16th  to  the  24th  of  March.  Here 
we  had,  of  course,  no  lack  of  hearers. 
We  had  only  to  be  careful  to  select 
places  where  we  might  gather  a  crowd 
without  interrupting  the  thoroughfare. 
One  place  which  we  took  up  was  Tery 
successful.  Three  roads  met,  and 
there  was  a  Tacant  spa«e  with  a  tree 
on  the  western  side  that  shaded  us 
from  the  afternoon  son.  The  place 
was  on  the  principal  thorough£ue ;  a 
stool  to  stand  upon  raised  us  above 
the  people,  and  our  congregation  was 
only  limited  by  the  power  of  our  T(»oe. 


f'To  he  continued,) 
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Notes  from  Bengal. 

ra  former  number  of  The  Hebald  we  mentioned  the  issue  of 
a  native  Christian  periodical  in  Bengali,  entitled  the  Sapaidhik 
Songhdd.  Our  esteemed  friend,  the  Bev.  G.  H.  House,  has  favoured  us  with 
the  translation  of  the  following  extracts.  They  are  interesting  as  an 
expression  of  native  feeling  and  opinion.  The  subject  of  the  second 
extract  is  a  very  important  one,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  action 
of  the  revenue  authorities  tends  to  encourage  drinking  habits  among  a 
race  hitherto  proverbial  for  sobriety : — 

HINDOO  FABENTS  AlO)  CHBIBTIAN  SONS. 


* '  Becently  one  of  the  teachers  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Institute  in  Cal- 
cutta, by  name  Um&choron  Bond6- 
pddyhydy,  has  openly  professed  Chris- 
tianity by  baptism.  He  is  thirty-eight 
years  of  age,  and  has  a  wife  and  four 
children.  He  is  head  of  the  household 
in  which  he  lives.  He  still  goes  home 
regularly,  but  his  neighbours  and  re- 
lations have  begun  so  to  persecute  him, 
that  it  is  feared  he  will  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  house  of  his  father. 
On  this  we  wish  to  make  one  remark. 
Some  intelligent  people  say  that  it  is 
wrong  for  natives  when  they  become 
Christians  to  leave  their  relatives  and 
their  home.  But  is  it  not  almost  im- 
possible for  them  to  do  otherwise? 
And  would  it  be  desirable?  For 
Christians  to  live  with  their  Hindoo 


relatives  is,  in  a  manner,  unnatural. 
How  bitter  is  the  opposition  mani- 
fested by  Hindoo  fathers  towards  their 
Christian  sons,  we  see  in  the  case  of 
Baboo  Prosonnokumdr  Tagore.  His 
father,  although  an  educated  man, 
would  not  even  see  his  son^s  face.  He 
was  willing  enough  to  receive  Eng- 
lishmen in  his  house,  but  never  allowed 
his  son  to  enter. 

"  Baboo  IJmdchoron  furnishes 
another  example.  He  is  the  head  of 
his  own  household,  and  yet  may  be 
compelled  by  the  persecution  of  his 
relatives  and  neighbours  to  leave.  If 
this  be  the  case,  our  readers  may  judge 
how  impossible  it  is  for  the  students 
at  missionary  schools,  who  become 
Christians,  to  live  at  home  with  their 
parents. 


BBINKING  HABITS  OF  BENGAL. 


'*  Does  a  labouring  man  know  the 
taste  of  drink  ?  "  This  common  saying 
in  Bengal  impHes  that  respectable 
people  know  the  taste  of  drink,  the 
common  people  do  not.  Formerly,  it 
was  really  so;  it  was  the  higher 
classes,  for  the  most  part,  that  were 
addicted  to  spirituous  liquors.  But 
now  the  custom  is  far  more  general. 
Both  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 


society  are,  for  the  most  part,  accus* 
tomed  to  drink. 

"  In  this  country  the  Government, 
by  making  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  a  monopoly,  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  In  Bengal,  altogether,  there 
are  26,709  shops  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors.  In  Calcutta  the  lower 
classes  are  too  prone  to  follow  the 
example  of  English  sailors ;  but  it  is 
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a  good  sign  that  the  majority  of  tho 
well-educated  young  men  of  the 
present  time  do  not  drink.  We  have 
been  much  pleased  with  their  conduct. 
But  those  who  have  received  only  a 
moderate  education)  and  have  been 
appointed  to  some  office  in  the  rail- 
way or  elsewhere,  these,  for  the  most 
part,  drink  immoderately.  The  people 


of  Allahabad  have  been  much  troubled 
by  intoxicated  Bengalis,  most  of  them 
being  connected  with  the  railway 
there.  If  the  Government  would  in- 
crease the  duty  on  spirits,  there  might 
be  some  decrease  in  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  people.  The  monopoly  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
Government." 


A  Sad  Event. 

Mr.  Saker,  writing  under  date  of  February  6th,  mentions  the  following, 
sad  accident  which  befel  several  native  members  of  the  mission : — 


**A  sad  occurrence  caused  much 
mourning  here  the  week  before  last. 
Some  of  our  young  men  went  away  to 
Bimbia  for  the  purchase  of  yams,  and 
having  loaded,  were  returning;  but 
within  two  miles  of  the  point  of  depar- 
ture the  rough  water  caused  the  canoe 
to  sink  with  all  its  contents.  Fourteen 
young  men  were  thus  in  very  great 
danger,  and  four  were  drowned;  ten 
reached  the  beach,  and  were  finally 
brought  home.  Our  Church  is  weak- 
ened by  this ;  tho  loss  seems  irrepar- 


able. One  of  these  young  men,  Karra 
was  the  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath- 
school.  He  was  also  our  chief  mason 
and  my  principal  pressman  in  the 
printing-office.  He  gi'ew  up  in  my 
hands  from  a  babe.  His  mother  was 
cruelly  killed  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion, because  she  would  attend  our 
meetings.  The  boy  grew  in  know- 
ledge, and  a  few  years  since  married 
one  of  our  best  girls,  who  with  her 
child  now  mourns  his  loss.  The  Churchy 
too,  mourns  deeply." 


Bombay  Baptist  Chapel. 

IT  is  with  pleasure   that  we  insert  the  following  appeal  for  the  above 
object,  forwarded  to  us  by  the  Rev.  E.  Edwards,  and  we  shall  be  happy 
to  convey  to  him  any  donations  with  which  we  may  be  favoured : — 


**The  Bombay  Baptist  Church  was 
formed  of  ten  persons  on  the  29th  of 
May,  1867.  The  services  which  led 
to  this  organisation  were  begun  on  the 
first  Lord's-day  morning  of  the  pre- 
vious March,  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Ed- 
wards. The  number  of  persons  present 
at  the  first  of  these  services  was  about 
nine,  two  or  three  of  whom,  besides 


the  missionary  and  his  wife,  were  Bap- 
tists. From  that  time  imtil  now,  42 
persons  have  been  immersed — 37  in 
Bombay,  1  at  Egutpoora,  and  4  at 
Deolalee.  The  present  attendance  at 
Colaba  and  Byculla  is  about  200,  and 
the  membership  50.  Lord*s-day  ser- 
vices have  been  opened  at  four  impor- 
tant stations  on  the  G.  I.  P.  Eailway. 
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Above  £600  has  been  contributed  by 
the  members  to  the  support  of  the 
cause.  Hitherto  no  assistance  has 
been  asked  for  or  received  from  any 
missionary  society,  or  from  friends  at  a 
distance ;  but  now  it  is  hoped  that  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  Christian  friends 
will  not  be  withheld.  Surely  those  who 
desire  the  spread  of  truth  in  India  will 
be  willing  to  help  a  church  which  has 
done  so  much  to  help  itself. 

'*  At  the  present  stage  of  progress,  a 
chapel  would  be  a  great  boon.  It  would 
accommodate  a  larger  audience,  and 
increase  the  stability  and  usefulness 
of  the  first  and  only  Baptist  Church  in 


this  large  and  growing  port  of  nearly 
a  miUion  inhabitants. 

**  The  cost  of  a  site  and  a  building 
for  500  persons  would  be  about  £4000; 
the  price  of  land,  material,  and  labour 
being  very  high  in  a  place  where  the 
monthly  rent  of  bungalows  is  from. 
£10  to  £50. 

**  Besides  supporting  the  pastor  and 
a  native  preacher,  and  defraying  other 
expenses,  the  brethren  here,  though 
neither  numerous  nor  wealthy,  will 
endeavour  to  raise  one-fourth  of  this 
sum  ;  and  a  liberal  Christian  friend  in 
Bangoon  has  promised  timber." 


Our  esteemed  brother,  the  Kev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  visited  Bombay  in  March 
last,  and  a  few  extracts  from,  a  letter  written  us  by  him  will  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  above  appeal : — 

*'  1  feel  bound  to  say  that  I  was  very  fiavourably  impressed  by  what  I  saw 
of  the  church  Mr.  Edwards  has  gathered  there.  I  attended  some  of  their 
prayer  meetings.  I  was  present  at  a  church  meeting,  and  I  took  part  in  their 
Sunday  services,  and  all  I  saw  was  highly  encouraging  and  hopefuL  The 
Christian  brethren  appeared  to  be  warmly  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  truth; 
they  evinced  a  very  devout  spirit,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  they  were  all 
actively  engaged  in  attempts  to  do  good.  A  spirit  of  fraternal  affection  appeared 
to  animate  them  all,  and  the  progress  they  have  made  and  are  evidently  making 
warrants  the  hope  that  if  no  root  of  bitterness  springs  up  to  trouble  them,  they 
will  soon  increase  and  become  an  influential  church,  in  a  city  where,  a  very  few 
years  ago,  the  Baptists  had  no  footing. 

'*  When  the  church  was  first  formed  by  Mr.  Edwards  in  May,  1867,  there 
were  ten  members  only.  There  are  now  fifty,  and  a  movement  is  going  on, 
especially  amongst  the  European  employes  on  the  railway.  Some  remarkable 
cases  of  conversion  have  taken  place  amongst  these,  and  the  grace  which  has 
changed  some  has  awakened  attention  amongst  many  others,  and  is  leading 
them  to  Christ. 

**  One  disadvantage  to  the  cause  arises  from  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  and 
the  wide  dispersion  over  it  of  the  friends  of  the  Baptist  cause.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  hold  services  in  two  places ;  that  in  the  morning  is  held  at  Colaba ; 
in  the  evening  the  service  is  held  at  BycuUa,  some  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
other  place,  and  the  congregation  appeared  to  be  altogether  different. 

'*  At  Colaba  service  is  held  in  a  large  room,  up  four  flights  of  stairs — a  severe 
exercise  for  some  I  saw  there.  At  Byculla  the  lower  room  of  one  of  the  members' 
houses  is  used  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Both  are  obviously  incommodious  and  ill-* 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  congregation  which  is  expanding.    They  long  to  have 
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a  chapel  of  their  own,  sufficiently  roomy  for  a  congregation  of  400  or  500  people, 
and  in  some  commodious  situation.  To  erect  such  a  chapel,  however,  in  Bombay, 
is  a].ta8k  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  As  you  know,  ground  is  dear,  building 
materials  are  dear,  everything  else  is  dear ;  hence  the  task  before  our  brethren 
is  an  arduous  one. 

"  As  yet  they  have  done  everything  themselves ;  all  their  arrangements  they 
have  themselves  effected.  They  have  done  something  of  a  directly  missionary 
character,  and  have  supported  their  pastor  too." 


Decease  of  the  Rev.  John  Lawr. 

ALTHOUGH  our  readers  have  been  made  acquainted,  through  the 
pages  of  the  Annual  Beport,  with  the  death  of  our  valued 
missionary  the  Rev.  John  Law,  of  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  an  oppor- 
tunity has  not  occurred  till  now  to  give  a  few  details  of  the  circumstances 
attending  his  lamented  decease.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to  his 
colleague  in  the  work,  the  'Rex.  W.  H.  Gamble.  Under  date  of  March 
9th  he  writes : — 

**  It  is  my  very  painful  duty  to  communicate  to  you  the  sad  tidings  of  the 
very  sudden  decease  of  my  dear  brother  and  colleague,  Mr.  Law.  He  was  in 
his  usual  health,  and  preached  and  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  on  Sabbath, 
continued  quite  well,  and  visited  his  people  on  Monday ;  but  about  seven  o'clock 
he  was  taken  with  severe  pains  and  coldness  of  body.  Dr.  Dasent  was  sent  for, 
who  promptly  came  and  prescribed,  stating  that  the  symptoms  were  not  dan- 
gerous. Mr.  Law,  however,  continued  to  suffer  intensely,  and  the  doctor  was 
again  sent  for,  but  before  ho  came  our  dear  brother  was  no  more.  He  had  been 
called  from  toil  to  rest,  from  earth  to  heaven.  I  saw  Br.  Dasent  this  morning, 
and  he  says  the  cause  of  death  was  malignant  fever,  coming  upon  a  constitution 
debilitated  by  long  residence  here. 

"You  may  imagine  his  poor  widow  is  well  nigh  distracted.  She  has  three 
young  children. 

"A  boat  was  sent  for  me  to  San  Fernando,  and  I  came  up  at  once.  He  died 
on  Tuesday,  about  2  A.M.,  and  was  buried  at  5  o'clock  of  the  same  day,  so  hastily 
are  we  compelled  to  bury  in  this  climate.  When  I  reached  Fort  of  Spain  about 
4  o'clock,  the  friends  were  all  assembled,  and  all  the  dissenting  ministers  of  the 
town  were  present  to  tmite  in  payiag  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  our 
dear  brother.  A  larger  funeral  I  have  never  seen  in  Fort  of  Spain,  and,  as  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Brodie  observed,  '  no  man  knows  in  what  respect  he  is  held  till  the 
day  he  dies.' " 

Mr.  Law  was  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Horton  College,  Bradford. 
He  joined  the  mission  in  the  year  1845.  The  designation  service  was 
held  at  Leeds,  on  the  10th  September,  on  which  occasion  our  venerable 
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friend  Dr.  Acworth,  addressed  the  young  missionary  in  a  most  impressive 
and  affectionate  charge.  Soon  after  he  sailed  for  his  destined  field  of 
labour,  and  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  immediately  commenced 
preaching  in  Port  of  Spain,  Mr.  Cowen,  his  colleague  in  the  work,  under- 
taking the  villages  lying  behind  San  Fernando.  At  first  entering  on  the 
missionary  life,  he  says  that  he  felt  "  confused  and  bewildered,  every- 
thing was  strange ;  "  but  this  feeling  soon  gave  way.  "  Now,"  he  adds, 
*'  I  see  my  work,  see  my  difficulties,  and  feel  my  way,  and  I  can,  in  the 
strength  of  divine  grace  say, '  through  Christ  Jesus  I  can  do  all  things.'" 
His  labours  gave  him  unmingled  delight,  and  he  was  soon  cheered 
with  accessions  to  the  Church.  The  same  devoted  spirit  animated  him 
to  the  end,  and  although  he  had  to  pass  through  very  severe  trials  as  the 
years  roUed  away,  he  continued  diligently  to  minister  the  word  of  Gk>d, 
and  with  many  tokens  of  divine  blessing.  He  now  "rests  from  his 
labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 


Missionary  Notes. 

Allahabad,  Ixdia. — ^The  Church  hero,  under  the  vigoi'ous  direction  of  the 
Bev.  T.  Evans,  has  divided  itself  into  several  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  providing  the  destitute  with 
clothing  and  aid,  also  for  visiting  the  soldiers  in  their  barracks,  and  the  railway 
people  in  their  dwellings.  The  hospital  is  to  have  a  share  of  attention :  thus, 
as  for  as  possible,  bringing  all  classes  of  the  population  under  Christian 
instruction  and  help. 

Colombo,  Ceylon. — Mrs.  Pigott  has  found  a  large  field  of  usefulness  in 
visiting  the  sick  women  in  the  Government  Civil  Hospital,  where  there  are 
always  some  sixty  or  seventy  female  patients  to  be  found.  She  also  frequently 
accompanies  her  husband  in  his  journeys  among  the  villages  of  the  jungle. 

Nassau,  Bahamas. — Owing  to  the  cessation  of  the  blockade-running  and 
the  operation  of  the  American  tariff,  great  distress  is  experienced  among  the 
population  of  the  Bahamas.  Mr.  Davey  reports  some  cases  of  painful  discipline 
in  the  Church ;  and  but  few  additions  to  it,  from  the  absence  of  many  i>eople 
seeking  a  livelihood  elsewhere.  The  cultivation  of  the  pine- apple  is  the  most 
productive  of  any  native  industry ;  but  it  is  confined  to  a  few  islands  only.  The 
debt  on  the  chapel,  incurred  in  the  repairs  necessary  after  the  cyclone  a  year  or 
two  ago,  presses  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  congregation.  Mrs.  Davey 
would  be  happy  to  receive  any  help  for  a  bazaar  which  is  being  prepared  for  the 
end  of  the  year. 

PoniT  Hill,  Jamaica. — The  native  pastor,  Mr.  Johnson,  informs  us  that 
since  his  settlement  in  1868,  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  progressing  hopefully  in 
the  churches  under  his  care.    There  are  in  conmiunion  402  members.    The 
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onquirers  number  125.  Four  Sabbath-schools  and  two  day-schools  are  main- 
tained by  the  congregations.  A  residence  for  the  pastor  is  greatly  needed.  At 
present  he  lives  in  a  portion  of  the  chapel  at  Point  Hill,  cut  off  for  the  purpose. 
He  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  help  towards  the  erection  of  a  suitable  dwelling. 

Kettering,  Jamaica. — The  Eev.  E.  Fray  writes  that  the  churches  enjoy 
many  indications  of  God's  presence,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working  amongst 
the  ungodly.  The  chapel  at  Ealmouth,  Mr.  Xnibb's  old  chapel,  has  been 
painted  and  repaired  by  Mr.  Kingdon,  who  is  much  beloved  by  his  people, 
and  among  whom  a  good  work  is  going  on. 

Clarendon,  Jamaica. — ^The  Eev.  W.  H.  Porter,  M.A.,  for  several  years 
pastor  of  the  Pine  Grove  Baptist  Church,  near  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has 
received  a  very  cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  from  the  churches  in  Claren- 
don and  Manchester,  lately  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  W.  Claydon,  deceased, 
to  become  their  pastor.  Mr.  Porter  has  cheerfully  accepted  the  call,  and  has 
entered  upon  his  duties  with  pleasing  prospects  of  comfort  and  usefulness. 

Cameroons,  Africa. — Mr.  Smith  informs  us  that  there  has  been  much 
sickness  in  the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  Bonny  several  deaths  among 
the  European  traders.  Both  Mr.  Pinnock  and  Mrs.  Fuller  have  been  ill  from 
fever.  The  rains  have  put  a  stop  to  itineracies,  but  constant  visits  have  been 
paid  to  the  towns  on  the  Eiver  Cameroons.  At  Bethel  station  a  severe  tornado 
xmroofed  a  portion  of  Mr.  Saker's  house,  and  flooded  some  of  the  rooms  with 
water. 


Home  Proceedings. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Auxiliary,  held  on  the  13th  June,  a 
resolution  having  reference  to  the  retirement  of  the  Eev.  F.  Trestrail 
from  the  office  of  secretary,  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  which  we 
record  here  with  great  pleasure  : — 

*'That  the  Cambridge  auxiliary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  would 
tender  to  the  Eev.  Frederic  Trestrail  its  grat^^  acknowledgment  of  the  ser- 
vices he  has  for  so  many  years  rendered  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  parent 
society,  and  earnestly  desires  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  accompany  him  in 
his  retirement." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  beg  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  appeal  (to  be  found  in  another  page)  issued  by  the  Committee 
appointed  to  raise  a  testimonial  for  Mr.  Trestrail.  It  has  been  forwarded  to 
many  gentlemen,  and  to  all  the  pastors  of  the  churches  usually  contributing  to 
the  Society's  funds.  The  Committee  will  be  greatly  indebted  to  them  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  congregations  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee  to  have  the  testimonial  ready  for 
presentation  at  the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Union,  which  will  be  held 
at  Cambridge  on  the  21st  of  September. 

We  omitted  to  notice  last  month  the  missionary  services  held  at  Norwich. 
Our  readers  may  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Baptist  and  Independent  churches 
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of  that  city  form  a  union  for  holding  their  annnal  missionary  services,  at  which 
the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  are  repre- 
sented. On  this  occasion  the  Bey.  James  Smith,  of  Delhi,  yery  efficiently 
explained  the  operations  of  our  own  society. 

During  the  last  month  missionary  services  and  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Lochgilphead  and  Bothosay,  attended  by  the  Bev.  P.  Trestrail,  as  our  depu- 
tation ;  at  Great  Leighs,  attended  by  the  Bev.  James  Smith  and  the  Bev.  W.  A. 
Hobbs ;  and  at  Tewkesbury,  by  the  Bev.  Thomas  Lea.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  also 
visited  Stroud  and  its  vicinity  for  the  Society,  and  Dr.  Underhill  has  held 
services  at  Ohesham. 

BEMOVAL  TO  THE  NEW  MISSION  HOUSE. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Edwabd  Bean 
Underhill,  LL.D.,  Castle-street,  Holbom,  London,  E.G.,  to  whom  all  drafts 
and  Post- Office  orders  must  be  made  payable. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  of  our  ministerial  friends,  both  in  town  and 
country,  to  know  tiiat  a  room  is  prepared  in  the  Mission  House  for  their  use, 
where  materials  for  correspondence  will  be  found,  and  papers  and  magazines 
from  various  parts  of  the  world  will  be  open  to  their  perusal. 


The  Testimonial  Fund. 

The  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Sodety,  with  other  friends  of  the 
Mission,  earnestly  desire  that  since  the  Bev.  Frederick  Trestrail  retires  from  his 
Secretaryship,  the  long  and  efPectusd  services  which  he  has  rendered  in  that 
Office  should  be  appropriately  acknowledged.  It  is  therefore  intended  to 
present  him  with  a  testimonisd  worthy  of  the  Society,  acceptable  to  himself, 
and  suitably  indicating  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  is  everywhere 
held.  Contributions  have  been  promised  or  given,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  list ;  and  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  the  matter  has  been  intrusted — in 
the  confidence  that  you  will  desire  to  share  in  this  pleasant  engagement — ^put 
it  before  you  in  order  to  secure  your  kind  and  early  sympathy  and  assistance. 

Mr.  Trestrail's  services  to  the  Mission  have  been  of  nearly  half  a  century's 
continuance,  during  more  than  twenty  years  of  which  he  has  been  one  of  its 
devoted  Secretaries.  He  had  also  rendered  important  and  useful  services  to 
the  Denomination  at  large  previously  to  his  Mission  Secretaryship,  and 
especially  in  conducting  for  some  years  the  operations  of  the  Baptist  Irish 
Society. 

In  discharging  his  duties,  piety  and  zeal  have  been  equally  manifested, 
combined  with  a  prompt  and  uniform  kindness  that  has  often  cheered  the  heart 
of  Missionaries  in  their  work,  promoted  the  strength  and  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  benefited  beloved  Ministers  at  home,  together  with  the  Churches  in  which 
they  have  laboured.  He  has  ever  sought  to  be  the  helper  and  friend  of  them 
all,  aad  is  therefbre  richly  entitled  to  eyery  mark  of  high  regard  and 
confidence. 
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Contributions  should  be  in  band  by  the  lOtb  of  September  next,  inasmuch  as 
at  the  Autumnal  Session  of  the  Baptist  Union  at  Cambridge  in  that  month,  an 
opportunity  maybe  taken  of  placing  the  Testimonial  in  the  hands  of  our  friend. 


The  following  are  among  the  Sums  aJready  promised  or  paid : — 


Joa.  Tritton,  Treas.  100    0  0 

J.  J.  Colman 100    0  0 

John  Cropper 25    0  0 

Geo.  Edmonstone  ...  25    0  0 

George  Kemp  25    0  0 

G.  F.  Muntz 26    0  0 

James  Stiff. 25    0  0 

Hon.  Sir  Robt.  Lush  25    0  0 

J.  H.  Tritton 25    0  0 

E.  B.  Underliill    ...  20    0  0 

J.F.Bacon    20    0  0 

Rev.  J.  Hoby,  D.D.  12  12  0 

James  Harvey  10  10  0 

W.  Middlemore 10  10  0 

J.  J.  Smith 10  10  0 

W.  R.  Callender  ...  10    0  0 

John  Houghton 10    0  4) 


Stephen  Green  10  0  0 

R.  B.  Sherring 10  0  0 

R.  Harris   10  0  0 

Edward  Rawlings...    5  5  0 

W.  R.  Rickett  5  5  0 

Rev.  G.  H.  Rouse...    5  5  0 

W.  W.  Baynes 5  6  0 

A.  H.  Baynes 5  5  0 

Rev.E.Steane,D.D.    5  5  0 

R.  J.  Angus,  D.D.    5  5  0 

J.  E  Tresidder 5  5  0 

Rev.  S.  H.  Booth...    5  5  0 
Rev.    W.    Landels, 

Rev.  Evan  Edwards    5  0  0 

Rev.  J.  J.  Brown...     5  0  0 

Rev.  Dr.  Brock    ...    6  0  0 


Rev.  C.  H.  Spuigeon  5 

W.  C.  Price  5 

Jos.  Gumey  5 

H.  Angus  5 

James  Benhun  ..... 

E.  B.  Evans  ..  ...... 

Rev.  J.  Bigwood  ... 
Rev.  Dr.  Ackworth 
Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell 
Rev.  Geo.  Gould  ... 
John  Freeman  ......    5 

Thomas  Aked    5 

W.  H.  Bond  5 

J.  C.  Marshman  ...    5 
An  old  and  attached 
Friend 5 


5 


6 
5 
5 
6 


0  0 
0  0 
0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0    0 


Contributiotu  ihotM  be  forwarded  either  to  the  Treasurer^  Josxph  TaiTxoN,  Esq.,  or  to  the  Sonorary 
Secretary t  Bfa  J.  Herbiat  Teittom,  at  the  Mission  House^  Castle  Street^  Solborn,  Londony  E.C. 


Contributions. 


W.  *  0. 


From  June  19th,  to  July  IBth,  1870. 

denotes  that  the  Contribution  Is  for  Widowi  and  Orpham;  N.P.  tor  Xative  Frtaehtrs  ; 

T.  for  Trantlation*  ;  S.  for  SthooU. 


Ankval  Subwriptioks. 


Bacon,  Mr  J.  F. 


£     a. 

20    0 


d. 


0 
14 


0 
0 


0 
0 


BmI,  thelate  Vn  9«nh, 
of  N .  ^ialdfl,  by  Mr 
John  Fiy,  ezecator ...  10 


0    0 


0    0 


0    0 


DOHATIOMS. 

A  Friend 10    0 

A  Friend,  Yorkshire,  for 
Indian  Mission 100 

Foster,  Mrs  Sarah,  Tot- 
tenham, for  Mr  MU- 
lardi  JwfMkea S 

MuntB,  Mr  Q.  F.^  for 
Mr  Sakef*s  Mttsion 
work  in  Africa 100 

Nixon,  Mr  S.  H.,  Ghel- 
tenham.  .m » 5 

Williams,  Mr  (box)......     S 

For  BomlMiy  dbapel 
Building  Fnnd. 

Bamilton,  Miss,  Mount 
YemoDf  near  Belfast, 
per  Rev.  W.  Hamilton,    1 

Swaffham  2 

Donations  for  support  of 
Missionaries  sent  out 
upon  new  plan. 

Harver,  Mr  James ......  100 

Trittsn,  Mr  Joeq^h 100 


0 
8 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0    0 


Losnx}N  AMD  Middlesex. 

£   «. 

Brompton,  Onslow  Ch.      7  10 
Otunbcrwell,     Denmark 
Place,  for  Juv.  Soc. ...    2    0 
Do.  do.  for  NP,  Cal- 
cutta   20    0 

Do.  do.,  for  support  of 
Child    in     School, 

Ceylon '. 6    0 

Do.  do.,  for  support  of 
Child    in     School, 

West  Africa  5    0 

Do.,    Cottage    Qreen 
Sunday-school,  per 
Y.M.M.A.,forjferfi 
Prusaud,  at  Baraset  IS    0 
dapham  Common  ......  1 1    4 

Hammersmith  13    0 

Do.,  for  N  P M...    1    4 

Kennmgton,  Charles  St.    4  14 
GNmlens 


<f. 
5 


0 

s 

9 

8 

10 


Konsington 
Sunday-school  1  10    S 

Kingsgate  Street 7    2    0 

South  Kensington   4  13    6 

Stockwell,  Smid.-ach. ...    5  11    5 

Upton  Chapel  Sunday- 
school,  per  Y.  M.  M.  A., 
taNPGeo.  m  Kwe, 
fmder  MrSakerMrica  12    0    0 

Yemon  Chapel,  perx.M. 
M.  A.,  for  Daffid  Mea- 
ton^  under  Mr  Thom- 
son, Africa, 10   0   0 

Walworth  Boad 44    0    0 


BBDFOaDSBIBX. 

£  «.     d. 

Biggleswade  5  5    0 

Heath 2  5    0 


BUCKIKOBAIEBBIBB. 

Olney  8  15    0 


Cambridoesrxbz. 

Cambridge,  St.  Andrew 

Street  62  17    7 

Do.,  Zion  Chapel 23  15    4 

Do.  do.,  tost  Mr  Thorn- 
son^  W.  Afiriea 

Chittenng 

Oottenham 

Great  Shelford 


HistosL 

SwavQsey 

Willingham 


• •■■ •»«•••«•■••#•«••••*« 


ESSBX. 

Great  Leogfas 


6    0    0 

0  18    9 

26    3    8 

19    6    9 

4    0 

6  4 

7  16 


2 
6 
0 


8  17    9 


Hamfshikb. 

Southern     Assoeiatiain 

Bap.  Sun.  Sch.  Union 

for  Ram  Kanto,  Dacsa  4  10    0 
Do.  do.,  for  JDaro,  tmder 

Mr  Saker,  4fi^^..„    4  10   0 
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HElTVOBMimi. 


£      «.     4l. 


8t  AlbaiiH,  for  B,  B. 
Lauton,  under  ifr 
Smithf  Oameroont   ...    5    0    0 


KzicT. 

Belvodero    4    2  5 

Lamcasbibz. 

Blackburn 5    0  0 

NOBTBAKPTOmHIKB. 

Burton  Latixner 5    0  0 

Broughton 0    8  11 

Bythome 1  17  3 

Hiarpole  0    19 

Kingsthorpc 2    8  3 

litUe  Brington 4    5  7 

Kettering  81    6  1 

Do.,  for  ir*  O. 2    7  6 

Northampton,  College  St.  26  16  6 

Kinffstcad  7  11  6 

Rufihden 14    6  6 

Spratton 3    7  1 

Thrapston  12    5  4 


£  f.  rf. 

West  Haddon   3    5    0 

Woodford   1  17    6 

176    4    8 
Less  expenses 0    9    4 

175  15    4 


SOKBBSBTSBIRB. 

Burton  Stogurscy 2  13    0 

Cheddar  2    2    0 

Wincanton 14    7    6 

Stapfordshxeb. 

Willenhall,  Littlo  Lon- 
don, for  iV  P. 1    I    6 

StrSKBY. 

Penge  1  15    9 

WOECBSTBBfaiBB  . 

Stourbridge,     Hanbiuy 
HiU,  for  fTfcO 1     1    0 


YOBBMXBB. 

£    «.    tf. 

HaliJEax,  Fellow  Lane 
Sun.  Sch.  for  If  P 
under  Mr  JBUis,  Jf- 
»ore  , 8    6    0 

SCOTLAND. 

Dundee    1  10    • 

Lochgilphead. 5  10    0 

Montrose ~.  20  11    7 

Rothesay 3    5    0 

Tullymct... ^    2  19  U 


FOREIGN. 

Chakkbl  Islaxds. 

Jersey,  by  Mr  E.  F.  Car- 
rel, Treasurer 7    14 


WB8T  Ibdxu. 

Jamaica  Bap.  Mis.  Soc., 
by  Bev.  J.  E.  Hender- 
son, Treasurer,  for 
African  Mission  19    0    0 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
The  thanks  of  the  Committee  are  presented  to  the  following  friends : — 


Pastors'  Bible  Class,  Arthur  Street  Chapel,  Cam- 
bcnreU  Gate,  per  Kov.  S.  Cowdy.  for  a  box  of 
clothing  for  Mr  Pinfiock,  IF.  Africa. 


Friends  at  Salisbury,  per  Rev.  O.  Short,  for  two 
cases  of  clothing,  for  Mr  Saker,  Africa, 


FOEEIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


Apbica— 

Cambboons,  DiboU,  Miss.  June  14;  Fuller,  J. 
J.,  May  37,  June  Id;  Pinnock,  F.,  May 
21 ;  Saker,  A.,  May  27,  June  19;  Smith, 
R.,  May  24,  June  14;  Thomson,  Q.  W., 
June  14. 
Asia- 
India,  Agra,  Oregson,  J.,  June  2. 

Benares,  Heinig,  U.,  and  Mrs,  June  10. 
Calonttaj  Kerxr,  O.,  May  31,  J'une  17; 
Lewis,  C.  B..  June  4 :  Robinson,  J., 
May  12 ;  Williams,  A.,  June  4. 
Chittoura,  Williams,  J.,  June  13. 
Dacca,  Bion,  R.,  May  14,  31 ;  Supper, 

C.  F.,  May  31. 
Monghyr,  Campagnac,  J.  A.,  May  29. 
Sewry,  Allen,  J.,  May  10 ;  Reed,  F.  T., 
May  16. 
Colombo,  Pigott,  H.  B.,  May  18, 27. 


Colombo,  Kandy,  Carter,  C,  May  12,  28 ;  De 
Nell,  J.,  May,  12. 
Etbopb— 

Fbakcb,  Morlaix,  Jenkins,  J.,  July  8. 
Bexgen.  Hubert,  O.,  June  11. 
Stayanger,  Hubert,  G.,  June  28,  July  6. 
St.  Brieuc,  Bouhon,  Y.  £.,  May  SO. 
Wbst  Ixoxbs— 

Bahamas,  Nassau,  Darey,  J.,  June  25. 
Tbxmidad,  San  Fenumdo,  Gamble,  W. 

June  22. 
Hattx,  Boyd,  F.,  June  9. 
Jamaica,  Jexicho,  Clark,  J.,  June  7. 

Kettering,  Ftay,  E.,  May  31 ;  Wallis« 

8.,  June  14. 
Mont^  Bay,  Dendy,   W..  May  31, 
June  11 ;  Henderson,  J.  E.,  June  22. 
Spanish  Town,  Johnson  T.,  June  4. 


H.. 


Sabscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Hissionarr  Society  will  be  thankfnllj 
receiyed  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer ;  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D., 
Secretary,  at  the  MlBsion  Honse,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  London  ;  in  Edinbuxgh,  by 
the  Ber.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John  MacAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John 
Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Calcutta;  by  the  Rer.  C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  I^ess, 
Oontributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Beran,  'mtton,  Twells,  and 
Co's,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


THE 
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^ible  Cranslation  k  |nbia* 

BY  THE  REY.   G.   H.   ROUSE,  M.A.,  HAVERFORDWEST. 


NOWHERE  does  the  oneness  of 
the  people  of  God  appear  so 
clearly  as  in  the  mission-field.  In 
the  presence  of  the  common  foe, 
the  various  denominations  of  the 
Christian  Church  strive  together 
more  than  at  home  for  the  common 
faith.  And  in  no  department  of 
mission-work  does  this  essential 
unity  of  the  Christian  Church 
come  out  more  cleariy  than  in  the 
desire  manifested  by  all  for  the 
translation  of  the  Word  of  God. 
To  whatever  section  of  the  Church 
missionaries  belong — whether  they 
labour  in  Greenland,  Africa,  Poly- 
nesia, India,  or  China — their  one 
desire  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to 
give  to  the  natives  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  seek  to  evange- 
lize, the  Word  of  God  in  their 
own    tongue.      And    especially 


has  this  work  of  translation  been 
carried  on  in  our  own  days.  In 
the  course  of  the  present  century, 
between  one  and  two  hundred 
translations  of  the  Oracles  of  God 
have  been  made  among  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
this  has  been  no  easy  task.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases,  before  the 
Scriptures  could  be  translated,  the 
very  languages  themselves  had  to 
be  reduced  to  a  written  form. 
The  missionaries  had  to  catch  and 
fix  in  symbols  the  floating  sounds 
of  the  language,  to  form  a  grammar 
and  vocabulary,  and  to  represent 
in  the  barbarous  language  of  a 
people  who  had  very  few  ideas 
beyond  those  relating  to  their 
physical  wants,  the  deep  things  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  To  some 
extent  this  difficulty  has  to  be 
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encountered  in  India.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  liill-tribes,  the 
descendants  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  whom  the  Hindoos 
dispossessed  three  thousand  years 
ago.  Each  of  these  hill-tribes 
has  its  own  unwritten  language, 
altogether  different  from  the 
standard  languages  of  India. 
They  have  been  too  long  neglected, 
but  are  now  being  thought  of  by 
the  Christian  Church ;  and  when 
the  Gospel  is  preached  to  them, 
these  languages  will  have  to  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  into  them. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
has  lately  taken  up  a  mission- 
field  among  one  of  these  tribes, 
the  Santhals ;  and  the  last  report 
announces  the  conversion  and 
baptism  of  seven  of  these  hill- 
men  the  first-fruits  of  what  we 
trust  will  be  a  great  harvest,  as 
these  hill-tribes  are  more  open  to 
the  reception  of  the  truth  than 
the  Hindoo  population. 

"We  speak  of  Dr.  Carey  as  the 
pioneer  of  modem  missions,  espe- 
cially in  India.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was 
the  first  missionary  to  India,  or 
that  the  translations  he  made 
were  the  first  that  had  been  made 
in  any  of  the  languages  of  India. 
Christian  missions  had  been  at 
work  in  the  southern  part  of 
India  for  nearly  a  century  before 
the  date  of  Dr.  Carey's  arrival 
In  1706,  the  Danish  missionaries. 


Ziegenbalg  and  Plulschow,  landed 
in  India ;  and  in  1 708,  Ziegenbalg 
commenced  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  into  Tamil,  the 
language  spoken  in  the  extreme 
South  of  India.  The  translation- 
of  the  New  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1713,  and  that  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  1725.  Various  re- 
visions of  the  Tamil  Bible  have 
been  made  since  then,  by  Fabri- 
cius,  Ehenius,  and  others,  and 
still  it  is  not  felt  that  the  transla- 
tion is  altogether  satisfactory. 
The  great  diflBculty  of  the  work 
of  the  translation  of  the  Word  of 
God,  in  a  manner  which  shall  be 
at  once  accurate  and  idiomatic, 
may  be  thus  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century  and  a  half,  the  labours  of 
so  large  a  number  of  devoted  and 
scholarly  men  have  not  brought 
the  work  to  an  altogether  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  this  one 
language  alone.  So,  even  in  our 
own  language,  the  work  com- 
menced by  Wickliffe  has  yet  to 
be  finished. 

When  Dr.  Carey  began  his 
labours,  fourteen  editions  of  the 
New  Testament  and  two  of  the 
Old  had  been  printed  in  the 
Tamil  language;  and,  besides 
this,  the  New  Testament  had  been 
printed  in  the  language  spoken  in 
Ceylon.  But  that  was  all.  Out 
of  the  150,000,000  or  more  in- 
habitants of  India,  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  the  language  of  no 
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more  than  about  10,000,000.  Dr. 
Carey's  great  idea  at  the  first  was 
limited  to  the  translation  of  the 
Word  of  God  into  Bengali,  a 
language  spoken  by  thirty  or 
forty  millions  of  people,  and  he 
laboured  hard  to  accomplish  his 
purposa  He  learned  the  lan- 
guage, and,  as  soon  as  he  could, 
commenced  the  work  of  transla- 
tion. He  bought  a  printing-press 
at  Calcutta,  and  brought  it  to  the 
place  in  the  country  where  he  was 
living,  and  great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  natives  at  the  sight 
of  it.  They  called  this  new 
machine  a  "Bilati  Durga,"  an 
"  English  idol" — destined,  in  truth, 
in  God's  name,  to  overturn  the 
goddess  Durga  and  all  her  works. 
No  prose  work  had,  until  the 
time  of  Dr.  Carey,  ever  been 
printed  in  the  Bengali  language. 
In  1797,  the  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  was  completed. 

In  1799,  the  missionaries  re- 
moved to  Serampore,  and  having 
succeeded  in  finding  a  native  who 
could  cast  the  types ;  in  the  next 
year  the  first  sheet  of  Matthew  was 
printed,  and  on  February  7th,  1801, 
the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bengali  Testament  was  com- 
pleted. "  I  would  give  a  mil- 
lion pounds  sterling,  if  I  had  it,'* 
said  Mr.  Thomas,  Carey's  first 
fellow-labourer,  "to  see  a  Bengali 
Bible.  0  most  merciful  God, 
what  an  inestimable  blessing  will 
it  be    to    these    millions!    The 


angels  of  heaven  will  look  down 
upon  it,  to  fill  their  mouths 
with  new  praises  and  adorations. 
Methinks  all  heaven  and  hell 
will  be  moved  at  a  Bible  enter- 
ing such  a  country  as  this.  O 
Lord !  send  forth  Thy  light  and 
truth.*'  Surely  the  angels  did 
rejoice  on  that  day  when  the  New 
Testament  was  completed,  and 
printed  in  the  language  of  dark 
Bengal  Very  imperfect,  no 
doubt,  it  was ;  but  it  was  good 
enough  to  tell  of  Christ,  and  to 
point  the  way  to  heaven ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  did  make  many  wise  unto 
salvation.  The  Old  Testament 
was  published  in  1809,  and  thus 
the  Bengali  Bible  was  completed. 
It  was  contained  in  five  bulky 
quarto  volumes.  Even  to  the 
present  day,  owing  to  the  size  of 
the  Bengali  characters,  the  Bible, 
in  the  smallest  type,  is  a  some- 
what bulky  book.  As  long  as 
they  lived,  Dr.  Carey  and  his  col- 
leagues were  continually  engaged 
in  the  further  revision  of  the 
Bengali  Bible,  and  in  printing 
various  editions  of  it.  Altogether, 
eight  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  several  editions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  issued  from  the  Seram- 
pore   press. 

Many  years  before  Dr.  Carey^s 
death.  Dr.  Yates  had  arrived  in 
India,  and  had  given  himself  to 
this  same  work  of  Biblical  transla- 
tion.   Complaints  had  been  made 
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of  the  Serampore  version — ^that  it 
was  too  literal  and  not  sufficiently 
idiomatic — and  Dr.  Yates  sought 
to  correct  these  mistakes.  His 
great  aim  was  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  idiomatic  version,  and, 
of  course,  he  had  to  meet  objectiotis 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  charged 
against  his  version  that  it  was  too 
loose — rather  a  paraphrase  than  a 
translation.  Since  his  death  the 
work  has  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Wenger,  who,  basing  his  work 
upon  the  labours  of  his  two  great 
predecessors,  has  attempted  to 
avoid  both  extremes,  and  steer  a 
middle  course.  The  result,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  that,  while  all 
would  probably  acknowledge  that 
Dr.  Yates  s  version,  as  improved 
by  Mr.  Wenger,  is  the  best  that 
exists — and  the  Calcutta  Bible 
Society  has  again  and  again  de- 
cided  that  it  is  so — yet,  by  adopt- 
ing a  middle  course,  he  has  had 
to  meet  assaults  on  both  sides. 
Some  say  that  the  version  is  not 
idiomatic,  others  that  it  is  not 
sufficiently  literal.*  The  simple 
fact,  of  course,  is  that  when  the 
idioms  of  two  languages  differ,  to 
be  both  literal  and  idiomatic  is  a 
sheer  impossibility.     How  many 


•  It  is  noteworthy  that  we  meet  with 
the  some  thing  in  the  history  of  the  Tamil 
version.  The  translation  of  Fahricins  was 
said  to  be  "literal  and  obscure ; "  that  of 
Rhenios  "  idiomatic,  but  jMiraphrastic ;  '* 
and  hence  the  desire  exprc^od  to  obtain  a 
"  medium  version."  Wo  suspect  that  the 
case  wiU  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  most 
languages. 


expressions  in  our  English  version, 
which  now  seem  so  natural  be- 
cause we  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  them,  must  have  seemed 
very  strange  and  unidiomatic 
when  Tyndale  made  his  transla- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  I  But 
from  these  causes,  joined  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that  to  some  it  must 
be  rather  galling  to  be  under  obli- 
gations for  the  version  of  the 
Bible  which  they  use  to  the  out- 
cast Baptists;  every  few  years 
there  is  an  onslaught  on  our 
Bengali  version.  Such  there  was 
three  years  ago  :  there  was  a  long- 
continued  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society  might 
not  venture  on  the  preparation  of 
a  new  translation.  The  upshot  of 
it  all  was,  that  that  Society  de- 
cided that,  until  a  better  than  the 
Baptist  version  was  produced, 
they  would  continue  to  adopt  ours 
(with  the  word  for  "  baptism,"  of 
course,  altered) ;  and  Mr.  Wenger 
is  now  engaged  on  another 
thorough  revision  of  the  Bengali 
Bible.  It  is  not  likely  that  this 
will  be  the  last.  So  many  in- 
fluences are  at  work  on  the  lan- 
guage, that  a  translation  that  is 
satisfactory  now  will  not  be  satis- 
factory twenty  years  hence.  And 
it  is  very  likely  that  a  really 
standard  version  will  not  be  pro- 
duced till  God  raises  up  some 
native  Tyndale  to  bring  out  the 
Bible  in  that  simple,  homely, 
heart-penetrating  style  which  we 
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have  in  our  English  version,  and 
which  it  is  so  hard  for  a  foreigner 
to  acquire. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  far  up- 
on the  Bengali  version,  because 
it  is  emphatically  ours,  as  Bap- 
tists, and  because  of  its  great  im- 
poiiance  and  its  wide  distribution. 
What  we  have  said  may  give  some 
slight  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
work  of  translation.  Although 
the  Bible  is  so  small  a  book,  yet 
the  importance  of  having  a  trans- 
lation at  once  natural  and  correct 
is  so  infinitely  great,  that  in  every 
language  the  translation  of  the 
Word  of  God  will  have  to  be 
revised  and  re-revised,  again  and 
again,  and  many  years  (even  a 
century  or  more)  may  elapse 
before  the  work  is  thoroughly 
done.  In  all,  there  have  issued 
from  our  Calcutta  press,  in  the 
Bengali  language,  157  editions 
of  the  Bible  or  Testament,  or 
separate  books,  comprising  about 
1,000,000  copies,  in  addition  to 
the  large  number  issued  by  the 
Serampore  missionaries,  and  ^by 
the  Calcutta  Bible  Society. 

Thus  much  for  Bengali.  When 
Dr.  Carey  went  to  India  he  never 
thought  of  translating  the  Bible 
into  any  other  language.  But 
before  he  had  been  there  many 
years  he  enlarged  his  plans.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  distinct 
languages  spoken  in  India,  and 
why  should  not  the  Bible  be 
translated  into  them  also  ?    And, 


besides  these  spoken  languages, 
there  is  the  venerable  Sanscrit, 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  most  of 
them — the  reputed  language  of 
the  gods.    The  learned  would,  in 
many  cases,  pay  far  more  atten- 
tion to  anything  written  in  San- 
scrit than  in  the  vulgar  tongue; 
and  a  good  Sanscrit  translation 
would  be  a  help  to  translators  all 
over  India.     The  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries therefore  issued  a  pro- 
posal for  the  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  all  the  languages  of 
India.  Itwas  a  mighty  work  which 
the  cobbler,  the  weaver,  and  the 
printer — the    immortal  Three  of 
Serampore  —  thus    proposed    to 
undertake.      But    "  there    were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days." 
The  three  missionaries  proposed 
it;  and,  supplied  with  funds  by 
the  Christians  of   England  and 
India,  to  a  large  exterU  they  accom- 
plished it.    Two  or  three  versions 
were    translated    by   Dr.    Carey 
himself,  direct  from  the  original, 
at  least  as  far  as  the  New  Tes- 
tament was  concerned.    With  re- 
gard to  the  others,  the  plan  they 
adopted  was  this :  In  the  College 
of  Fort  William,  in  Calcutta,  of 
which  Dr.  Carey  was  a  professor, 
and    at    Serampore,    there  were 
pundits,  or  learned  men,  from  all 
parts   of  India,  and  acquainted, 
therefore,  with  all  the  languages 
of  India.     Dr.  Carey  would  give 
one  of  these  pundits  a  New  Testa- 
ment in  Sanscrit  or  Bengali,  and 
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tell  him  to  make  a  translation 
from  it  into  Telugu,  or  Canarese, 
or  whatever  the  language  might 
be  with  which  the  pundit  was 
acquainted.  Dr.  Carey  would 
afterwards  look  over  the  version 
thus  made,  and  correct  any  ex- 
pression which  evidently  mis- 
represented the  meaning  of  the 
text.  In  this  way  the  whole 
Bible,  or  the  New  Testament,  or 
separate  books  of  the  Bible,  were 
translated  by  the  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries into  no  less  than  forty 
different  languages  or  dialects. 
No  doubt  there  were  many  imper- 
fections connected  with  such  a 
work.  Several  of  these  dialects 
were  simply  provincial  variations 
of  the  parent  language,  and  there- 
fore separate  translations  in  them 
wete  unnecessary.  And,  more- 
over, if  so  many  fresh  revisions 
have  to  be  made  before  a  standard 
version  of  the  Scriptures  is  ob- 
tained, even  in  one  language,  it  is 
evident  that  these  first  transla- 
tions in  so  many  languages  must 
have  been  very  imperfect.  They 
were  translations  from  that  which 
was  itself  an  imperfect  translation. 
But  still,  making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  this,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  work  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries  was  a 
great  and  blessed  work.  Granted, 
that  the  versions  were  imperfect, 
yet  they  were  all  clear  enough  to 
show  the  way  of  life,  to  tell  of 
Christy  to    lead  to  Him,  and  to 


make  wise  unto  salvation*  Had 
it  not  been  for  these,  there  would, 
for  many  years,  have  been  no 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  at 
all  in  many  of  these  languages ; 
and  these  laid  the  foundation 
upon  which  others  built.  In  all 
there  issued  from  the  Serampore 
press  228,515  copies  of  the  Word 
of  God,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Besides  Bengali  there  are  three 
other  languages  to  which  our 
missionaries  have  given  special 
attention.  There  is  Sanscrit^ 
to  begin  with.  Dr.  Carey  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  Sanscrit,  but, 
as  a  first  attempt,  of  course  the 
work  needed  a  thorough  revision. 
Dr.  Yates,  therefore,  sought  to 
bring  out  a  better  version  by  mak- 
ing a  new  translation.  This  work 
he  accomplished  partially;  he  had 
translated  the  New  Testament 
and  part  of  the  ol4  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Since  then  Mr.  Wenger 
has  given  what  time  he  could 
spare  to  this  work,  and  is  still 
engaged  on  it.  The  writings  of 
the  minor  prophets  yet  remain  to 
be  translated,  the  difficulty  of  th« 
translation  being  increased  by  the 
fact  that  the  poetical  parts  of 
Scripture  are  put  into  Sanscrit 
verse.  Then  there  is  Hindi,  the 
language  spoken  in  the  vast  dis- 
tricts west  and  north-west  of 
Bengal  Mr.  Parsons,  one  of  our 
missionaries,  has  recently,  after 
many  years'  labour,  brought  out 
a  revised  translation  of  the  New 
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Testament,  and,  shortly  after 
finishing  it,  was  last  year  called 
away  to  his  eternal  rest.  The 
bringing-out  of  a  really  good 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  this  language  has  yet  to  be 
done.  The  third  language  is 
Oriya,  which  is  very  similar  to 
Bengali,  and  yet  is  regarded  as  a 
distinct  language.  It  is  spoken 
by  about  four  millions  of  people 
inhabiting  the  district  of  Orissa, 
commencing  about  100  miles 
south  of  Calcutta.  Our  own  de- 
aomination  is  the  only  one  labour- 
ing in  this  district ;  it  is  divided 
between  the  Free-will  Baptists 
of  America  and  the  General  Bap- 
tists of  England.  Dr.  Carey's 
Oriya  translation  was  very  dear 
to  the  early  Christians,  but  it  has 
been  revised  and  improved  since 
then  by  the  labours  of  Dr.  Sutton 
and  others.  In  Orissa,  as  was 
just  said,  no  other  body  of  Chris- 
tians is  labouring,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  other  version 
in  the  field ;  yet  the  rules  of  the 
Bible  Society  prevent  its  aiding 
our  brethren  labouring  there  in 
the  circulation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, because  of  the  awful  error  of 
translating  the  word  ^<nm^w.  In 
Orissa  the  people  must  have 
either  our  Baptist  version  or 
none;  and  the  refusal  of  the  Bible 
Society  to  aid  in  the  circulation 
of  the  Oriya  version  looks  too 
much  like  saying,  "Better  that 
the  heathen    should  be  without 


the  Bible  at  all,  than  that  they 
should  possess  one  which  says 
'immerse*  instead  of  'baptize'; 
better  to  circulate  a  Catholic  ver- 
sion in  France   than   a  Baptist 

version  in  Orissa." 

« 

The  chief  Indian  versions,  then, 
which  the  Bible  Translation  So- 
ciety has  to  sustain,  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  the  Sanscrit,  in  the  sacred 
language  of  India ;  the  Bengali, 
in  a  language  spoken  by  thirty  or 
forty  millions;  the  Hindi,  in  a 
language  spoken  by  as  many  or 
more;  ^nd  the  Oriya,  in  a  lan- 
guage spoken  by  four  millions  of 
Hindoos,  who  are  altogether  de- 
pendent on  our  Ti'anslation  So- 
ciety for  the  supply  of  the  New 
Testament  Scriptures. 

Mr.  Carter,  one  of  our  mission- 
aries, has  also  recently  translated 
the  Bible  into  Cingalese. 

Dr.  Yates  also  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Hindustani, 
the  language  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lions of  Mahomedans  who  live  in 
India;  but  the  name  which  is 
ever  associated  with  the  Hindus- 
tani version,  is  that  of  Henry 
Martyn,  the  young  chaplain, 
whose  heart  and  life  were  so  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  God,  and 
whose  earnest  devotedness  and 
early  death  have  touched  the 
hearts  of  Christians  of  every 
name.  The  great  work  of  his  life 
was  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament  into  Hindustani  and  Per- 
sian. In  order  to  render  the  latter 
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version  more  perfect,  he  went  to 
Persia,  and  accomplished  his  work 
there ;  and  when  it  was  finished, 
he  commenced  his  journey  home- 
wards ;   hut  it  proved  to  be   a 
journey  .to  his  home  above,  for  he 
died  on  the  way,  at  Tocat,  in  1812, 
at  the   early  age  of  thirty-two. 
We  cannot  forbear,  in  connection 
with    Henry    Martyn's    Persian 
Testament,  referring   to  an  inci- 
dent well  known    to    many.    A 
writer  in  the  "  Asiatic  Journal " 
states  that  once,  at   a  convivial 
meeting  in  Persia,  he  chanced  to 
make  use  of  some  irreverent  ex- 
pressions.    He  observed  in  one  of 
the  native   gentlemen  present  a 
peculiar  expression  of  regret  and 
surprise,  and,  on  afterwards  seek- 
ing an  interview  with  him,  heard 
him  confess  himself  a  Christian, 
in  the  following  terms  :  "  In  the 
year   1223  of  the  Hegira,  there 
came  to  this  city  an  Englishman, 
who  taught  the  religion  of  Christ, 
with  a  boldness  hitherto  unparal- 
leled in  Persia,  in  the  midst  of 
much  scorn  and  ill-treatment  from 
our  mooUahs  [religious  teachers], 
as  well  as  the  rabble.     He  was  a 
beardless    youth,    and   evidently 
enfeebled   with   disease.     I  was 
then  a  decided  enemy  to  infidels, 
and  I  visited  the  teacher  of  the 
despised  sect,  with  the  declared 
object  of  treating  him  with  scorn, 
and  exposing  his  doctrines  to  con- 
tempt.   These  evil  feelings  gradu- 
ally subsided  beneath  the  influ- 


ence of  his  gentleness,  and  just 
before  he  left  Shiraz  I  paid  him  a 
parting  visit   Our  conversation — 
I  shall  never  forget  it ;  it  seeded 
my  conversion.      He  gave  me  a 
book ;  it  has  ever  been  my  con- 
stant companion  ;  the  study  of  it 
has  formed   my  most   delightful 
occupation."    He  then  produced 
the  book ;  it  was  a  copy  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  on  one  of 
the   blank   leaves   was  written: 
"  There  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one 
sinner    that    repenteth, — Henry 
Martyn."    His  work  of  translti- 
tion  was  very  deUghtful  to  him, 
it  brought  out  so  much  of  the 
hidden  beauty  of  the  Word.     So 
another  translator  says  that, ''  the 
Lord  refreshed  his  own  soul,  cans- 
ing  him  daily  to  feed  upon  the 
green  pastures  of  the  Word,  which 
were  employing  all  his  thoughts." 
Yet  there  is  a  danger  even  here. 
Dr.  Carey  said :  "  I  feel  there  is  a 
possibility  of  having   the   mind 
secularized  whilst   employed   on 
Biblical  criticisms."  So  Dr.  Yates: 
"I  am  in  danger  lest  my  study  of 
it  be  more  critical  than  practical, 
and  lest,  while  I  am  labouring  to 
ascertain  its  meaning,  I  should 
forget  its  application."    So  Henry 
Martyn:    "May    the    Lord,    in 
mercy  to  my  soul,  save  me  from 
setting  up  an  idol  of  any  sort  in 
Btts  place ;  as  I  do,  by  preferring 
even  a  work  professedly  done  for 
Him,  to  communion  with  Him  ! '' 
These  words  may  be   of  use  to 
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other  souls  besides  those  of  Bibli- 
cal translators. 

In  all,  there  have  issued  from  our 
Baptist  presses  in  India,  at  Seram- 
pore,  Calcutta,  and  Cuttack,  as  far 
as  we  can  learn,  about  two  million 
copies  of  portions  of  the  Word  of 
God.  To  these  copies  of  Scrip- 
ture issued  by  our  own  Society, 
must  be  added  a  much  greater 
number  which  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  in  these  same  lan- 
guages of  Northern  India,  and  in 
the  languages  of  Southern,  Central, 
and  Western  India.  Especially 
amongst  the  Tamil-speaking  po- 
pulation of  Southern  India  has 
there  been  a  very  large  distribu- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God  ;  as 
many  as  100,000  copies  of  portions 
of  Scripture  have,  in  this  part  of 
India,  been  distributed  in  one 
year,  and^br  the  most  part  sold. 
The  past  few  years  have  witnessed 
a  great  increase  in  the  desire  of 
the  people  to  obtain  a  portion  of 
the  Christian  Bible.  But  we 
have  no  space  to  enter  into  the 
history  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  many  other 
languages  of  India. 

What  is  the  result  of  all  this  ? 
To  detail  all  the  instances  in  which 
we  know  that  the  Word  of  God 
has  been  blessed,  would  be  a  task 
as  arduous  as  it  would  be  delight- 
ful ;  and  how  much,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  has  resulted  of  which 


we  have  never  heard!     A  few 
brief  incidents  must  suffice. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  a  man, 
named  Sebo  Sahu,  obtained  a  few 
leaves  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
from  a  bullock-driver,  who  had 
received  them  from  a  missionary, 
but  who  could  not  himself  read. 
Sebo  read  them,  and  wished  to 
know  more  about  the  truth  con- 
tained in  them.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  heard  Mr.  Lacey,  a  Ge- 
neral Baptist  missionary,  preach- 
ing at  the  car-festival  of  Jugger- 
naut. He  pressed  forward  and  ob- 
tained a  tract.  He  took  it  home, 
and  afterwards  obtained  some 
other  books,  and  for  five  years  he 
and  a  few  friends  talked  together 
about  these  new  doctrines.  Even- 
tually they  decided  for  Christ. 
"As  Sebo  walked  towards  the 
river  to  be  baptized,  first  his  bro- 
thers laid  hold  of  him  to  keep 
him  back,  then  his  wife;  his 
little  child  was  next  laid  in  his 
path ;  again  a  younger  brother  fell 
at  his  feet;  the  zemindar  (land- 
lord) tried  to  persuade  him ;  then 
a  Brahmin  tried  the  same ;"  but 
by  God's  grace  he  went  through 
it  all,  and  put  on  Christ  in  bap- 
tism. Next  year  others  were  bap- 
tized, and  since  then,  that  village 
of  Khundittur  has  furnished  the 
mission  with  four  native  preachers 
and  three  schoolmasters,  and  there 
are  now  twenty  church-members 
there.  Such  is  the  fruit,  under 
God's  blessing,  of  one  copy  of  the 
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Oospel  of  Mark!  Sir  Barile 
Frere  mentions  the  case  of  a  whole 
village  casting  off  idolatry,  as  the 
^fifect  of  the  perusal  of  a  Gospel 
and  a  few  tracts  which  had  been 
left  there. 

In  1818  a  number  of  persons 
were  found  inhabiting  certain  vil- 
lages near  Dacca,  in  Eastern  Ben- 
gal, who  had  forsaken  idolatry, 
and  refused  to  render  homage  to 
the  Brahmins.  They  were  also 
said  to  be  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  conduct,  and 
particularly  for  their  adherence 
to  truth.  On  being  asked  whence 
they  had  derived  their  ideas, 
they  stated  that  it  was  from  a 
book  which  was  carefully  pre- 
served in  one  of  their  villages. 
The  book  was  produced — a  much- 
worn  volume,  kept  in  a  case — and 
it  proved  to  be  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Carey's  Jirst  edition  of  the  Bengali 
New  Testament  Eventually  three 
of  these  villagers  dared  to  brave 
the  consequences  of  an  open  pro- 
fession of  their  faith,  and  were 
baptized.  Such  was  the  result, 
under  Grod's  blessing,  of  the 
reading  of  this  first  and  most  im- 
perfect version  of  the  Serampore 
brethren!  So,  in  numberless  cases, 
the  simple  reading  of  a  Gospel 
or  a  New  Testament  has  led  to 
Christ  and  to  the  membership  of 
His  Church  many  a  poor  Hindoo 
who  otherwise  would  have  died 
in  his  sins. 

And  very  often,  no  doubt,  the 


reading  of  the  Word  of  God  has 
thus  led  the  sinner  to  Christ, 
although  he  has  never  been  added 
to  the  Church  on  earth.  Instances 
occur  like  the  following,  referred 
to  in  a  Beport  of  the  Calcutta 
Auxiliary  to  the  Bible  Transla- 
tion Society : — 

**  About  three  or  four  years  ago  a 
poor  man,  living  in  one  of  the  villages 
near  us,  received  a  copy  of  one  of  the 
Gospels.  He  read  it  with  care,  and 
devoted  to  it  every  spare  moment.  He 
gave  up  idolatrous  worship,  and  spoke 
to  his  neighbours  about  the  Gospel. 
At  length  his  friends  and  neighbours 
said  he  was  mad ;  they  snatched  the 
Gospel  from  him  and  burnt  it,  and 
at  once  sent  him  away  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country,  and  all  further 
inquiry  respecting  him  has  proved 
unavailing." 

*<  Our  brother  Nainsukh  mentioned 
to  me  last  week  the  case  of  a  person  of 
whom  he  had  just  heard,  who  had  died 
professing  his  fedth  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  although  he  had  had  nothing 
more  than  an  occasional  interview 
with  a  native  Christian,  from  whom 
he  received  a  single  copy  of  one  of  the 
Gospels.  .  .  .  He  studied  the  book 
closely  and  frequently,  spoke  of  it  to 
his  friends,  renounced  many  of  his 
heathenish  customs,  and  declared  that 
Jesus  was  the  only  Saviour.  Bis 
friends  denounced  him  as  a  madman, 
but  he  bore  their  soom  and  reproaches 
with  firmness,  and  in  the  hour  of  death 
addressed  his  prayer  to  Christ  alone," 

A  boatman  said  to  a  mia- 
sionaiy : — 

"  My  brother  was  a  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ.  He  received  a  book 
about  Jesus  Christ  from  some  such 
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person  as  you,  but  the  letters  were  very 
small;  he  therefore  gave  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  to  a  Brahmin  to 
oopy  it  out  in  large  letters,  and  he  was 
reading  it  day  and  night,  both  to 
himself  and  to  others.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued to  read  for  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  when  he  died  he  was  taking 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chriat.  He  used  to 
tell  us  that  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell  are  in  the  hands  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  what  He  opens  none  can  shut, 
and  what  He  shuts  none  can  open." 

These  are  but  samples  of  cases 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  cases, 
in  so  vast  a  country  as  India,  of 
which  we  have  never  heard? 
Have  not  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  these  copies  of  a  Gospel 
or  the  New  Testament  been  the 
messengers  of  eternal  life  to  many 
a  Hindoo,  who  has  learned  from 
them  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  has 


died  calling  only  on  His  na^e,but 
of  whom  we  have  never  heard  ?  So 
many  millions  of  copies  of  Scrip- 
ture cannot  have  been  scattered 
abroad  without  a  large  blessing. 
No  doubt  a  very  great  number  of 
them  have  been  but  as  the  seed 
on  the  wayside,  but  often  it  must 
have  fallen  into  good  ground,  for 
it  is  the  Word  of  that  God  who 
has  said,  "My  Word  shall  not 
return  unto  Me  void."  Let  us, 
then,  press  on  in  so  glorious  a 
work,  and  pray  for  a  yet  larger 
blessing.  Be  it  ours  "  not  to  be 
weary  in  well-doing,  for  in  due 
season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint 
not."  In  due  season — ^but  we  may 
have  to  wait  long  for  it — ^yet  it 
will  come.  Eternity  alone  will 
reveal  the  good  which  has  been 
done  I 


C^e  |le%ions  ConstqiwntM  nf  %  Mar. 


THE  evils  of  war  are  commonly 
dwelt  upon  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  its  benefits.  The 
former  cannot  be  depicted  too 
darkly  nor  objurgated  too  forci- 
bly; but  the  latter  ought  not  to 
be  ignored.  In  the  present  actual 
constitution  of  things  war  appears 
to  be  a  necessity.  Like  aU  other 
human  necessities,  it  has  been 
so  counterworked  in  the  web  of 
Providence    as    to   compel  good 


from  this  grand  evil  Poets  as 
well  as  divines  are  naturally  prone 
to  describe  the  terrible  thunder- 
cloud rather  than  the  serene  at- 
mosphere which  follows  it.  Now 
and  then  we  get  a  strain  like 
Moore's : 

"  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour  when   storms    are 

gone— 
When,  wearied  with  the  strife,  thesea 
Sleeps  in  its  own  tranquillity !" 
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Amidst  the  din  and  excitement 
of  the  present  dreadful  contest 
on  the  Continent,  can  we  see  any 
tokens  for  good  ? 

1 .  It  is  a  fact  that  every  war, 
in  modern  times,  has  been  the 
occasion  of  a  great  outburst  of 
evangelical  sentiment  in  the  bosom 
of  the  nations  engaged.  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  blessed  ministry  of 
healing  and  instruction  which 
dogs  alike  the  steps  of  victory 
and  defeat — ^the  flag  of  the  Ge- 
nevan Convention  or  the  cross  of 
the  Sister  of  Mercy — but  to  the 
prominence  given  to  purely  Chris- 
tian teaching  during  war,  and  the 
revivals  of  truth  which  follow  its 
close.  It  was  amidst  the  dreadful 
contrasts  of  the  great  European 
war  that  the  Missionary,  Tract, 
and  Bible  Societies  took  their  rise 
and  shape.  The  frightful  scourge 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  the 
Affghan  War  were  succeeded  by 
a  lasting  effusion  of  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Crimean 
War  closed  amidst  evangelical 
efforts  in  the  armies,  scarcely  less 
heroic  than  the  soldiers'  work 
before  Sebastopol.  The  recent 
tremendous  conflict  in  the  United 
States  was  the  occasion  of  pro- 
digious enterprises  of  Christian 
zeal,  the  effects  and  results  of 
which  will  outlast  the  memories 
of  the  war  itself. 

May  we  not  look  for  eqidvalent 
results  to  flow  from  the  present 
awful  conflict  on  the  plains  of 
Alsace  ?  Amidst  the  lurid  smoke 
and  din  of  destruction,  we  already 
hear  cries  for  spiritual  peace. 
Another  army,  bold  and  perse- 
vering, is  on  the  track  of  the 
soldiers,  and  supplying  them  with 
God's  message  of  salvation.  It 
is  a  fact  that  war  induces  religious 


thoughtfulness  in  large  masses  of 
men;  that  it  favours  religious 
knowledge  and  conviction  in  mul- 
titudes who  are  exposed  to  its 
realities ;  that,  amidst  the  prodi- 
gality of  death,  there  are  forcible 
recurrences  to  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  life  beyond.  The  Catholic 
Austrian,  the  Lutheran  Prussian, 
the  Gospel-taught  artisan  from  the 
Wuppenthal,  the  Dresden  trades- 
man, and  the  Moravian  farmer, 
are  sharing  the  same  billet,  and 
marching  side  by  side.  Amidst 
man's  extremities  of  peril,  God's 
opportunities  occur.  The  earnest 
evangelical  camp-missionary,  like 
his  Master,  knows  no  distinction 
of  race  or  side;  victor  or  van- 
quished are  alike  in  his  sight. 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  which 
overtops  the  war,  in  its  surpass- 
ing interest,  is  the  story  of  Christ's 
atonement  for  sinners  of  the 
human  race.  The  anecdotes  of 
success  show  that,  even  amidst  aU 
the  horrid  actions  and  language 
of  Satan  let  loose,  the  mind  is 
receptive  towards  the  simple 
Gospel ;  it  is  startled  by  the  con- 
trast, and  aroused  to  a  real  en- 
counter with  the  notion  of  Divine 
forgiveness.  The  records  of  evan- 
gelical work  in  the  last  German 
war  and  in  the  United  States,  to 
go  no  further,  prove  all  this. 

But,  on  the  larger  scale,  is  there 
not  hope  for  both  nations,  as  the 
leaders  of  thought  in  both  are 
compelled  to  come  face  to  face 
with  intense  realities  ?  The  Ger- 
man will  from  it  gain  no  en- 
couragement in  his  rationalism, 
nor  the  Frenchman  for  his  levity. 
Things  of  time  and  of  eternity- 
will  appear  without  conventional 
dress  or  social  veiL  The  suit- 
ableness of  the  Gospel  provision 
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for  the  downright  needs  of 
our  nature  becomes  more  and 
more  manifest.  The  kernel  of 
Gospel  truth  is  the  true  viultum 
in  parvo;  it  takes  up  no  room, 
adds  not  to  the  baggage  on  the 
march.  In  the  present  case,  the 
communications  made  to  English 
religious  societies  from  both  the 
hostile  nations,  though  naturally 
savouring  of  strangely-contrasted 
patriotism,  arc  each  couched  in 
tones  of  tenderness  and  solemnity. 
The  aid  of  Christians  here  has 
been  largely  invoked  for  prayer. 
Bible  and  tract  distribution  has 
been  energetically  organized  and 
carried  out.  This  will  not  be  in 
vain.  Many  an  ignorant  or 
thoughtless  or  prejudiced  one 
will  escape  from  these  wars  with 
a  double  life — with  memories  not 
only  of  temporal  deliverance,  but 
of  admission  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

It  does  not  become  us  to  in- 
sinuate that  either  Germany  or 
France  needed  such  a  scourge. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  something 
was  and  is  needed  in  both  coun- 
tries to  arrest  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  religious  thought. 

In  March,  1869,  the  Dresden 
Protestant  Association  pronounced 
that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment for  sin  was  an  exploded 
superstition.  The  Court-chaplain 
of  the  Duke  of  Coburg-Gotha,  in 
his  inaugural  discourse  at  the 
assembling  of  the  Protestant  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  the  present  year, 
said :  "  We  deny  miracles,  know- 
ing the  universe  to  be  governed 
by  fixed  laws."  In  spite  of  the 
70,000  converts,  headed  by  our 
good  brother  Oncken,  in  spite  of 
a  sprinkling  of  devout  orthodox 
men  still  left  in  various  parts,  in 


spite  of  some  qualifications  sug- 
gested by  our  worthy  brother 
Lehmann,  the  bold  assertions  made 
by  the  Times*  Berlin  Correspondent, 
and  since  reproduced  in  a  book, 
remain  uncontradicted — namely, 
that  "  the  evangelical  dogmas  are 
no  longer  recognised  by  the 
majority,  especially  not  by  the 
educated  classes ;  that  "only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  nation 
attends  divine  service ; "  and  that 
"the  majority  of  Germans  have 
ceased  to  be  Protestants  in  Luther's 
sense."* 

With  regard  to  France,  as  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
may  we  not  say,  that  "  God  is  not 
in  all  their  thoughts  "  ? 

War  will  not  be  an  unmitigated 
calamity  to  these  nations,  if  it 
should  be  the  means  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  this  state  of  things, 
and  of  counterworking  the  egotism 
of  the  one  nation  and  the  indiflfe- 
rentism  of  the  other. 

And  may  we  not  devoutly  re- 
cognise, in  these  things,  the  truth 
that  God's  mercy  to  the  saved  is, 
from  sad  necessity,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  violent  de- 
struction of  opposing  agencies  ? 
This  proposition  appears  to  be 
supported  by  the  terms  of  the 
original  promise  given  to  Eve ; 
exemplified  in  the  Flood,  in  the 
mode  of  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
the  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness, the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
the  liberation  from  Babylon. 

Still  higher  does  the  evidence 
for  its  truth  rise  in  the  New 
Testament,  until  we  see  the  lurid 
flames  of  Jerusalem  destroyed, 
occupying    the     background    of 


»» 


*  "Religious  Thought  in    Gcimany, 
in  Uio   Times,  and  now   republiuhed  by 
Tinaloy. 
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Calvary's  picture.  The  "  year  of 
the  redeemed  "  has  ever  been  also 
"the  day  of  vengeance.**  Will 
not  the  principle  find  its  consum- 
mation in  the  destruction  of  Satan 
himself?    Evil  has    made  even 


Divine  goodness  appear  as  a 
terrible  thing,  by  reason  of  the 
violence  which  the  struggle 
necessitates  down  through  the 
ages  of  probation." 

S.  R  P. 


^qmla  anb  ^rbtilla. 


AMONG  the  minor  "  worthies " 
of  the  inspired  Scriptures,  the 
above-mentioned  Christian  disciples 
deserve  to  occupy  a  prominent  place. 
The  materials  for  their  biography 
are  somewhat  scanty,  but  of  much 
interest ;  the  glimpses  we  get  of 
them  are  not  many,  but  very  bright 
— reflecting  right  beautifully  "the 
glory  of  Christ  and  of  God.''  They 
are  to  be  honoured  not  only  for  their 
own  sakes,  but  also  because  of  the 
intimate  friendship  which  existed  be* 
tween  them  and  the  illustrious 
Apostle  Paul.  The  Apostle  John 
must  have  felt  a  thrill  of  unutterable 
delight,  as  he  three  times  penned  the 
words,  concerning  himself,  "the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;"  and 
with  a  glow  of  pious  and  elevated 
pleasure  would  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilia  say,  "The  Apostle  Paul  is 
our  intimate  friend !  "  Such  Chris- 
tians deserve  knowing ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  trust  our  attempt  wiU  not  be 
thought  worthless,  to  gather  to- 
gether the  few  facts  which  inspired 
writers  have  recorded  concerning 
them* 

I.  A^  to  the  place  of  their  hirth, 
<— In  Acts  xviii.  2  we  read  that 
Aquila  was  '*born  in  Pontus." 
Pontus  was  a  portion  of  Asia  Minor, 
situated  on  the  south-eastern  shores 
of  what  is  now  called  the  Black  Sea ; 


but  in  the  time  of  Aquila  was  termed 
Pontus  Euxinus  (the  Euxine  Sea), 
from  which  word  **  Pontus,"  the  dis- 
trict took  its  name  in  which  Aquila 
was  born.  It  is  three  times  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  spoken 
of,  along  with  Asia,  Cappadocia, 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia  (Acts  ii. 
9,  10),  as  one  of  the  regions  whence 
worshippers  came  to  Jerusalem  at 
Pentecost :  it  is  specified  (Acts  xviii. 
2)  as  the  native  country  of  Aquila, 
and  its  "scattered  strangers"  are 
addressed  by  St.  Peter  (1  Peter  i. 
1),  along  with  those  of  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia. 
All  these  passages  agree  in  showing 
that  there  were  many  Jewish  resi- 
dents in  the  district.  As  to  the 
annals  of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant 
passage  of  its  history  is  the  life  of  the 
great  Mithridates;  but  this  is  also 
the  period  of  its  coming  under  the 
sway  of  Rome.  Mithridates  was  de- 
feated by  Pompey,  and  the  western 
part  of  his  dominions  was  incor- 
porated with  theprovinceof  Bithynia, 
while  the  rest  was  divided  for  a  con- 
siderable time  among  various  chief- 
tains. Under  Nero  the  whole  region 
was  made  a  Roman  province,  bearing 
the  name  of  Pontus.  The  last  of  the 
petty  monarchs  of  the  district  was 
Polemo  II.,  who  married  Berenice, 
the  great-granddaughter   of   Herod 
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the  Great.  She  was  probably  with 
Polemo  when  St.  Paul  was  travelling 
in  this  neighbourhood,  about  the 
year  52.  He  saw  her  afterwards  at 
Csesarea,  about  the  year  60,  with  her 
brother,  Agrippa  11.  In  that  part 
of  the  world,  far  away  from  their 
beloved  fatherland,  Aquila  was  bom, 
and  probably  also  that  honoured 
woman,  whose  name  is  so  interestingly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  his 
own.  The  time  of  their  birth,  the 
names  of  their  parents,  and  the  tribe 
to  which  they  belonged,  are  left  un- 
recorded. We  may  wish  it  had  not 
been  so,  and  tradition,  with  its  puerile 
trivialities,  may  attempt  to  supply 
the  information  which  Scripture 
withholds ;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  the  ignorance  which  Omni- 
science  imposes  upon  us,  and  not 
attempt  to  be  "wise  above  that 
which  is  written." 

11.  Their  names  and  station  in  life, 
— It  is  noteworthy  that  the  names 
of  both  these  persons  are  not  Hebrew, 
as  we  might  have  expected,  but 
derived  from  the  Latin  language. 
Aquila  means  "an  eagle,"  and  perhaps 
comes  from  an  older  word,  which 
means  "  the  bird  with  a  curved  beak.*' 
Why  this  worthy  should  have  been 
so  called,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to 
say ;  but  as  another  Aquila,  well 
known  to  learned  men,  was  born  in 
Pontus,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
name  was  not  uncommon  there,  and 
probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  an 
ancestor  of  these  men  had  a  nose  like 
an  eagle's  beak,  resembling  the  nasal 
organ  of  William  III.  and  the  late 
Dnke  of  Wellington.  The  name 
Priscilla,  sometimes  spelt  "Prisca," 
literally  means  ancient,  but  was  often 
used  by  the  Romans  to  signify  any- 
thing connected  with  the  past 
•*  golden  age  of  the  world."  Ancient 
manners,  ancient  people,  meant  the 
people  and  the  customs  of  *'  the  good 
old  times ; "  so  that  the  Roman 
matron  would  be  inclined  to  call  her 
new-bom  daughter  Prisca,  prompted 


by  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the  little 
one  would  grow  up  to  be  a  maiden 
and  a  matron  worthy  of  the  best 
times  of  the  nation  to  which  she 
belonged.  At  first  sight  it  seems 
strange  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
belonging  as  they  did  to  the  Hebrew 
nation,  should  have  Latin  names; 
but  this  was  far  from  uncommon, 
and  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
many  Jews  lived  in  countries  which 
were  under  the  sway  of  Romans  and 
Greeks.  Thus  we  find  that  two  of 
the  apostles  have  foreign  names, — 
Andrew  being  the  Greek  for  *'  manly, ^* 
and  Philip  the  Greek  for  **  a  lover  of 
horses."  Even  two  out  of  the  four 
evangelists  have  foreign  names; 
Mark  and  Luke  being  Latin  names, 
as  is  also  the  word  Paul,  the  name  of 
the  greatest  of  the  Jews,  perhaps  of 
all  mankind.  In  Acts  xviii.  3,  we 
are  informed  of  what  occupation 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  were, — namely, 
"  tent- makers  ; "  at  which  same 
trade  the  Apostle  Paul  often  worked, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
say,  "  I  have  kept  myself  from  being 
burdensome  to  you;"  and  as  he  did 
also  to  the  elders  of  Miletus,  "  Ye 
yourselves  know  that  these  hands 
have  ministered  to  my  necessities, 
and  to  them  that  were  with  me." 
What  a  subject  for  a  great  painter  1 — 
Paul  labouring  in  Corinth,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  at  the  trade  of 
**  tent-makers."  As  Paul  was  in  all 
probability  the  child  of  well-to-do 
parents,  it  seems  strange  to  find  him 
engaged  in  a  manual  occupation ;  but 
this  is  accounted  for  by  remembering 
the  Jewish  proverb,  "  He  that  does 
not  teach  his  son  a  trade  teaches  him 
to  be  a  thief."  It  is  worth  remem- 
bering, also,  that  the  coverings  of  the 
ancient  tents  were  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  goats  which  abounded  in 
the  province  of  Oilicia,  where  the 
apostle  was  born;  hence  it  was 
known  as  oilicium^  Gilician  cloth, 
and  as  such  was  an  article  of  com- 
merce in  all  parts  of  the  ancient 
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world.  The  probability  is  that 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  were  both  manu- 
facturers of  these  tents,  and  travelling 
merchants,  which  will  account  for 
our  reading  of  them  now  at  Rome, 
then  at  Corinth,  and  another  time 
at  Ephesus. 

m.  The  persecutions  .to  which 
this  good  couple  were  exposed. — In 
a  passage  already  referred  to,  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  we  read  the  following :  "  After 
these  things,  Paul  departed  from 
Athens,  and  came  to  Corinth ;  and 
found  a  certain  Jew,  named  Aquila, 
bom  in  Pontus,  lately  come  from 
Italy,  with  his  wife  Priscilla;  he- 
4fause  that  Claudius  had  commanded 
all  Jews  to  depart  from  MomeP 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
word  "Jews,"  mentioned  in  the 
above  passage,  must  be  understood 
to  include  Christians  also;  for  as 
many  of  the  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  at  Rome  were  converted 
Hebrews,  the  Emperor  and  his 
officials  would  be  sure  to  confound 
the  two.  Of  this  we  have  a  remark- 
able illustration  in  the  memoir  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  written  by  Sueto- 
nius :— '^  JudcBOS  impulsore  Christo 
assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  eapu- 
lity  "  He  expnlled  from  Rome  a 
number  of  Jews,  who  were  continu- 
ally rioting,  under  the  impulse  of 
the  Christ-mania."  As  this  remark- 
able language  refers  to  an  edict 
which  was  issued  within  twenty 
years  of  the  death  of  the  Saviour,  it 
affords  an  indisputable  proof  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  Rome  at 
that  early  period,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  begin- 
ning of  those  bitter  persecutions  to 
which  the  first  disciples  of  Christ 
were  exposed,  and  of  which  doubt- 
less our  friends  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  their  full  share.  It  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  a  truly  brave  man  that  he 
shuns  no  danger,  and  feels  no  fear. 
"  What  is  fear  ?  "  said  Nelson ;  "  I 
never  saw  it."    So  felt  a  far  greater 


one  than  he,  the  brave  Apostle  PauL 
He  was  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the 
Church,  and  could  say,  "  None  of 
these  things  move  me,  neither  count 
I  my  life  dear  unto  me."  Like  other 
brave  soldiers,  he  was  not  without 
brave  comrades  ;  and  among  the  not 
least  heroic  of  these  were  Aquila 
and  Priscilla.  These  two  right  noble 
Christians  not  only  afforded  the 
Apostle  much  private  help  and  con- 
solation, but  stood  by  him  in  his 
public  struggles  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Cross,  at  Corinth,  Ephesus,  and 
elsewhere.  When  Paul  penned  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Aquila  and 
his  wife  were  again  in  the  imperial 
city,  notwithstanding  the  cruel  edict 
of  Claudius  against  them ;  and  in 
the  conclusion  of  that  Epistle,  we 
find  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
eulogiums  pronounced  upon  them 
ever  uttered  by  human  lips  : 
"  Greet  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  my 
fellow-labourers  in  the  work  of 
Chi'ist  Jesus,  who,  to  save  my  life, 
laid  down  their  own  necks ;  who  are 
thanked,  not  by  me  alone,  but  by  aU 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Greet 
likewise  the  church  which  assembles 
at  their  house."  We  have  adopted 
the  amended  translation  given  by 
Conybeare  and  Howson  in  their 
"  Life  of  St.  Paul,"  and  append  their 
note  upon  the  passage :  '*  When  and 
where  they  risked  their  lives  for  St. 
Paul  we  know  not,  but  may  conjecture 
that  it  was  at  Ephesus.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  wife  mentioned  first, 
contrary  to  ancient  usage.  Through- 
out this  chapter  we  observe  instances 
of  courtesy  towards  women  sufficient 
to  refute  the  calumnies  of  a  recent 
infidel  writer,  who  accuses  St.  Paul 
of  speaking  and  feeling  coarsely  in 
reference  to  women ;  we  cannot  but 
add  our  astonishment  that  the  same 
writer  should  complain  that  the 
standard  of  St.  Paul's  ethics  in 
reference  to  the  sexual  relations  is 
not  sufficiently  elevated,  while  at 
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the  Bame  time  he  considers  the  in- 
stincts of  the  German  race  to  have 
first  introduced  into  the  world  the 
true  morality  of  these  relations.  One 
is  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  pre- 
sent facility  of  divorce  in  Germany 
is  a  legitimate  development  of  the 
Teutonic  instinct;  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  law  of  Germany,  or  the  law  of 
Our  Saviour  (Mark  x.  1),  enforced 
by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii.  10),  ex- 
presses the  higher  tone  of  morality, 
and  tends  the  more  to  elevate  the 
female  sex." 

We  see,  then,  that  these  two  ex- 
cellent people  had  their  full  share  of 
trials  in  connection  with  the  cause 
of  Christ ;  that  they  deserve  to  have 
the  venerable  and  honourable  word 
**  confessor  "  attached  to  their  name  ; 
and,  though  there  is  no  historical 
proof  of  the  truthMness  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  tradition  that  they 
were  both  martyrs  for  Christ's  sake, 
yet  we  are  to  reverence  them  as 
those  "  who  took  joyfully  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods,"  who  rejoiced  that 
they  were  "  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  Christ's  sake,"  who  were 
*'  faithful  unto  death,"  and  have  long 
since  received  *'  the  crown  of 
life." 

IV.  Their  kindness  to  Apollos, — 
ApoUos,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  a  friend  and  feUow-labourer  of 
the  Apostle  Paul.  His  history  is 
thus  summed  up  in  Acts  xviii. 
24-26  :  ''  And  a  certain  Jew,  named 
Apollos,  bom  at  Alexandria,  an  elo- 
quent man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, came  to  Ephesus.  This  man 
was  instructed  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  and  being  fervent  in  the  Spirit, 
he  spake  and  taught  diligently  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John.  And  he  began 
to  speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue, 
whom  when  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  them, 
and  expounded  unto  him  the  way  of 
God  more  perfectly." 
This  reference  to  the  friendship  sub< 


sisting  between  Apollos  and  the  ex- 
cellent couple  of  whom  we  are  writ- 
ing, is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  re- 
flecting as  it  does  the  highest  credit 
both  upon  the  young  minister  and 
his  friends.  What  good  sense  and 
good  feeling  does  Apollos  display  1 
Some  modem  ministers  would  have 
conducted  themselves  very  differ- 
ently. Theyy  with  their  notions  of 
"  priestly  prerogative  "  and  "  sacer- 
dotal sanctity,"  would  have  resented 
the  interference  of  "  the  laity  "  with 
their  "  authoritative  teachings  "  and 
"sacred  offices;"  and  the  result 
would  have  occurred  that  they  would 
have  been  politely  told,  or  perhaps 
told  with  the  frown  of  a  half- 
threatened  anathema,  to  mind  their 
own  affairs.  Not  thus  did  Apollos 
act.  He,  with  mingled  meekness 
and  magnanimity,  sat  at  the  feet 
of  two  of  his  hearers,  and  gratefully 
listened  to  them  as  they  "  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  per- 
fectly." The  words  of  good  Dr. 
Doddridge  upon  the  matter  may  be 
appropriately  quoted  here : — 

"  Well  was  it  for  the  churches 
that  such  a  promising  and  hopeful 
fellow-labourer  as  Apollos  was  raised 
up.  To  be  feryent  and  courageous 
in  spirit,  to  be  eloquent  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,  are  happy  talents 
for  such  as  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
nunistry.  May  all  that  enter  on  this 
work  among  us  come  forth  with  a 
zeal  and  courage  like  his !  And  I 
must  add,  may  they  also  come  forth 
with  a  humility  like  that  which,  in 
Apollos,  adorned  all  those  bright 
talents  with  which  he  was  endowed! 
What  he  knew  he  zealously  taught ; 
what  he  did  not  know  he  was  will- 
ing and  ready  thankfully  to  learn, 
and  that  not  only  from  the  mouth  of 
an  apostle  but  of  a  fellow-Christian 
in  inferior  life, — ^firom  Aquila,  yea, 
and  from  PriscUla  too.  Since  God 
had  given  that  wise  and  pious 
woman  to  know  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
by  longer  experience  and  to  greater 
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perfection  than  he,  Apollos,  amidst 
all  his  popularity  and  applause,  was 
willing  to  become  her  disciple,  and 
to  learn  from  her,  in  private  dis- 
courses, those  evangelical  lessons 
which  decency  did  not  permit  her  to 


give,  or  him  to  receive,  in  public 
assemblies." 

All  honour  to  the  wise  tutors  of 
Apollos,  and  the  tried  friends  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Paul  I 


C^e  ^u\i^  d  i\t  ^m\ts  to  i\tii  gcdming  anb  Jfalltn 


BY  THE  BEV.  J.  DEEW,  MAKGATE 


THE  golden  age  of  our  Christian 
life  is  too  often  found  at  its 
commencement.  The  glow  and  the 
warmth  of  our  early  experience  do 
not  always  survive  the  clouds  and 
storms  through  which  it  has  to  ripen 
into  the  strength  and  fruitfulness  of 
manly  piety.  The  kindness  of  a  be- 
liever's spiritual  youth,  the  love  of 
his  espousals,  when  he  went  after  his 
Divine  Leader  into  the  wilderness, 
into  a  land  not  sown  with  earthly 
satisfactions,  will  often  come  back 
upon  him  as  a  glorious  memory  only, 
awakening  the  melancholy  reflection, 
how  little  there  is  that  resembles  it 
in  the  present  state  of  his  feelings. 
While  he  has  been  busv  here  and 
there,  absorbed  now  in  one  class  of 
interests,  and  then  in  another,  it  is 
well  for  him  if  his  **  first  love  "  has 
not  departed,  leaving  the  aspirations 
of  his  early  devotion  to  sink  dovm  to 
the  common  and  contemptible  stan- 
dard of  a  conventional  and  heartless 
formality.  The  fear  that  such  may 
be  the  case  with  many,  the  certainty 
that  such  is  the  case  with  some, 
invest  the  subject  of  our  address  to- 
day with  solemn  and  impressive 
interest.  Let  us  endeavour  to  ap- 
proach it  with  deep  earnestness,  and 


with  devout  prayer  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  that  the  inquiry  may  prove 
useful  to  us  all,  and  of  special  service 
in  reference  to  the  unhappy  indi- 
viduals to  whom  it  more  immediately 
relates. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  the  Church 
which  has  not  in  it  some  declining, 
which  has  not  connected  with  it  some 
fallen  members  ?  Happy  indeed 
would  be  the  state  of  that  commu- 
nity ! — ^most  blessed  the  privilege  of 
being  identified  with  it !  But  is 
there  such  a  privilege  to  be  found,  is 
there  such  happiness  to  be  enjoyed, 
beneath  the  skies  ?  Every  effort  you 
have  made  to  discover  it  has  been  a 
failure,  and  you  have  returned  from 
the  fruitless  search  with  the  sad  con- 
viction only  confirmed  and  strength- 
enedy  that  to  find  every  plant  always 
gre^i  and  every  tree  always  frttitful, 
you  must  be  transferred  to  the  para- 
dise above,  where  drought  can  never 
enter,  where  frosts  and  blights  and 
blksting  winds  are  for  ever  im- 
known. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  evil  actually 
prevaib,  we  have  no  means  of  obtain- 
ing trustworthy  information.  Our 
schedules  contain    no  columns  for 
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defaulters  and  backsliders,  unless 
they  haye  been  really  excluded. 
And  if  thej  did  contain  sucb 
columns,  who  would  dare  to  fill 
tbem  up?  When,  however,  we 
look  at  the  numbers  entering  our 
churches,  and  then  take  some  pains 
to  ascertain  how  many  perse veringly 
try  to  make  themselves  useful,  and 
maintain  year  after  year  a  consistent 
and  godly  course  of  life,  we  become 
impressed  with  the  emphasis  of  a 
terrible  contrast.  What  becomes  of 
many  of  our  new  members  a  few 
years  after  their  baptism?  They 
were  the  Church's  hope.  Are  they 
now  her  strength  and  beauty  and 
glory  ?  Would  not  the  history  of 
some  of  them  fill  us  with  sorrow  P 
Would  not  the  career  of  others  be 
justly  regarded  from  a  Christian 
point  of  view  as  truly  appalling  ? 

Assuming  the  sincerity  of  a  large 
proportion  of  religious  professors  at 
the  time  of  their  making  that  pro- 
fession, the  question  naturally  sug- 
gests itself.  What  do  numbers  of 
them  do  with  themselves  a  few  years 
afterwards  ?  They  have  voluntarily 
assumed  vows  of  the  most  solemn 
and  binding  character — ^how  do  they 
treat  those  vows?  What  is  their 
conduct  towards  the  Church  with 
which  they  have  elected  to  identify 
themselves  ?  Do  they  throw  their 
best  energies  into  her  service  ?  Do 
they  regard  her  interests  and  welfare 
as  their  own  ?  Do  they  conscien- 
tioiusly  fill  up  their  places  in  her 
assemblies  ?  Do  they  to  the  utmost 
of  their  abilities  sustain  her  institu- 
tions by  their  pecuniary  contribu- 
tions ?  Are  they  a  comfort  to  the 
minister  ?  -^  an  example  to  their 
feUow-members  P->Hghts  in  the  midst 
of  the  darkness  through  which  they 
are  called  upon  to  walk  ?  For  many 
of  our  young  converts  we  cannot  but 
feel  devoutly  gratefuL  We  thank 
God  for  them,  and  regard  them  as 
our  joy  and  crown.  Their  spiritual 
growth  greatly  rejoices   us.     Their 


profiting  appears  to  all.  They  are 
evidently  going  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  we  have  the  confident 
assurance  that  at  last  every  one  of 
them  will  in  Zion  appear  before  God. 
But  how  is  it  with  others?  Alas, 
the  very  reverse  of  this  picture! 
Early  zeal  has  given  place  to  apathy 
and  indifference.  The  heart,  once 
professedly  given  to  God,  has  been 
restored  to  the  world  ;  the  eye,  once 
directed  to  heaven,  is  again  fixed  on 
the  earth ;  and  the  morning  cloud 
and  early  dew,  which  pass  so  quickly 
away,  become  the  most  suitable 
images  of  a  life  once  full  of  pro- 
mise and  happiness,  but  now  utterly 
overshadowed,  if  not  altogether  di- 
verted from  its  course. 

Now  the  object  of  this  letter  is  to 
enquire.  What  is  the  duty  of  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  to  these 
her  declining  and  fallen  members? 
Our  inquiry  has  no  specific  reference 
to  or  connection  with  Church  disci- 
pline. No  doubt  every  Church  owes 
a  duty  to  herself  in  this  matter ;  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  that 
duty  should  be  wisely  and  faithfully 
discharged.  She  has  jealously  to 
guard  her  own  purity,  and  vindicate 
her  reputation  before  the  world.  She 
has  scrupulously  to  defend  her  own 
honour,  and  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of 
connivance  at  sin.  With  that  sub- 
ject, however,  we  have  no  direct 
concern  to-day.  We  wish  to  ascer- 
tain the  Church's  obligation,  if  not 
with  respect  to  another  matter,  at 
least  on  another  side.  Does  she  ow» 
nothing  to  her  sickly,  or  even  to 
her  apparently  unworthy,  children  ? 
These  she  welcomed  {o  her  fellowship 
once;  is  she  altogether  free  from 
responsibility  towards  them  now? 
We  hope  you  will  be  able  to  recog- 
nise in  what  we  are  about  to  advance 
at  least  an  anxious  effort  to  answer 
these  questions. 

Traced  back  to  its  earliest  social 
organisation,  the  great  Christian 
community  is    discovered   in    that 
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little  band  who  surrounded  the 
Saviour  during  the  brief  period  of 
His  earthly  ministry.  It  is,  there- 
fore, perfectly  legitimate  and  very 
important  to  ask.  What  was  the 
condition  of  the  Church  then?  It 
would  be  natural  to  expect  a  state  of 
very  great  perfection.  Every  heart 
must  be  glowing  with  love ;  every 
bosom  must  be  full  of  loyalty  to 
that  beneficent  Teacher  in  whose 
footsteps  it  was  their  duty  to  follow. 
Was  it  so  ?  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  all  were  not  quite  sincere 
when  He  called  them  to  His  side. 
He  would  not  have  asked  anyone  to 
follow  Him  who  was  at  the  time  a 
dissembler  or  a  hypocrite.  They 
were  all  very  imperfect  at  first.  Low 
views,  carnal  hopes,  and  selfish  aims 
clung  more  or  less  to  every  one  of 
them.  He  had  now  to  rebuke  one, 
then  to  warn  another,  and  always  to 
exercise  much  mercy  and  forbearance 
towards  all.  Can  we  doubt  that  the 
attachment  of  Judas  himself  to  Jesus 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  at  first  as  real 
as  that  of  the  other  disciples  P  But 
he  had  a  worldly,  ambitious,  and, 
above  all,  an  avaricious  spirit.  He 
did  not  find  in  'the  service  of  Christ 
all  he  had  looked  for ;  nor  could  he, 
after  awhile,  continue  to  support  the 
conviction  that  it  would  be  rational 
to  look  for  it  any  longer.  His  hopes 
of  secular  advancement  were  disap- 
pointed; his  new  enterprise  would 
present  itself  before  him  as  a  failure ; 
the  objects  on  which  his  heart  was 
set  did  not  come  to  him  in  the  ser- 
vice of  such  a  Master : — Whence  his 
faith  soon  began  to  falter,  and  his 
affection  to  cool.  Thus  his  whole 
nature  would  be  thrown  open  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  tempter;  and 
Judas,  like  everyone  else,  would  find 
the  downward  path,  when  once  he 
had  entered  on  it,  easy  to  travel  in. 
What  a  portent !  His  has  become 
the  typical  case  of  base  ingratitude 
and  diabolical  treachery  for  every 
age.    His  was  the  blackest  shadow 


that  rested  on  the  cross  and  the 
sepulchre  of  the  Son  of  God.  Yet 
how  did  the  Redeemer  treat  Judas  ? 
Did  He  spurn  him  from  His  pre- 
sence, or  banish  him  from  His  fellow- 
ship? Did  He  expose  him  to  his 
companions,  or  denounce  him  to  the 
world  ?  Nay,  did  He  not  bear  with 
him  lovingly  and  patiently,  and  warn 
him  again  and  again  ?  Did  He  not 
try  to  awaken  his  conscience,  and  to 
lead  him  to  reflection,  and  thus  to 
rescue  him  from  the  precipice  towards 
which  he  was  so  madly  hurrying  ? 
Nor  did  He  desist  from  the  gracious 
effort  till  the  traitor's  lips  had  vio- 
lated His  sacred  countenance,  and  the 
disciple  of  yesterday  had  become  the 
devil  of  to-day!  Surely  there  is 
something  here  for  His  Church  to 
learn,  even  in  the  treatment  of  cases 
the  most  desperate  and  hopeless. 

The  case  of  Peter  is  not  without 
instruction  of  the  same  kind.  Peter 
was  very  much  a  disciple  after  his 
Lord's  own  heart.  Transparent  in 
character,  ardent  in  spirit,  full  of 
boldness  and  courage,  Jesus  would 
regard  him  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
and  delight.  True,  he  was  impe- 
tuous and  self-confident,  and,  like 
most  self-confident  men,  apt  to  be 
uncertajin  and  inconsistent  with 
himself.  Hence,  with  all  his  excel- 
lences, Peter  had  great  faults.  Once 
he  ventured  to  reprove,  and,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  to  contradict  lus 
Master.  His  allegiance,  although 
real  and  ardent,  lacked  the  elements 
of  self-renunciation  and  constancy ; 
and  his  faults  went  far  to  mar  the 
symmetry  of  a  character  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  altogether  beau- 
tiful. Then  how  unutterably  humi- 
liating to  reflect  that  the  aberrations 
of  this  "son  of  thunder"  should 
culminate  in  nothing  short  of  the 
cowardice  that  must  disown,  and  the 
audacity  which  must  utterly  repu- 
diate, all  knowledge  of  Him  to  whom 
he  had  vowed  such  fidelity !  Think 
of  the  frightful  turpitude  of  this 
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conduct.  "^  Occurring  after  faithful 
and  repeated  warnings ;  succeeding 
to  protestations  the  most  emphatic 
and  solemn ;  presenting  itself  under 
the  very  eye  of  the  Lord  Himself; 
indulged  in  at  a  time  when  coura- 
geous fidelity  was  most  imperatively 
demanded,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  very  persons  hefore  whom  such 
unfaithfulness  must  have  heen  felt 
by  Himself  to  involve  the  deepest 
shame,  and  rising  to  a  very  climax 
of  effrontery  in  gratuitous  oaths  and 
profane  curses.  What  was  there 
wanting  to  such  conduct  to  give  it 
its  very  highest  degree  of  criminality 
and  guiltiness  ?  And  yet  what  treat- 
ment in  that  perhaps  guiltiest  hour 
of  his  life  does  Peter  recei\e  from 
His  repudiated  and  insulted  Lord? 
"  And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked 
upon  Peter."  That  was  all.  There 
was,  however,  a  language  in  that  look 
which  no  words,  not  even  those  of 
Christ,  could  ever  have.  It  was  the 
soul  of  the  Omniscient  looking  direct 
into  the  soul  of  Peter.  It  was  a  look 
of  love,  of  memory,  and  conscience 
awakening  love.  It  was  a  look 
which  carried  with  it  a  power  in 
comparison  with  which  all'  human 
speech  is  but  an  infant's  prattle. 
Peter  is  smitten,  wounded,  con- 
quered, won  for  ever !  Who  knows 
but  that  different  treatment  might 
have  met  with  a  very  different  re- 
sult ?  But  the  Lord  has  not  done 
with  His  fallen  disciple  yet.  After 
His  resurrection  He  is  never  satis- 
fied till  He  has  removed  every  shadow 
of  a  cloud  from  over  his  path.  Some 
of  the  very  last  words  He  ever  spoke 
in  the  world  were  intended  to  assure 
Peter  of  his  restoration  to  his  former 
high  position  as  a  shepherd  of  the 
Ercdeemer's  flock,  and  to  show  him 
that  it  was  that  Eedeemer's  inten- 
tion to  invest  him  at  length  with  the 
honours  of  a  glorious  martyrdom  in 
His  service.  But  just  think,  how 
would  it  befall  a  member  of  any  one 
of  our  Churches  to-day,  did  he  stand 


justly  chargeable  with  a  tithe  of  the 
guilt  involved  in  the  conduct  of  this 
eminent  apostle  ?  Would  he  not  be 
ever  after  an  object  of  suspicion  or 
of  scorn?  Would  not  the  holiest 
and  best  amongst  us  regard  it  as  a 
religious  duty  to  stand  aloof  from 
and  utterly  to  repudiate  all  fellow- 
ship with  him  ?  Would  not  every 
door  of  usefulness  be  closed  against 
him?  And  would  not  aged  saints 
point  him  out  to  younger  brethren 
as  a  beacon  and  a  warning  ?  Verily, 
brethren,  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  Saviour, 
in  order  to  learn  a  deeper  compassion 
and  a  more  tender  charity  towards 
the  erring  and  the  fallen ! 

In  prosecuting  our  journey  through 
a  world  like  this,  we  are  all  of  us 
sure  to  bear  upon  us  some  marks  of 
the  road  over  which  we  are  travelling. 
If  not  jaded,  and  sometimes  lame 
and  footsore,  the  dust  at  least  will 
not  seldom  gather  upon  our  sandals, 
and  we  shall  sit  down  at  the  close  of 
many  a  day's  marching  more  or  less 
wayworn  and  defiled.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  treat  each  other  in  circum- 
stances like  these  ?  Are  those  who 
happen  for  the  time  to  have  walked 
in  pleasanter  pathways  to  point  at 
the  stains  on  their  fellow-pilgrims, 
or  with  heartless  pharisaical  prudery 
to  stand  strenuously  aside,  lest  they 
should  contract  pollution  by  a  too 
near  approach  ?  What  did  the  good 
Lord  Himself  do  in  such  a  situation 
as  this  ?  "  Jesus,  knowing  that  the 
Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  was  come  from 
God,  and  went  to  God;  He  riseth 
from  supper,  and  laid  aside  His  gar- 
ments ;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded 
Himself.  After  that  He  poureth  water 
into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them 
with  the  towel  wherewith  He  was 
girded."  And  what  was  His  own 
explanation  of  this  strange  proceed- 
ing? "So  after  He  had  washed 
their  feet,  and  had  taken  His  gar- 
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ments,  and  was  set  down  again,  He 
said  unto  them,  Know  ye  what  I 
have  .done  to  you?  Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord :  and  ye  say  well ; 
for  80  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet, 
ye  also  ought  to  wash  one  another's 
feet.  For  I  have  g^ven  you  an 
example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I  have 
done  to  you."  (John  xiii.  3 — 15). 
Such  is  the  example;  but  how 
egregiously  have  men  failed  to  ap- 
prehend its  meaning!  What  a 
wretched  parody  of  it  have  we  in 
popes  and  kings  once  a  year  gather- 
ing together  a  few  peasants  in  order 
literally  to  wash  their  feet!  And 
this  hypocritical  farce  is  the  only 
atonement  they  have  to  offer  for  the 
habitual  violation  of  the  Lord's 
teaching  in  its  essential  spirit  and 
intention.  In  a  far  higher  sense 
than  this,  brethren,  must  we  ever 
be  ready  to  wash  one  another's  feet. 
This  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  weakest 
and  most  erring;  and  most  of  all 
to  those  whose  failings  render  the 
duty  most  urgent,  and  at  the  same 
time,  perhaps,  least  agreeable  to  our- 
selves. 

How  painful,  however,  it  is  to  be 
obliged  in  faithfulness  to  remind  you 
of  the  great  contrast  between  the  con- 
duct thus  inculcated  and  that  indulged 
in  by  too  many  Church-members ! 
There  is  a  class  of  persons  afflicted 
with  a  kind  of  morbid  susceptibility 
to  the  faults  of  others.  If  there 
are  no  real  flaws  in  a  character,  they 
will  contrive  to  discover  some.  If 
there  are  trivial  infirmities,  they  see 
in  them  grave  delinquencies.  If 
anything  like  serious  offences  have 
been  committed,  they  will  not  fail  to 
unchristianise  and  reprobate  the  of- 
fender. Yet  most  of  this  they  will 
do  in  a  covert  and  underhand  manner ; 
often  whispering  away  reputations 
which  they  would  not  dare  to  attack 
openly,  and  inflicting  wounds  against 
which  the  victim  has  no  means  of 
defending  himself.     Now  this  is  con- 


duct which  no  language  is  strong 
enough  to  denounce.  The  Church 
that  is  afflicted  with  it  has  no  chance 
of  prospering.  It  is  a  disease,  and 
generally  an  occult  disease,  in  its  very 
vitals.  It  is  a  household  enemy  of  the 
very  worst  description.  "Speak not 
evil  one  of  another,  brethren,"  says 
James.  And  how  earnestly  does 
Paul  admonish  us  to  put  away  all 
evil  speaking  from  amongst  us  I  If 
these  persons  were  really  what  they 
wish  you  to  believe  they  are,  they 
would  be  the  first  to  copy  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Great  Teacher  and 
Purifier,  by  washing  away  the  stains 
which  they  want  you  to  think  give 
them  so  much  offence  and  sorrow. 

From  the  conduct  of  the  Lord  to 
His  first  disciples  we  may  turn  to 
apostolic  practice    and  teaching  on 
the    same    subject.      The    various 
Christian  societies  founded  by  these 
early  labourers  were  far  from  being 
the  models  of  exalted  excellence  which 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  popular 
imagination.     Great   disorders,  at  a 
very  early  period,  crept  into  many  of 
them.     Take  the  case  of  the  Church 
at  Corinth  as  an  example.  Paul  seems 
hardly  to  have  left  the  city  before 
they  began  to  split  up  into  different 
parties,  one  saying,  "  I  am  of  Paul "; 
another,"!  of  ApoUos";  another,  "I 
of  Cephas";and  another,  "I  of  Christ.'^ 
And  this  was  not  all.     Secular  dis- 
putes, and  even  lawsuits,  sprang  up 
among  some  of  the  members;  and 
the  scandal  appeared  in  heathen  tri- 
bunals of  one  Christian  brother  gob|^ 
to  law  with  another.     Nor  was  this 
the   worst  thing  that  happened  in 
their  midst.     Gross  immorality,  at 
least  in  one  case,  added  its  hideous 
features  to  the  repulsiveness  of  the 
picture.  Fornication  appeared  among 
them;  and  such  fornication  as  was 
not  so  much  as  named  amongst  the 
Gentiles,  that  one  should  have  his 
father's  wife.     And  when  their  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  called  to> 
the  subject,  by  those  who  appear  to 
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have  cared  more  for  the  honour  of 
Christ  than  they  did,  instead  of 
humhling  themselves,  as  they  ought 
to  have  done,  they  were  offended  and 
puffed  up,  and  hetrayed  too  ready  a 
disposition  to  take  part  with  the 
offender.  It  is  important,  then,  to 
inquire,  How  does  the  Apostle  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  a  case  like  this  ? 
The  general  disorders,  arising  from 
false  views,  he  seeks  to  rectify  by 
a  plain  exhibition  of  the  truth  on 
the  points  in  dispute.  Out  of  un- 
brotherly  contentions  and  secular 
litigation,  he  seeks  to  shame  them  by 
showing  the  grandeur  of  their  own 
calling,  and  the  exaltation  of  their 
standing  as  believers.  Would  they 
appeal  to  heathen  courts  who  were 
to  judge  angels  ?  Then  as  to  the 
most  flagitious  case  of  all.  In  the 
first  instance,  of  course,  assuming 
the  impenitence  of  the  delinquent, 
the  Apostle  calls  for  his  solemn 
excision  from  that  body  of  which 
he  was  obviously  a  diseased  mem- 
ber. They  are  to  put  away  from 
amongst  themselves  that  wicked  per- 
son. Finding,  however,  afterwards 
that  this  discipline  had  proved  salu- 
tary, and  not  destructive,  what  does 
he  direct  the  Church  to  do?  The 
offender  is  not  only  to  be  restored 
to  his  place ;  but  the  brethren  are  to 
forgive  him,  and  confirm  their  love 
to  him,  lest  he  should  be  swallowed 
up  of  overmuch  sorrow!  See  how 
the  tenderness  of  Christian  love  pre- 
vails over  every  other  consideration ! 
There  is  no  winking  at  sin.  The 
Church  is  not  to  shrink  from  the  last 
act  of  Christian  severity.  When, 
however,  the  supreme  end  of  all 
moral  discipline  has  been  attained, 
in  the  reptmtance  and  reformation  of 
the  offender,  that  discipline  is  at  once 
to  cease,  and  he  is  to  be  restored  to 
his  place  in  the  love  and  confidence 
of  the  faithful.  One  such  example 
is  worth  a  thousand  arguments,  to 
prove  how  fidelity  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples should  be  combined  with  the 


tenderest  charity  in  the  treatment 
which  the  churches  should  adopt 
towards  their  erring  and  fallen  mem- 
bers. 

Besides  mistakes  in  doctrine, 
serious  deviations  from  Christian 
consistency  presented  themselves  at 
an  early  period  in  the  Church  at 
Thessalonica.  Apparently  expecting 
the  immediate  second  advent  of 
Christ,  some  of  the  members  aban- 
doned their  secular  avocations,  and 
having  no  regular  employment,  like 
most  idle  persons,  soon  became  posi- 
tively mischievous,  going  about  as 
tattlers  and  busybodies,  disturbing 
the  tranquillity  of  the  peaceful  and 
well-disposed.  This  became  a  matter 
of  deep  concern  to  the  Apostle,  as  he 
saw  in  it  the  menace  of  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  Truth  in  the  place. 
How,  now,  does  he  grapple  with  the 
difficulty  ?  He  first  takes  the  ground 
from  under  the  foet  of  the  disturbers, 
by  assuring  them  that  they  are 
acting  upon  a  false  assumption  in 
expecting  the  immediate  return  of 
the  Saviour,  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nishing them  and  us  with  certain 
indications  which  would  infallibly 
foreshadow  His  approach.  This  is 
very  characteristic  of  the  great 
Apostle.  He  meets  error  in  doc- 
trine, not  by  an  appeal  to  his  infalli- 
bility as  an  inspired  teacher,  much 
less  by  rhetoric  or  declamation,  but 
by  confronting  it  with  the  opposite 
and  antagonistic  truth.  Then  as  to 
the  more  overt  and  glaring  offences  ? 
The  persons  guilty  of  them  he  exhorts 
and  commands,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  with  quietness  to  work, 
and  eat  their  own  bread,  reminding 
them  of  a  fundamental  law  under 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  the 
whole  world  of  men,  that  if  a  man 
will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat. 
He  tells  the  Church  that  she  is  to 
withdraw  herself  from  them  while 
they  continue  to  walk  disorderly ; 
but  even  the  most  recalcitrant  was 
not  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  but 
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exhorted  as  a  brother.  Thus  would 
she  at  once  defend  her  own  honour 
and  discharge  her  daty  towards  those 
who  had  gone  astraj.  St.  Paul 
here  glances  at  one  of  the  great 
evils  against  which  it  is  our  earnest 
desire  to  guard  the  members  of  our 
Ohurches,  that  of  too  great  a  promp- 
titude to  regard  and  treat  as  enemies 
of  Christ  and  His  Gospel  those  who 
have  unhappily  wandered  from  His 
fold.  Had  they  more  of  that 
brotherly  compassion  which  would 
pursue  them  in  all  their  wanderings, 
and  strive  to  bring  them  back,  how 
many  fewer  cases  should  we  have  of 
hopeless  defection,  and  how  much 
greater  satisfaction  would  they  have 
in  their  own  hearts ! 

From  what  was  evidently  the 
practice  of  the  Apostles  in  this 
matter,  we  may  turn  to  a  few  of 
their  actual  directions  and  commands. 
In  writing  to  the  Church  in  Galatia — 
a  Church  which  had  caused  him  much 
anxiety,  and  given  him  no  little 
trouble — Paul  says  :  "  Brethren,  if  a 
man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye 
which  are  spiritual  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness ;  con- 
sidering thyself,  lest  thou  also  be 
tempted.";  (Gal.  vi.  1.)  How  clear 
is  the  light  in  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  placed  before  us  here !  How 
many  of  the  mistakes,  and  even  sins, 
into  which  Christians  fall,  are  faults 
by  which  they  have  been  overtaken 
when  too  slack  in  the  race,  or  too 
unwatchful  in  their  course !  Do  we 
belong  to  those  in  whom  a  more 
spiritual  habit  of  mind  has  kept 
them  more  watchful,  and  therefore 
more  secure  ?  What  proof  shall  we 
give  of  this,  and  how  show  our  grati- 
tude for  it?  By  supercilious  con- 
tempt of  the  fallen,  and  an  eagerness 
to  make  them  feel  the  full  weight  of 
their  criminality?  Nay,  but  by 
every  effort  to  bring  our  superior 
strength  to  the  aid  of  their  weakness, 
and  our  greater  spirituality  to  help 
them  up  from  the  pit  into  which  they 


have  stumbled.  Failing  to  do  this, 
we  neglect  our  own  duty,  and  give 
others  reason  to  fear  that  we  have 
ourselves  fallen  from  the  Christian 
standard  as  far,  or  perhaps  even 
farther,  than  the  very  persons  who 
are  entitled  to  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  most  earnest  and  loving  assis- 
tance. 

This  discussion  must  have  reminded 
you  all  again  and  a^p^ain  of  the  im- 
pressive and  powertul  words  of  St. 
James :  ^'  Brethren,  if  any  of  you 
do  err  from  the  truth,  and  one  con- 
vert him  ;  let  him  know,  that  he 
which  converteth  the  sinner  from  the 
error  of  his  way  shall  save  a  soul 
from  death,  and  shall  hide  a  multi- 
tude of  sins."  (James  v.  19,  20.) 
The  sinner  here  is  one  of  themselves- 
The  error  is  evidently  of  a  nature 
involving  sin — not  merely  an  in- 
tellectual mistake,  or  an  error  of 
judgment.  What  then  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  have  not  erred  with 
regard  to  him  ?  To  repel  him  ?  To 
refuse  him  all  consideration  and 
sympathy?  To  chase  him  away 
from  their  fellowship  ?  No ;  but  to  do 
their  very  utmost  to  convince  him  of 
his  error,  and  thus  to  turn  him  back 
or  convert  him  from  the  error  of  his 
ways*  And  what  an  appeal  have  we 
to  the  very  deepest  principles  of  the 
Christian  heart !  He  shall  save  a 
soiil  from  death  ! — thus  linking  our 
agency  on  to  that  of  the  Great  De- 
liverer Himself!  Is  not  that  con- 
sideration enough  to  evoke  the  most 
tender  and  persistent  effort  ?  It  is 
to  be  moved  by  the  same  impulse  as 
brought  the  Lord  into  the  world. 
It  is  to  become  co-operant  with  Him 
in  the  only  work  wmch  satisfied  His 
own  soul  for  all  the  anguish  and 
shame  He  endured  in  the  Garden  and 
on  the  Cross.  And  thus  the  multi- 
tude of  sins  is  to  be  hidden,  not  to 
be  talked  about  and  magnified  and 
exposed  to  the  world. 

To  these  efforts  for  the  recovery 
of  the  declining  and  fallen  we  are  to 
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add  fervent  and  believing  prayer. 
"  If  any  man/'  says  John  (I.  Ep.  v. 
16),  "  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  tohich 
is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and 
he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that 
sin  not  unto  death."  This  is  not  a 
duty  binding  on  any  one  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  more  than  another. 
It  extends  to  all  believers  in  Christ : 
•*  If  ANY  man,"  Ac.  And  it  is  not 
left  to  his  choice  what  he  is  to  do. 
His  brother's  sin  is  to  send  him  to  a 
throne  of  grace.  It  is  to  become  to 
him  an  occasion  and  a  motive  for  the 
exercise  of  his  charity,  his  faith,  and 
his  devotion.  He  is  to  go  to  the 
Great  Disposer,  to  ask  life  for  those 
who  have  forfeited  life  by  their  sins. 
And,  to  encourage  him  to  do  so, 
he  is  assured  of  the  success  of  his 
prayers :  **  He  (Jesus)  shall  give  him 
life."  He  shall  become  a  medium 
and  an  instrument  of  restoring  life 
to  his  fallen  brother.  Thus  the  fall 
of  one  becomes  a  test  of  the  fidelity 
of  all  the  rest ;  opening  a  way  for 
that  ministry  of  love  by  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  should  be  pervaded 
and  distinguished.  Now,  supposing 
these  directions  were  acted  upon  by 
all  our  Churches — supposing  every 
brother's  sin  impelled  aQ  the  rest  to 
God  in  prayer  for  him — what 
might  be  expected  as  the  result  of 
the  very  utmost  that  love  and  prayer 
could  do  for  the  restoration  of  the 
fallen?  Surely  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying.  But  when  it  is  tried, 
a  new  and  blessed  era  will  not  be 
long  before  it  opens  up  before  us 
all. 

The  Apostle  Jude  places  our  duty 
in  this  matter  in  a  very  clear  and 
striking  light :  "  Others  save  with 
fear,  pulling  them  out  of  the  fire, 
hating  even  the  garments  spotted 
by  the  flesh  " — (verse  23).  Observe 
the  danger  in  the  case.  The  sinning 
ones  are  in  the  fire.  It  has  already 
laid  hold  of  them,  and  they  are  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  consumed 
by  it.     But  they  are  not  absolutely 


past  hope  yet.  One  who  hates  the 
garments  spotted  by  the  flesh  may 
without  injury  venture  near  enough 
to  pull  them  out.  And  shall  he  not 
do  it?  What!  let  them  bum,  and 
make  no  effort  to  rescue  them  ? 
Yes,  brethren;  as  you  know,  that 
is  too  often  done.  How  few  are 
resolved  to  act  upon  this  injunction  I 
Yet  the  duty  is  as  plain  as  any  other 
inculcated  in  God's  Word.  Let  love 
attract  us  to  the  imperilled  ones,  and 
let  us  lovingly  grasp  the  hand,  so 
offcen  stretched  out— and,  alas !  often 
stretched  out  in  vain — and  pull  them 
out  of  the  fire.  These  very  fire- 
brands may  yet  be  rescued,  and 
quenched  in  that  precious  blood 
which  flowed  so  freely  from  a 
Redeemer's  heart  I  And  would  not 
one  instance  of  so  blessed  a  con- 
summation be  more  than  enough 
to  reward  you  for  any  amount  of 
anxiety  and  labour  y6u  may  have 
devoted  to  the  effort  ? 

The  issues  of  this  inquiry  are  now 
so  completely  before  us,  that  only 
the  briefest  recapitulation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  gather  them  up  in- 
to one  view.  Every  member  of  a 
Christian  church  owes  to  every 
other  the  utmost  degree  of  love  and 
helpfulness.  In  cases  of  religious 
decline  and  sin,  those  who  through 
infinite  mercy  retain  their  consis- 
tency and  integrity,  are  bound  to 
do  all  they  can  with  a  view  to  the 
recovery  and  restoration  of  their  less 
favoured  brethren.  In  all  such 
instances  the  Church  should  elect 
to  err,  if  err  she  must,  on  the  side 
of  leniency  and  forbearance,  rather 
than  on  that  of  harshness  and 
severity.  In  no  instance  should  the 
ultima  ratiOf  exclusion,  be  resorted 
to  till  all  possible  means  of  recovery 
have  been  tried  and  exhausted ;  and 
even  where  nothing  is  left  but  the 
exercise  of  this  last  act  of  judicial 
authority,  the  excommunicated 
should  not  be  utterly  abandoned, 
as   if  their  case  were  hopeless,  but 
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be  Still  followed  by  the  prayers  and 
loving  expostulations  of  those  who 
once  owned  them  as  brethren ;  and 
should  always  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  door  of  the  Church  is  as  freely 
opened  to  them  on  their  return,  as 
it  at  first  was  to  receive  them  into 
the  fellowship  of  God's  people.  Our 
great  Father  in  heaven  hates  putting 
away,  and,  with  a  pity  and  a  pathos 
worthy  of  Himself,  invites  His 
backsliding  children  to  return  to 
His  arms.  Surely  His  churches 
should  sympathise  in  this  aversion, 
and  seek  to  become  His  mouthpiece 
in  calling  back  the  poor  wanderers 
to  their  home  I 

We  are  not  to  forget,  brethren, 
that  the  very  best  Church  on  earth 
is  a  community  of  imperfect  beings. 
"In  many  things  we  all  offend." 
Judged  by  a  severe  standard,  there 
is  not  one  of  us  who  will  not  have  to 
confess  to  many  defects  and  infirmities. 
And  ought  not  our  own  infirmities 
to  teach  us  tolerance  and  charity 
towards  others?  We  resemble  too 
closely  a  number  of  patients  in  a 
hospital.  Some  may  be,  or  fancy 
they  are,  less  diseased  than  others ; 
but  all  are  diseased,  or  they  would 
not  be  there ;  and  a  common  cala- 
mity and  sorrow  should  awaken 
mutual  sympathy,  and  lead  to  mutual 
help.  Or  we  are  like  pupils  at  a 
school.  Some  are  in  higher  classes 
than  others,  and  some  get  more 
"good  marks"  than  their  com- 
panions ;  but,  then,  the  most  ad- 
vanced ought  to  be  willing  to  help 
the  most  backward  ;  and  there  ought 
to  be  fellow-feeling  enough  to  induce 
the  most  exemplary  to  shield  and 
assist  others,  whose  tempers  or  tem- 
peraments, or  peculiar  temptations, 
may  have  led  them  more  frequently 
into  trouble.  Or,  more  correctly 
still,  we  are  like  members  of  one 
family,  often  exhibiting  dispositions 
and  idiosyncrasies  by  no  means 
lovely,  often  guilty  of  trepasses 
against  the  laws  of  domestic  amity 


and  self-sacrifice,  and  often  visited 
by  heavy  trials  and  sad  misfortunes  ; 
but  having  all  the  while  the  deepest 
interest  in  one  another's  health  and 
comfort,  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  the  strongest  possible  motive  to 
watch  over  each  other  in  love.  Nay, 
are  we  not  members  of  the  same 
body,  united  by  the  tenderest  and 
strongest  ties  to  one  ever-loving  and 
gracious  Head?  Are  we  not  all 
vital  with  one  life,  moved  by  the 
same  great  central  impulse,  governed 
by  the  same  motives  and  laws?  If 
one  member  suffer,  do  not  all  the 
members  sufi'er  with  it?  If  one 
member  be  honoured,  do  not  all  the 
others  rejoice  with  it  ?  And  if 
disease  have  fixed  on  any  part,  is 
it  not  just  on  that,  that  our  most 
serious  attention  should  be  fixed, 
till  we  have  found  out,  if  it  be 
possible  to  find  out,  a  remedy,  and 
safely  effected  a  cure  ? 

The  Dispensation  imder  which  we 
live  is  a  dispensation  of  mercy. 
Under  it  we  are  all  living  on  the 
compassion  and  forbearance  and 
long  suffering  of  Gk>d  from  day  to 
day.  How  many  times  has  He  re- 
stored our  souls  after  declension  and 
wandering!  How  often  has  He 
healed  our  backslidings  after  we 
have  been  dishonouring  His  name  I 
As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so 
has  He  pitied  us;  and  we  should 
never  cease  to  pray,  that  the  great 
charity  of  His  great  heart  may  be 
poured  into,  so  as  to  enlarge  and 
fiU  these  little  narrow  hearts  of  ours. 
There  are  few  cases  that  could  be 
brought  before  us  that  would  not 
excite  our  pity  did  we  but  know  all 
about  them.  Some  of  the  failing 
and  fallen  ones  have  been  suddenly 
way  laid  by  the  enemy,  and  tripped 
up  at  a  moment  when  they  had  no 
suspicion  of  such  treatment.  Some 
have  fallen  victims  to  their  own 
ignorance  and  inexperience.  Some 
have  been  led  imperceptibly,  step  by 
step,  into  a  position  from  which  they 
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would  have  shrunk  with  horror 
could  they  have  seen  it  all  from  the 
beginning.  Some  have  been  made 
the  dupes  of  false  firiends  and  in- 
sidious seducers.  Some  have  yielded 
to  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the 
enchanted  valley,  and  fallen  asleep 
sorely  against  their  own  wills.  Some 
have  gone  astray  on  a  cloudy  and 
dark  day,  and  will  never  know  a 
happy  hour  till  they  find  themselves 
amongst  the  flock  and  in  the  fold 
again.  All  have  brought  darkness 
into  their  own  souls,  filled  for  them- 
selves a  cup  of  bitter  sorrow,  in- 
curred irreparable  damage  and  loss, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  a  peril 
which  no  words  can  express.  Let  us 
treat  them,  then,  as  we  should  wish 
to  be  treated  ourselves  were  we 
placed   in  their  unhappy  situation. 


Do  we  not  know  some  who  have  gone 
down,  utterly  and  hopelessly  down, 
for  want  of  a  little  timely  sympathy 
and  help  ?  Had  there  been  a  friendly 
voice  to  warn,  a  friendly  hand  to 
aid,  how  differently  might  their  after 
life  have  passed!  But  it  was  not  so. 
It  was  far  otherwise  than  so.  And 
they  are  gone  now ;  but  perhaps 
all  the  guilt  will  not  be  found  at 
their  own  doors  when  the  Great 
Coroner  comes  to  make  inquisition 
for  the  blood  of  souls !  Dear  brethren, 
if  we  would  escape  from  all  guiltiness 
in  this  matter,  let  us  try,  to  the  very 
utmost  o£  our  power,  to  arrest  the 
descent  of  the  falling,  and  to  lift  up 
the  fallen  ones;  and  the  thought  of 
it  will  give  us  relief  in  our  own 
sorrows,  comfort  in  death,  and  gratis 
tude  and  joy  before  Ood  for  ever. 


%^t  Crabts  anb  lakstrial  #«Hpatioiis  of  t|c  giblt. 


BY  THE  EDITOE. 


VI.— THE  WAEEIOE. 


THERE  have  been  quarrels  and 
wars  in  the  world  since  the 
days  of  Cain — that  is,  as  long  as 
there  have  been  men.  The  Word 
of  God  traces  them  all  to  a  com- 
mon origin  in  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart.  "  From  whence 
come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you  ?  Come  they  not  hence,  even 
of  your  lusts  that  war  in  your 
members  ?  Ye  lust  and  have  not : 
ye  kill  and  desire  to  have,  and 
cannot  obtain :  ye  fight  and  war." 
The  ferocious  struggles  of  savages 
— ^who  fight  as  wild  beasts  do  over 
their  food  ;  or  for  the  possession 
of  a  female ;  or  the  tenure  of  a 


cave  in  the  earth ;  or  even  for  the 
branch  of  a  tree — are  quite  as  dig- 
nified and  commendable  as  the 
conflicts  of  their  more  enlightened 
brethren,  who,  carried  away  by 
the  intolerable  frenzy  of  ambition, 
or  the  unquenchable  lust  of 
power,  pursue  their  object  amidst 
the  ruin  of  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  human  race. 

The  first  instance  of  systematic 
warfare  which  the  Bible  records 
is  that  which  was  caused  by  the 
revolt  of  the  kings  in  the  Sid- 
dim  valley  against  the  Elamite 
monarch  whose  tributaries  they 
had  become.  Chedorlaomer,  having 
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chastised  these  refractory  chief- 
tains, was  retumiDg  homeward, 
laden  with  spoil,  and  attended  by 
numerous  prisoners.  Among  the 
latter  was  Lot,  the  nephew  of  Abra- 
ham. The  Father  of  the  Faithful 
was  a  man  of  peace,  but  the  rescue 
of  his  kinsman  was  to  be  accom- 
plished at  all  hazards  ;  therefore, 
with  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
of  his  armed  servants,  he  surprised 
the  foreign  army  by  night,  routed 
them,  reinstated  the  fallen  princes, 
and  restored  to  Lot  his  possessions. 
Melchizedeck,  the  sovereign  priest 
of  Salem,  received  a  tithe  of  the 
booty  for  the  service  of  God,  but 
the  disinterested  patriarch  refused 
even  so  much  as  a  shoe-latchet  in 
recognition  of  his  own  valorous 
service.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that 
all  the  wars  of  Israel  were  intended 
to  be  conducted.  No  love  of  con- 
quest nor  lust  of  empire  was  to 
summon  the  tribes  to  their  stand- 
ards. The  battle  was  the  Lord's, 
and  only  at  a  divinely-given  signal 
could  they  lift  up  their  banners. 
They  were  to  fight  for  the  defence 
of  the  ark,  and  the  destruction  of 
God's  foes;  and  when,  in  dege- 
nerate days,  they  fought  from  in- 
ferior motives,  the  glory  departed, 
the  fine  gold  became  dim,  and 
they,  who  had  been  the  only 
theocracy  which  ever  existed  in 
our  world,  sank  into  an  inferior, 
•enfeebled,  disunited  people. 

In  that  most  ancient  work,  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  references  to  war- 
fare are  numerous  and  suggestive. 
The  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans,  who 
destroy  the  possessions  of  the  suf- 
ferer, are  described  as  armed  with 
the  sword.  In  the  deep  agonies 
of  his  spirit  in  wliich  Job  sighs 
for  the  grave,  he  commends  its 
quiet    seclusion,    because    "  The 


prisoners  rest  there;  they  hear 
not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor" 
(iii  18).  When  Eliphaz  describes 
the  sevenfold  security  of  the 
righteous,  he  says,  "  He  shall  re- 
deem then  in  war  from  the  power 
of  the  sword "  (v.  20) ;  when  he 
represents  vain  man  in  rebellion 
against  God,  it  is  as  though 
the  sinner  had  engaged  unarmed 
with  a  well-harnessed  warrior: 
"He  runneth  upon  the  thick 
bosses  of  His  bucklers  "  (xv.  26). 
"  Be  ye  afraid  of  the  sword,"  saith 
Job ;  "  for  wrath  bringeth  the 
punishments  of  the  sword,  that 
ye  may  know  that  there  is  a  judg- 
ment." The  fine  picture  of  the 
war-horse  contained  in  this  book 
(xxxix.  19 — 25)  has  been  the 
subject  of  the  greatest  admiration, 
as  one  of  the  most  sublime  spe- 
cimens of  Hebrew  poetry : — 

''  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  streng^? 
Kast  thou  clothed   his  neck  with 

thunder  P 
Oanst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 

grasshopper  ? 
The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible. 
He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  re- 

joiceth  in  his  strength : 
He  goeth  out  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af- 
frighted ; 
Neither  turneth  he  back  from  the 

sword. 
The  quiver  rattleth  against  him, 
The  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
He   swalloweth    the    ground  with 

fierceness  and  rage : 
Neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the 

sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha ! 

ha! 
And  he  smelleth  the  battle  afar  ofi*, 
The  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 

shouting." 

It  was  not,  however,  from  an 
Israelitish  battlefield  these  gra- 
phic views  were  taken.  The  use 
of  cavalry  was  forbidden  to  the 
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Jews.    Among  the  solemn  direc- 
tions given  by  Moses  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  monarchy  when  it 
should  be  set  up,  we  find  the 
prohibition  :  "  He  shall  not  mul- 
tiply horses  to  himself,  nor  cause 
the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
the  end  that  he  should  multiply 
horses :   forasmuch  as   the  Lord 
hath   said    unto    you,   Ye    shall 
henceforth  return   no   more  that 
way"    (Deut.     xvii     16).      The 
watchword  in  the  days  of  Israel's 
most  brilliant  victories  was  :  "  In 
the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set 
up  our  banners.     Some  trust  in 
chariots,  and  some  in  horses,  but 
we  will  remember  the  name  of 
the  Lord  our  God."    The  reasons 
of  this  prohibition  were  probably 
manifold,  and  they  involved  both 
the  spiritual  and  the  political  wel- 
fare of  the  people.    They  were  not 
to  be  drawn  away  into  the  costly 
and  dangerous  ambition  of  possess- 
ing large  and  glittering  armaments. 
There  has  been  no  incentive  to 
international  strife  so  potent  as 
the  accumulation  of  weapons  and 
the    multiplication     of     forces. 
Standing  armies  are  the  curses  of 
civilisation.    But  war  was  not  a 
trade  in  Israel ;  strictly  speaking 
it  had  no  standing  army.     At  the 
call  of  God  every  ablebodied  man 
went  to  the  standard  of  his  tribe, 
and  when  the  war  was  ended  re- 
turned to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
his  ordinary  avocation.     In  all 
the  apparatus  of  warfare  they  were 
unequal  to  their  enemies,  for  each 
man  in  the  host  was  to  realise  his 
dependence  upon  God  in  the  hour 
of  conflict.    The  rattling  of  the 
iron  chariots  was  not  to  dismay 
him^  for  he  could  sing,  ''The  Lord 
is  on  our  side,"  and,  with  the  eye 
of  faith  could  see  the  surrounding 


hills  crowded  with  the  chariots  of 
God.  They  were,  moreover,  not  to 
have  cavalry,  that  they  might  be 
under  no  temptation  to  invade 
neighbouring  countries. 

The  moral  grandeur  of  these 
foemen  was  sublime.  Their  suc- 
cesses were  neither  proportioned 
to  their  numbers,  nor  their  mili- 
tary skill,  nor  their  armaments. 
Rams'  horns,  in  their  hands, 
levelled  the  strongest  ramparts 
with  the  dust ; — earthen  pitchers 
and  simple  lamps  scattered  mailed 
hosts ; — the  shepherd's  sling  be- 
came more  terrific  than  the  mo- 
dem mitrailleur; — the  sunshine 
and  the  hailstorm  fought  on  their 
side. 

Great  battles  have  often  been 
preceded  by  great  anguish  in 
the  minds  of  their  commanders. 
On  the  night  before  Arbela,  Alex- 
ander the  Great  could  find  no  rest. 
He  had  recourse  to  prayers,  to 
sacrifices,  to  divination;  and  at 
length,  overpowered  by  mental 
agitation,  he  sank  into  such  pro- 
found sleep  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  awaked  to  give  battle 
to  the  Persians.  On  the  Philippian 
fields,  Brutus  is  said  to  have  seen 
in  the  visions  of  the  night  a  spec- 
tre, which  accosted  him  with  the 
words,  "  I  am  thy  evil  genius/'-^ 
The  cause  had  need  to  be  good  that 
can  sustain  its  leader  imder  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  great  battle. — The 
thought  of  the  sufferings  to  be  en- 
dured,— ^the  multiplied  deaths  to 
be  encountered, — ^the  mangling  of 
the  human  frame  in  thousands  of 
instances  by  the  most  frightful  of 
injuries, — the  desolate  homes, — 
the  sorrowing  widows, — ^the  impo- 
verished orphans — ^the  picture  of 
harvest  fruits  clotted  with  human 
gore, — of  rivers  tinged  with  human 
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blood — the  waste,  the  wickedness, 
the  insensate  devilish  hate  from 
man  to  man,  that  feeds  on  the  strife 
a,nd  fattens  under  fire,  may  well 
oreate  an  inward  struggle  in  the 
heart,  which  is  a  microcosm  of  the 
battlefield.  But  never  did  general 
go  to  the  fight  as  he  who  the 
night  before  Jericho  held  inter- 
view with  the  mysterious  stranger, 
who  said,  "  As  captain  of  the  host 
of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come." 
Because  He  was  with  them  they 
could  never  be  outnumbered,  no 
ambush  could  ensnare  them,  the 
most  skilfully-designed  plots  were 
unravelled  to  their  sight,  and  even 
the  powers  of  nature  were  made 
subservient  to  their  successes : — 

**  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  Ihat 
thou  fleddest, 
Thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven 
back  ? 

Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  Kke 

rams. 
And  ye  little  hills,  like  lambs  ?  " 

In  accordance  with  the  Divine 
directions,  we  are  told  that  both 
Joshua  and  David  unfitted  the 
horses  of  the  Philistines  for  war 
purposes  by  houghing  them— that 
is,  severing  the  tendons  of  one  of 
the  legs;  but  Solomon's  unhappy 
alliance  with  Eg3rpt  led  to  the 
infraction  of  the  command  of  God 
— ^horseswere  multiplied  in  Israel, 
and  the  battles  in  after-days 
became  those  of  men  rather  than 
of  God. 

The  military  strength  of  Egypt 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
inspired  writers.  In  the  most 
populous  period  of  its  history,  one- 
third  of  the  whole  country  was 
given  up  to  the  support  of  the 
army.  As  amongst  our  own  an- 
cestors, the  archers  formed  the 


main  bod}%  although  spearmen, 
swordsmen,  axemen,  clubmen, 
and  slingers  are  frequently  por- 
trayed upon  the  monuments. 
Every  company  had  its  own 
standard,  and  the  strange  variety 
of  animal  forms,  and  of  compound 
emblematic  device  which  these 
assumed,  throw  light  on  the  ex- 
pression, "Terrible  as  an  army 
with  banners  "  (Song  of  Solomon 
vi.  10).  The  chariot-corps  was 
an  important  branch  of  the 
Egyptian  army.  Each  car  usually 
contained  only  two  persons,  the 
charioteer  and  the  warrior,  and 
it  was  amply  furnished  with 
arrows.  The  paintings  on  the 
tombs  are  never  more  minute  than 
in  the  representation  of  war. 
The  testudo,  the  battering  ram, 
the  scaling-ladders,  and  the  bul- 
warks are  all  most  accurately 
portrayed.  These  last  were  used 
by  the  Jews  in  their  sieges.  They 
were  moveable  towers,  constructed 
of  wood,  and  intended  to  raise 
the  assailants  to  an  equal  height 
with  the  besieged,  or  even  to 
enable  them  to  discharge  their 
missiles  down  upon  the  attacked 
city.  It  was  a  most  humane 
appointment  of  the  Law  which 
required  that  no  bulwark  or  oth^ 
weapon  of  war  should  be  made  of 
the  wood  of  trees  bearing  fruit 
(Deut  XX.  19,  20.) 

The  Canaanitish  nations,  against 
whom  the  Israelites  fought  at 
the  command  of  God,  were  a 
people  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  warlike  spirit,  and  equipped 
with  the  most  formidable  appli- 
ances of  battla  "  They  went  out^ 
they  and  all  their  hosts  with 
them,  much  people,  even  as  the 
sand  that  is  upon  the  seashore  in 
multitude,  with  horses  and  dia- 
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riots  very  many."  (Josh,  xl  4). 
We  read  (Judges  i.  19) :  '*  The 
Lord  was  with  Judah,  and  he 
drave  out  the  inhabitants  of  the 
mountain;  but  could  not  drive 
out  the  inliabitants  of  the  valley, 
because  they  had  chariots  of  iron." 
This  tendency  of  the  Israelitish 
captains  to  wage  battle  on  steep 
and  covered  ground,  rather  than 
on  the  open  plain,  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  taunt  that  was  pro- 
mulgated   in   Benhadad's   army: 

"Their  gods  are  gods  of  the 
hills ;  therefore  they  were  stronger 
than  we ;  but  let  us  fight  against 
them  in  the  plain,  and  surely  we 
shall  be  stronger  than  they." 
(1  Kings  XX.  23).  In  the  plain 
of  Aphek  a  hundred  thousand 
corpses  were  mute  witnesses 
against  the  boastful  falsehood. 

The  existence  of  fortified  cities 
seems  to  have  come  upon  the 
Israelites  as  a  surprise,  when  it 
was  reported  to  them  by  their 
spies.  The  mode  of  capture,  as 
conducted  by  Joshua  in  the  case 
of  Ai,  and  by  Phinehas  of  Gibeah, 
was  by  planting  an  ambush  before 
the  city,  in  pits  or  sheltered 
ground ;  the  army  then  advanced, 
and  enticed  the  beleaguered  hosts 
to  battle  in  the  open ;  the  attack- 
ing party  gave  way  before  the 
sortie,  assuming  the  appearance 
of  retreat,  when  the  liers-in-wait 
entered,  and  took  possession  of 
the  deserted  city. 

The  Midianites  defeated  by 
Moses  and  Gideon  went  to  the 
battle  decorated  with  jev/els  of 
gold,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  and 
earrings.  Their  camels  were 
decked  with  studs,  collars,  and 
plates  of  the  precious  metal 
(Numbers  xxxi  &  Judges  viii.). 
This  is  a  feature  of  Eastern  war- 


fare which  survives  to  the  present 
time. 

Infidel  writers  have  alleged 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Canaani- 
tish  nations  was  cruel,  unjust, 
andinconsistentwiththe  Scripture 
representations  of  the  Divine  cha- 
racter. Even  Rabbinical  authors, 
seeming  to  think  that  some  miti- 
gation of  the  history  was  required, 
say  that  "  Joshua  sent  three 
letters  to  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  before  the  Israelites  invaded 
it ;  or,  rather,  he  proposed  three 
things  to  them  by  letters — that 
those  who  preferred  flight  might 
escape,  that  those  who  wished 
for  peace  might  enter  into  cove- 
nant, and  that  such  as  were  for 
war  might  take  up  arms."*  Some 
writers  have  set  up  the  hypothesis 
that  the  Israelites  possessed  a 
prior  right  to  the  land,  but  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  was 
the  only  basis  of  their  claim.  It 
was  of  the  nature  of  a  free  gift, 
and  it  was  plainly  declared  that 
its  accomplishment  would  be 
attained  by  the  conquest  of  the 
original  inhabitants.  If  any 
explanation  of  the  matter  be 
needed,  it  may  probably  be  found 
in  such  considerations  as  the  fol- 
lowing. The  Canaanites  were  so 
utterly  sunk  into  the  most  revolt- 
ing sins  that  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  demanded  their 
extirpation. 

The  natural  world,  even  is 
described  as  intolerant  of  their 
appalling  atrocities :  ''  The  land 
itself  vomiteth  out  her  inhabi- 
tants "  (Lev.  xviii  26).  They  had 
a  day  of  grace,  and  space  for 
repentance,  but  they  despised  it. 
During  protracted  ages  of  God's 

*  Nachman:  quoted  by  Selden,  de 
jure  Nat,,  lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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forbearance.  He  said,  "The  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorites  is  not  yet 
full "  (Genesis  xv.  16).  But  at 
length  the  development  of  sin 
became  so  excessive,  that  the  very 
existence  of  a  God  was  challenged 
by  the  shamelessness,  the  blas- 
phemous defiance, the  incalculable 
multiplication,  and  the  heinous- 
ness  of  their  crimes.  Nations 
may  sink  so  low  in  vice  that 
nothing  but  the  sword  will  teach 
them  that  there  is  a  judgment. 
We  cannot  take  views  of  the 
mercy  of  God  too  wide,  but 
neither  may  we  eliminate  His 
justice  and  holiness  from  His 
moral  government  of  men.  Israel 
was  the  besom  in  the  hand  of 
God  to  sweep  away  the  abomina- 


tions of  idolatry — a  work  which 
it  might  have  been  hoped  would 
have  fastened  upon  them  indeli- 
ble convictions  of  its  folly  and 
wickedness.  Alas !  that  they 
first  spared  and  then  perpetrated 
the  crime.  The  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites  is  undeniably  a 
solemn  chapter  in  the  history  of 
God's  treatment  of  sin,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  strong  belief  that 
there  is  only  one  who  can  eter- 
nally quench  it.  The  nations 
sigh  for  the  proclamation  of  His 
final  victory,  and  are  tuning, 
amidst  the  discords  of  time,  for 
the  eternal  song,  "Hallelujah! 
•for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent 
reigneth  !" 

(To  he  continued.) 


Contlnsiiie  ^rpment  against  t|e  (l^arlj  (^mkm  of 

Infant  §aptism. 


ONE  of  the  most  conYincing  evi- 
dences that  Infant  Baptism  is 
post-apostolic  in  the  date  of  its 
origin  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
none  of  the  eminent  fathers  of  the 
Early  Church  were  baptised  in  in- 
fancy. Tertullian  is  the  first  father 
who  makes  clear  and  immistakable 
aUusion  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
rite  as  infant  baptism ;  and  he  refers 
to  it  as  an  innovation  then  coming 
into  practice,  and  dissuades  from  it 
as  fraught  with  great  peril.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  first  prac- 
tice of  infant  baptism  was  connected 
with  the  use  of  sponsors^  who  repented 
and  believed  for  the  cluld.  Dissent- 
ing Paedobaptists,  therefore,  have 
no  just  occasion  to  take  exception  to 
the  use  of  sponsors  in  the  Established 
Episcopal  Church  and  in  the  Church 


of  Rome ;  for  the  first  infant  bap- 
tism practised  in  the  professing 
Church  was  clearly  sponsorial  in  its 
character.  Faith  and  repentance 
were  still  regarded  as  pre-requisites 
to  baptism,  but  as  they  could  not  be 
had  from  the  infant  they  were 
accepted  from  sponsors.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  Catechism  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  however  repugnant  to 
the  feelings  of  Evangelical  Peedo- 
baptist  Dissenters,  have  the  merit  of 
presenting  the  earliest  defence  of 
infant  baptism  that  ecclesiastical 
history  furnishes.  The  practice  of 
baptising  infants  clearly  arose  out  of 
the  heretical  doctrines  of  sacra- 
mental efficacy  and  priestly  power. 
That  children  of  tender  years  were 
baptised  in  the  Early  Church  is 
evident,  but  then  such  children  were 
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invariably  children  that  ''  walked  in 
the  truth:'  (2  John,  1,  4,  13.) 
Baptists  have  too  generally  substi- 
tuted what  they  call  adult  baftisk 
for  BBUETERs'  BAPTISM.  The  Ncw 
Testament  and  the  Apostolic  Church 
know  nothing  of  adult  baptism,  but 
they  both  recognise  the  right  of  all 
who  personally  repent,  believe,  and 
**  walk  in  the  truth,"  of  however 
tender  an  age^  to  the  holy  ordinance 
of  baptism.  A  child  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  give  its  trust  and 
love  to  the  Saviour  is  old  enough  to 
be  baptised. 

TertuUian  reasons  thus: — ""Why- 
is  it  necessary  that  sponsors  as  well 
should  be  brought  into  peril,  who 
themselves  by  death  may  abandon 
their  promises,  or  may  be  deceived  by 
the  growth  of  a  corrupt  disposi- 
tion P  The  Lord  indeed  says,  Do  not 
hinder  them  from  coming  to  me ! 
Let  them  come,  then,  provided  that 
(dum)  they  are  growing  up  (adoles- 
cent) ;  let  them  come  provided  that 
they  are  learning,  provided  that 
they  are  being  taught  whence  they 
come ;  let  them  become  Christians 
(with  TertuUian  this  is  equivalent 
to  lei  them  he  haptUed)  when  they 
shallhave  become  able  to  know  Christ. 
Why  should  an  innocent  {i,e,  infan- 
tile) age  hasten  to  the  remission  of 
sins  ?  "  (Opera  Onmia,  Paris  Edition 
of  1580,  pp.  603, 604.)  TertuUian  was 
born,  probably  at  Carthage,  in  the 
latter  times  of  the  second  century ,  and 
did  not  embrace  Christianity  until  he 
had  arrived  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
He  flourished  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  third  century.  He  clearly 
dissuades  from  the  then  commencing 
practice  of  infant  baptism. 

That  this  ceremony  did  not  make 
rapid  progress  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred— ^viz.,  that  none  of  the  distin- 
guished fathers  of  the  early  Church 
were  baptised  in  infancy.  Tliis  is  the 
more  remarkable,  because  most    of 


them  had  devout  Christian  parents, 
and  yet  we  have  the  record  of  their 
baptism  after  conversion.     Clearly, 
then,  in  those  families  infant   bap- 
tism must  have  been  imknown   Some 
of  these  fathers  were  the  children  of 
Christian  ministers,  and  yet  remained 
unbaptised,  until  they  were  upwards 
of  twenty  years  of  age.     Athanasius, 
BasU,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Chrysos- 
tom,  and  Nestorius,  in  the  East ;  and 
Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  Augustine,  in 
the  West — all  but  the    first,  bom 
afber  the  beginning,  and   several  of 
them  after  the  middle,  of  even  the 
fourth  century,  and   most  of  them 
known  to  have  had  Christian  parents, 
— not  one  of  these  was  baptised  in 
infancy,   though    several    of    them 
were  devoutly  dedicated  to  Qod  from 
their  birth.      We  are  not  aware  that 
there  exists  any  evidence  that  will 
prove  that  one  single  known  father 
of  either  the    Eastern  or  Western 
Church     was    baptised    in    infancy 
during  the  first  five  hundred  years 
after  Christ.      Will  our  Paedobap- 
tist  brethren  who  are   more   learned 
in  patristic  lore  than  ourselves  supply 
us  with  a  case  of  the  kind  if  they  can 
produce  one  P      The  fathers   whose 
names  we   have  mentioned  are  all 
known  to  have  been  baptised  when 
adolescent^  and  afber  a  professed  con- 
version to  God.      But  are  there  any 
others  whose  names  have  escaped  our 
notice  that  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  baptised  in  infancy  ?     If  so, 
let  the  case  be  produced. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  infant  baptism  began  to 
be  practised  in  some  places  about  200 
years  after  Christ ;  that  it  was  from 
the  first  denounced  as  an  innovation 
fraught  with  perils ;  that  even  at  the 
close  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  far 
from  a  universal  practice  ;  and  that, 
iu  short,  it  grew  with  the  revelation 
of  the  Man  of  Sin ! 
Divonport.  JoH2sr  Stock. 
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SACEBDOTiJLISM        IN        InDIA. 

India  has  from  timG  immemorial 
been  distinguished  as  the  land  of 
sacerdotalism.  The  Buddhist  priest- 
hood formed  a  caste  of  their  own, 
endowed  with  sacred  and  extraor- 
dinary privileges.  The  Brahmin 
youth  invested  with  the  sacred 
thread,  became  at  once  an  ''in car- 
nation of  the  deity,"  and  assumed  the 
exercise  of  supernatural  powers ;  and 
his  prerogatives  form  one  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  Hindooism. 
The  first  Christian  creed  introduced 
into  India  bore  a  strong  affinity  to 
this  system ;  the  Bomish  priest  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  Brahmin  in 
regard  to  the  sacerdotal  character, 
and  in  some  instances  he  went  so 
flEir  as  to  appropriate  the  distinctive 
badge  of  the  caste.  But  Protestant 
missions  have  hitherto  steered  clear 
of  this  priestly  assumption,  and  have 
taught  the  creed  and  practice  of 
Christianity  in  all  simplicity.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  greater  regret 
that  we  notice  the  introduction  of 
sacerdotalism  into  the  Native  Church, 
and  more  especially  that  it  should  be 
associated  with  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society.  We  learn  from  one 
of  the  latest  journals,  that  Dr.  Doug- 
las, the  Bishop  of  Bombay,  who  was 
recently  tran^Ianted  from  the  Cape, 
having  to  ordain  a  deacon  connected 
with  that  Society,  addressed  him  iii 
the  following  remarkable  language  : 
**  Though  by  the  imposition  of  our 
hands  there  is  not  imparted  the 
power  of  workiAg"  miracles,  yet  all 
the  gifts  that  are  really  necessary  to 
the  ministers  of  Christ  are  thus  im- 
parted by  God.  Christ  is  not  seen, 
but  He  dwells  in  us.  As  sparks  are 
made  to.  fly  from  iron  that  is  heated 


red-hot  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer, 
so  Christ,  who  is  the  life,  dwells  in 
His  servants,  and  communicates  life 
to  those  on  whom  they  lay  their 
hands.  As  virtue  went  forth  from 
Christ,  when  the  hem  of  His  garment 
was  touched  by  a  poor  woman,  so 
now  His  virtue  is  commimicated  by 
His  servants.  When  Moses,  believ- 
ingly  obedient  to  the  command  of 
God,  struck  the  rock  with  his  rod, 
and  water  gushed  forth  to  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  so 
when  we,  in  like  manner  exercising 
faith  in  God's  Word,  place  our  hands 
on  the  head  of  the  candidate,  the 
living  water  shall  be  made  to  flow 
unto  him.*'  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked, in  reference  to  this  trans- 
action, that  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  ought  to  send  all  its  candi- 
dates for  ordination  to  Bombay,  to 
obtain  the  inestimable  benefit  con- 
ferred by  the  imposition  of  Bishop 
Douglas's  hands. 

B^LiGious  CEijrsus.  —  The  Bill 
which  provides  for  the  decennial 
census  next  year,  has  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  In  conse- 
quence of  remonstrances  from  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  Ministry 
wisely  resolved  to  omit  the  clause 
regarding  the  religious  profession  of 
each  individual  man,  woman,  and 
child  which  was  required  in  the 
Irish  Bill.  Dr.  Ball,  the  ablest 
Irish  Conservative  in  the  Eknue,. 
moved  that  it  be  introduced  ihto  the 
Bill,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected  bf 
98  to  77..  ]b  the  House  of  Lords  a 
simillEu*  proposal  was  made  by  Lord 
Harrowby;  it  was  strenuously  re- 
sisted by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and 
strongly  advocated  by  the  Marquia^ 
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of  Salisbury,  and  carried  bj  a  ma- 
jority of  43  to  3^.     It  wae,  however, 
expunged  by  the  Commons,  and  the 
Bill  has  passed  without  it.     Lord 
SaHsbury   in    the   Upper,  and   Mr, 
Beresford   Hope  and  others  in  the 
Lower  House,  taunted  the  Dissenters 
with  objecting  to  it,  because  they 
knew  it  would  tend  to  their  disad- 
vantage, by  revealing  the  fact  of  their 
beiGg    in    a    minority.      But    who 
among  the  Dissenters  ever  dreamed 
of  affirming  that  they  formed  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  population 
of  England?  They  admit  that  they  are 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Church, 
because  no  one  would   return  him- 
self a  Dissenter,  unless    he  belong- 
ed   distinctively  to    some    Dissent- 
ing community,  whereas  every  man 
who  is  not  a  bond  Jide  Dissenter  is 
leekoned  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.     More  than  a  million  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  church,  or 
heard  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  rather  than, 
admit    that    they  had  no  religion, 
would  enrol    themselves  under  the 
flag  of  the  National  Church.     Many 
Dissenters  would  refuse  to  fill  up  the 
eolumn  of  "  Religious  Profession  " 
from  a  notion,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the 
State  to  make  the  enquky.     Many, 
moreover,  would  hesitate  to  make  any 
dkistinot  declaration  of  the  religious 
pavty  to  which  they  belong,  because, 
tllough  they  are  attractedtothe  ehapel 
by  the  animation  of  an  extempore  dis- 
cottTse,  as  contrasted  with  the  drowsy 
mumbling  over  a  written,  sermon, 
they  are  not  communicants — mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  but  not  of 
the    Ghurok     Th«   retiun    would, 
t^reibre,  be  without  any  valne  a»  a 
enterioA  of  the  rekitive  strengtii  and 
i9ifluenc9  of   Churckmeft  aM   Di»- 
sentevs  in  eur  eomraonwealtb,  and 
w«ould  tend  onfy'  to-  BBsleadw     It  haa 
been  urged  that,  as  no  objection  is 
maA.%  to  a  rriigious  oensua  in  America^ 
it  lis  prepoft^oiw  to  raiee  it  in  Eng- 


land. But  it  is  overlooked  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  essentially  difiTerent.  In  the  one 
there  is  no  religious  establishment 
or  dominant*' Church ;  all  denomi- 
nations  are  upon  an  equality,  and 
nothing  is  affected  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  one  over  another  except 
denominational  vanity.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Establishment 
for  a  centttry  and  a  half  inflicted 
pains  and  penalties  on  all  Noncon- 
formists; and  it  is  only  since  Non- 
conformity is  found  to  have  been 
gaining  strength  that  these  penalties 
have  been  in  any  degree  relaxed. 
There  are  other  rights  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  conceded — such  as  admis- 
sion to  all  the  advantages  of  the  na- 
tional seats  of  learning,  and  the  use 
of  the  parish  burial-ground ;  and  a 
census  which  should  show,  as  it 
would,  that  in  point  of  numbers  the 
Dissenters  were,  after  all,  the  weaker 
body,  might  furnish  their  opponents 
with  an  argument  for  continuing  to 
withhold  them. 

The  XJxitebsttt  Tests  Bill  has 
been  shelved  for  the  season.  Lord 
SaKabury,  taking  the  reins  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  prevailed  on  his  followers  to 
refer  it  to  a  Committee,  which  was,  of 
course,  unable  to  present  any  report 
before  the  end  of  the  session.  This 
was  fully  foreseen,  and  was  doubtless 
the  main  object  of  the  reference.  The 
battle  will,  therefore,  have  to  be 
Ibugbt  over  again  next  year ;  and  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  as 
the  Bill  of  the  present  session  was 
more  stringent  than  its  predecessor, 
tl^e  next  measure  may  be  a  more 
ad!vaneed  one,  and  affect  even  the 
«colesia8tical  fellowships.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  Lords  will  only 
have  themselves  to  blame  for  it. 
No  opposition  on  their  part  can  pre- 
vent the  ev^itual  passing  of  the  Bill. 
This  £iict  was  taciuy  admitted  by  title 
adverse  majority,  and  it  is  thereforo 
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only  their  own  reputation  and  dig- 
nity that  is  compromised  by  a  factious 
deUy.  "Whatever  report  their  Com- 
mittee may  present  will  necessarily 
involve  the  introduction  of  some  re- 
ligious test,  which  is  certain  to  be 
expunged  in  the  Commons,  as  inter- 
fering with  their  object  to  abolish  all 
tests.  Far  more  prudent  would  it 
have  been  for  the  Lords  to  follow 
the  lead  of  the  wiser  and  more  en- 
lightened members  of  the  House, 
and  make  a  concession  demanded  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  country  with  a  good 
grace,  instead  of  yielding,  as  they 
must  do  in  the  end,  to  compulsion. 

The  Dogma  of  Infallibility. — 
We  stated  last  month  that  the  dogma 
had  been  voted  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  (Ecumenical  Conncil,  which, 
having  completed  the  object  for 
which  it  was  convened,  has  been 
prorogued,  perhaps  sine  die.  We 
are  now  in  possession  of  Mler  par- 
ticulars of  tiie  proceedings.  It  ap- 
pears that  when  it  came  to  the  final 
vote,  there  were  eighty-eight  no»- 
placets,  sixty-two  juxta  modum,  or 
conditional,  and  that  ninety  stayed 
away  to  avoid  voting,  mi^lfiTig  a  total 
of  250,  more  or  less,  opposed  to  the 
definition,  though  some  of  the  con- 
ditional voters  were  Infallibilists. 
This  enumeration,  however,  effectu- 
ally disposes  of  the  question  of  moral 
unanimity,  which  is  considered  the 
indispensable  basis  of  any  dogma  of 
the  Church.  The  absence  of  this 
element  on  the  present  occasion  will 
appear  the  more  evident  when  the 
eminent  character  and  influential 
position  of  the  dissidents  are  con- 
sidered. The  non-contents  included 
three  cardinals  — >  Schwartzenberg, 
Eauscher,  and  Mathieu,  the  patri- 
archs of  Antioch  and  Babylon,  the 
primates  of  Hungary,  Austria,  and 
France,  the  archbishops  of  Milan, 
Olmutz,  Munich,  Lyons,  Halifax, 
Tyre,  and  several  others. 


All  the  Oriental  bishops  were  to  be 
found  in  one  or  other  of  the  three 
dissentient  classes.  The  dogma  has 
therefore  been  rejected  at  Paris, 
Vienna,  Prague,  and  by  the  whole 
Hungarian  Church  and  the  East- 
em  community,  whose  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  it  has  long  been 
the  object  of  the  Pope  and  his  cu- 
ria to  curtail.  Fifteen  archbishops, 
not  including  cardinals,  abstained 
from  attending  the  Council  and 
voting.  They,  and  the  others  who 
agreed  with  them,  had  previously 
presented  a  memorial  to  his  Holi- 
ness, in  which  they  stated  that, 
having  given  their  votes  against  the 
dogma  in  the  General  Congregation 
of  the  13th  July,  they  desired  now 
to  confirm  them  by  this  document, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  decided  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  solemn 
session  of  the  18th,  when  the  final 
vote  was  to  be  taken.  ^*  The  filial 
reverence,"  they  said,  *'  which  has 
just  led  us  to  send  a  deputation  to 
your  Holines,  forbids  our  saying  non 
placet  in  your  presence,  in  a  matter 
directly  concerning  your  person. 
We,  therefore,  return  at  once  to  our 
flocks,  who  greatly  need  us  after  so 
long  an  absence,  on  account  of  the 
fears  of  war,  and  still  more  for  their 
spiritual  exigencies." 

As  regards  the  English  and  Irish 
votes,  it  is  a  relief  to  find  among 
the  non-placets  the  names  of  McHale 
and  Moriarty,  Vaughan  of  Plymouth, 
and  Clifford  of  Clifton.  Two  voted 
conditionally,  and  throe  stayed  away* 
The  majority  voted  as  the  Pope 
wished.  It  is  known  throughout 
the  Roman  Catholic  world  that 
there  is  no  section  of  its  adherents 
more  fiercel  v  ultramontane  than  the 
English.  Archbishop  Manning  has 
been  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Infalli* 
bilists,  and  has  richly  earned  the  hat 
which  will  doubtless  be  conferred  on 
him.  The  younger  generation  of 
priests  in  England  has  been  trained 
up  in  his  school,  and  has  imbibed 
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Ids  sentiments ;  but  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  this  dogma  is  evidently 
rising  in  this  country.  Dr.  Rjmer, 
President  of  the  Diocesan  Seminary 
at  Ware,  has  expressed  his  emphatic 
disapproval  of  it.  Father  Suffield, 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  English 
Dominicans,  says :  **  Knowing,  with 
an  intimate  sad  knowledge,  that 
the  mooting  of  this  question  has  led 
to  investigations,  and  then  to  enqui- 
ries, which  have  paralysed  the  faith 
in  the  minds  of  numbers  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  intellectual  laity, 
and  with  not  a  few  destroyed  it,  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  sign  a 
document  in  which  the  petitioners 
ask  for  a  definition,  the  animus  and 
consequence  of  which  few  can  be  so 
thoughtless  as  not  to  perceive.  If 
we  get  a  pope,  vain,  obstinate,  and 
in  his  dotage,  shall  we  ask  him  to  be 
confirmed  in  his  powers  of  mis- 
chief?" 

It  was  on  the  I8th  of  July  that, 
amidst  a  storm  of  more  than  usual 
violence,  the  Oouncil  conferred  on  the 
Pope  that  infallibility  which  belongs 
only  to  the  Almighty.  It  was  whUe 
the  lightning  flashed  in  upon  the 
magnificent  cathedral,  and  the 
thunder  reverberated  through  its 
aisles,  that  the  mystical  words  were 
pronounced :  '^  We  teach  and  define 
to  be  a  divinely-revealed  dogma,  that 
the  Roman  PontifiP,  when  speaking 
ex  cathedrd — i,e,  discharging  the 
office  of  pastor  and  doctor  of  all 
Christians,  in  virtue  of  his  supreme 
apostolical  authority — he  defines 
that  a  doctrine  on  faith  and  morals 
is  to  be  held  by  the  Universal 
Church :  he  then,  by  the  Divine 
assistance  promised  to  him  in  blessed 
Peter,  enjoys  that  infallibility  with 
which  the  Divine  Redeemer  endowed 
his  Church  in  defining  doctrine  on 
faith  and  morals  ;  and  consequently 
the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff 
are  irreformable  of  themselves,  and 
not  in  virtue  of  the  consent  of  the 
Church."     And   thus    ecclesiastical 


Rome  follows  the  example  of  impe- 
rial Rome.  In  the  same  city  where 
divine  honours  were  decreed  to  the 
statues  of  the  Csesars  in  the  first 
century,  divine  attributes  are  de- 
creed to  the  Pope  in  the  nineteenth. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  what  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  inculcation 
of  this  dogma  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Austria  is  said  to 
have  already  informed  the  Pope  that 
the  Concordat  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
document  which  placed  the  Austrian 
Empire  at  the  feet  of  Rome  is  torn 
up.  The  awful  war  now  raging  in 
Europe  casts  every  other  subject  into 
the  shade.  But  this  unexpected 
calamity,  which  postpones  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  Papacy  in  regard  to 
its  jiew  doctrine,  places  its  very 
existence  in  jeopardy.  The  Kmperor 
has  been  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  Roman  territory, 
and  the  last  foreign  soldier  has  left 
Civita  Vecchia.  The  defence  of  the 
Pope  from  external  invasion  is  com- 
mitted to  the  Power  which  is  the 
object  of  his  irreconcileable  hatred, 
and  the  exultation  of  having  carried 
the  dogma  by  a  majority  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  feeling  of  pro- 
found consternation  in  the  Papal 
Cabinet,  and  bis  Holiness  may  yet 
have  to  transfer  his  infallibility  to 
some  region  under  a  heretical  flag. 

The  iKDELIBILtTY  OF  OrDBBS.— - 

Amidst  the  indiscriminate  '*  slaugh- 
ter of  the  innocents"  which  preceaes 
the  close  of  the  Session,  there  has 
been,  in  the  present  year,  one  in- 
stance of  the  singular  escape,  and 
another  of  the  still  more  singular 
immolation,  of  an  ecclesiastical  Bill. 
The  Lectionary  Bill,  which  embodied 
the  result  of  the  elaborate  labours 
and  the  judicious  recommendations 
of  the  Royal  Commission  for  im- 
proving the  selection  of  Lessons  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  after 
passing  the  House  of  Lords,  was 
withdrawn  by   Mr.  Bruce  in   the 
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House  of  Commons,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  whole  body  of 
Episcopalians,  and  not  less  of  the 
booksellers,  who  are  memoriaiuing 
the  Ministry  on  the  subject.  This 
procedure  appears  to  be  an  act  of 
wanton  caprice  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Office.  The  Bill  which  has 
escaped  the  carnage,  and  become  law, 
is  called  the  Glerical  Disabilities 
Bill,  and  is  one  of  the  most  reason- 
able and  equitable  ever  passed.  It 
disposes,  in  a  legal  sense,  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  indelibility  of  orders. 
<<  Once  a  clerk  always  a  clerk  "  has 
hitherto  been  considered  a  dogma  of 
the  Church  of  England,  derived  from 
the  Church  of  Home.  A  clergyman  is, 
therefore,  considered  to  be  debarred 
fr^m  adopting  any  secular  occupa- 
tion, after  he  has  once  received  ordi- 
nation ;  although  the  Inns  of  Court 
have  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
principle,  and  have  allowed  clergy- 
men to  practise  at  the  bar,  which  is 
simply  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
custom  in  the  dajs  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  However  flattering  this 
irrevocable  consecration  might  be  to 
the  feelings  of  sacerdotal  caste,  it 
has  proved  in  practice  to  be  equally 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  individual.  It 
has  injured  the  Church  to  detain 
in  its  service  men  who  entertained 
doubts  about  its  doctrines  or  prac- 
tioet>  or  apostolical  genealogy,  and 
who  were  often  more  than  ludkewarm 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
It  was  still  more  galling  to  the 
clergyman  to  fiad  that,  though  he 
had  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  had 
inconsiderately  taken  the  tows,  he 
was  disabled  from  adopting  other 


means  of  support  for  himself  and 
family,  and  must  keep  them  through 
life  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  This 
anomaly  will  henceforth  cease,  and  a 
clergyman  whose  views  of  the  cleri- 
cal office  have  undergone  a  change, 
will  be  at  liberty  to  surrender  his 
orders  to  the  bishop,  and  ^'addict 
himself  "  to  a  lay  vocation.  But  it 
will  not,  we  hope,  be  considered  an 
irreverent  enquiry  how  far  the  power 
to  forgive  sins,  which  he  received 
from  the  bishop  at  his  ordination,  is 
affected  by  the  renunciation  of  his 
orders,  and  his  return  to  secular  life. 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  appear 
to  maintain  that  Parliament  has 
simply  removed  the  civil  disability 
of  the  clergyman,  and  that  the  Act 
does  not  bear  on  that  mysterious 
spiritual  endowment,  which,  under 
this  interpretation,  would  remain  in 
full  vigour,  whatever  profession  the 
liberated  clergyman  may  adopt. 

The  Edttcation  Bill  has  become 
law,  with  but  slight  modification  of 
its  provisions  either  in  the  Upper  or 
Lower  House.  It  is  one  of  the 
wisest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
most  beneficent  measures  ever  passed 
by  Parliament.  We  propose,  in  oiff 
next  number,  to  ofler  some  observa^ 
tions  on  it,  more  especially  as  it  may 
affisot  the  position  of  the  various  re- 
ligious parties  in  the  community. 
For  the  present  we  content  ourselves 
with  congratulating  the  country  on 
the  consummation  of  a  measure 
which  relieves  it  from  the  oppro- 
brium of  being  the  worst-educated 
—as  fu*  as  ^e  million  is  concerned 
•'-'^f  all  the  Protestant  nations  of 
Eurc^e. 
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Travels  in  Little  Known  Farts  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature^  ifc.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  J.  Vak  Leito^ep,  D.D., 
thirty  years  Missionary  in  Turkey. 
Two  vols.  London :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street.     1870. 

Starting  from  Samsoun,  the  principal 
port  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Dr.  Van  Lennep  conducts  his 
reader  into  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
through  Tocat,  Sivas,  Angora,  and  the 
Philadelphian  plain,  to  Smyrna.  No 
tract  of  country  of  equal  dimensions 
I>ossesse3  greater  interest  to  the  student 
of  ancient  history,  the  geographer,  the 
natural  historian,  or  the  friend  of 
Christian  missions,  and  yet,  as  the 
title  of  these  volumes  indicates,  it  is 
little  known.  And  as  the  labours  of 
our  American  brethren  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  far  too  little  known  in  this 
country,  we  are  glad  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  first  of  these 
volumes  is  occupied  with  an  account 
of  the  author's  missionary  work  in 
Tocat.  After  fourteen  years'  service  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  Dr.  Van  Lennep 
was  deputed  to  establish  an  institution 
for  training  ministers  from  amon^  the 
Armenian  converts,  although  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  his  labours 
were  not  restricted  to  this  laudable 
Tindortaking. 

During  seven  years  he  pursued  his 
work  at  Tocat,  experiencing  through- 
out that  time  much  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  Turkish  and  Armenian 
inhabitants,  but  also  ^m  the  nominal 
Christians  of  the  Bomish  Church :  a 
reprobate  of  the  latter  class  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  incendiarism,  whicn  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  the  mission 
premises,  and  the  author's  library  and 
manuscripts.  Tocat  is  memorable  as 
the  town  in  which  that  model  mis- 
sionary, Henry  Martyn,  breathed  his 
last,    m   the   year    1812.     Dr.    Van 


Lennep  has  earned  the  approbation 
of  all  Christians  by  his  having  caused 
a  monument  to  be  erected  which  per- 
petuates the  name,  the  devotedness, 
and  the  godly  character  of  Martyn,  in 
the  English,  Armenian,  Peroan,  and 
Turkish  languages. 

The  doctor*s  travels  are  narrated  in 
a  most  charming  manner.  Nothing 
seems  to  escape  his  observation,  or  to 
find  him  unprepared  to  present  it  for 
his  reader's  advantage.  The  rock- 
carvinsrs  of  Anatolia  meet  with  most 
scientific  discussion  at  his  hands.  The 
natural  history,  the  domestic  habits, 
the  industrial  pursuits,  the  political 
condition  of  the  land  through  which 
he  journeys,  are  most  minutely  de- 
scribed. Wo  have  not  for  a  long  time 
perused  two  more  interesting  volumes 
of  travel  than  these,  although  we 
have  to  confess  to  a  feeling  that  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  doctor's  mis- 
sion are  not  so  thoroughly  discussed  as 
more  worldly  topics. 

There  are  two  references  in  the  pre- 
face which  have  caused  us  grief :  one 
is  to  the  loss  of  sight  which  has  thrown 
the  author  on  the  affectionate  aid  of 
others  in  preparing  his  book ;  the  other 
to  the  fact  adverted  to  in  the  following 
words: — 

*  *  I  have  been  driven  from  my  chosen 
field  of  thirty  years'  labour,  for  pre- 
suming to  defend  the  religious  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  sixty  new-born 
Evangelical  Churches  of  Western  Asia, 
and  for  expressing  views  based  upon  a 
broader  experience  and  more  generous 
sentiments  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  my  persecutors." 

Whatever  may  be  the  grounds  of 
difference  between  Dr.  Van  Lennep  and 
his  directors,  it  can  but  be  a  grief  to  all 
parties  that  a  veteran  in  the  mission- 
field  should  be  discharged  with  broken 
health.  We  append  a  few  extracts,  a« 
specimens  of  the  work : — 
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QUIBTINa  A  K0I8Y  OONOREOATION. 

**  We  had  reached  Tocat  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  The  next  Sunday  we  held 
our  first  public  services,  which  have 
never  been  interrupted  since.  We  met 
in  a  private  room ;  there  were  about 
twenty  persons  present,  several  stran- 
gers havine  been  attracted  by  curiosity. 
We  immeoiately  perceived  that  these 
people  had  not  been  used  to  attend 
religious  worship  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  instruction.  They  aat  down 
anywhere  and  any  way,  moved  about 
when  they  i>leased,  stepped  out  and 
came  in  again,  and  made  remarks  to 
one  another  loud  enough  for  all  to 
hear.  The  women  especially  seemed 
unused  to  the  proprieties  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  constant  succession  of 
noises  from  playing  children,  scolding 
parents,  nuraing  mothers,  and  other 
incongruities — some  of  which  seemed 
to  us  quite  ludicrous,  but  which  they 
evidently  took  as  matters  of  course ; 
still  there  was  marked  attention  and 
interest.  We  thought  that  if  the  elder 
ones  could  be  kept  quiet,  the  children 
would  ere  long  follow  their  example ; 
and  so  I  requested  the  parents  not  to 
be  disturbed,  as  I  intended  to  speak 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  spite  of  any 
noise  the  children  might  make,  and  I 
had  the  gratification,  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  weeks,  of  preaching  to  as 
still  a  congregation  as  I  have  anywhere 
seen." 

A  TURKISH  PRISON. 

"Let  me  now  conduct  him  fthe 
reader)  below  ground,  into  the  cellar, 
where  lies  the  city  prison.  Power  and 
suffering,  unfortunately,  always  go 
hand-in-hand;  and  in  Turkey  especially 
we  often  encounter  gorgeous  luxury  and 
fatted  wickedness  upstairs,  while  suffer- 
ing wickedness,  and  alas!  too  often, 
sighing  and  suffering  innocence,  lie 
under  the  ground,  within  hearing  of 
each  other,  fiut  the  senses  of  both  hear- 
ing and  8mellin<y  are  tough  in  Turkey ; 
at  least  so  I  have  found  them.  A 
wicket-door,  guarded  by  a  single  zab- 
tieh,  is  unlocked  and  unbolted  before 
us,  and  treading  carefully  upon  a  shaky 
flight  of  wooden  stairs,  we  ^o  down 
into  the  depths.  A  small  high  win- 
dow, well  barred  with  iron,  gives  a 
faint  glimmer,  and  admits  the  outer 


air.  The  room  is  damp ;  the  earthen 
floor  is  wet,  and  covered  with  filth. 
A  rude  bench  against  the  wall  servea 
for  a  few  of  the  tenants  to  sit  or  lie 
down,  and  the  strongest  among  them 
obtain  by  force  the  coveted  possession. 
I  am  told  that  the  walls  are  alive  with 
vermin.  There  is  a  hard  expression 
upon  the  features  of  the  ty^renty  pri- 
soners here  confined.  But  as  tney" 
are  only  debtors,  or  guilty  of  slight 
offences,  none  of  them  are  chained. 
The  worst  cases  are  immediately  sent 
to  Sivas.  I  have  also  visited  that  pri- 
son. It  is  a  lar^  vaulted  room,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  building,  divided 
by  partition- walls  into  three  -portions. 
The  prisoners  lie  down  in  rjws, 
chained,  and  with  their  feet  in  the 
stocks.  They  are  murderers,  deserters,, 
and  criminals  of  the  worst  description. 
Barely  are  any  of  them  executed,  even 
for  the  worst  crime.  They  lie  here 
imtil  thev  rot  and  die,  or  until  their 
Mends  collect  money  enough  to  bribe 
the  Pasha  and  his  Council  to  let  them 
go,  when  they  generally  begin  again 
the  course  that  brought  them  here. 
The  ribaldry  and  oaths  I  heard  from 
theu'  lips  made  me  shudder.  The 
only  reuef  occasionally  afforded  them 
is  to  make  them  work  on  the  high- 
ways, several  being  chained  together. 
And  then  woe  to  the  seller  of  bread,  or 
of  anything  eatable,  that  may  come 
within  their  reach !  They  grab  it  with 
savage  delight,  and  are  never  punished, 
because  they  are  supposed  already  to 
endure  all  that  human  nature  is  able 
to  bear." 

A  TT7RKISH  BRIOAin). 

**  I  learned  to-day  the  tragical  close 
of  the  infisunous  career  of  Icherly 
Oehloo,  the  noted  chief  of  banditti, 
who  has  for  many  years  past  been  the 
terror  of  this  whole  region.  It  is  truly 
worth  recording,  as  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  the  country.  He  was 
quite  a  youn^  man,  not  over  twenty- 
five  ,  at  the  time  of  his  death — ^a  fine- 
looking  fellow,  extremely  powerful  and 
athletic,  but  brutal,  and  often  the 
worse  for  liquor.  He  belonged  to  a 
wealthy  and  nighly  respectable  Turk- 
ish family  of  Herek,  the  chief  town  in 
the  Tash  Ova.  The  Turks  of  the  Tash 
Ova  are  noted  for  their  fanatical  hatred 
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of  Ohristians  and  Jews,  as  well  as  for 
their  spirit  of  independence,  and  the 
Government  have  never  succeeded  in 
destroying  their  old  habit  of  constantly 
carrying  arms  upon  their  persons ; 
even  bo^rs  of  ten  and  twelve  have  a 
loaded  pistol  in  their  belts ;  nor  are 
they  lotn  to  use  them  upon  the  slightest 
provocation,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary, particularly  towards  the  unarmed 
rayahs.  Icherly  Oghloo  has  had  it  all 
his  own  way  in  that  entire  district  for 
many  years  past ;  he  has  not  allowed 
the  government  officers  to  collect  the 
taxes,  and  has  made  it  up  to  the  people 
by  levying  contributions  at  his  option. 
Me  had  a  band  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
men,  perfectly  devoted  to  him,  and 
skilful  in  the  use  of  arms,  with  whom 
he  roamed  about,  stopping  travellers, 
and  punishing  with  death  me  slightest 
resistance.  At  the  same  time  he  usually 
resided  at  his  own  fine  house  in  Kerek, 
and  outward  appearances  were  kept 
up  by  his  frequentinj?  the  MejHs  or 
Provincial  Council,  of  which  ne  had 
been  appointed  a  member,  on  the  usual 
principle  of  the  Turkish  Government 
of  courting  the  goodwill  of  offenders 
too  strong  to  be  punished.  The  Mus- 
lems  generally  had  a  high  opinion  of 
him;  for  he  professed  to  be  a  bigot 
himself,  and  exercised  his  heartless 
cruelty  mostly  upon  Ohristians.  Se- 
veral Pashas  nad  oeen  sent  with  troops 
against  him,  but  he  had  alwavs  suc- 
ceeded in  either  avoiding  or  bribing 
them.  He  had  for  some  time  past 
felt  unusual  security,  from  the  fact 
that  the  post  of  Pasha  of  Sivas,  upon 
whom  depends  the  district  of  Tash  Ova, 
was  held  by  his  own  uncle,  who  fa- 
voured him  in  secret ;  this  had  given 
him  greater  boldness,  and  the  country 
was  groaning  under  Ins  yoke.  Among 
the  many  well-authenticated  deeds  of 
cruelty  related  of  him,  the  following 
will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  mon- 
ster. He  was  married,  during  our 
residence  in  Tocat,  to  a  young  girl  of 
very  respectable  family ;  and  well  do  we 
remember  the  rejoicings  and  feastings 
on  the  occasion,  x  et  he  soon  got  tired  of 
her,  and  kept  a  paramour,  who,  wearied 
out  by  his  brutalitv,  succeeded  in  es- 
caping to  parts  uuKnown.  He  heard 
that  she  was  secreted  in  a  Greek 
village ;  this  was  not  true,  but  he  sud- 
denly nmde  his  appearance  in  the  place 


with  several  of  his  band,  during  the 
absence  of  the  men,  who  had  gone  to 
reap  some  fields  situated  high  on  the 
mountain.  He  immediately  ordered 
a  search  in  every  house ;  and,  as  the 
person  he  sought  could  not  be  found, 
he  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  the 
defenceless  Greek  women,  by  ordering 
his  bandits  to  seize  every  one  of  them, 
and  in  his  presence  horribly  mutilate 
them!  Their  husbands  and  brothers 
vowed  revenge,  and,  obtaining  from 
Oonstantinople  a  finnan  authorising 
them  to  kill  the  miscreant  wherever 
found,  they  had  for  a  whole  year 
watched  and  waylaid  him  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  he  kept  so  thoroughly  upon 
nis  guard,  that  they  finally  gave  up 
the  attempt. 

'*  In  1861  he  came  one  day  to  Tocat, 
though  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  an 
outlaw.  He  very  wisely  called  upon 
the  governor,  Mejlis,  and  principal 
people  of  the  town,  who  da^d  not 
receive  him.  otherwise  than  with 
marked  attention.  The  whole  mili- 
tary force  of  the  place  amounted  to 
about  a  dozen  zabtieh*  or  police 
officers,  and  it  was  known  that  his  band 
held  all  the  roads  leading  out  of  the 
town,  and  were  determined  to  pillage 
it,  or  even  set  it  on  fire,  upon  the 
slightest  offence  to  their  chief. 

**  Icherly  Oghloo,  finding  himself 
constantly  watcned  and  way laid,by  men 
who  sought  to  avenge  their  wrongs, 
resolved  upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
He  therefore,  as  is  customary  in  such 
cases,  sent  out  criors,  to  inform  all  who 
had  money-claims  upon  him  to  come 
and  get  their  pay.  He  was  riding 
one  affcemoon  in  the  plains  of  Niksar, 
when  his  companion,  the  youngs  man 
we  had  seen  with  him  at  Tocat, 
laughingly  observed  that,  now  he  was 
going  to  bo  a  Haji,  he  must  reform 
somewhat.  He  did  not  relish  the 
remark.  They  stopped  that  night  at  a 
village  hut,  and,  wnilehis  companions 
were  lying  asleep  around  the  fire,  ho 
drew  his  pistol,  and  placing  the  end 
of  tiie  barrel  upon  the  young  man's 
temple,  blew  out  his  brains.  He  nevei* 
went  to  Mecca. 

"Upon  the  accession  of  the  new 
Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  he  talked  of  sur- 
rendering to  the  authorities,  in  the 
hope  of  being  treated  with  greater 
leniency ;  but  before  he  accomplished 
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his  puipose,  if  he  ever  really  contem- 
plated it,  ho  was  apprehended  in  the 
following  manner :  —  A  new  Pasha 
having  been  appointed  to  Sivas,  he 
charged  with  the  business  an  old  ex- 
perienced   zahtiehf  who    proposed    to 
employ  craft,  assuring  the  Pasha  that 
force  alone  would  be  unavailing.    He 
went  to  Herek  with  some  documents 
which  needed  the  signature  of   the 
Mejlis  of  that  ^lace,  of  which  Icherly 
Oghloo  was  still  a  member ;  at  the 
same  time  he  engaged  the  services  of 
a    number  of   resolute    Circassians, 
settled  near  by,  who  were  accidentally 
to  be  present  in  the  council  chamber 
at  the  same  moment,  armed  as  usual, 
under  pretence  of  a  claim  which  the 
council  had  alreadv  refused  to  recog- 
nise.     The  council  met,  but  Icherly 
Oghloo  was  in  his  house.    The  zaUiek 
explained  his  business,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Mejlis  there  present  put 
their  seals  to  the  documents  as  desired. 
Icherly  Oghloo  was  sent  for ;  he  came 
in  hurriedly,  alone  and  unarmed,  and 
sat  down  near  the  fireplace.    By  this 
time  the  Circassians  had  broached  their 
matter,  and  receiving  an  unfavourable 
answer,  they  began  to  argue  and  be- 
come noisy.    The  zaUieh  made  them  a 
sign,  and  they  fell  at  once  upon  Icherlv 
Oghloo ;  he  immediately  saw  througn 
the  business,  and,  snatching  the  heavy 
tongs,  dealt  a  hard  blow  with  it  upon 
the  zahtielis  head ;  but  the  Circassians 
quickly  secured  him,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Mejlis  and  attendants,  supposing  they 
were  all  equally  the  objects  of  the 
Circassians^  anger,  fled  at  the  top  of 
their  speed.     The  bandit  was  brought 
here,   and  Yahia  Bey,  the  Xoordish 
chiefs  conveyed  him  to  Sivas,  where  he 
was  confined  in  prison  for  more  than 
a  year.  He  frequently  attempted  to  es- 
cape, but  was  unsuccessful ;  a  servant 
long  watched  for  him  near  the  prison, 
wim  a  horse  ready -saddled;  but  the 
man   was   apprehended*    £med  8,000 
piastres,  and  allowed  to  go  only  upon 
giving  a  security  that  he  would  not  be 
seen  there  again.    The  Mejlis  got  a 
great  deal  of  money  from  the  cmprit, 
by  promising  to  exert  themselves  in 
lus  favour.      In  the  meanwhile  he  was 
tried  on  many  severe  charges ;  but  he 
mantled,  through  outside  friends,  to 
obtain  an  acquittal  each  time  by  means 
•of  bribes.    JPinally,  the  widow  of  a 


relation  of  his  own,  whom  he  had 
killed,  arrived   from   Oonstantinoi>le 
with    stringent    orders    that    justice 
should  be  done  her,  and  she  demanded 
his  blood.    As  she  persisted  in  refu^x^ 
the  commutation-money  (30,000  pias- 
tres,  or  £280  sterling),  ne  was  sen- 
tenced to  die.    The  fact  of  his  oob- 
demnation  was  concealed  from  hinx, 
for  the  authorities  thought  so  powerful 
a  man  could  not  be  brought  to  exe- 
cution by  force,  even  after  his  long 
and     painful     confinement.        They 
therefore  informed  him  that  he  must 
be  taken  to  the  Meidan,   or  largest 
square  of  the  city  of  Sivas,  where  his 
pardon  and  acquittal  would  be  read  to 
the  public.     The  account  of  his  execu- 
tion was  given  us  by  a  truthful  friend 
of  many    years*  standing,  who  was 
himself  an  eyewitness.      He    stated 
that  so  great  a  fear  of  him  was  enter- 
tained,  that  whenever  he  had  to  be 
taken  to  the  court,  during  the  trial, 
he  was  bound  by  a  strong  rope,  each 
end  of  which  was  held  by  four  stout 
zahiiehsy  just  like  a  wild  bull.     On  the 
day  of  his  execution,  he  was  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  from  the  public 
prison  to  the  Pasha's  Palace,  where, 
instead  of  his  pardon  or  acquittal,  he 
heard  his  sentence  of  death  read ;  and 
then  they  led  him  to  the  Meidan,  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  crowd.    When  he 
had  reached  a  small  bridge  on  the 
way,  ho  sat  a  few  moments  on  the 
parapet,   saying  he  had  no  strength 
left.     As  he  sat  there,  a  man  came 
up  and  reproached  him  with   having 
burned  alive  all  hb  sheep,  one  by  one, 
in  the  fireplace.      They  reacheii  the 
public  square,  which  was  packed  with 
an  immense  crowd.     He  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  vacant  space  kept  clear  by 
the  police.    He  wore  a  handsome  for ; 
his  hands  were  riveted  together  with 
heavy    iron    bolts.    His   arms   were 
bound  with  strong  ropes,  the  ends  of 
which    were    hd[d    by    zaifHehs    on 
either  side,  at  the  distance  of  several 
feet.    The  j  udge  then  came  forward  on 
horseback.    A  fearful  silence  ensued, 
during  which  the  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced,  and  could  be  distinctly 
neard   by    the    spectators.      Icherly 
Oghloo*s  wife,  then  advancing,  kissed 
the   judge's    foot,    and    begged   for 
mercy ;  but  he  spumed  her  m>in  hia, 
and  is  said  to  have  kicked  her  in  the 
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&oe.  The  OTder  was  then  given  to  put 
an  end  to  the  scene.  No  one  had  been 
found  willing  to  perform  the  office  of 
executioner,  though  large  sums  had 
been  offered.  One  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  however,  consented  to  do  it, 
on  condition  of  his  own  crime  being 
forgiven.  Icherly  Oghloo  was  then 
puuied  from  behind,  and  thrown  down 
upon  his  knees ;  they  tried  to  take  off 
his  pellisflo  from  him,  but  he  would  not 
oonsent,  and  they  only  turned  it  back, 
baring  his  neck.  The  executioner, 
eompietely  disguised,  and  wearing  the 
costume  of  a  Circassian,  in  order  to 
screen  him  from  private  revenge,  lift- 
ing his  sword,  strack  the  culprit  on 
the  back  of  the  neck ;  he  fell  forward 
upon  his  face,  and  the  executioner, 
laying  the  shaxp  edge  of  the  blade  upon 
the  neck  of  the  prostrate  man,  pressed 
it  down  with  his  foot,  and  completely 
severed  the  head  from  the  trunk.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  a  man  noted  for  his 
heartless  cruelt)*'  and  his  thirst  for 
human  blood,  yet  at  an  early  age, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty-five.'* 

Christianiiy  re-examined:  Selp  and 
JSopefor  Truth-seekers,  Lectures 
by  Samuel  Cowdt,  Minister  of 
Arthur  Street  Chapel,  Camberwell 
Gate.  Second  Series.  Published 
by  request.  London  :  Hall,  Cam- 
berwell Road. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  calling  the 
attention  hi  our  readers  to  the  first 
series  of  these  lectures,  and  we  are 
now  glad  to  find  that  the  author  has 
received  such  encouragement  that  he 
has  ventured  on  the  publication  of  a 
second  series.  Both  courses  of  lectures 
were  delivered  before  a  young  men's 
society,  connected  with  the  church  of 
which  Mr.  Cowdy  is  the  respected  and 
hard-working  minister,  and  his  aim 
was  to  present  Christianity  to  them  as 
a  perfect  system  of  truth.  In  seeking 
to  aooompliBh  this  he  has  adopted  a 
very  sbnpie  but  very  efficient  method. 
The  Word  of  God  is  his  standard  of 
nypeal,  and  although  the  lectures 
show  proof  of  considerable  and  varied 
Maiding,  there  axe  siffns  everywhere 
that  he  has  allowed  no  numan  opinions 
toiliminish  his  reverence  for  Scripture, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  views  he  has 


matured  by  his  own  devout  study  of  it. 
This  gives  an  aspect  of  peculiar  inde- 
pendence to  his  thoughts,  frequently 
verging  on  originality.  The  style  in 
which  the  present  volume  is  written  is 
quite  charactenstic  of  the  writer.  It 
abounds  in  quaint  expressions,  and  in 
odd  combinations  of  words,  which 
however  very  accurately  express  his 
meaning.  There  is  also  running 
through  certain  parts  of  the  book  a 
vein  of  quiet  humour  which  adds  much 
liveliness  to  it,  and  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly readable.  We  may  feel  tempted 
to  criticise  the  arrangement,  but  we 
abstain,  feeling  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  devout  earnestness  of  the  writer, 
and  being  quite  sure  that  the  book  he 
has  given  us  is  eminently  calculated 
to  do  good. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  that  the 
stylo  in  which  the  volume  is  got  up  is 
a  great  improvement  on  the  former. 
We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all, 
but  specially  to  young  men. 


Sunday  Lihrary^  Vol,  VHI.  Aposilee 
of  Medieval  Ev/rope,  By  Rev.  G. 
F.  Macleab,  B.D.,  Head  Master 
of  King's  College  School.  London  : 
Macmillan,  and  Co.,  Publishers. 

If  we  are  to  appreciate  the  memoirs  re- 
corded in  this  volume,we  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  age  in  which  these 
"  Apostles  of  Medics val  Europe  "  lived. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  torch  of 
divine  truth  burned  but  dimly  in  their 
hands,  while  the  gross  darkness  into 
which  they  plunged  was  a  darkness 
that  could  be  felt.  As  we  might  expect, 
there  is  very  much  in  the  lives  of  these 
men  that  cannot  be  reconciled  with  an 
enlightened  Christianity;  but  if  we 
place  them  in  contrast  with  the  dark- 
ness of  their  times,  rather  than  the 
light  of  ours,  we  shall  find  much  that 
is  worthy  of  admiration  in  these  mis- 
sionary heroes. 

The  history  of  this  volume  extends 
over  a  period  of  eight  centuries  and  a 
half;  and  Christianity  is  seen  in  its 
contact  with  the  religion  of  the  Celt» 
the  Teuton,  and  the  Sclave.  Begin- 
ning with  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  we 
are  enabled  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
missionary  through  these  centuries,  un- 
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til,  in  nearly  all  the  oountries  of  modem 
Europe,  the  foandations  of  cliurches 
and  monasteries  have  been  laid.  From 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the 
steppes  of  Bussia,  and  again  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  to  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  these 
mediseval  missionaries  bore  the  cross, 
and  sought  to  make  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity.  It  is  very  true  that  they  often 
lent  their  name  to  that  which  was  un- 
worthy of  the  cause  they  professed, 
and  that  so  much  error  and  supersti- 
tion was  mixed  with  their  teaching, 
that  many  of  their  converts  who  re- 
ceived Christian  baptism  were  little 
better  than  their  heathen  neighbours. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of 
these  men,  and  their  fidelity  to  con- 
science so  far  as  that  was  enlightened ; 
while  we  shall  generally  find  them  the 
protectors  of  the  oppressed,  the  in- 
structors of  the  ignorant,  and  almost 
the  only  persons  prepared  to  undertake 
the  task  of  civilising  the  vast  hordes 
of  barbarians  that  were  settling  on 
the  fairest  fields  and  plains  of  Europe. 
This  volume  will  be  foimd  a  very  inte- 
resting and  instructive  book  for  any 
who  wish  for  a  brief  histoiy  of  Chris- 
tian missions  in  the  middle  ages.  It  is 
written  by  one  thoroughly  familiar 
with  his  subject,  and  is,  indeed,  an 
abridgment  of  a  larger  work  by  the 
same  author. 


A  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; Critical^  Doctrinal^  and 
HomilaticaL  By  J.P.Lange,D.D., 
and  other  European  Divines.  Pro- 
verbs^ IjCcUsiateSy  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark.     1870. 

EvEEY  succeeding  volume  of  this 
series  confirms  the  opinion  we  have 
before  expressed,  that  for  the  genexul 
purposes  of  the  Scripture  student, 
there  is  no  other  commentary  of  equal 
worth.  The  volume  before  us  contaias 
the  whole  of  the  writings  of  Solomon — 
the  Proverbs,  the  Eoclesiastes,  and  the 
Song  of  Son^s.  The  author  of  the  com- 
mentarv  is  Dr.  Otto  Zockler,  professor 
of  theology  at  Greifswald,  who  here  for 
the  first  time  appears  in  an  English 


dress.  The  impression  we  have  re- 
ceived £rom  a  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  the  work  is,  that  he  is 
a  man  of  fine  critical  acumen,  immense 
learning,  and  deep  thoughtfiilness. 

The  work  is  published  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Dr.  Schaff,  but 
the  actual  labour  of  translation  has 
been  performed — ^the  Proverbs  by  Dr. 
Aiken ;  Ecclesiastes  by  Mr.  Wills,  of 
Union  College,  New  York;  and  the 
Canticles  by  Dr.  Ghreen,  of  Princeton. 
There  is  a  very  complete  critical  appa- 
ratus in  the  Prolegomena  which  dis- 
cusses the  authorship  and  date  of  the 
books,  their  ethical  and  religious  sig- 
nificance, the  various  systems  of  int^- 
pretation,  the  general  philosophy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  other  related 
points.  We  could  scarcely  wish  for  a 
more  efficient  aid  to  the  intelligent 
study  of  the  Solomonic  literature.  In 
the  new  translations  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  many  of  the  renderings  are  singu- 
larly happy.  The  grammatical  and 
critical  notes  appended  to  the  text  are 
very  full  and  concise.  Professor  Taylor 
Lewis  has  furnished  a  metrical  version 
of  Ecclesiastes,  and  a  number  of  short 
pithy  dissertations  on  the  leading 
ideas  of  the  book.  As  in  former 
volumes,  the  translators  frequently 
differ  in  judgment  from  the  author  of 
the  commentary,  correcting  what  they 
deem  erroneous,  and  supplementing, 
deficiencies.  And  both  m  the  ProU- 
goinena  and  in  the  notes,  the  book  is 
enriched  by  choice  and  apposite  quota- 
tions from  the  great  English  and  Ame- 
rican divines. 


Feathers  for  Arrows^  or  Illustrations 
for  Preachers  and  Teaxhers  from 
my  Note-hook,  By  C.H.Sfttrgeok. 
London:  Passmoie  and  Co.,  18, 
Paternoster  Row. 

Ottb  brolher,  to  the  very  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  which  he  pos8ese8,addff 
this,  tnat  he  is  an  economist  who 
knows  how  to  utiHze  the  small- 
est fragments  of  time  and  of  thought 
While  he  is  sendine  his  sermons  br(»d- 
cast  over  the  world  every  week,  plod- 
ding over  a  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms,  talking  quaint  things  to  men 
of  all  classes  as  *'  John  Ploughman,'* 
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xx^naging  large  institutioiiB  sucli  as 
the  orpluinage  and  the  college,  in 
addition  to  the  care  of  the  great  chorch 
at  the  Tabernacle,  he  has  contrived  to 
prepare  and  issue  this  verjr  useful  book. 
We  can  believe  that  it  will  be  a  very 
great  help  to  preachers,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  intended  for  their  exclusive  use. 
The  classification  of  subjects  is  conve- 
nient, and  every  Christian  will  find  it 
a  pleasant  companion  worthy  of  fre- 
quent reference. 

Memoirs  of  Major- General  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  K.C,B,  By  J* 
C.  Marshhan.  New  edition.  Lon- 
don :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Marsh- 
man's  memoir  of  his  illustrious  rela- 
tion has  appeared  in  thisconvenientand 
elegant  yet  economical  form.  It  is  an 
admirable  biography  of  a  noble  man, 
and  should  be  especially  commended 
to  the  attention  of  thoughtful  and  in- 
telligent young  men. 

A  Critical  English  New  Testament : 
presenting  at  one  view  the  Au- 
thorised Version  and  the  results 
of  the  Oriticism  of  the  Original 
Text.  London:  S.  Bagster  and 
Sons,  Paternoster  Eow. 

This  is  a  most  seasonable  and  valu- 
able publication,  as  it  supplies  the 
reader  at  a  glance  with  the  latest 
textual  emendations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  condenses  the  labours  of 
Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and 
Tregelles  into  one  volume.  The  MSS. 
which  sustain  an  altered  reading  are 
named  in  all  cases  of  importance. 

A  Visit  to  the  Waldenses,  By  a 
Kentish  Vicar.  London:  Morgan 
and  Chase,  Ludgate  Hill. 

A  BKiEF  and  modest  account  of  a  few 
days  among  the  Vaudois.  The  spirit 
of  the  writOT  is  good,  but  the  informa- 
tion he  publishes  is  not  important;  and 
beyond  the  circle  of  immediate  friends, 
we  fear  that  he  will  find  few  readers. 


Wonders  of  the  Plant  Worldy  or 
Curiosities  of  Vegetable  Life. 
London :  Nelson  and  Sons,  Pater- 
noster-row. 

Useful  Plants'.  Plants  adapted  for 
the  food  of  man  described  andillus- 
trated.  London:  Nelson  and 
Sons,  Paternoster  Eow. 

These  are  most  valiiable  books  for  the 
young.  They  are  rich  in  general 
i:nowiedge  and  admirable  introduc- 
tions to  3ie  pleasing  science  of  botany. 
The  first  of  the  two  is  well  adapted 
for  an  elementary  handbook  in  the 
study  of  lie  plant- world. 

A  Rhymed  Harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
By  Francis  Barham  and  Isaac 
PiTMAX.  Printed  both  in  the 
phonetic  and  in  the  customary 
spelling,  &e.  London :  F.  Pitman, 
20,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  MELANCHOLY  waste  of  time  and 
money.  Mr.  Barham*s  rhyme  is  very 
poor,  Mr.  Pitman's  type  very  funny. 
The  collectors  of  literary  curiosities 
will  divide  with  the  trunk-maker  the 
relics  of  the  phonetic  folly. 

Authentic  Records  relating  to  the 
Christian  Church  now  meeting  in 
George  Street  andMutley  Chapels, 
Plymouth:  1640  to  1870.  By 
Henrt  M.  Nicholson.  London: 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Nicholson 
for  these  interesting  memorials  of  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Churches  in  our  denomina- 
tion. In  a  very  concise  form  the 
author  has  sketched  for  us  an  outline 
of  the  history  and  sufferings  of  Abra- 
ham Cheare,  its  martyr-pastor;  and 
has  also  given  brief  memoirs  of  Philip 
Gibbs,  WilliamWinterbotham,  Samuel 
Nicholson,  and  other  eminent  servants 
of  Christ  who  have  been  connected 
with  this  Church.  Such  publications 
as  this  are  eminently  useful.  We  hope, 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Magazine, 
to  give  our  readers  some  extracts  fi:^m 
its  contents. 
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The  Gospel  according  to  St  Marie. 
A  Xew  Translation,  with  Critical 
Notes  and  Doctrinal  Lessons.  By 
John  H.  Godwin.  London : 
Hodder  and  S  tough  ton.     1869. 

A  VERY  valuahle  help  to  the  studj'  of 
the  second  Gospel.  The  translation, 
which  is  arranged  in  paragraphs,  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  the 
subject,  is  pointed  and  forcible,  though 
it  dei)arts  from  the  Authorised  Version 
more  than  is  either  necessary  or  wise. 
The  notes  are  terse  and  pithy;  and, 
as  a  rule,  display  a  clear  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  a  manly 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  which 
have  been  more  or  leas  universallj'' 
felt,  but  which,  after  all,  do  not  affect 
the  essential  character  of  the  Gospel. 
The  doctrinal  lessons  are  perhaps  the 
most  suggestive  part  of  the  work,  and 
indicate  a  method    of  studying   the 


Scriptures  which  ought  to  be  moie 
generally  pursued. 

The  remarks  on  baptism  bebray  m 
unworthy  animiM.  Notwithstanding 
Professor  Godwin's  confideiit  asser- 
tions, we  contend  that  in  olassie  nnge 
fiaTrri^o  does  not  ntceswrHy  imply 
"some  continued  submersion."  Ko 
doubt  the  result  of  the  baptism  was  fre- 
quently a  peiTcianent  sinking,  a  drown- 
ing, or  destruction ;  but  in  such  cases 
an  additional  word  is  employed  to  in- 
form us  of  this  result.  On  the  same 
principle  of  interpretation  as  Professor 
Godwin  here  adopts,  Mr.  Manriee 
argues  that  the  classical  signification  of 
t\a<Tfi6s  and  kindre^.!  words, ,"  must 
be  not  morelv  modiiiod,  but  inveritd " 
in  their  Christian  use ;  and  by  the 
same  magic  wand  we  may  charm  awaj 
everj'  doctrine  and  practice  which  of- 
fends our  prejudice  or  clashes  mih  oar 
svstem. 


Inttlligenrt. 


MINISTERIAL  CHANGES. 


The  Eev.  W.  Nonis,  of  the  ISIetropoUtan 
Tabemaclo  College,  baa  accepted  a  unani- 
mous call  to  the  pastorate  of  tno  Church  in 
Philip-street,  Bedminster,  Bristol,  and  has 
commenced  his  labours  there. 

The  Bev.  J.  ]SIakepeace,  late  q£  Brad- 
ford, hayinfi:  recovered  from  his  long  a^d 
painful  illness,  has  accepted  a  cordial  invi- 
tation to  the  pastorate  from  the  Church 
meeting  in  Salem  Chapd,  Cheltenham. 

_  Hr  George  H.  WeathezieVy  of  Be^peiit's 
Park  College,  has  accepted  tJie  unajumous 
invitation  of  the  Church,  at  FortoKi,.  Gos- 
port,  to  become  their  pastor. 


MISCBLLANBOira 

Thb  State  University  of  Missouri,  at  its 
Jttlycomnencement,  conlezred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  the  Kev. 
Samuel  G.  Green,  B.A.,  president  of  Baw- 
don  College,  near  Leeds,  England.    This 


institution  was  founded  in  1804,  at  Brad- 
ford, was  removed  to  Rawdon  in  1S59,  and 
is  one  of  our  best  Baptist  coU^res  in 
England,  having  educated  from  the  begin- 
ning 291  ministen.  Dr.  Green,  for  nannT 
^ears  its  distinguished  preeadimt,  is  a  mar 
ister,  teacher,  and  avithor  of  marktid  abi- 
lity and  reputation,  and  oaanot  fail  to  h» 
our  the^  imiversity  which  has  thus  Imbp 
oured  him.— C«)^ra/  Baptiat  {St.  Lottu)^ 

SrmLiNo. — Mr.  Yule  has  been  oidAiwd 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Qinrci 
Stirling.  The  Bev.  Jouthsn  WatnB,<tf 
Edinburgh,  presided,  and  the  ordisatka 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Ber.  Mr. 
Flott,  Paisley.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cahtwad- 
dresied  the  newly-ordaiBed  pastor,  and  tbe 
Bev.^  ]V1t.  Watson  the  congr^ntioD*  ^ 
retiring  the  membras  of  the  Chmch  ▼ei- 
corned  their  new  pastor.  In  the  eveoiai^a 
Boizee  was  held,  t&e  Rev.  Mr.  Yule  oecapf- 
lag  the  chair. 

Bbadxngu-— The  fowidataoii*stoas  of  » 
new  Baptist  chapel  for  the  wo  of  tiv 
Church  and  Qoxigrseation  msetiDg  is 
West-street  Hall,  Reading,  under  the  piS- 
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torate  of  tho  Be  v.  C  M.  Longhunt^  was 
laid  on  July  28,  by  P.  Spokes,  Esq., 
Mayor.  This  Church  was  eetablished  by 
tho  Bey.  J.  H.  Hinton,  M.A.,  in  the  year 
1807.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
Ib  £2,249,  independent  of  the  purchase  oif 
the  land. 


LiTTLB  Alib  Strebt  Chapbl,  Londox. 
— On  Thursday,  August  4,  a  tea  and 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  above 
place,  on  the  occasion  of  IVIr.  P.  Dickerson's 
retirement ,  after  a  pastorate  of  38  years, 
^lesars.  Foreman,  Box,  Dear»ly,  and  Bris* 
coe  addressed  tho  meeting ;  and  Mr.  S. 
Ince,  tho  senior  deacon,  presented  IVIr. 
Dickorson,  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and 
eongrcgation.  a  purse  containing  £66. 
Although  Mr.  Bickcrson  is  no  longer 
pastor,  he  does  not  leave  tho  Church,  but 
has  only  retired  from  the  pastorate  in 
consoquence  of  age  and  infirmities.  He 
has  been  nearly  55  years  in  the  ministry. 

LiNcoiiK. — On  the  18th  of  August,  the 
memorial'Stones  of  the  new  Baptist  Chapel, 
Mint  Lane,  were  laid.    Previous  to  the 
ceremony,  a  special  service  was  hold  in 
the  Com  Exchange,  which  was  largely 
attended  by  the  members  of  the  denomma- 
tkm.    At  about  3  o'clock,  the  members  and 
their  friends  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the 
new  building,  where  a  great  number  of 
spectatois  had  congregated.     The  Bev.  B. 
McDougall  gave  out  a  hymn,  and  this  was 
foUowea  with  a  prayer  by  the  Bev.   J. 
Cookson.    The  Bev.B.  McDougall  next 
gave  a  short  history  of  the  Church  in 
Lincoln.      The    Baptists,    he    said,   had 
oadsted  in  this  city  for  upwards  of  100 
yean.    The  chapel,  which  had  been  de- 
molished in  order  to  make   way  for  a 
hu^r  one,  was    opened  in  June,  1819. 
On  the  24th  of  Maroh»  1870,  it  was  detei> 
mined  to  erect  a  nsw  biulding  on  the  old 
site.   Several  handsome  subscriptions  were 
promised,  which  greatly  stimulated  the 
undertakLog.     The  totsd  cost  would  be 
£1,400,  exclusive  of   the  old   materials. 
They  had  now  147  membera.  I^Ir.  McDou- 
gall than  presented  a  silver  trowel  to  Mr. 
Aldennan  i>onghty.      After  laying   the 
stone,  Mr.  Aid.  Doughty  gav«  an  address. 
The  sec(Mid  or  nortk-east  stone  was  than 
laid  by  Mr.  Henxy  Banws,  who  d^Hvered 
«  suitable  address  far  the  occasion.    Tho 
Bsv.  Giles  Hestes,  oi  Sheflaeld,  than  gimre 
tm  address  on  the  **  Piinc^dss  of  £(osico&- 
formity,"  and  at  itfrcooslnsion  the  pssty 
adjourned  to  the  Com  Exchange,  where 
tea  was  provided.    In  the  evening,  a  pub- 
lic meeting  was  held,  when  addresses  on 
the  progress  of  the  Baptist  denomination 


were  delivered  by  various  friends,  and  a 
highly  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

Bbxlet  Heath,  Kent. — ^The  Strict  Com- 
munion members  of  tho  Church  at  Trinity 
Chapel  having  seceded,  the  remaining 
members  (being  the  majority)  were  formed 
into  an  Open  Communion  Churchy  on 
Lord's  Day,  July  3.  The  pastor.  Rev.  W. 
Frith,  Rev.  James  Lee,  M.A ,  and  Rev. 
W.  Skelt,  conducted  the  service.  On  July 
20,  tho  Bev.  T.  VV.  Medhmrst,  of  Landport, 
preached,  and  on  August  2,  eight  peiBons 
were  baptized  by  the  pastor. 


RECOGNITIONS. 

Oaksngates,  Salop. — On  Tuesday,  July 
12,  services  were  held  in  the  new  Baptttt 
ohapel,  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Couling,  late  of  Scar^ 
borough.  In  the  afternoon,  the  Bev.  F. 
Bobinson  (Independent),  of  Oakengates, 
commenced  the  service  by  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  prater;  and  the  Bev. 
Charles  Yince,  of  Bumingham,  gave  an 
excellent  charge  to  the  minister  and 
Church,  founded  on  Titus  ii.  1,  and  the 
latter  part  of  verse  10.  About  120  per- 
sons afterwards  sat  down  to  tea  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  in  tho  evening  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  tho  chapel,  presided 
over  by  the  pastor.  Addresses  on  Christian 
Hberahty,  Christian  zeal.  Christian  hero- 
ism, and  Christian  faith,  were  delivered 
by  the  Bevds.  Groorge  Wyard,  jun.,  of 
Shrewsbury,  Josephus  Judson  of  Welling- 
ton, F.  Robinson  of  Oakengates,  E.  Jen- 
kins of  Madeley,  and  J.  E.  Sargent  of 
Madeley.  The  Bevds.  F.  Callaway,  M.A. 
(Independcnt),  of  Wellington,  G.  F.  Driver 
?VVesleyanJ  of  Dawley  Bank,  F.  B.  An- 
arews  ^Primitive  Methodist)  of  Welling- 
ton, and  others,  took  part  in  tho  devotional 
serviees  of  the  day, 

Kbttbuno. — On  July  27,  a  recognition 
service  was  held  in  Fuller  Chapel,  Ketiee^ 
ing,  in  conection  with  tho  settlement  of 
the  Bev.  John  Brown  Myers  (late  of  Wol- 
verfaan^ton^  as  pastor.  Mr.  Myers  com- 
menoed  his  labonis  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
May.  Tea  wss  provided,  of  which  about 
400  partook.  At  tiiesv«ung  meeting  Jsmes 
Hohson,  Esq.,  presided.  The  Bevds.  James 
MurssU  ^OKmeriyninisterof  ths  Chmoh); 
F.  W.  Gotch,  LL.D.,  Plresidazrt  ol  tibe 
Baptist  College,  Bristol;  J.  P.  Csmpben, 
T.  ToUsr,  T.  H.  Holyosk,  O.  J.  Jsibmi, 
J.  Cave,  J.  Jcnkinson,  T.  Lea  (Jamaica), 
W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  and  other  ministers 
from  the  neighbourhood  were  present. 
The  Bevds.  W.  Bobinson,  of  Cambridge^ 
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and  J.  T.  Brown,  of  Northampton,  through 
indisposition,  were  unable  to  attend. 

Inbvctiox  Sbhvices  were  held  in  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  Hope  Street,  Glasgow,  on 
Sabbath,  July  31,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Chapman,  late  of  Rochdale, 
entering  on  the  pastorate  of  the  Church 
meeting  there.  In  the  morning,  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Watson,  Edinburgh,  addressed 
both  pastor  and  people,  from  the  words : 
"  Receive  him,  therefore,  in  the  Lord, 
with  all  gladness,  and  hold  such  in  re- 
putation ;  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Chapman 
preached;  and  in  the  evening,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Batchelor  (Congregationalist)  gave 
seasonable  exhortation  and  encouragement, 
in  remarks  founded  on  Our  Lord's  parable 
of  the  seed  cast  into  the  ground. 

Hope  Street  Church  was  formed  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  through  the  indefatig- 
able labours  of  the  Rev.  James  Paterson, 
D.D ,  under  whose  pastoral  care  it  has 
continued  until  recently,  when  he  was 
laid  aside  through  inoisj^osition.  Mr. 
Chapman  being  ti^us  associated  with  Dr. 
Paterson,  and  entering  on  the  more  active 
duties  of  the  office,  does  so  with  the  cordial 
sympathy  and  hearty  confidence  of  the 
brethren. 

At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  f^crvice, 
Mr.  Watson,  who  presided  at  tliL  Iiord's 
Supper,  gave  Mr.  Chapman  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship,  as  chairman  of  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Scotland;  and  the  members  of 
the  Church,  in  the  same  manner,  testified 
their  cordial  acceptance  of  him  as  a  Chris- 
tian brother,  as  well  as  their  future  pas- 
tor. 


RECENT  DEATH. 


IIR.  JAMES  FURNER. 


Mr.  Furner  was  the  oldest  member  and 
senior  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Church, 
Lymington,  Hants.  He  was  bom  at 
Lvmington  in  1799,  and  spent  the  whole 
oi  his  Hf  e,  excepting  a  brief  period  of  his 
early  manhood,  in  his  native  town.  He 
becune  a  member  of  the  Church  in  1818, 
shortly  after  the  settlement  of  the  late 
Kev.  J.  Millard,  having  been  previously 
baptized  by  the  Rev.  William  Mursell,  the 
former  pastor  of  the  second  Baptist  Church 
in  the  town.  Possessing  a  keen  and  vigor- 
ous mind,  and  being  full  of  the  ardour  of 
youthful  piety,  he  soon  attracted  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Church,  and  was  called  to  the 
office  of  deacon  at  an  early  age.  In  the 
commencement  of  his  service  as  a  deacon, 


he  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  in 
the  onerous  business  of  building  a  new 
chapel  for  the  increased  confTegation. 
For  many  years  he  was  the  active  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school,  and  after 
retiring  from  that  post  he  continued  to 
cherish  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  efibits 
to  promote  the  religious  welfare  of  the 
young.  The  writer  of  this  brief  memoir 
enjoyed  his  society  and  faithful  official 
co-operation  for  several  years,  and  was  a 
gratified  witness  of  the  interest  he  took  in 
tiio  progress  of  the  cause  of  God.  By 
judicious  counsel,  by  ready  personal  ser- 
vice, and  by  able  management  of  the 
Church's  financial  business,  he  "  used  the 
office  of  a  deacon  well,  and  won  to  him- 
self a  good  deg^e,  and  great  boldness,  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  Jesus." 

Ho  delighted  in  the  house  of  God.  At 
the  prayer-meetings  and  week-evening 
lectures  he  was  a  duo  attendant,  as  weu 
as  at  the  Sunday  services.  Being  gener- 
ally favoured  with  good  health,  he  was 
often  the  companion  of  the  pastor  in 
cottage-meetings  and  similar  engage- 
ments, when  he  might  have  justly  li^d 
himself  exempt  from  such  service.  His 
keen  face  and  somewhat  brusque  manner 
were  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
around.  Many  who  thought  him  cold 
and  unsympathising,  on  better  acquaint- 
ance found  him  both  kind  and  genial. 
He  always  wished  to  take  the  most  hope- 
ful view  of  affairs,  and  if  ever  intolerant, 
it  was  from  impatience  of  the  opposito  dis- 
position. He  was  emphatically  a  man  of 
a  public  spirit,  keen  to  mark  the  move- 
ments of  the  time,  both  speculative  and 
practical,  and  anxious  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world.  Having  successfully  conducted  his 
business,  he  retired  from  it  whilst  his 
energies  were  unimpaired,  and  devoted 
himself  to  employments  connected  with 
the  Church  and  the  public  good.  The 
illness  which  terminated  his  life  was 
severe,  but  he  was  so  graciouslv  sustained 
that  his  family  were  reminded  of  the 
assurance,  "  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee, 
because  he  trusteth  in  Thee."  He  had  a 
longing  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ, 
and  on  March  25,  1870,  he  fell  asleep. 
"  Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  wm 
with  him."  The  fear  of  death,  which  my 
friend*s  spirit  could  not  wholly  shake  off 
in  former  days,  was  entirely  removed,  and 
his  prayer  was  answered — "  Lord,  let  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  acooiding  to  ^y 
word." — ^R.  G.  MosBS. 
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The  Baptist  Denomination  in  Jamaica. 

RECENT  events  have  naturally  drawn  the  attention  of  our  friends 
to  the  Mission  in  Jamaica,  and  as  the  brethren  are  anxious  that 
the  Churches  of  this  country  should  aid  them  in  extending  the  Gospel  to 
those  parts  of  the  island  that  are  still  destitute  of  the  means  x>f  grace,  it 
may  be  both  interesting  and  instructiye  to  our  readers  to  know  what  has 
already  been  achieyed,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  destitution  we  are 
called  upon  to  supply.  In  doing  this,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  facts 
and  statistics  j^imished  us  by  the  Bev.  W.  Dendy,  and  of  the  weighty 
comments  that  he  makes  upon  them. 

The  Mission  was  commenced  in  1814,  and,  owing  to  the  opposition  of 
the  planters,  made  but  slow  progress  until  the  period  commencing  with 
the  slave  insurrection  in  1831 — 2.  In  1832,  twenty-four  churches  had 
been  formed,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  fourteen  missionaries.    During 

the  thirly-eight  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  churches  have  increased  to 
ninety-seven,  with  a  membership  of  about  22,000  persons,  and  are 
served  by  thirty-seven  missionaries.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  the 
churches  and  ministers  has  not,  however,  been  spread  equally  over  this 
period.  They  rapidly  multiplied  in  the  years  immediately  succeeding 
Emancipation,  but  during  the  last  ten  years  the  progress  has  been  much 
slower.  Thus,  in  1860  there  were  seventy-seven  churches,  with  thirty- 
six  ministers ;  in  1870  the  churches  were  increased  by  twenty,  but  only 
by  one  additional  minister.  At  first  the  ministers  were  all  Europeans : 
at  the  present  time  seventeen  only  are  Europeans ;  the  remaining  twenty 
are  coloured  men,  educated  at  our  institution  at  Calabar.  \ 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  supply  of  ministers  is  inadequate  to  the 

requirements  of  the  churches;  and  although  the  Theological  Institution 
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has  done  much  to  meet  the  demand,  the  supply  is  still  far  below  what  the 
welfare  of  the  churches  requires.  On  the  return  of  the  Deputation  in 
1860,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Committee  in  some  measure  to  increase 
the  staff  of  Europeans,  and  to  quicken  the  supply  of  native  brethren. 
Commenting  on  this  Mr.  Dendy  says : — 

"  The  visit  of  the  Deputation  was  not  without  its  beneficial  effects,  but  since 
then,  in  consequence  of  drought,  heavy  taxes,  high  price  of  clothing  and 
necessaries  of  life,  mismanagement  of  island  government,  &c.,  churches  could 
not  venture  to  apply  to  the  Society  for  men,  as  they  could  not  guarantee  an 
adequate  salary  to  the  minister  that  might  be  sent ;  and  if  an  application  had 
been  made,  and  men  sent,  a  breach  of  promise  would  have  been  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  new  missionary,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  Church  that  had  invited 
him. 

^  Since  1860,  there  has  been  only  one  missionary  from  England  (Mr.  Kingdon), 
and  one  European  entered  into  the  ministry  in  the  island  (Mr.  Bandall) ;  while 
we  have  lost  three  by  death,  and  four  by  removals,  and  two  are  now  off  the 
island  taking  restoration  to  health ;  and  thus  we  have  only  fifkeon  European 
ministers  in  the  field,  some  of  whom  are  aged,  and  cannot  endure  much  physical 
exertion,  although  able  to  conduct  public  services  in  their  chapels." 

Notwithstanding  this  deficiency  of  ministerial  agency,  much  has  been 
done  to  reach  outlying  hamlets,  and  to  carry  the  Word  of  Life  to  parts 
of  the  island  in  which  superstition  and  ignorance  still  hold  their  sway. 
The  most  potent  of  these  agencies  have  been  the  class-meetings,  as  they 
are  called.  They  are  held  in  small  houses  or  huts,  usually  built  for  the 
purpose,  and  supplied  with  leaders  from  some  neighbouring  congre* 
gation.  The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Dendy  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  mode  of  Christian  effort  is  carried : — 

''It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  Baptist  missionaries  to  avail  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  of  agencj'  within  their  churches,  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
evangelisation  in  the  district  where  they  reside.  You  know  the  difficulty  of 
oollecting  statistics  in  England,  how  much  more  so  here.  I  have,  however, 
been  favoured  by  some  of  my  brethren  with  the  number  of  classes  into  whiolL 
the  churches  under  their  care  are  divided,  class-houses,  &c. 

*^ I  have  reported  to  me  eleven  central  stations  or  churches;  these  have  124 
classes,  and  will  accommodate  8,500  persons.  A  few  of  these  meet  in  the  chapels 
when  near  by,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  in  class-houses,  built  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  they  will  accommodate  from  30  to  150  people  each,  and  are  at  a 
distance  ranging  up  to  eight  miles  from  the  chapel.  These  classes  at  a  distance, 
are  a  means  of  grace  to  many  old  and  sickly  persons,  who  cannot  attend  the 
chapel,  and  they  are  used,  in  many  cases,  for  the  holding  of  Sunday  evening 
schools.    I  have  at  my  own  stations  twenty-one  such  Sunday  evening  schools, 
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"with  730  scholars.  Some  of  these,  however,  attend  the  morning  schools  in 
the  chapel,  while  many  others  cannot  do  so  ;  the  want  of  suitable  clothing  or 
other  circumstances  prevent.  The  minister  takes  advantage  of  holidays,  to 
hold  special  meetings  at  the  class-houses,  to  examine  the  Sunday  evening 
schools,  &c. 

''Now,  if  there  were  means  at  command,  in  some  instances  classes  that  are 
eight  miles  from  the  principal  station  (I  have  no  classes  beyond  four  miles) 
would  form  a  nucleus  for  a  new  church. 

"  In  addition  to  £he  regular  chapel  for  Sunday  services,  there  are  other  places 
besides  them  where  churches  are  formed  that  have  Sunday  services :  as,  under 
brother  Phillippo,  Passage  Fort  and  Hartlands ;  brother  Eeid  goes  to  Bass  Grove ; 
and  I  occajsionally  preach  at  Sudbury,  though  not  so  often  as  I  could  wish. 

"  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evident  that  more  ministerial  agency  is 
required,  to  supply  the  ground  already  occupied,  as  also  to  extend  to  the 
regions  beyond ;  and  that  which  was  urgent  and  important  in  1860  is  much 
more  so  in  1870,  with  only  an  increased  ministerial  agency  of  on«,  while  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  twenty  diurchet  connected  with  the  mission." 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  naturally  inquire  whether  the  supply  of 
native  brethren  cannot  be  more  rapidly  increased.  Ou  this  subject  Mr. 
Dendy  remarks : — 

*'  It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  our  College  does  not  famish  men 
sufficiently  fast  to  supply  all  our  churches,  when  it  is  remembered  the  class 
of  persons  of  which  the  churches  are  composed,  as  correctly  described  by  Sir 
John  P.  Grant ;  that  here  such  communions  are  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
the  lower  classes.  Hence  the  young  men  that  are  sent,  with  scarcely  any  excep- 
tion, have  not  had  any  educational  advantages  beyond  that  which  is  obtained  in 
our  primary  schools ;  and  not,  as  is  generally  the^case  in  England,  where  the 
students  have  had  the  advantage  of  middle-class  education,  and  have  acquired 
business  habits  in  some  employment  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  between 
the  termination  of  their  education  at  school  and  their  entrance  into  the  college. 
Hence  it  will  be  formd  that  where  a  group  of  churches  in  Jamaica  is  supplied 
by  native  pastors,  there  are  no  local  associations  of  churches,  or  local 
Sunday-school  unions ;  both  of  which  are  found  to  be  so  beneficial,  and  which 
generally  exist  where  Europeans  have  the  care  of  churches ;  and  thus,  for  the 
benefit  of  native  pastors  and  their  churches,  even  if  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  them,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  there  should  be  located 
European  ministers  in  central  podtions  of  the  Mission. 

**  When  referring  to  the  report  of  the  Deputation,  as  seen  in  the  December 
He&au),  1860, 1  cannot  but  record  my  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  that  report, 
and  to  its  recommendations ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  latter  have  not 
been  carried  into  effect :  if  they  had,  so  much  ground  had  not  been  lost,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decrease  of  the  European  element  in  the  Mission ;  but  I  need 
say  no  more." 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  any  detailed  account  of  the  school  operations 
carried  on  by  our  brethren.  Besides  Sunday-schools,  of  which  more 
than  one  is  attached  to  each  congregation,  there  have  been  sustained, 
during  the  last  year,  above  100  day-schools  Only  thirty  of  them  have 
been  aided  by  GrOTemment  grants.  Notwithstanding  the  smallness  of 
the  means  possessed  by  our  brethren,  it  is  believed  that,  as  a  whole,  their 
schools  will  bear  comparison  with  others. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Dendy  thus  briefly  appeals  to  us  for  sympathy  and 
aid*  We  leave  his  words  to  have  the  weight  which  they  eminently 
deserve : — 

*'  In  closing  my  letter,  I  would  say  that  it  is  1x)  the  credit  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  that  its  labours  in  the  East  have  been  so  signally  blest,  in 
providing  faithful  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  for  the  millions  of  the 
populations  there ;  and  also  in  these  Western  Islands,  in  elevating  a  people 
that  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  ignorance,  and  who  were  steeped  in  sin,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  both  temporal  and  spiritual ;  and  that  now  in.  this 
island,  it  only  remains  for  that  Society  to  crown  the  work  in  which  it  has  been 
so  long  engaged,  and  manifest  *  gratitude  to  the  God  of  salvation,  who  has 
wrought  wonders  by  their  hands,  and  which  should  prompt  them  to  a  large  and 
liberal  response '  to  the  appeal  now  made." 


Address  to  Sir  J.  P.  Grant. 

THE  following  address  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  now  at  home  on 
leave,  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on  the  28th  June  last,  and 
was  presented  on  the  9th  August,  by  a  deputation  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
His  Excellency  received  the  deputation  at  his  own  house  with  great  courtesy 
and  kindness,  and  returned  the  answer  annexed.  His  testimony  to  the 
value  of  the  services  of  our  missionaries  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  our 
friends  :— 


"  To  His  Excellency  Sir  John  Peter 
Grant,  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  Captain-General  and  Gov- 
emor-in-Chief  of  Her  Majesty's 
Island  of  Jamaica. 

"May  it  please  your  Excellency  I 
"The   Committee   of  the   Baptist 


Missionary  Society  beg  respectfully  to 
ofiTer  your  Excellency  their  sincere 
congratulations  on  your  safe  arrival, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  in  your 
native  land,  and  on  the  successful 
results  that  have  attended  your  Excel- 
lency's administration  of  tiie  Gt>vem- 
ment  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

"  Your  Excellency  entered  on  the 
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administration  of  affairs  at  a  moment 
of  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  island 
was  in  a  yery  depressed  condition.  It 
had  been  the  scene  of  frightful  dis- 
turbances, the  result  of  misgoyem- 
ment,  and  of  a  system  unsuited  to  the 
condition  of  the  people.  Eyery  class 
of  the  community  was  suffering.  The 
reyenue  was  raised  with  difficulty. 
Constantly  increasing  deficits  were 
added  to  a  debt  already  burdensome. 
Your  Excellency  had  also  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  necessarily  incident  to 
the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  goy- 
emment,  and  which  was  regarded  by 
the  ruling  classes  with  mistrust  and 
dislike. 

"Through  the  wisdom,  the  justice, 
and  the  firmness  of  your  Excellency, 
all  these  difficulties  haye  been  sur- 
mounted. A  new  and  hopeful  spirit 
peryades  the  population.  Trade  has 
reyiyed ;  the  cultiyation  of  the  island 
has  increased.  New  resources  haye 
been  deyeloped.  The  laws  haye  been 
impartially  administered  by  the  new 
tribunals  that  you  haye  established. 
Taxation  has  been  fairly  distributed. 
The  finances  haye  recoyered  their  elas- 
ticity, and,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  a  surplus  of  receipts  oyer  ex- 
penditiire  has  been  obtained. 

"  Crime  has  diminished  with  the 
peace  and  contentment  that  haye  been 
diffused  throughout  the  population. 
Economy  in  all  departments  of  the 
State  has  .been  secured,  and  many 
practical  abuses  haye  been  remoyed. 
In  fulfilling  these  high  and  difficult 
duties,  the  moderation  of  your  Excel- 
lency has  been  pre-eminently  seen, 
and  your  unfailing  courtesy  to  men  of 
eyery  class,  without  distinction  of 
colour  or  race,  has  doubtless  largely 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
measures  you  haye  brought  forward. 


The  esteem  and  confidence  in  which 
your  Excellency's  administration  is 
uniyersally  held  are  truly  deseryed, 

'*  Among  the  benefits  which  your 
Excellency  has  conferred  on  the  people 
of  Jamaica,  the  Committee  haye  seen, 
with  the  highest  satisfaction,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  primary  and 
general  education,  so  wisely  framed  as 
to  meet  the  yiews  of  all  parties,  and 
capable  of  as  wide  an  extension  as  the 
need  of  the  people.  All  sections  of  the 
community  may  participate  in  its 
adyantAges,  without  trenching  on  the 
sacred  rights  of  conscience  or  religion. 

"  The  Committee  further  rejoice  that 
your  Excellency  has  been  permitted,  in 
the  proyidence  of  G-od,  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  connection  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Jamaica  with  the  State,  in 
their  conyiction  a  connection  unjust 
to  all  other  churches,  productiye  of 
diyisions  and  heartburnings  among 
Christian  men,  and  most  injurious  to 
religion  itself.  The  Committee  learn 
with  pleasure  that  this  great  measure 
has  been  accomplished  without  diffi- 
culty, and  is  already  bearing  fruit  in 
the  approach  to  unanimity  in  all 
classes,  and  the  increase  of  Christian 
intercourse  among  the  ministers  of  the 
different  denominations. 

"  Finally,  the  Committee  yenture  to 
thank  your  Excellency  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  which  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries of  the  island  haye  receiyed 
at  your  hands,  and  for  your  recog- 
nition of  the  yalue  of  their  seryices,  as 
ministers  of  religion,  and  as  friends  of 
the  coloured  population. 

"  The  Committee  trust  that  on  your 
Excellency's  return  to  a  Goyemment 
which  has  been  so  wisely,  ably, 
and  successfully  administered,  your 
Excellency  will  enjoy  the  fayour  of 
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Almighty  God.  They  cannot  doubt 
that  the  services  rendered  to  Jamaica 
willreoeiye,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
that  recognition  which  they  so  largely 
deserve,  from  your  fellow-citizens,  and 
from  the  Crown  whose  efficient  and 
zealous  representative  you  are. 


' '  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

**  Joseph  Tmrroy, 

"Treasurer. 


"Ed.  B.  Unsebhill, 
"Secretary. 


f» 


BEFLY. 


"  GENTLEMEir, — ^I  am  greatly  ob- 
liged by  your  congratulations  and 
good  wishes.  I  am  gratified  as  well  as 
honoured  by  the  approval  you  have 
expressed,  in  such  kind  terms,  of  the 
general  policy  and  principles  of  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in 
Jamaica,  since  the  government  of  that 
interesting  colony  was  entrusted  to  my 
hands. 

**  It  is  true  that  four  years  ago,  when 
the  new  Constitution  was  introduced, 
the  moral  and  material  prospects  of 
the  island  were  for  the  moment  not 
hopefiil.  There  was  a  general  de- 
spondency ;  and  those  who,  like  my- 
self, were  not  quite  hopeless,  were 
very  lightly  thought  of.  And  it  is 
true  that  at  a  time  when  social  and 
financial  difficulties  were  most  press- 
ing, the  difficulties  peculiar  to  a  new 
and  mistrusted  system  of  government, 
such  as  you  have  alluded  to,  could  not 
be  unfelt.  But  if  that  new  system  in- 
troduced some  peculiar  difficulties  of  its 
own,  it  brought  with  it  ample  com- 
pensation, in  affording  means  of  re- 
forming abuses  that  were  at  the  root 
of  all  the  evils,  which  it  is  my  mature 
conviction  no  human  ability  could 
have  coped  with  under  the  old  Consti- 
tution. 

"That  under  this  Constitution 
things  have  improved,  and  improved 
yery  materially;  and  that  this  im- 
provement is  at  least  as  striking  in 


the  social  relations  of  the  island  as  in 
its  financial,  commercial,  and  indus- 
trial condition ;  are  facts  which  I  be- 
lieve are  no  longer  doubtful.  That 
the  improvement  thus  begun  may  be 
progressive  and  lasting,  should  be  the 
prayer  of  all  classes. 

"  I  rejoice  at  the  confidence  you 
have  expressed  in  the  educational 
system  which  has  been  inaugurated 
in  Jamaica.  It  is  as  a  growing  system 
that  I  expect  good  from  it.  To  my 
eye  it  promises  weU  at  present.  I 
hope  it  will  continue  to  grow 
steadily,  and  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  its  permant  health  and  strength. 
All  of  us  must  unite  in  rearing  it.  To 
none  is  more  praise  due,  as  the  leaders 
in  the  educational  movement  in  Ja- 
maica, than  to  the  important  and  esti- 
mable community  which  you  to-day 
so  worthily  represent. 

"  I  trust,  and  I  conscientiously 
believe,  that  the  momentous  change 
to  which  you  allude,  in  respect  to  the 
position  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Jamaica,  will  work  for  good,  and  in 
the  fulness  of  time  for  nothing  but 
good.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  this- 
measure  is  already  bearing  the  good 
fruit  which  you,  I  believe  justly,  have 
described. 

"  I  am  happy  to  know  that  the 
Baptist  missionaries  in  Jamaica  are 
satisfied  with  my  bearing  towards 
them.    No  unprejudiced  and  oandid 
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man  acquainted  with  the  facts,  un- 
connected either  with  the  friends  or 
enemies  of  the  Baptist  missionaries 
of  that  colony,  and  unconcerned  in 
those  ancient  contentions  which  are 
now  for  oyer  at  an  end,  could  f&H  to 
recognise  the  value  of  the  services  that 
have  been  done  in  Jamaica  by  them  as 
ministers  of  reHgion,  and  as  Mends  of 
the  coloured  population.  Beoognising 
in  honest  judgment  these  good  ser- 
vices, and  highly  appreciating  them  as 
I  did,  and  do,  it  would  have  been  wrong 
to  pretend  to  any  other  feeling.  I  have 


received,  or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  the 
whole  colony  of  Jamaica  has  received, 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  work  of 
the  last  four  years  from  every  religious 
denomination  without  exception ;  and 
by  none  has  this  assistance  been  more 
freely  and  more  usefully  afforded  than 
by  the  Baptist  missionaries. 

''  I  thank  you,   gentlemen,   most 
heartily  for  this  address. 

«  WiUwiKdll,  Whetstone, 
"  August  9th,  1870." 


Disestablishment  in  Jamaica. 

In  a  few  brief  words  our  revered  friend,  the  Eev.  W.  Dendy,  of  Salters' 
Hill,  refers  to  this  most  important  measure : — 


<*  It  has  been  a  long  struggle.  The 
first  petition  on  the  subject  to  the  late 
House  of  Assembly  went  from  Salter's 
Hill  in  1843;  others  in  1844,  1845, 
1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850,  and 
1855 ;  the  constant  fee  of  four  dollars, 
besides  at  that  time  heavy  postage, 
prevented  petitions  being  frequently 
presented,  qt  they  embraced  larger 
oiroles,  as  the  Baptist  Union,  and  the 
North  Cornwall  Association;  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  these  and  other  bodies 
were  published  in  the  Islsjid  papers. 

**The  very  last  charge  that  Ex- 
Governor  Eyre  brought  against  the 
Baptists,  and  which  appears  in  the 
Blue-book,  was  the  resolution  passed 
on  Church  and  State  at  Spanish  Town 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Boyal  Com- 
mission. 

*'As  there  is  no  payment  of  fees 
for  petitions  under  the  new  govern* 
ment,  there  was,  I  think,  scarcely  a 
Baptist  church  in  the  Island  but  pe- 


titioned on  this  subject,  as  also  the 
Presbyterian  and  Independent  friends. 

<<  Our  new  position  calls  on  us  for 
increased  energy  and  labour.  We  re- 
qxiire  men  and  money,  that  we  may 
accept  the  challenge  thrown  out  by 
the  Qovemor  in  reference  to  the  dark 
spots  in  the  Island,  which  he  tells  us, 
while  they  remain,  are  a  dugrace  and 
a  danger.    Will  British  friends  aid  us  ? 

*  *  After  deducting  all  who  may  remain 
at  home  through  age  or  sickness,  if  all 
the  places  of  worship  in  the  island  were 
filled,  there  remain  122,000  who  ought 
to  be  in  the  House  of  God;  the  pro- 
portionate share  which  we  ought  to 
gather  in  is  one-fourth,  or  30,500;  now 
for  these  we  ask  nothing  for  building 
purposes,  but  we  ask  for  men  and 
money  to  gather  them  in.  Sixty-one 
extra  places  are  required,  each  to  hold 
500,  or  half  that  number  to  hold  1,000 
each.  Population,  I  calculate,  in- 
creases 5,000  annually;  so,  to  meet 
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this  natural  increase,  one  or  two  new 
places  are  required  yearly,  in  addition 
to  what  is  stated  aboye.  I  hope  our 
British  friends  will    aid  us  in   this 


matter,  as  there  appears  to  be  every 
indication  that  exertions  made  now 
will,  with  the  Diyine  blessing,  be 
crowned  with  success." 


It  willy  be  seen  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  all  parts  of 
the  Island  under  Christian  instruction. 


''We  cannot  be  too  thankful  for 
what  God  has  wrought  for  Jamaica ; 
and  future  historians  will,  I  believe, 
place  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 


as  one  great  instrument  of  bringing 
about  such  happy  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  this  Island.  To 
God  be  all  the  praise." 


A    Missionary's    Tour, 

BY  THE  LATE  BEY.   JOHK  FABS0K8,   OF  HONOHYB. 

Four  last  Hebald  we  left  Mr.  Parsons  preaching  in  the  flair  of 
Ajoodhya,  in  Oude.  He  and  his  companions  had  selected  for 
preaching  a  spot  where  three  roads  meet ;  under  the  shade  of  a  tree 
they  gathered  the  people  to  hear  the  Word  of  life.     He  continues : — 


<<  But  amidst  the  hum  and  bustle  of  a 
fair,  the  number  who  can  hear  even  a 
loud  voice  is  much  less  than  in  a 
building  or  on  a  quiet  hill-side.  Here 
several  afternoons  we  did  what  we 
eould  to  make  the  gracious  invitations 
of  saving  mercy  audible,  amidst  the 
din  and  tumult  of  idolatry  and  world- 
liness.  In  this  head-quarters  of  reve- 
rence for  Bam,  his  reputed  birthplace 
and  metropolis,  it  might  be  supposed 
we  should  find  abundance  of  people 
«ager  to  support  his  claims.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  we  had  much  dis- 
cussion. I  have  noted  many  of  the 
arguments  in  my  diary,  but  fear  to 
weary  by  too  much  detail.  On  every 
'Occasion,  however,  we  endeavoured  to 
eeoure  the  opportunity  for  one  plain, 
uncontroversial  statement  of  man's 
need  of  salvation,  and  the  appointed 
way  to  obtain  it.  This  must  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  the  most  im- 


portant and  necessary  object  of  our 
going  forth.  To  root  up  error  by  the 
most  forcible  argumentation,  by  sar- 
casm, by  fervent  appeal,  is  but  clear- 
ing the  ground.  The  final  intent  lA 
to  cast  in  the  seed  of  gospel  truth. 
And  when  we  think  of  the  numbers 
who  were  present  at  these  gospel  ad- 
dresses, the  quiet  attention  that  was 
often  paid,  and  the  expressions  of  ap- 
proval that  were  sometimes  uttered, 
we  cannot  but  feel  satisfieu^tion  in  the 
performance  to  that  degree  of  the  com- 
mand to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  while  humbly  sensible  of  our 
imperfections  that  prevented  the  ob- 
ject from  being  attained  yet  more  ex- 
tensively. Our  sale  of  books  was  not 
large.  The  colporteurs,  whom  I  have 
mentioned,  did  better,  and  perhaps 
their  presence  in  the  &ir  diminished 


our  success. 
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PREACHING  AT  FYZABAD. 


'« On  tho  25th  of  March  we  left  the 
fair,  which  was  fast  breaking  up,  and 
proceeded  to  Fyzabad,  where  we  called 
on  Mr.  Beuther,  and  received  a  hearty 
welcome  from  him.  We  pitched  our 
tent  in  his  compound,  and  were  en- 
tertained by  him  during  our  stay, 
which  we  prolonged  some  days^beyond 
what  we  at  first  intended,  at  his  es- 
pecial request.  Although  the  indis- 
position from  which  he  was  suffering, 
which  brought  on  occasional  giddiness, 
rendered  it  dangerous  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  fair,  it  did  not  prevent  hiTn 
from  often  accompanying  us  to  the 
bazaar,  and  very  pleasant  it  was  to 
labour  with  a  fellow-minister  of  such 
an  excellent  spirit.  We  were  at  Fyza- 
bad  to  the  end  of  March.  A  well 
which  has  been  erected  in  the  '  chouk ' 
by  Qovemment,  in  place  of  some  little 


shops  that  have  been  removed,  affords 
such  a  convenient  place  for  preaching; 
that  we  resorted  to  it  on  most  occa- 
sions, only  a  few  times  going  to  the 
grain  markets.  The  masonry  at  the 
mouth  of  the  well  is  raised  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  of  a  hexa- 
gon shape,  surrounded  by  steps,  and 
surmounted  by  a  high  wall,  with  a 
door  in  each  side.  The  steps  make  an 
excellent  pulpit,  and  as  we  always 
chose  the  shady  side,  the  high  wall 
protected  our  congregation,  too,  from 
the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun.  Here 
we  had  good  congregations,  brother 
McCumby's  addresses  often  attracting 
from  300  to  500  persons.  A  Mahome- 
tan preacher  was  generally  preaching 
£rom  another  well  near  by,  but  he 
could  not  prevent  the  attendance  of 
the  people  on  the  Christian  discourses. 


i> 


FIOXTS  SOLDIEBS. 


*  *  At  Fyzabad,  we  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  with  native  and  Eurasian  Chris- 
tian brethren  of  .the  dSth  Native  In- 
fantry.  Some  of  them  are  Baptists, 
among  whom  some  were  baptised  by 
Bernard,  at  Nagode,  in  Central  India. 
A  native  non-commissioned  officer, 
named  Martin,  is  the  one  among  them 
who  takes  the  lead,  and  we  heard 
from  Mr.  Souther  that  he  considered 
him  a  truly  sincere  and  consistent 
Christian.  But  from  his  conversation 
I   learned   that   much   coldness   and 


some  backsliding  had  crept  in  among 
them.  The  pious  and  active  chaplain, 
Mr.  Ayerst,  is  making  great  efforts  to 
benefit  all  these  brethren.  We  held 
one  meeting  with  them,  at  which  Mr. 
Ayerst  was  also  present,  and  about 
twenty  men  and  women  assembled. 
By  Mr.  Ayerst's  request,  we  also  at- 
tended a  Bible-reading  meeting  at  his 
house,  and  a  prayer- meeting  with  a 
number  of  pious  soldiers  of  the  Euro« 
pean  regiment  in  the  soldiers*  chapel." 


ON  THE  WAY  HOME. 


"  On  the  1st  of  April,  we  left  Fyza- 
bad for  Benares,  by  way  of  Sultan- 
pore  and  Jounpore.  .  At  the  halting- 
places  between  these  cities,  there  was 
Httle  opportunity  for  work  except  at 


the  considerable  village  of  Singramow. 
But  in  the  two  last-mentioned  cities 
we  had  very  pleasing  opportunities. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Mahometans  at  both 
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places,  and  in  Sultanpore  the  preacher 
from  Fyzabadwas  present  to  endea- 
vour to  hinder  our  work,  or  neutralise 
the  effect  of  it.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  stopped  when  brother 
McOumby  began  speaking,  and  stood 
with  his  congregation  listening  &*om 
across  the  way.  One  day  a  person,  by 
a  little  management,  brought  him  for- 
ward, and  engaged  us  in  a  discussion 
with  him.  The  matter  of  it  illus- 
trated what  I  have  said  above  respect- 
ing the  present  tactics  of  the  Mahom- 
etans in  controversy  with  us.  He 
urged  some  stale  objections  about 
Chnst's  exclamation,  *My  God,  my 
Gk>d,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?' 
— ^His  praying  that  the  cup  might  pass 
from  Him — the  alleged  ii^justice  of 


God's  punishing  Jesus  for  the  sins  of 
men — and  the  birth  and  sonship  of 
Christ.  Some  of  his  objections  were 
answered  from  Scripture,  showing 
that  Christ's  death  was  voluntary,  and 
his  sufferings  the  highest  exhibition  of 
divine  justice.'  Our  hearers  were  nu- 
merous in  both  cities. 

*'It  became  very  hot  for  three  or 
four  days  before  we  reached  BenarsB, 
on  the  loth  April.  We  stayed  there 
only  the  day,  and  the  next  day  reached 
our  respective  homes  by  train,  leaving 
our  servants  to  bring  the  tent  and 
conveyances  by  road.  We  have  much 
reason  for  gratitude  in  our  good  health 
during  the  tour.  May  our  unworthy 
labours  be  followed  by  an  abundant 
blessing ! " 


A  Curious  Incident. 

The  following  curious  incident  ia  related  by  the  Eev.  W.  Etherington, 
of  Benares.  It  exhibits  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  Christian  truth 
ia  spreading  among  the  people  of  India,  and  preparing  the  population  for 
the  confession  of  faith  in  Christ : — 


**  At  one  village,  as  we  were  return- 
ing to  Benares  from  Mirzapore,  we 
had  great  difficulty  in  getting  anyone 
to  listen  to  us,  the  people  being  either 
in  the  fields  at  work  or  in  their  homes, 
and  cared  not  to  come  to  us.  At  last 
we  addressed  an  old  man  whom  we 
found  standing  near  a  well,  worship- 
ping the  sun,  but  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  Hsten  to  anything  we  had 
to  say ;  and  as  all  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  do  so  only  made  him  insolent, 
we  left  him,  and  made  our  way  in  the 
direction  of  a  temple  of  Shiv,  or  Ma- 
hadeo,  the  destroying  principle  in  the 
Hindoo  triad.  Near  it  there  was 
placed  a  broad  wooden  stand,  or  plat- 


form, on  which  we  sat,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  a  smsdl  congregation  gathered 
around  us,  to  whom,  for  nearly  an 
hour,  we  preached  in  a  familiar  con- 
versational manner.  When  we  were 
thinking  of  leaving,  a  man,  whom  I 
had  noticed  as  he  listened  with  silent 
attention  for  some  time,  began  to  sing 
what  seemed  to  be  a  Hindu  Christian 
hymn,  in  which  Christ's  name  fre- 
quently occurred.  He  ended  it,  and 
began  another,  which  I  thought  was  a 
paraphrase  of  part  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  in  singing  which  he 
was  joined  by  another  man,  who  had 
also  been  listening.  This  was  a  strange 
and  very  interesting  sight,  and  made 
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mo  desirous  of  knowing  something  of 
the  two  men.  I  entered  into  conyer- 
sation  with  them,  and  found  that  they 
were  disciples  of  one  Bamaiya,  a 
brahmin,  who  some  years  ago  resided 
in  Benares.  He  became  a  Christian, 
at  least  outwardly,  and  joined  the 
Church  of  England  Mission.  Subse- 
quently, however,  his  connection  with 
that  mission  ceased,  but  why,  I  know 
not.  He  made  a  metrical  Hindu  ver- 
sion of  the  gospel  history,  and  wrote, 
I  believe,  some  hymns  more  or  lese 


Christian  in  their  sentiment.  Housed 
to  go  about,  as  I  have  heard,  with  a 
bell,  which  he  used  to  ring  to  attract 
an  audience,  to  which  he  either  read 
from  the  Scriptures,  or  sang  part  of 
his  own  compositions.  He  thus  drew 
to  himself  a  good  many  disciples,  many 
of  whom  still  adhere  to  his  views,  and 
tried  to  foimd  a  sect.  What  his 
system  exactly  was,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn,  but  he  attempted  to 
combine  Christianity  and  Hindooism, 
and  confounded  Christ  with  Krishnu." 


The  Income  Tax  and  Bengali  Ryots. 

IT  is  very  obvious  that  the  temporal  condition  of  the  people  among 
whom  a  missionary  labours  must  occasionally  have  his  attention,  and  it 
may  become  his  duty  to  claim  justice  for  them  in  the  presence  of  oppres- 
sion. To  take  the  part  of  the  poor,  and  to  sympathise  with  them  in 
their  trials,  cannot  but  awaken  grateful  feeling  in  their  minds,  and  may, 
in  the  result,  open  the  way  for  a  more  ready  reception  of  the  truths  that 
it  is  the  missionary's  primary  duty  to  proclaim.  '^  To  do  good  unto  all 
men  "  is  a  precept  of  the  Ooepel,  and  the  limit  of  it  is  not  reached  when 
the  missionary  confines  his  labours  to  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Word. 
An  illustration  of  these  remarks  has  lately  taken  place  in  Calcutta,  and 
we  cannot  do  better  than  relate,  in  Mr.  Kerry's  own  words,  the  eventa 
which  have  led  him  to  appeal  to  the  Government  of  India,  and  that 
successfully,  on  behalf  of  the  poor  ryots  of  Bengal : — 


**  I  have  been  drawn  by  circum- 
stances into  a  kind  of  work  and  no- 
toriety here  which  I  did  not  anticipate 
in  the  least.  Tou  are  probably  aware 
that  the  income-tax  in  this  country 
reaches,  according  to  the  Act,  all  per- 
sons whose  yearly  income  is  not  below 
500  rupees  a-year.  It  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  that,  in  the  district  south 
of  Calcutta,  the  assessment  has  been 
made  most  unrighteously,  so  that 
actually   thousands  of    people   have 


been  made  to  pay  the  tax  who  never 
ought  to  have  been  asked  to  pay  a  pice. 
*<The  first  case  which  came  before 
my  notice  was  that  of  Bholonath 
Dass,  one  of  my  native  Christians.  I 
was  weU  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
miserable  poverty  in  which  he  lived, 
and  did  not  for  a  long  while  believe  it 
possible  he  could  have  been  assessed 
to  the  income-tax ;  I  did  not,  there- 
fore, take  up  his  case  on  his  first 
application  to  me.    But  when  I  found 
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tliat  he  had  been  arrested,  and  kept  a 
prisoner  for  three  days,  I  wrote  a 
sharp  letter  to  the  collector,  tolling 
him  that  I  had  known  the  man  for 
years  to  be  living  in  a  state  of  abject 
poverty.  The  collector,  in  official 
language,  told  me  to  mind  my  own 
business.  I  must  own  that  made  me 
•angry,  and  I  rushed  in  to  print.  My 
first  letter  attracted  the  immediate 
attention  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
who  ordered  the  collector  to  enquire 
into  the  matter.  The  immediate 
superior  of  the  collector,  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Presidency  division, 
gave  him  a  "  wigging*'  (censure)  for 
not  paying  more  respectful  attention 
to  my  letter. 


''  Towards  the  end  of  May  other 
cases  of  oppression  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  two  directions,  and  I  wrote 
again.  And  ever  since  I  have  had 
Hindoos  and  Mahommedans  coming 
to  state  their  hard  circumstances  to  me, 
and  to  ask  my  interference  with  the 
authorities.  On  Monday  morning 
last,  at  the  request  of  the  commis- 
sioner, I  accompanied  him  to  a  village 
only  four  miles  from  Gkivemment 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  investigation. 
He  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the 
revelations  made ;  what  will  be  the 
result  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  have 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that  more 
care  will  be  exercised,  in  the  future, 
in  the  making  of  the  assessment." 


The  Cemetery  of  Jacmel. 

BY  THE   BEY.  THOMAS  LEA,  OF  JAMAICA. 

IITR.  LEA  lately  vifiited  the  scene  of  Mr.  Webley's  labours  in  Hayti,  at 
-^^  the  request  of  the  Comiuittee.  Among  other  interesting  incidents, 
he  mentions  a  visit  to  the  burying-place  of  the  dead  in  JacmeL  It  is  most 
touching  to  witness  the  affection  of  the  bereaved,  expressing  itself  in 
forms  of  superstition  so  sad  and  so  hopeless.  They  do  not  know  Him 
who  abolished  death,  and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  life  by  His 
Gospel:— - 

"  On  the  evening  of  Friday  I  found  my  way  to  the  cemetery,  a  place  calculated 
to  arouse  the  most  conflicting  thoughts  and  sentiments.  There,  crowding  on 
the  mind  and  heart,  one  realises  all  the  tender  associations  which  only  a  mis- 
sionary can  understand,  who,  on  a  foreign  soil,  stands  by  the  grave  of  a 
brother  or  sister  who  has  fallen  in  the  field.  There  at  our  feet,  and  beneath 
the  soil,  watered  by  their  tears,  and  sanctified  by  their  prayers  and  works, 
sleep  the  holy  dead ;  and  there,  in  the  fellowship  of  death  and  the  grave,  are 
aU  the  sad  and  sickening  feelings  aroused  by  the  gross  superstition  and 
fooleries  of  Catholicism. 

"  The  ground  and  the  tombs  were  literally  covered  with  tapers  and  candles, 
and  near  the  entrance  stands  a  rough  and  rude  crucifix,  surrounded  by 
lighted  candles  placed  amid  the  filth  of  past  illuminations. 
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*' Amongst  all  this  dirt  and  grease,  before  the  crucifix,  I  saw  a  widow  and 
two  interesting  daughters  kneel.  They  were  in  deep  mourning  for  the  husband 
and  father  who  had  been  killed  in  the  reyolutien ;  they  were  formerly  wealthy, 
but  had  been  reduced  to  extreme  poyerty.  My  heart  bled  for  them,  as  I 
watched  their  sorrowful  worship,  and  I  tendered  a  gentle  remonstrance,  and 
directed  them  to  the  Crucified  One ;  and  urged  them  not  to  trust  in  the  rudo 
crucifix,  but  in  Jesus,  the  faithful  loving  Mend  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less in  their  distress.  To  all  my  words  the  widow  meekly  replied,  '  Yes,  sir, 
I  do  trust  in  Him ;  the  cross  is  only  wood."  But  I  felt  that  she  was,  in  her 
great  sorrow,  only  reljring  on  the  shadow,  and  not  on  Christ. 

"  Here,  one  reads  the  simple  memorial  on  the  gravestone  of  some  Christian  who- 
sleeps  in  Christ ;  and  there,  one  is  struck  in  admiration  at  the  chaste,  exquisite 
beauty  of  a  marble  monument,  inscribed  with  words  which  sadden  the  heart. 
Passana  priez  Dieu  pour  die.  There  a  large  tomb  is  built,  beneath  which  the 
dead  are  buried  with  all  the  splendour  which  wealth  can  command,  and  in 
which  is  a  spacious  furnished  room,  which  the  dead  are  supposed  to  occupy. 
While  I  looked  and  thought  on  these  things,  a  poor  stranger  was  hurried  to  an 
obscure  grave,  in  a  rough  box,  eighteen  inches  too  short  for  the  body,  and 
canied  jauntingly  on  the  heads  of  two  men,  without  candle  or  crucifix,  priest  or 
mass. 

**I  left  the  cemetery  with  indescribable  feelings,  and  passing  along  the 
street  a  *  Calvary '  attracted  my  attention.  But  a  description  of  this  place  and 
of  the  cathedral,  and  its  imagery  and  services,  with  incidents  connected  there- 
with, may  perhaps  be  out  of  place  here.*' 


Missionary  Notes. 

Benabes. — ^The  health  of  Mr.  Heinig  is  much  improved,  and  he  is  able  to 
resume  his  labours  after  the  severe  accident  which  at  one  time  seemed  to 
threaten  his  life.  The  orphan  school  under  Mrs.  Heinig's  care  is  flourishing,  and 
the  children  give  great  satisfaction.  One,  married  to  a  native  preacher  of  the 
London  Mission,  is  much  esteemed  for  her  piety  and  usefulness ;  another  has 
lately  married  one  of  our  own  native  preachers.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
orphans  has  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  school-house.  Mrs.  Heinig  will  be  glad 
to  receive  any  help  that  our  friends  can  render ;  she  has  at  present  been  obliged 
to  borrow  the  money  to  pay  for  it. 

MoNGHTB. — Mr.  Campagnac  reports  that  his  medical  knowledge  has  given 
him  access  to  three  houses  of  natives,  and  has  been  of  great  service  during  the 
spread  of  the  cholera  in  the  district.  He  speaks  also  with  great  pleasure  o^a 
visit  by  Futteh  Chund,  our  native  brother,  from  Eohtuck. 

Chitottba. — ^It  is  with  great  regret  we  learn  that  the  Bev.  Jno.  Williams  is 
suffering  from  defective  sight,  through  the  formation  of  cataract  in  his  eye.  It 
is  probable  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  return  to  England  for  a  time,  to  undergo 
an  operation  for  its  removal. 
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MussooRiE. — ^TheRev.  J.  Parsons,  wliile  residing  here,  finds  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion in  preaching  both  to  the  natives  and  the  English  residents.  He  has  four 
services  every  week  in  ELindi  and  Urdu,  and  two  in  English.  The  bazaar-preaching 
is  very  interesting.  The  hill  men  listen  to  the  story  of  the  Cross  with  marked 
attention,  and  inquirers  are  springing  up  on  every  side.  He  hopes  to  send  cheering 
tidings  ere  long. 

Kandy,  Ceylon. — Immediately  on  his  arrival,  Mr.  Carter  commenced  the 
revisal,  for  the  press,  of  hiaixanslation  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  assistance 
of  two  native  Singhalese  gentlemen.  He  has  also  baptised  three  persons,  and 
visited  Matelle  and  Gampola.  He  gives  an  interesting  account  of  many  visits  to 
three  prisoners  accused  of  murder  and  convicted.  One  at  least  seemed  to  exhibit 
marks  of  true  repentance. 

Brtttany. — Mr.  Bouhon  reports  that  he  has  enjoyed  several  opportunities 
of  preaching  the  Gk>spel  at  funerals,  and  to  the  pilgrims  who  frequent  the 
shiine  of  the  Virgin  at  Guingamp.  Two  BretDu  soldiers  have  been  billeted 
upon  him,  and  he  informs  us  that  by  the  Bomish  priests  the  war  was  considered 
as  one  favourable  to  their  cause.  But  since  the  French  troops  have  been  recalled 
&om  Bome,  their  ardour  for  the  war  has  diminished.  The  colporteur,  G. 
Lecoat,  has  published  a  small  volume  of  hymns  in  the  Breton  tongue ;  it  has 
found  much  acceptance  among  the  people. 


Home  Proceedings. 

AUGUST  is  not  usually  productive  in  missionary  meetings,  but  we  have 
gratefully  to  record  the  visits  paid  by  the  Rev.  F.  Johnstone  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Bev.  C.  Chambers  of  Aberdeen,  to  various  places  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  from  Aberdeen  to  Elgin  and  Inverness,  and  to  towns  on  the 
eastern  coast.  Missionary  services  have  also  been  held  by  the  Bev.  James 
Smith,  with  much  acceptance,  in  South  Staffordshire,  in  West  Norfolk,  and  also 
at  Tarmouth  and  Lowestoft.  The  usual  meetings  in  Worcestershire  were 
entered  upon  at  the  dose  of  the  month,  by  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Hobbs  and  the  Bev. 
J.  Stent.  For  the  efficient  services  thus  rendered  by  these  brethren,  as  well  as 
by  friends  on  the  spot,  we  desire  to  express  our  wannest  thanks. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  record  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Fuller  and  his 
family  from  the  Cameroons  Biver.  After  a  brief  stay  in  this  country,  Mr.  Fuller 
will  probably  visit  his  native  home  in  Jamaica,  from  which  he  has  been  absent 
some  twenty-five  years. 

QUARTERLY  ICEBTIKa  OF  OOmCITTES  AT  CAMBRIDOE. 

This  wiU  be  held  at  Cambridge  on  the  20th  September,  at  half-past  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  all  ministers  of  contributing  churches,  and  members 
of  the  Society  entitled  to  attend,  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present.  A  public 
missionary  meetrag  will  be  held  in  the  evening.  The  Treasurer,  Joseph  Tiitton, 
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Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside,  and  the  speakers  already  engaged  are  the 
Bevds.  C.  M.  Birrell  of  Liverpool,  T.  B.  Stevenson  of  Luton,  and  J.  0.  Pike 
of  Leicester. 

DEPARTUEE  OF  THE  EEV.  E.  JOHNSON. 

This  took  place  on  the  15th  ultimo,  in  the  Shannon,  Although  Mr.  Johnson 
does  not  return  to  India  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  he  has  received  aid  from 
us  towards  his  passage,  and  will  continue  to  correspond  with  the  Committee. 
He  takes  out  two  brethren,  at  his  own  cost,  to  labour  with  him  as  evangelists  in 
various  parts  of  Northern  Lidia.  We  commend  them  and  their  work  most 
heartily  to  the  prayers  of  the  Churches ! 

TRESTRAIL  TESTIMONIAL  FUND. 

We  beg  to  remind  our  friends,  it  is  important  that  their  contributions  should 
immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  the  Hon.  Secretary,  J. 
Herbert  Tritton,  Esq. 


We  are  requested  to  insert  the  following  List  of  Contributions  to  the 
BIBLE    TEANSLATION    SOCIETY, 

From  \st  June,  1870,  to  31ai  July^  1870. 


LONDOX. 

£    «.  d. 

Angus,  J.  0.,  Esq 0  10  0 

Benham,  John,  ERq....  110 

Hoby,  Rev.  J..  D.D....  1     1  0 

ICiUer,     Major-General  10  0 

Oliver,  E.  J.,  Esq.    1     1  0 

Olney,  Mr.  T.  H 0  10  0 

Shoveller,  Mr.  W 0    a  0 

Stiff,  Mr.  Ja&   0  10  6 


BBDFOBDSaiRE. 

Biggleswade,  B.  Foster, 
laq 1    1 


0 


Caxbridobsriks. 
Wlsbeach   7  19    6 


Gl.OUCK8TKMIIimB. 

Bonrton-on-the-Water..    5    0  6 

Kaonton 2  15  0 

8toir-on-ths*Wold  ......    15  6 


Herts. 
Chipperfleld— Collection    1    8    7 


LXMCOLXSHIBX. 

Long  Sutton 0  17    6 

MoHvomrHBHiitB. 
Brynhylryd  0  16    0 

NOBTHAXPTOKSBiaB. 

Middleton  Chenoy   ......    2  18    0 


OXFOBDSHIKB. 

£    «.    d. 

Hooknorton  0  14    0 


WOBCEfiTBBSBIBB. 

Pershore,  Mrs.  Bisdon  10    0 

YOBKSIIIBS. 

Bradford 9  11    6 

Bramley 1  17    6 

Brearley 3    5    0 

Batts     Oreen,   Mr.    S. 

King 0    6    0 

Dewabury  ISO 

Fardey 1  10    6 

Gildersome,  Mr.  A.  Bil- 

brough 1     1    0 

Halifax  5  17    0 

Haworth,    W.    Green- 
wood, Ea^ 2    2    0 

Hebden  Bridge 9  12    0 

Heptonstall  Slack 2    5    0 

Haddersfleld 0  15    0 

Keighley— Collection  ...  3  12    0 

Leeds   9    7    0 

Lindley,  Cakes  Chapel  3  17    6 
Lockwood  —  Boxes     at 

^Door 110 

Subscriptions 5  18    0 

Milnesbridge,    Mr.    D. 

Dawson  0    6    0 

Mirlleld,  Bev.  B.  Cam- 
eron    0  10 

Polemoor 2    6 

Ri«hworth  I  13 

Salendijio      Nook— Col- 
lection    4    13 

Subscriptions IS    8    0 

Selbr,  W.  AUison,  Esq.  1    1    0 

Sheffield 7  15    0 


£  c.  il. 

Shipley    3    4  6 

Skipton  4    6  6 

Stanningley,     Mr.    W. 

Town    0    2  6 

Todmurden 0  15  6 

Wainsgate 0  17  6 


SCOTLAND. 

EortwiUiam,  Alexander 

Cameron,  Esq 2    0    0 

St.  Andrews,  Mr.  Stobie    2    0    0 


WALES. 

Bbecombhxbb. 

Elan  Vale  and  Blaen- 
ycwm  Collections 0  10    0 

Pantycelyn  and  Glan- 
gosyn   1  12    8 

MaesyberUan  —  Collec- 
tion     I    0    0 


CABMABTKBWgRIBE. 

Cwmaman  —  Bethesda 
Collection  0    7    6 


Pbvbboubshibb. 

CilfowT — Five  years*  in- 
terest of  Mr.  J.  Evans' 
Legacy 2    I    8 

Malaston— Collection ...    0  14    0 


R.VD!fOBSKIBX. 

Mae^yrhelem 3    8    7 

Gravel 0  13    6 
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Contributions. 


From  July  19th,  to  August  ISth,  1870. 

N.P.  for  Aat  JM  Prtaehen ; 


W.  4-  0.  denotes  that  the  Contribution  Is  for  Widow*  and  Orphan*; 

T.  for  Trantlatiom ;  8.  for  SeAoolf. 


AMXrAL     SUBaCBIPTIONS. 

£     s,  d. 

Alexander,  Mr.  J.  W....    5    5    0 

Oatty,  Mr.  0.  H 5    5    0 

Spurg^n,  Rev.  G.  H., 

for  JUv.   It.   Smith, 

Cameroona    110 


DOKATIOMf. 

Curtis,     Miss,    Fortis- 

green   10    0 

Chxietian  Inirestor,  per 

Dr.  McGallum   1    0    0 

Maywood,  Miss  Plaistow 

£.,  collected  by 1    0    0 

Smith,  Mrs.  B 1    0    0 


Lboaoxks. 

Bcvans,  the  late  Mr. 
Jas.  of  "Weston-super- 
Mare,  by  Mr.  O.  H. 
Leonard,  Bristol 100    0    0 

LoyDON  AMD  MiDDLBSXX. 

Bloomsbury  Chapel,  for 
Itev.  W.  H.  GambUf 
Trinidad 5    0    0 

Arthur-street,  Gamber- 
well-gate 6  10    4 

Trinity  Chapel,  John- 
street,    £dffware-road    6  16    0 

XTpton  Chapel 5    8    9 


Bb&kbhibs. 

Blaekwater 15    7    0 

Do.  for  Rev.  J.  Sale, 

Baritat   0  10    0 

Brimpton    110 

Wokiiigham,  for  Rev.  J. 

Sale,  Barital 4    3    6 

BUCKIKOBAVSHI&Z. 

Chesham 10    5    8 


CAMBAIIMIESHXaE. 

Cambridge,  Zion  Chapel    I  14    9 
Bo*    for  Rev,  Q.    JF, 
Thompeon,  for  Native 
Boy  Cameroons 5    0    0 


£    f.    d. 


Cambridge— contuiued. 
Do.      for     do.      for 
Children's  Bouse 2 


0    0 


8  14    9 
Less    amount   acknoir- 
ledged  before 7    0    0 


I  14    9 

DsvoirsHiBS. 

Newton  Abbott 1  14    6 

Plymouth,  Oeorge-street  10    0    0 

DOKSETSniEX. 

Weymouth 9  10    0 

Essex. 
Loughton   4  II    8 


GLOVCSaTBBBBniB. 

Kingstanley   20  II  0 

Do.  for  JV  P. ISO 

Do.  for  CAma 8    0  0 

Xallsworth 1    7  8 

Tewkesbury  13    0  0 

Uley 3  13  8 

Woodchester 1  16  2 


EXKT. 

Dartford 13  4  0 

Oourdhurst 9  5  0 

St.  Peter's  and    Birch- 

ington 3  9  10 

Woolwich,  Queen-street  4  0  8 

Lancasbibx. 

Lirerpool,  MyrUe-street  6  0  0 

Do.  for  Jamaica 10  0 


No&TnAXPTOMSHnX. 

Guilsborough 5    0    0 

LongBuckby 17  16  10 


t   u  d. 
Northamptonshire,     on 
account,  by  Mr.   W. 
Gray 47    2    1 

SOXSBSXTBHIBI. 

Bath,  Hay  Hill    Chapel    I    3    0 
Shepton  MaUett.^ 19   3 


Stafpobmhxxx. 
West  Bromwlch.M 4    0    0 


Svssix. 
Lomberhurst 15    0 


WALES. 

G  L  AXOaO  AKSHIXS. 

Glamorganshire,        for 

Schools  in  Brittany ,.,  12    0  0 

DinasZoar l  15  6 

MOKMOVTHSHIKB. 

Blanaron-Horeb  2    4  9 

Llangwin.......... 1    3  10 

SCOTLAND. 

Dundee   ^    1  10  <> 

TuUymet 0  18  * 

Banff. so'* 

Branderbuigh  0  19  ^ 

Elgin    *    3  2 

Forres .„« 2    1  5 

Inverness   7  10  • 

Keith  0  10  * 

Macduff I    0  0 

SPECIAL  CGNTBTBUTIONS 
FOB  BOMBAY  CHAPEL. 

Payne,  Bev.  W.  H.,  Wor^ 

stead 0  10  0 

Boohdale,  We.^  Street...    5    0  0 

Bou8e,BeT.G.H.,  LX.B.    10  0 


Snbscriptions  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  will  be  thankfully 
received  by  Joseph  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treasurer;  by  Edward  Bean  Underhill,  LL.D., 
Secretary,  at  the  Mission  House,  Castle  Street,  Holbom,  London  ;  in  Edinbubgh,  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John  MacAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Glasgow,  by  John 
Jackson,  Esq. ;  in  Calcutta;  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Lewis,  Baptist  Mission  Press, 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and 
Co's,  54,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


THE 


BAPTIST     MAGAZINE. 


OCTOBER,  1870. 


ijl^t  Massacre  at  ^itrdm 


THE  telegram  which  several 
weeks  ago  announced  the 
massacre  of  the  French  consular 
authorities,  the  missionaries,  and 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Tientsin, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  letters 
which  have  now  been  received 
from  China,  and  which  describe 
the  scene  as  one  of  deeper  atro- 
city than  was  at  first  supposed. 
Some  weeks  before  the  catas- 
trophe a  malignant  spirit  towards 
the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  and 
nuns  had  become  appar^nt.  The 
Sisters  of  Mercy  have  a  number 
of  orphans  in  their  foimdling 
institution,  as  well  as  of  other 
children,  whom  they  had  bought 
of  their  parents  or  guardians  to 
train  up  in  Christian  principles — 
an  unwarrantable,  and  dangerous 
practice,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not 
fail  to  encourage  the  national  vice 
of  kidnapping.    The  season  had 


been  very  unhealthy ;  there  was 
considerable  mortality  among  the 
children,  and  the  conveyance  of 
their  coffins  through  the  city  to 
the  cemetery  gave  rise  to  a  sus- 
picion that,  they  had  been  made 
away  with.  This  belief  was  con- 
firmed by  a  notification  issued  by 
the  Prefect  that  he  had  beheaded 
two  kidnappers,  that  he  sympa- 
thised with  the  indignation  of  the 
people,  and  would  reward  those 
who  brought  the  kidnappers  to 
him.  This  tended  to  add  fuel 
to  the  flame;  and  the  French 
consul,  M.  Fontanier,  appealed  to 
the  Chinese  authorities  for  pro- 
tection to  the  French  consulate, 
as  well  as  to  the  cathedral  and 
other  missionary  buildings ;  but, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance he  demanded,  one  of  the 
soldiers  stabbed  him  in  the  leg, 
and  others  fell  on  him  with  swords 
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and  spears,  and,  when  life  was 
extinct,  threw  his  mutilated  body 
into  the  river.  The  fury  of  the 
mob  now  broke  out,  and  the 
Boman  Catholic  mission  premises 
were  attacked.  On  the  30th  of 
June  two  priests  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood,  and  M.  Tomasin  (an 
attache  of  the  French  Legation  at 
Pekin),  and  his  newly-married 
wife,  both  of  whom  had  recently 
arrived  from  Paris,  shared  the 
same  fate.  The  mob  then  sur- 
rounded the  hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  dragged  them 
into  the  street,  subjected  them  to 
the  most  brutal  indignities  and 
cruelties,  tore  the  clothes  off 
their  backs,  scooped  their  eyes 
out  of  the  sockets,  cut  off  their 
breasts  and  elevated  them  on  a 
spear,  and,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, cut  up  their  bodies,  and 
distributed  portions  of  the  flesh 
around.  Mr.  Edkins,  of  the 
London  ilissionary  Society, 
states  that  nine  Sisters  of  Mercy 
and  two  French  ladies  Vere  thus 
ruthlessly  massacred,  and  that, 
including  the  men,  twenty  in  all 
were  put  to  death.  Among  them 
were  three  Eussian  gentlemen, 
who  were  seized  in  crossing  the 
river.  For  forty-eight  hours  the 
mob  was  allowed  to  ransack  the 
city  for  Christians,  and  the  Pro- 
testants and  their  converts,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  escaped  only  by 
paying  two  pounds  as  ransom 
money.  Several  Protestant  chapels 


were  also  burnt  down.  That 
this  outrage  was  but  the  first  act 
of  an  organized  plan  to  extermi- 
nate all  foreigners  has  since  been 
established  by  the  clearest  testi- 
mony. The  mob  which  perpe- 
trated these  atrocities  had  been 
oiganized  by  the  mandarins;  it 
was  openly  aided  by  the  militia 
and  the  civic  fire-brigade,  and 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
Chunghow,  the  Governor  of  Tient- 
sin— a  man  of  vast  w^ealth  and 
great  influence  at  the  Court,  and 
the  deadly  enemy  of  foreigners. 
It  was  he  who  instigated  the  late 
murder  of  the  French  missionaries 
at  Sze-chuen,  and  got  up  the  ex- 
citement at  !N^ankin.  On  the  de- 
mand of  the  French  representative, 
an  Imperial  decree  was  issued  to 
the  Governor-General  of  the  pro- 
vince, "to  investigate  the  affray 
betivcen  the  people  and  the  mis- 
sionaries;" but  he  is  the  recog- 
nised head  of  the  party  opposed 
to  foreigners,  and  delayed  for  a 
fortnight  to  commence  the  inves- 
tigations under  the  pretence  of 
illness;  nor  is  it  expected  that 
they  will  be  pursued  with  vigour. 
The  chief  delinquent,  Chunghow, 
is  moroever  joined  with  him  in 
the  commission,  than  which  no- 
thing could  more  clearly  show  the 
temper  of  the  Court. 

This  outrage,  therefore,  though 
ostensibly  directed  against  the 
French  Boman  Catholics,  was  in 
reality  aimed  against  all  foreign- 
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eis,  without  distinction  of  creed 
or  nation.  It  is  simply  the  ex- 
plosion of  that  hatred  of  all  in- 
truders in  the  "  Flowery  Land," 
which,  since  the  accession  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty,  has  never  been 
extinguished  in  the  minds  of  the 
rulers.  Though  they  are  no  longer 
at  liberty  to  designate  Europeans 
as  "outside  barbarians,"  or  "fo- 
reign devils,"  the  feeling  which 
found  vent  in  these  expressions 
is  as  deep-seated  and  venomous  as 
ever ;  and  one  of  the  missionaries, 
writing  from  Pekin  ten  days  after 
the  massacre,  says  that  the  party 
opposed  to  all  foreigners  was 
watching  its  opportunity  to 
arouse  the  passions  of  the  people 
for  their  extermination.  As  we 
go  to  press  intelligence  is  received 
from  Nankin,  that  the  viceroy  of 
the  province  has  been  assassinated 
because  he  was  favourable  to 
foreigners,  and  that  other  high 
functionaries  have  been  displaced, 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason.  No 
treaty  with  the  Chinese  authorities 
can  be  of  any  value ;  it  will  be 
unscrupulously  violated  as  soon 
as  an  opportunity  presents  itself. 
They  are  insensible  to  every  feel- 
ing but  that  of  fear.  To  regulate 
our  dealings  with  them  simply  on 
the  principle  which  governs  the 
intercourse  of  European  and 
civilized  communities,  is  an  ab- 
surdity which  must,  some  time  or 
other,  end  in  bloodshed.  It  is' 
the  visible  tokens  of  European 


strength,  and  the  certainty  of 
a  swift  retribution,  which  can 
alone  restrain  them  from  the 
attempt  to  extirpate  all  foreigners 
It  is  on  this  ground  deeply  to 
be  lamented  that  the  change  of 
government  in  France,  and  the 
war  now  raging,  render  it  im- 
possible to  enforce  that  demand 
of  satisfaction  for  the  wanton 
butchery  of  the  national  repre- 
sentatives, with  which  the  Em- 
peror would  have  astounded  the 
Court  of  Pekin,  if  he  had  been  at 
the  TuUeries.  It  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  when  intelligence  of 
the  revolution  which  paralyses 
the  energies  of  France  reaches 
China,  the  Emperor,  emboldened 
by  a  temporary  impunity,  may  be 
led  to  contemplate  further  vio- 
lence. The  lives  of  all  Europeans 
appear  to  hang  by  a  slender 
thread,  and  we  shrink  from  con- 
templating the  possibility  of  a 
catastrophe  which  may  involve 
the  fate  of  every  European,  in 
every  port,  lay  or  clerical,  man, 
woman,  and  child ;  for  no  nation, 
however  barbarous,  can  surpass 
the  Chinese  in  the  contempt  for 
human  life  and  sufiering,  or  in 
the  excesses  of  brutality.  The 
duty  which  primarily  devolved 
on  France,  of  vindicating  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties  in  China,  and  de- 
manding fresh  guarantees  for  the 
security  of  life  and  property,  de- 
volves, in  this  her  hour  of  adver- 
sity, on  the  other  Powers  whose 
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subjects  have  resorted  to  China, 
from  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  for 
the  objects  of  commerce  or  of  be- 
nevolence. It  is  we,  however,  who 
have  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
tranquillity  of  China.  We  have  a 
trade  of  nearly  fifty  millions  a 
year  to  protect.  The  largest 
number  of  foreign  residents  there 
consists  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  women,  who  are  confiding  in 
the  faith  of  treaties,  the  worth- 
lessness  of  which  is  too  plainly 
revealed  by  the  recent  massacre- 
The  universal  apprehension  which 
has  been  felt  throughout  England, 
by  all  those  who  have  friends  and 
relatives  in  China,  has  been  in 
some  degree  allayed  by  the  reply 
of  Lord  Granville,  on  the  16th  of 
last  month,  to  a  deputation  of 
merchants  who  had  waited  on 
him.  He  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's naval  force  in  the  various 
ports  of  China  consisted  of  fifteen 
vessels,  not  counting  six  in  Ja- 
panese waters;  and  also  that  on 
the  80th  of  August,  "Mr.Wade,our 
representative,  was  instructed  te 
co-operate  with  the  French  Lega- 
tion in  order  to  obtain  the  punish- 
ment of  the  parties  who  were 
concerned  in  the  late  outrage;  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  trust 
that  the  communications  about  to 
be  made  to  the  authorities  in  China 
will  have  the  effect  not  only  of 
procuring  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders,  but  also  of  deterring 
the  Chinese  from  acts  calculated 


to  excite  grave  apprehensions  on 
the  part  of  British  subjects  in  and 
connected  with  China."  But  the 
danger  is  common  to  aU  foreigners, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  a 
European  question.  The  Chinese 
Government  requires  to  be  taught, 
in  a  mode  which  cannot  be  mis- 
imderstood,  that  it  is  dealing,  not 
with  one  Power,  but  with  Euro- 
pean civilization ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  united  action 
of  the  representatives  of  England, 
France,  Bussia,  and  America,  by 
making  common  cause,  would 
create  so  salutary  a  dread  at 
Pekin,  as  effectually  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  these  atrocities,  more 
especially  if  it  were  backed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  material  force. 

After  this  massacre,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  we  can  no  longer  rely 
on  the  obligations  of  treaties  to 
protect  the  lives  and  interests  of 
our  countrymen  in  China,  and 
that  they  can  be  considered  secure 
only  by  the  presence  of  a  per- 
manent European  force.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  now 
emphatically  feel  the  infatuation 
which  led  us  to  restore  the  island 
of  Chusan  at  the  termination  of 
the  former  war.  This  noble  island, 
situated  in  the  most  advantageous 
position  to  command  the  North  of 
China,  would  have  afforded  every 
convenience  for  a  naval  and  mili- 
tary  station.  With  a  sufficient 
armament,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  meet  the  insolence  and  perfidy 
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of  the  Pekin  Government,  and  to 
inflict  condign  punishment  for 
any  violation  of  treaty  rights,  our 
establishments  on  the  mainland 
would  have  been  effectually  pro- 
tected. The  subsequent  discovery 
of  submarine  telegraphy  would 
have  placed  it  in  hourly  communi- 
cation with  the  various  ports, 
and  given  our  authority  all  the 
advantages  of  ubiquity.  When  the 
treaty  was  under  negotiation,  the 


most  strenuous  efiforts  were  made 
— by  the  officers  who  had  held 
commands  in  it,  by  the  .Indian 
press,  and  by  all  those  who  were 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  its  im- 
portance— to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  to  retain  it ;  but 
they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every 
representation,  and,  as  usual, 
sacrificed  by  the  peace  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  the  war. 

M. 


%\t  |leign  of  i\t  Saints- 


Two  years  ago  there  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  Edinburgh  a  brief 
essay,  bearing  the  title  of  "  The 
Pyramid  and  the  Bible,"  pro- 
fessedly written  by  "A  Clergy- 
man," and  sustained  by  a  commen- 
datory preface  from  the  pen  of 
Piozzi  Smyth,  the  Scottish  astro- 
nomer. The  "Clergyman,"  anti- 
cipating the  age  of  gold,  when  the 
law  of  Christianity  shall  also  be 
the  law  of  universal  society,  looks 
for  its  realisation  in  the  final 
triumph  of  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistles, 
This  is,  of  course,  what  might 
have  been  expected.  But  for  the 
adjustment  of  much  of  our  ma- 
terial and  scientific  life  he  looks 
to  the  standards  of  measure  and 
time  embodied  in  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid and  in  its  central  coffer.  He 
believes,  to  use  his  own  language, 
"that  the  Pyramid  standards  for 
the  settlement  of  secular  arrange- 
ments and  disputes,  according  to 
a  Divinely-arranged  system,  will 


aid  materially  in  the  practical 
solution  of  the  great  social  pro- 
blem, in  conformity  with  the  ne- 
cessities and  lofty  capabilities  of 
nations,  with  the  inspired  data  of 
Paul,  and  with  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples enimciated  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  Now,  without  pre- 
suming to  set  this  scheme  down 
at  once  as  fanciful  and  premature,, 
we  must  confess  that  the  portion 
of  his  book  which  most  engager 
our  sympathy  is  ,the  concluding; 
note,  in  which  he  suggestively 
touches  upon  the  difficulties  pre- 
senting themseves  to  every  thinker 
who  has  taken  that  "great  social 
problem"  to  heart — namely:  By 
what  methods  Church  action  shall 
so  press  upon  earthly  governments 
as  to  assert  and  vindicate  its  own 
inherent  supremacy  ? — How  shall 
Christianity,  as  the  exponent  of 
the  law  of  love,  not  only  subdue  but 
assimilate  the  elements  of  penal 
authority  ? — Will  Christianity  do- 
minate the  affairs  of  nations  in 
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the  presence  of  faction  and  fraud, 
without  abnegating  its  central 
principle  ? 

Though  we  cannot  pierce  the 
future,  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
studying  our  present  position; 
and  with  this  view  the  reader's 
attention  is  now  solicited  to  a 
somewhat  long  extract  from  the 
above  work : — 

y  LoL  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church  he  reprehended,  among 
others,  two  defects:  first,  tiiat  the 
members  did  not  maintain  internal 
social  government  so  as  to  exclude 
.from  their  fellowship  an  openly  im* 
moral  man;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
did  not  constitute  Christian  tribunals 
for  the  brotherly  and  voluntary  settle- 
ment of  disputes  among  themselves, 
but  brother  forced  brother  before  l^e 
coercive  tribunals  of  ihe  heathen  go- 
vernment, when  their  disputes  referred 
to  matters  relating  to  the  present  life. 
The  first  abuse  was  corrected  for  the 
time,  in  a  special  case,  by  their  obe- 
dience to  a  peremptory  order  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  But 
in^  severely  reprehending  the  second 
evil,  Paul  issued  no  peremptory  order 
for  a  special  case ;  and  apparently  the 
evil  practice  continued.  It  involved 
the  assumption  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  dispute  between  brethren — 
one  to  be  decided  by  brotherly  arbi« 
tiatioii,  the  other  by  coendve  jurisdic- 
tion; one  under  (ISmstiaii  law,  the 
other  under  pa^an ;  the  one  class  re- 
lating to  the  spiritual  and  future  life, 
the  other  to  tne  temporal  bodily  and 
present  life.  Paul's  protest  against 
recourse  by  private  Christians  to 
coetrcive  law  against  each  otJier,  like 
Samuel's  jprotest  against  recourse  by 
ike  Israehte  nation  to  regal,  coercive. 
Slid  bellicose  government,  was  for  the 
time  ineffective.  The  system  tken  and 
there  beu^un  has  never  since  been  era- 
dicated fiom  the  Christian  commimity . 
As  no  society  can  exist  without  some 
species  of  government,  and  as  the  nefi^- 
lect  of  active  social  eovemment  by 
the  brethren  left  the  a£nimstration  of 
the  Christian  society  to  the  teachers 
or  clergy,  the  power  of  these  officials 
oonsequently  and  continuously  grew 


more   exclusive   and  irresiBtible.    It 
was  an  evQ  to  appeal  the  temporal 
disputes  of  Christian  brethren  to  the 
external  and  pagan  coercive  oooits; 
but,  evil  as  this  practice  was  in  itself, 
it  was  a  needful  check  to  the  inordinate 
sacerdotalism  of  the  clergy.    Thus  was 
commenced  a  distinction  unknown  to 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation — the 
distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  iurisdiction,  between  (so-called) 
Christian  government  in  the  Churdi 
and  in  the  State;  and  on  this  basis 
the  compromise  was  struck  at  the  con- 
version of  tJie  Emperor  Constantino. 
A  compromise  was  made  between  the 
magis^tes  of  the  Church  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  Empire  (the  basis 
of  the  subsequent  Church-andrState 
organization  of  Europe),  that  the  for- 
mer were  to  regulate  the  spiritual  and 
the  latter  the  temporal  business  of  the 
so-called    Christian   subjects   of  the 
Empire— each  set  of  magistrates  being 
invested  with  the  coercive  authority  of 
the  Empire.    But  tiie  spiritual  depart- 
ment has  the  moral,    inherent,  and 
inalienable  right  to  regulate  the  tem- 
poral; and  therefore  the  priestly  caste, 
having  secured  the  control  of  the  spi- 
ritual, easily  and  naturally  obtained 
predominance  over  the  temporal  de- 
partment for  a  thousand  years.    At 
last  the  consequent  tyranny  and  abuses 
provoked  the  great  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century.    Hus,  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  has  for  three  hundred  years 
thrown  the  predominance  into  the  se- 
cular scale — ^rnto  the  hands  of  civi- 
lians, lawyers,  soldiers,  and  parha^ 
ments.    This  unnatural  arrangement, 
—a  protest  against,  and  revulsion  from^ 
saoOTdotalism, — cannot,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  permanent.    And  now 
that  the  organization  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  gettinginto  confusion,  and  an 
intense  desire  is  fdlt  to  discover  the 
Divinely-deaiGpied   imtem   of  Ghzis- 
tiani^,  whereby  neither  sacerdotalism 
nor  physical-force  government  shall  be 
supreme,  the  problem  is  as  difficult 
fyi  it  is  important  and  sublime.    It 
has  never  yet  been  solved,  practically, 
on  the  scale  of  a  nation.    It  seems  to 
defy  the  utmost  efforts  of  mere  human 
wisdom.    It  can  be  solved  only  by 
Divine  guidance.    Are  we,  then,  to 
wait  for  a  new  revelation,  a  new  phy- 
sical interposition  of  the  Divinity,  as 
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man^  expect  ?— or  aie  there  data  for  a 
solntion  in  the  inspired  Scriptures,  in- 
terpreted after  tiie  experience  of  ages 
of  lailiare  ?  We  believe  that  the  Scrip- 
tures, given  by  inspiration  of  Grod, 
are  able  to  make  "wise  unto  salvation ; 
and  are  sufficient  to  make,  not  the 
individual  Christian  only,  but  aJso 
the  Christian  society,  perfect,  tho- 
roughly furnished  unto  all  ^^ood  works. 
We  beheve  that  Paul's  inspired  protest 
at  the  germinal  appearance  of  the  evils 
that  have  led  to  uie  gigantic  growth  of 
sacerdotal  domination,  and  of  coercive 
jurisdiction  over  Christendom,  con- 
tains data  and  principles  for  a  system 
with  which  the  Spint  of  God  could 
oonsistently  and  honourably  associate 
Himself— a  system  that  would  have 
preserved  ihe  moral  freedom  and  pu- 
rity of  the  Christian  society;  would 
have  retained  the  clergy  in  the  posi- 
tition  in  which  Christ  had  placed  them, 
— as  workmen  worthy  of  their  meat  and 
wages — as  teachers  with  no  right  to 
rule—as  examples,  but  not  as  lords; 
would  have  leavened,  purified,  and 
elevated  families  and  nations,  the  na- 
tural and  created  organizations  of 
mankind ;  would  have  qualified  the 
natural  rulers  of  these  societies  for 
their  due  and  Christian  position  and 
duties;  and,  instead  of  organizing 
sacerdotal  churches  for  the  dominion 
of  the  globe,  would  have  discipled 
and  taught  the  nations  and  their  kmgs 
to  bring  their  glor^  and  honour  into 
the  Cauiolic  Christian  family-union, 
or  magnificent  non-sacerdotal  confede- 
racy, called  in  the  Apocalypse  *  The 
New  Jerusalem.* " 

This  is  very  well  put.  No  Dis- 
senter could  have  put  it  better. 
The  ultimate  problem  of  Chris- 
tianized humansociety  rises  before 
us  in  all  its  gigantic  proportions^ 
— ^in  all  its  perplexing  intricacies. 
In  presence  of  so  towering  a  phe- 
nomenon, the  plausible  sophisms 
with  which,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
are  for  ever  suffocated  by  the  force- 
party,  and  the  flippant  generaliza- 
tions by  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
those  sophisms  are  too  frequently 
encountered,  are  alike  put  out  of 


court.  The  citadel  before  which 
we  are  sitting  down  seems  as  in- 
tangible as  cloudland.  It  cannot 
be  undermined,  and  it  laughs  at 
escalade.  Yet  take  it  we  must, 
for  so  hath  the  Lord  God  com- 
manded; and  nothing  short  of 
fuU  and  final  success  will  satisfy 
the  Captain  of  our  Salvation.  It 
is  related  of  certain  Eussian  sol^ 
dier5,that,  when  asked  by  a  French 
ofiBlcer  how  they  could  dream,  with 
the  inadequate  force  at  their  com- 
mand, of  assailing  an  apparently 
impregnable  fortress,  the  reply  was, 
"  The  Emperor  has  commanded  us 
to  take  it "  This  silenced  the 
Frenchman's  interrogation,  though 
it  could  not  satisfy  his  doubts ; 
and  we  will  do  well  to  emulate 
the  honest  Russians*  faith,  which 
refused  to  believe  that  their  Czar's 
requirements  could  ever  embrace 
the  impossible;  for  our  case, 
though  dark,  is  not  so  desperate 
as  theirs,  and  He  that  sends  us 
forth  to  fight  wfll,  at  the  fitting 
time,  also  send  His  angel  before 
us. 

To  cany  on  the  allegory:— 
This  city  of  God  has  often  been 
masked ;  need  we  add  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  taken.  Pretenders 
indeed  have,  from  time  to  time, 
professed  to  date  their  edicts  from 
it;  but  the  seal  was  a  forgery,  and 
the  documents  were  so  many  acts 
of  rebellion.  Constantine  allowed 
himself  to  be  flattered  into  the 
belief  that  he  had  unlocked  the 
pearly  gates,  and  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  have  perpe- 
tuated the  fallacy  down  to  the 
present  hour.  Other  Established 
Churches  have  set  up  rival  claims, 
and  have  declared  that  the  ulti- 
matum was  reached  when  they 
had,  as  they  conceived,  "  made  the 
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best  of  both  worlds,"  by  an  in- 
genious contrivance  for  serving 
God  and  Mammon  at  the  same 
time — ^when,  all  the  while,  the 
simple  fact  of  their  isolation,  and 
of  their  persecution  of  outsiders, 
proclaimed  their  own  revolt. 
Meanwhile  other  powers,  more 
honest,  have  also  been  at  work. 
A  Canute,  a  Cromwell,  an  Arnold, 
have,  each  in  his  own  way,  by 
experiment  or  hypothesis,  sought 
to  clear  the  way  and  push  the 
advance.  They  have  saluted  the 
distant  towers,  and  caught  the 
reflex  of  the  splendour ;  but  they 
have  been  gathered  to  their  fathers 
before  the  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  even  sketched,  and  we,  their 
followers  and  admirers,  still  grovel 
in  the  trenches. 

In  surveying  the  work  to  be 
done,  it  is  especially  necessary 
that  we  take  our  standpoint  on 
Christian  ground,  and  not  on  that 
of  the  ruling  powers.  The  Church 
of  Christ  is  not  yet  called  upon  to 
dictate  to  earthly  governments 
how  they  shall  dispose  of  the 
forces  at  their  command;  this 
would,  at  present,  be  beyond  her 
province.  But  as  the  vital  prin- 
ciple which  will  one  day  rule  the 
nations,  and  whose  irresistible 
might  is  typified  by  the  "  rod  of 
iron,"  must  emanate  from  the 
Church,  the  Church's  first  business 
lies  at  home.  No  segregated  so- 
ciety, calling  itself  a  Church,  and 
found  in  alliance  with  an  earthly 
government,  is  in  a  condition  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  Such  a 
society  is  simply  an  engine  of 
State,  and,  when  it  speaks,  it  is 
the  earthly  power  speaking.  By 
its  own  consenting  act  it  is 
fettered,  blinded,  abused,  dis- 
graced, and   degraded;   and  the 


rickety  formula  thus  kept  upon 
its  legs  presumes  to  ignore  the 
very  fountain  of  Christ's  strength, 
and  to  declare  that  voluntaryism 
is  a  failure.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  unpaid  to  retort  by 
saying  that  they  are  placed  by  the 
facts  of  the  case  in  a  false  posi- 
tion ;  for  let  our  position  be  what 
it  may,  we  must  confess  that 
neither  Dissenters  nor  any  class 
of  modern  Christians  have  yet 
given  their  principles  fair-pLay. 
But  for  all  this,  the  men  of  inde- 
pendent thought  have  abundant 
reason  to  thank  God  that  they  are 
not  in  a  false  position  as  respects 
Bible  tactics ;  and  that  when  the 
order  shall  arrive  to  "  march,"  they 
will  not  find  themselves  under  the 
cruel  necessity  of  first  divesting 
their  limbs  of  Saul's  encumbering 
armour.  Let  then  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  is  scattered  through- 
out all  communities,  and  which  is 
bound  by  no  visible  cordon,  first 
of  all  discover  and  recognise  the 
legend  of  true  brotherhood,  for- 
swear all  "  strife  and  bitter  envy- 
ings,"  and  then  go  reverently 
to  the  Master's  feet  to  ask  His 
guidance,  and  to  implore  the 
grace  of  fortitude  and  fidelity  in 
prospect  of  the  uptumings  which 
are  coining  on  society.  Depend 
upon  it,  the  Church  will  still  have 
to  fight  the  world,  but  not,  as 
heretofore,  with  the  world's 
weapons.  The  world  is  too 
"  cunning  of  fence  "  to  be  foiled 
by  ite  own  tools.  But  also— and 
here  lies  our  hope — ^it  little  dreams 
of  the  slowly  accumulating  vol- 
canic power  with  which  the  im- 
prisoned Nazarite  shall  yet  arise, 
and  in  a  moment  lay  the  temple 
of  Satan  in  the  dust ! 
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THE  REV.  T.  LOMAS  was  bom 
near  Pentrich,  in  the  county  of 
Derby,  on  the  7th  December,  1818. 
"  My  father,"  he  writes, "  was  a  butty 
collier,  a  class  now  almost  if  not 
altogether  extinct  in  mining  dis- 
tricts. Persons  of  his  class  were  a 
sort  of  middlemen,  coming  between 
the  proprietor  and  the  common  miner, 
having  absolute  power  over  the  latter 
and  over  all  the  workings." 

Thomas  was  the  fourth  son  in  a 
family  of  nine  children.  His  educa- 
tion was  limited  to  the  benefits  of 
a  village  school,  and  even  these 
were  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  period. 
From  a  child  he  was  fond  of  reading, 
and  evinced  a  desire  for  knowledge. 
Having  on  one  occasion,"  he  says, 
like  Saul,  the  charge  of  my  father's 
asses,  as  I  was  tending  them  in  the 
lanes,  and  absorbed  in  reading,  I 
suffered  them  to  get  upon  forbidden 
groimd.  The  owner  of  the  land 
coming  up  at  the  time  was  very 
angry,  and  was  about  to  imprison 
the  whole  in  the  pinfold ;  but  seeing 
a  book  in  my  hand,  he  asked  to 
look  at  it,  and  observing  that  it  was 
*Bunyan's  Holy  War,'  his  manner 
changed  from  austerity  to  kindness ; 
he  commended  me  for  employing 
my  time  so  well,  and  on  this  accoxmt 
stated  that  the  asses  should  not  be 
interfered  with.  When  the  gentle- 
man left  I  felt  a  sense  of  relief  so 
great  as  to  remind  me  of  the  de- 

Sarture  of  Diabolus  from  the  town  of 
fansoxd." 

When  a  youth  his  parents  came 
to  reside  at  Swanwick,  in  the  same 
county,  where  the  writer  was  then 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church.  The 
late  Mr.  B.  Haslam,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday-school,  in- 


vited him  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
showed  him  much  kindness.  "  Three 
or  four  Sabbaths  passed  away,"  he 
writes,  "  each  bringing  a  different 
minister  into  the  pulpit,  but  neither 
bringing  light  to  my  understanding 
nor  comfort  to  my  heart.  At  length 
I  observed  a  fresh  minister  ascending 

the    pidpit    stairs Mr. 

Pottenger,  the  stated  minister  of  the 
place,  for  he  it  was  whose  presence 
attracted  my  attention,  took  for  his 
text  the  28th  verse  of  the  11th  chap- 
ter of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The 
text  and  the  sermon  seemed  directed 
exclusively  to  myself.  I  felt  that 
my  condition  was  described,  that 
my  case  was  reached,  and  that  the 
remedy  suitable    to    it  was    being 

pointed    out This  was 

all  new  to  me,  and  it  seemed  true 
as  it  was  beautiful.  It  led  me,  I 
trust,  to  accept  the  Saviour's  atone- 
ment alone,  as  the  ground  of  my 
hope  of  acceptance  with  God  and  of 
eternal  life,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
draw  my  motives  to  holiness  of  life 
from  the  Cross  of  Christ." 

On  the  5th  of  November,  1837,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  baptising  him, 
with  several  other  young  people,  and 
of  receiving  him  into  the  Church.  His 
surrender  to  the  service  of  God  was 
devout  and  earnest,  and  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  he  never 
looked  back.  Happiness  was  now 
found  by  him  in  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Christ,  and  in  loving 
efforts  to  do  good.  Shortly  after 
his  baptism  he  began  to  assist  in 
prayer-meetings  and  in  conducting 
village  services.  It  was  soon  evi- 
dent that  he  had  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  and  that  he  was  destined  for 
a  nobler  mission  than  the  work  of  a 
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collier.  In  the  midst  of  his  daily 
toil  he  became  a  diligent  student, 
and  intermeddled  with  eJl  knowledge. 
Books  were  his  delight,  and  study 
his  recreation. 

Some  of  his  earliest  efforts  at 
composition  assumed  the  form  of 
poetry,  and  several  of  his  pieces  now 
before  me  possess  a  mournful  in- 
terest. They  do  credit  to  his  talent 
<and  taste,  considering  his  age  and 
want  of  education;  and,  combined 
with  other  things,  they  convinced 
the  writer  that  he  had  gifts  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  We  soon  found 
out  that  he  had  a  strong  desire  for 
this  work,  either  at  home  or  in  the 
mission-field.  With  this  end  in  view 
the  writer  was  enabled  to  release 
him  from  his  ordinary  employment, 
and  to  render  him  some  help  in  his 
studies.  Accordingly,  in  the  year 
1839,  he  left  his  father's  house  and 
came  to  reside  with  us,  that  he 
might  go  through  a  course  of  train- 
ing for  Horton  College.  Twelve 
months  he  remained  with  us,  di- 
viding his  time  between  study  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  surrounding 
villages. 

In  the  year  1840  he  entered  the 
College  at  Horton,  then  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Acworth  and  Mr.  Clowes. 
Here  I  may  fairly  quote  his  own 
words  : — "  Now  I  found  the  un- 
epeakable  advantage  of  having  spent 
a  year  prosecuting  my  studies  under 
the  roof  of  my  beloved  pastor.  It 
secured  me  a  good  position  in  the 
oolite,  and  enabled  me,  in  some 
departments  oi  study,  to  join  the 
classes  of  the  seoond  year." 

From  the  beginning  of  his  collegiate 
course,  he  kept  a  private  joirrnal, 
which  shows  the  fine  spirit  in 
which  he  entered  upon  his  work  at 
Horton : — 

"August  1,  1840.— I  have  just 
entered  this  seminary.  What  an 
important  step !  Oh  that  I  may  have 
right  views  in  it,  and  of  the  Chris- 


tian ministry  for  which  I  am  pre- 
paring !  I  trust  I  can  say  from  my 
heart,  in  the  presence  of  the  All- 
seeing,  that  I  have  no  other  motive 
in  entering  this  place  than  His  glory 
and  the  good  of  my  fellow-men ;  and 
that  my  conduct  may  be  charac- 
terised by  love  to  my  brethren, 
diligence  in  learning,  and  zeal  in 
Thy  cause,  is  my  humble  and  earnest 
prayer." 

"January  12,  1841. — ^I  wish  my 
conduct  here  to  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Bible ;  that  seriousness 
and  cheerfulness  (but  no  levity)  may 
be  characteristic  of  my  deportanent, 
and  that  every  manifestation  of  feel- 
ing, both  towards  my  dear  brethren 
and  tutors,  may  be  of  the  most  lovely 
description." 

In  this  state  of  mind  Thomas 
Lomas  became  a  student  of  Horton 
College,  and  his  excellent  tutors 
(who  survive  him)  will  bear  me  out 
when  I  say  that  few  young  men  have 
acquitted  themselves  with  greater  dili- 
gence or  success.  With  some  of  his 
fellow-students  he  took  an  active  part 
in  religious  services,  visiting  from 
house  to  house,  preaching  out-of- 
doors,  holding  discussions  with  in- 
fidels, and  in  many  other  ways  seek- 
ing the  salvation  of  souls.  As  a 
preacher  he  soon  became  popular, 
and  several  Churches  invited  mm  to 
become  their  pastor.  At  the  end  of 
his  college  course,  he  settled  over  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Salendine  Nook, 
near  Huddersfield. 

This  Church  has  a  history  of  its 
own  among  the  Yorkshire  churches. 
It  is  situated  among  the  hills  and 
nooks  of  the  county*  The  people 
are  a  robust  and  peculiar  race. 
Bom  and  bred  on  the  hill  sides  of 
a  fine  district,  with  primitive  habits 
and  simple  tastes,  they  possess  strong 
minds  and  a  splendid  phyiiquB. 
In  trade,  in  politics,  in  religion,  they 
are  men  of  decision  and  unbending 
fimmess.    Their  system  of  theology 
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was  founded  upon  the  writiiigs  of 
Calvin,  though  B<»ne  of  the  pupils 
went  £u*  beyond  their  teacher ;  and 
their  terms  of  communion  rigid 
in  the  extreme.  Almost  everyone 
among  their  leading  men  was  a  theo- 
logian, a  critic,  a  disputant,  or  a 
preacher.  They  could  crack  the 
hardest  nuts  in  theology,  and  they 
had  strong  teeth  with  which  to  crack 
them.  As  Baptists,  as  Noncon- 
formists, as  Protestants,  they  were  a 
race  of  heroes,  men  of  renown,  always 
in  the  van  for  commercial  freedom, 
civil  liberty,  and  religious  equality. 
They  gave  no  quarter  to  an  Armi- 
nian ;  and  as  for  an  Open  Commu- 
nionist,  they  could  detect  him  almost 
at  the  distance  of  a  sabbath-day's 
journey.  In  the  days  of  Laud  or  Bon- 
ner they  would  have  been  crowned 
with  the  honours  of  martyrdom. 

Over  this  Church  my  young  friend 
was  ordained  in  the  year  1844.  It 
was  a  serious  undertaking  for  a  man 
£resh  from  .college,  and  without  ex- 
perience. He  was  a  stripling  among 
veterans,  but  he  entered  upon  his 
charge  under  a  deep  sense  of  his  re- 
spiHisibUity  to  God,  and  with  a  firm 
purpose  to  do  his  best  for  the  good 
of  the  people.  "  My  mind,' '  he  says, 
**  is  often  depressed  at  the  vastness 
of  the  undertaking.  Who  is  sufficient 
for  these  things?  None  but  God  can 
help  me  through.  I  am  often  dis- 
tressed, but  not  in  despair*— cast 
down,  but  not  destroyed,  at  the 
thought  of  my  responsibilities.  The 
Lord  is  giving  me  tokens  for  good; 
I  will,  therefore,  thank  God  and  take 
oooxage." 

From  the  first,  Mr.  Lomas  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  the  con- 
gregation increased  rapidly.  The 
young  especially  were  charmed  with 
his  preaching,  luid  it  was  a  fine  si^ht 
to  see  a  large  congregation  listenmg 
to  the  voice  of  the  young  preacher, 
whose  thrilling  appeals  were  made 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  It 
was  a  sfyla  of  preaching  which  they 


had  not  been  accustomed  to  hear:  a 
pleasant  voice,  good  composition, 
fervour  of  spirit,  fulness  of  Gospel 
truths,  argument,  exhortation,  re- 
monstrance, pathos,  and  tears.  The 
result  was  life  from  the  dead ;  sin- 
ners were  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  danger,  the  bleating  of  lost 
sheep  was  heard  on  the  moors,  and 
the  moans  of  penitents  mingled  with 
the  noise  of  machinery.  Conver- 
si<His,  baptiams,  additions  followed ; 
and  ikere  was  the  prospect  of  the 
Nook  becoming  one  of  iJie  most  in- 
fluential Churches  in  Yorkshire. 

•  About  this  time  my  dear  Mend 
was  married  to  Miss  £.  Haslam, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  B. 
Haslam,  of  Swanwick,  Derbyshire. 
It  was  a  union  founded  upon  mutual 
afilBction,  and  supreme  love  to  Christ. 
Both  nature  and  grace  had  fitted 
Mrs.  Lomas  for  the  station  she  was 
called  to  occupy  and  adorn.  De- 
vout in  spirit,  amiable  in  temper, 
and  ladylike  in  manners,  she  was 
an  ornament  to  her  profession,  a 
helpmeet  to  her  husband,  and  a 
treasure  to  her  children.  Among 
the  sturdy  men  of  Yorkshire,  these 
young  people  beg^n  their  married 
li&,  and  a  goodly  sight  it  was  to 
mark  the  begizming  of  their  domestic 
happiness. 

Joy  and  sorrow  are  near  com- 
panions. My  lamented  friend  found 
that  his  sky  was  not  altogether 
cloudless  and  serene.  Causes  were 
at  work  in  the  Church  which  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  his  mind,  and 
wounded  his  tender  spirit.  A  few 
persons  suspected  a  want  of  sound 
doctrine  in  the  pulpit,  when  tried  by 
their  own  spurious  Calvinism,  rather 
than  by  the  teachings  of  Christ. 
The  charge  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  it 
was  ungenerous  on  the  part  of 
those  who  made  it.  For  a  season 
he  bore  the  accusation  with  meek- 
ness, but  not  without  sorrow  of 
heart,  and  at  last  resigned  his  post 
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amid  the  regrets  of  an  attached 
people.  Most  of  them  have  now 
passed  away  beyond  the  prejudices 
and  mistakes  of  this  world ;  but  over 
the  memories  of  the  dead  I  record 
the  conviction  of  many  still  living, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  did 
not  manifest  towards  their  young 
pastor  the  gentleness  of  Christ,  or 
the  "  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil." 

Under  these  circumstances  Mr. 
Lomas  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Church  at  Salendinc  Nook,  and 
in  the  month  of  October,  1847,  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermons  to  a 
crowded  and  weeping  congregation. 

As  soon  as  his  resignation  was 
made  known,  several  Churches  were 
eager  to  obtain  his  services,  but  he 
decided  in  fiivour  of  Charles  Street, 
Leicester.  This  Church  was  formed 
in  the  year  1831,  and  its  history  had 
not  been  a  happy  one.  Aware  of 
this  fact,  and  feeling  the  greatness 
of  the  work  before  him,  my  dear 
j&iend  entered  upon  his  new  sphere 
of  labour  in  a  devout  and  humble 
spirit.     Thus  he  writes  :— 

'*Jan.  1,  1848.— To-day  I  have 
arrived  at  Leicester,  the  scene  of  my 
future  labours.  How  important  the 
step,  and  what  consequences  are  in- 
volved both  to  myself  and  others  !  *I 
desire  to  feel  sincere  and  to  be  so, 
and  to  lay  myself  out  for  the  Lord 
and  His  work.  Oh  that  I  may  be 
prayerful,  industrious,  prudent,  vigi- 
lant, kind  and  charitable,  forgiving 
and  zealous!  Oh!  Thou  who  art  all- 
sufficient  to  them  that  trust  in  Thee, 
help  me,  bless  me,  and  make  me  a 
blessing !  '*  It  soon  became  evident 
that  Charles  Street  had  found  a  suit- 
able minister.  His  piety,  his  preach- 
ing, his  prudence,  his  diligence,  and 
pastoral  visitation,  won  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  and  in  process  of  time 
gave  him  a  good  position  among 
other  churches  in  the  town.  Diffi- 
culties which  appeared  serious  at 
first  were  overcome  by  what  seemed 
to  be  an  interposition  of  Providence, 


new  members  were  added  from  time 
to  time,  and  a  tide  of  prosperity  set 
in,  nvhich  continued  more  or  less 
tmtil  the  sudden  close  of  his  minis- 
try. I  find  the  following  entry  in 
his  journal : — 

"  April  8, 1869.— Last  Lord's-day 
was  one  of  the  happiest  in  my  life. 
Admitted  seven  persons  to  the 
Church,  among  whom  were  ♦  ♦  • 
The  conversion  of  the  former  was 
striking,  that  of  the  latter  more  so. 
Thus  Ghod  is  prospering  us.  Oh,  to 
be  thankful !  May  that  prosperity 
continue ! ' '  The  congregation  steadily 
increased,  and  in  a  few  years  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel. 
Moreover,  new  and  commodious 
rooms  were  built  for  the  Sunday- 
school,  while  the  Church  grew  and 
midtipHed.  Strong  in  the  affection 
of  his  people,  Mr.  Lomas  pursued 
his  work  without  ostentation ;  he 
was  instant  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son— a  guide  to  the  young,  a  com- 
panion to  the  old,  and  a  visitor  to 
the  sick.  Men  perplexed  with  the 
cares  of  business  sought  his  advice ; 
family  disputes  were  submitted  to 
his  judgment,  and  the  house  of 
mourning  found  him  a  ready  com- 
panion. He  was  a  pastor  as  well  as 
a  preacher f  and  the  former  even  more 
than  the  latter  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  his  people.  These  labours 
were  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  for 
his  usefulness  continued  to  increase 
both  in  the  town  and  county,  and 
during  his  ministry  more  than  300 
persons  were  added  to  the  Church 
imder  his  care. 

Twenty  years  of  joy  and  sorrow 
had  passed  away  in  Leicester,  when 
in  the  month  of  May,  1868,  he  lost 
his  beloved  wife  by  death.  This  was 
the  great  trial  of  his  life,  from  which 
his  spirits  never  recovered.  Two 
years  afterwards  the  good  people  of 
Leicester  were  startled  by  the  news 
of  his  almost  sudden  death.  On  the 
Sunday  morning  previous  he  preach- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  recent  mas- 
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sacre  in  Grreece,  from  the  words  "  I 
hare  fotind a  ransom," and  in  the  after- 
noon he  presided  at  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  but  he  was  unable  to  take  the 
evening  service.      On  the  Sunday 
following,  the  news  flew  through  the 
town  that  the  minister  of  Charles 
Street  was  dead,   and  many  hearts 
were  pierced  with  sorrow  that  day. 
The  blow  was  so  unexpected,  and  the 
loss  to  his  own  flock  so  great,  that 
expressions  of  regret  and  sjrmpathy 
were  manifested  on  every  hcmd.     He 
fell  in  the  prime  of  his  days  and  in 
the  midst  of  his  usefulness.     By  his 
urbanity  and  gentleness,  by  his  imi- 
form  prudence  and  readiness  to  do 
good,  by  the  kindness  of  his  heart 
and  the  liberality  of  his  sentiments, 
by  his  public  spirit  and  peaceable 
demeanour,  he  had  won  the  8;ood 
opinion  of  men  of  aU  denominations, 
who  received  the  tidings  of  his  death 
with  genuine  sorrow. 

His  friends  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  he  had  peace  and  hope  in  death. 
I  have  received  the  following  state- 
ment from  Mrs.  Dyson,  who  was 
with  him  in  the  closing  scene: — 
"  I  was  told  he  would  know  me,  as 
he  was  quite  conscious,  but  would 
not  be  able  to  speak ;  to  my  surprise 
he  put  out  both  his  hands  and  clasp- 
ed mine,  saying,  '  My  oldest  friend, 
my  constant  friend,  my  unknown 
friend,  may  the  love  of  God  rest 
upon  you,  and  it  icill — ^it  toill !  All 
is  well,  I  have  nothing  to  do,  it  is 
perfect  peace.  I  have  trusted,  and 
can  trust  my  children  to  the  care  of 
my  God,  and  their  mother's  God. 
He  will  provide.  Farewell,  dear 
friend,  mine  and  their  mother's 
friend !  *  I  said,  *  Jesus  is  very  pre- 
cious now.'  *  O  yes.  He  is  all  my 
hope;  all  is  peace,  and  love,  and 
light.  All  is  done.'  "—Thus  died 
Thomas  Lomas. 

On  the  Thursday  after  his  death 
the  funeral  took  place  at  the  Leices- 
ter Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  sorrowing  friends. 


Dr.  Haycroft  officiated  on  the  occa- 
sion.   A  service  was  previously  held 
in  Charles  Street  Chapel,  which  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  limits.     The 
Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell  delivered  a  manly 
and  a£fecting  address,  from  which  I 
take  the  following  extract : — "It  was 
only  last  Sabbath-day  week  that  our 
friend  was  in  that  pulpit,  and  preach- 
ed without  knowing  that  it  was  his 
last  discourse.    For  his  part  he  coidd 
not  realise  the  fact  that    the  Rev. 
Thomas  Lomas  was  dead.     But  he 
was,  and  they  were  mourning  over 
the  fact.      An  impressive   serenity 
surrounded  the  deceased ;  he  was,  as 
they  all  knew,  constantly  serene.    He 
(Mr.  M.)  saw  him  as  late  as  Friday 
last,  and  exchanged  a  few  words  with 
him ;  but  he  was  as  peaceful  as  the 
summer  evening — ^he  was  solemnly 
serene,  and  there  was  no  turbulent 
element  about   him.      Calmly    and 
quietly  he  resigned  himself  to  the 
Great  King,  having  no  apprehension, 
and  so  he  remained  and  fell  asleep  in 
Christ." 

Having  known  Mr.  Lomas  from 
his  youth,  and  loving  him  almost  as 
a  son,  I  can  bear  witness  to  his  great 
worth  and  solid  learning.  He  was  a 
man  of  excellent  parts.  His  mind 
was  well-balanced.  He  had  a  sound 
judgment  and  clear  understanding. 
Nor  was  he  destitute  of  imagination, 
as  his  writings  clearly  prove.  By 
hard  study  he  overcame  the  disad- 
vantages of  his  early  days,  and  be- 
came a  well-read  man.  On  almost 
any  subject  he  could  converse  with 
readiness  and  intelligence.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mursell,  "  he  was  a 
most  learned  man,  although  he  did 
not  boast  of  his  learning.  He  was 
nevertheless  well-read,  and  had  a 
profound  judgment  on  all  theological 
subjects.  He  was  very  intelligent, 
but  he  was  always  unobtrusive  and 
quiet,  and  wotdd  talk  at  times  in 
quietude  about  those  great  things 
which  concerned  the  fl^th.  As  to 
his  ministerial  teaching,  he  always 
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adhered  to  those  truths  which  were 
apostoHc  in  tibieir  origin  and  eternal 
in  their  final  issue." 

In  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
he  was  most  industrious  and  metho- 
dical.      His     manuscript    sermons, 
more  or  less  full,  number  3,000.     As 
a.  pastor^  he  won  the  hearts  of  his 
people.    The  bleating  of  a  lost  sheep, 
or  the  moans  of  a  wounded  lamb, 
touched  his  heart,  and  soon  brought 
him  to  the  spot.    None  sought  his 
help  or  advice  in  yain  ;    he  was  the 
servant  and  Mend  of  all.      Mr.  R. 
Harris,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
deacon  of  the   Church   in  Charles 
Street,  writes  in  these  words  : — ^"  I 
have  been  thinking  over  the  life  of 
our  departed  friend,  and  the   most 
striking  features  to  my  mind  were 
his  humility  and  uniform  kindness 
of  disposition — he  never  wearied  in 
trying  to  alleviate  sorrow.     I  believe 
his  advice  was-  sought  and  obtained 
by  very  many  in  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances.    A  more  kind  and  judi- 
cious friend  I  never  knew." 

I  cannot  withhold  the  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  T,  Hanson,  of  Burton- 
on-Trent,  who  was  baptised  by  Mr. 
Lomas  during  his  short  pastorate  at 
the  Nook:— "The  Church  there 
during  his  ministry  was  £Eivoured 
with  a  gracious  revival.  The  con- 
gregations quite  filled  the  spacious 


chapel,  and  many  were  added  to  the 
Lord.  I  often  think  of  those  happy 
days  with  delight — ^the  like  I  shall 
never  have  again  on  this  side  the 
Jordan.  They  were  indeed  to  hun- 
dreds of  us  as  the  days  of  heaven  on 
earth.  We  thought  of  him  and 
loved  him  more  than  a  man,  his 
very  walk  in  the  lanes  did  us  good, 
and  his  removal  from  the  Nook  was 
a  time  of  general  lamentation.  I 
sliall  never  forget  the  day  when  he 
preached  his  farewell  sermons.  It 
was  nearly  such  a  day  as  we  wit- 
nessed at  his  funeral." 

Mr.  Lomas  left  seven  orphans  with- 
out adequate  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation and  support,  but,  to  the  honour 
of  Leicester,  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  as  soon  as  the  facts  of  the  case 
became  known,  gentlemen  of  all  de- 
nominations,  including    the   mayor 
and  many  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
town,    spontaneously    offered    their 
contributions,  and  a  most  handsome 
sum  of  money  has  been  raised.     It 
was  a  noble  testimony  to  the  worth 
of  my  lamented  friend,  and  it  adds 
another  to  the  many  good  deeds  for 
which  the  people  of  Leicester  have 
been  distinguished.     "  Inasmuch  as 
ye   have   done  it  unto   one  of  the 
least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  imto  Me." 

T.    POTTENGEB. 


%\t  €\vxt\  at  %rAm\, 


AS  this  Church  is  ofben  referred  to 
in  the  Inspired  Scripture,  and 
moreover  attained,  undoubtedly,  to 
a  prominent  and  honourable  position 
among  the  Christian  societies,  both 
of  apostolic  and  later  times,  we  will 
endeavour  to  condense  into  a  small 
compass  the  information  which  has 


come  down  to  us  concerning  it.  The 
place  where  it  was  formed  first 
claims  our  attention.  There  are 
two  Antiochs  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament.  One  is  called  '^  Antioch 
in  Pisidia,"  and  was  a  part  of  Aaia 
Minor.  It  was  there  that  St.  Paul 
preached  the   sermon,  a  sketch  of 
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which  is  preserved  in  Acts  xiii.  16^ 
41.  There  also,  as  was  ofben  the 
case,  "the  unbelieving  Jews"  so 
violently  resisted  the  pious  efiPorts  of 
Paul  and  his  zealous  fellow-mis- 
sionaiy,  Silas,  that  they  were  con- 
strained, according  to  the  command 
of  Christ,  to  "  shake  'off  the  dust  of 
their  feet  against  them."  The  other 
Antioch,  and  a  far  more  famous  one, 
was  Antioch  of  Syria,  the  one  of 
which  we  are  now  to  speak.  There 
seems  to  be  no  mention  of  this 
famous  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures;  although  St. 
Jerome  tried  to  identify  it  with 
Biblah,  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
(chap,  xxxix.  ver.  5)  as  the  head- 
quarters of  JTebuchadnezzar  when  he 
besieged  Palestine,  about  500  years 
before  Christ.  Modern  critics  reject 
the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome,  but  the 
matter  is  worth  mentioning,  because 
this  Kiblah  has  been  discovered  in  our 
own  times,  and  its  situation  is  exactly 
that  which  a  military  commander 
would  choose  as  the  chief  place  of  his 
encampment.  Dr.  Robinson,  who 
visited  it  in  1852,  describes  it  as 
"  lying  on  the  banks  of  a  mountain 
stream  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  and 
fertile  plain,  yielding  the  most  abun- 
dant supplies  of  forage.  From  this 
point  the  roads  were  open  by 
Aleppo  to  the  Euphrates  and  by 
Palmjrra  to  Babylon.  ...  by  the 
end  of  Lebanon  and  the  coast,  to 
Palestine  and  Egypt."  The  city  of 
Antioch,  like  Jerusalem^  was  "  beau- 
tiful for  situation."  It  was  built  on 
the  banks  of  the  noble  river  Orontes, 
where  "the  chain  of  Lebanon,  run- 
ning northwards,  and  the  chain  of 
Taurus,  running  eastwards,  are 
brought  to  an  abrupt  meeting." 
The  locality  is  thus  vividly  de- 
scribed by  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
in  his  valuable  work  on  *'  Sinai  and 
Palestine :"  "  The  northern  river  (of 
Lebanon)  is  the  Orontes.  This  alone, 
of  the  four  rivers,  is  said  to  hare  the 
aspect,  not  of  a  mountain  stream, 


but  of  a  true  river.  "With  this  agrees 
the  account  of  the  abundant  waters  of 
its  source,  immediately  north  of  the 
rise  of  the  Leontes,which  seems  to  have 
entitled  it,  amongst  all  the  springs  of 
Svria,  to  the  emphatic  name  of  *  The 
apring,^  Worthily  of  its  origin  the 
river  rolls  on ;  and,  whether  in  the 
length  of  its  course,  or  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  or  the  rich  vegetation  of 
its  banks,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  to 
the  Boman  world,  the  Orontes  should 
have  appeared  as  the  representative 
of  Syria.  Politically,  too,  as  well  as 
by  its  natural  features,  it  presented 
the  chief  point  of  contact,  in  latter 
times,  between  this  corner  of  Asia 
and  the  West.  Here,  what  may  be 
called  the  turning-point  of  its  course, 
where  its  spacious  stream  is  diverted 
from  advancing  farther  northward 
by  the  chain  of  Amanus,  the  offshoot 
of  the  Taurus  'range,  rose  the  Greek 
city  of  Antioch.  Out  of  a  vast 
square  plain,  the  Orontes  issues  into 
a  broad  valley,  opening  seawards, 
but  closed  in  on  the  north  by 
Amanus,  on  the  south  by  the  rugged 
hills  of  the  Casian  range.  These  last, 
with  the  circuit  of  vast  hills  that 
crown  their  heights,  defended  the  city 
on  one  side,  as  the  Orontes  formed  a 
natural  moat  on  the  other  side  in  the 
level  valley.  All  the  cities  in  Pales- 
tine must  have  seemed  mere  villa^s 
or  garrison  towns  in  comparison 
with  the  size,  the  strength,  and  the 
beauty  of  this  new  capital.  .  .  .  From 
Antioch  the  river  pursues  its  westeriy 
course,  and  it  is  in  this,  its  last  stage, 
that  the  scenery  occurs,  which — by 
the  wooded  cliffs,  the  numerous  wind- 
ings, and  the  green  spaces  by  the 
riverside — has  suggested  the  likeness 
of  the  English  Wye.  Enormous 
waterwheels,  turned  by  the  ample 
stream;  gardens,  hedged  in,  not  by 
the  usual  fence  of  stiff,  prickly-pear, 
but  by  plane  and  oleander,  as  the 
river  passes  by  the  probable  site  of 
Daphne — these  are  some  of  the  fea- 
tures which  distinguish  the  scenery 
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of  the  Orontes  from  the  usual 
imagery  of  the  East."  So  pleasant  a 
spot  must  have  been  early  peopled, 
and,  as  men  became  familiar  with 
civilisation,  commerce,  and  national 
life,  it  could  not  but  have  appeared 
to  them  as  marked  out  by  nature  and 
providence  as  the  site  of  a  great  city. 
Nor  were  they  mistaken.  About 
300  years  before  Christ,  its  destiny 
was  accomplished  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  founded  Antioch 
there,  calHng  it  so  in  honour  of  his 
father,  Antiochus.  It  thus  became 
the  capital  of  the  Syrian  monarchs, 
and,  in  course  of  time,  one  of  the 
renowned  cities  of  the  world.  Seleu- 
cus had  a  passion  for  city-building. 
He  erected  "Antioch  in  Pisidia," 
already  referred  to,  and  Laodicea, 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  im- 
mortality in  the  epistles  to  "The 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia."  ''  He  is 
said  to  have  built,  in  all,  nine  Seleu- 
cias,  sixteen  Antiochs,  and  six  Lao- 
diceas.  This  love  of  commemorating 
the  members  of  his  family  was  con- 
spicuous in  his  works  by  the  Orontes. 
Besides  Seleucia  and  Antioch,  he 
built,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, a  Laodicea  in  honour  of  his 
mother,  and  an  Assamea  in  honour 
of  his  wife ;  but  by  far  the  most 
famous  of  these  four  cities  was  the 
Syrian  Antioch."  It  would  be  easy 
to  say  much  concerning  "  the  things 
which  do  renown  this  city ;"  but,  to 
prevent  prolixity,  we  prefer  quoting 
a  condensed  account  of  it  from  the 
valuable  pages  of  "Conybeare  and 
Howson's  LSe  of  St.  Paul "  :— 

"  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
describes  the  place  as  a  Tetrapolis, 
or  imion  of  four  cities.  The  first 
two  were  erected  by  Seleucus  Ni- 

cator  himself on  that  wide 

space  of  level  ground  where  a  few 
poor  habitations  stUl  remain  by  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes.  The  river 
has  gradually  changed  its  course  and 


appearance  as  the  city  has  decayed. 
Once  it  flowed  round  an  island,  wmch, 
like  the  island  in  the  Seine,  by  its 
thoroughfares  and  bridges,  and  its 
own  noble  buildings,  became  part 
of  a  magnificent  whole.  But,  in 
Paris,  the  Old  City  is  on  the  island ; 
in  Antioch  it  was  the  New  City, 
built  by  the  second  Seleucus  and 
the  third  Antiochus.  The  fourth 
and  last  part  of  the  Tetrapolis  was 
built  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  where 
Mount  Silpius  rises  abruptly  on  the 
south.  On  one  of  its  craggy  summits 
he  placed,  in  the  fervour  of  his  Ro- 
manising mania,  a  temple  dedicated 
to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  on  another 
a  strong  citadel,  which  dwindled 
to  the  Saracen  castle  of  the  First 

Crusade Turning  now 

to  the  period  of  the  Empire,  we  find 
that  Antioch  had  memorials  of  all 
the  great  Eomans  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned  as  yet  in  this  bio- 
graphy. When  Pompey  was  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  the  conqueror's 
name  was  perpetuated  in  this  eastern 
city  by  an  aqueduct  and  by  baths, 
and  by  a  basilica  called  Caesarium.  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrippa  built 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  empire,  and 
Herod  of  Judea  followed  the  ex- 
ample to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
Both  found  employment  for  their  mu- 
nificence at  Antioch.  A  gay  suburb 
rose  under  the  patronage  of  the  one, 
and  the  other  contributed  a  road 
and  a  portico.  The  reign  of  Tiberius 
was  less  remarkable  for  great  archi- 
tectural works ;  but  the  Syrians  by 
the  Orontes  had  to  thank  him  for 
many  improvements  and  restorations 
in  their  city.  Even  the  four  years 
of  his  successor  left  behind  them  the 
aqueduct  and  the  baths  of  Caligula. 
The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is 
easily  inferred  from  the  influences 
which  presided  over  the  city's  growth. 
Its  successive  enlargement  by  the 
Seleucids  proves  that  their  numbers 
rapidly  increased  from  the  first. 
The  population  swelled  still  further 
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when,  instead  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  G-reek  kings  of  Syria,  it  hecame 
the  residence  of  Boman  governors. 
The  mixed  multitude  received  new 
and  important  additions  in  the  officials 
who  were  connected  with  the  de- 
tails of  provincial  administrations. 
Luxurious  Romans  were  attracted  by 
its  beautiful  climate.  New  wants 
continually  multiplied  the  business 
of  its  commerce.  Its  gardens  and 
houses  extended  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river.  Many  are  the  allu- 
sions to  Antioch,  in  the  history 
of  those  times,  as  a  place  of  singuUur 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Here  and 
there  an  elevating  thought  is  asso- 
ciated with  its  name.  Poets  have 
spent  their  young  days  at  Antioch ; 
great  generals  have  died  there ;  em- 

Ssrors  have  visited  and  adorned  it. 
ut,  for  the  most  part,  its  popula- 
tion was  a  worthless  rabble  of  Greeks 
and  Orientals.  The  frivolous  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre  were  the  occu- 
pation of  their  life.  Their  passion 
for  races,  and  the  ridiculous  party- 
quarrels  connected  with  them,  were 
the  patterns  of  those  which  after- 
wards became  the  disgrace  of  By- 
zantium. The  Orientid  eUvient  of 
superstition  and  imposture  was  not 
less  active.  The  Chaldean  astro- 
logers found  their  most  credulous 
disciples  in  Antioch*  Juvenal  traces 
the  superstitions  of  heathen  Bome  to 
Antioch : — 

*  In  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes ;  * 
*  The  Orontes  flowed  forth  into  the  Tiber.' 

Chrysostom  complains  that  evenChris- 
tians,  in  his  day,  were  led  away  by 
this  passion  for  horoscopes.  Jew- 
ish impostors  like  Simon  Magus, 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  and  the  sons  of 
Sceva,  sufficiently  common  through- 
out the  East,  found  their  best  op- 
portunities here.  It  is  probable  that 
no  population  has  ever  been  more 
abandoned  than  those  of  Oriental 
Greek  cities  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire,  and  of  these  cities  Antiooh  was 


the  greatest  and  the  worst.  If  we 
wish  to  realise  the  appearance  and 
reality  of  the  complicated  heathenism 
of  the  first  Christian  century,  we 
must  endeavour  to  imagine  the  scene 
of  that  suburb :  the  famous  Daphne, 
with  its  fountains  and  groves  of  bay- 
trees,  its  bright  buildings,  its  crowds 
of  licentious  votaries,  its  statue  of 
Apollo— where,  under  the  climate  of 
Syria  and  the  wealthy  patronage  of 
Bome,  all  that  was  beautiful  in  na- 
ture and  in  art  had  created  a  sanc- 
tuary for  a  perpetual  festival  of  vice.'* 
It  was  in  this  vile  place — ^this 
seat  of  Satan — ^that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  wrought  some  of  its  greatest 
triumphs,  and  thus,  like  Hercules 
strangling  serpents  in  his  cradle, 
gave  proof  of  its  power,  even  in  its 
early  years,  to  extend  its  victories 
the  wide  world  over.  The^r*^  Gen- 
tile Christian  Church  was  formed  at 
Antioch;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
not  apostles,  but  certain  nameless  dis- 
ciples, were  honoured  to  begin  the 
great  work  there.  "  Now  they  that 
were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  per- 
secution that  arose  about  Stephen 
travelled  as  far  as  Fhenice,  and 
Cyprus,  and  Antioch  ....  preach- 
ing the  Lord  Jesus  "  (Acts  xi.  19 — 
21 ).  How  true  the  proverb,  "  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  Church!"  "The  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  them,  and  a  great 
number  believed,  and  turned  unto 
the  Lord."  When  the  tidings  of 
these  pleasant  facts  reached  the 
Christians  at  Jerusalem,  th^  *'  sent 
forth  Barnabas  to  Antioch,  to  en- 
couraee,  instruct,  and  guide  the  new 
disciples.  We  know  what  he  saw, 
felt,  and  did  there:  *^Who,  when 
he  came,  and  had  seen  the  grace  of 
God,  was  glad,  and  exhorted  them 
all|  that  with  purpose  of  heart  they 

would  cleave  unto  the  Lord 

and  much  people  was  added  to  the 
Lord."  Barnabas  soon  needed  help, 
amidst  the  labours  and  responsibilitiea 
of  this   important   and  increastng 

47 
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Sphere  of  labour ;  and,  under  Divine 
direction,  he  'departed  to  Tarsus^ 
for  to  seek  Sanl.'* 

Barnabas  and  Sanl  were  probably 
known  to  each  other  before  their 
oonrersion  to  Christ.  Cyprus,  the 
birthplace  of  Barnabas,  was  not  far 
from  Tarsus,  the  birthplace  of  Sanl ; 
perhaps  thej  were  educated  together 
at  Tarsus ;  and  having  been  college 
companions,  and  having  studied 
Homer  and  Euclid  together,  thej 
were  privileged  to  be  fellow-laboarers 
in  the  great  work  of  converting  the 
world  to  Christ.  Barnabas  found 
Saul  at  Tarsus :  '*  And  when  he  had 
found  him,  he  brought  him  unto 
Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that 
a  whole  year  they  assembled  them- 
selves with  the  church,  and  taught 
much  people." 

Thus  was  the  Church  at  Antioch 
favoured  with  some  of  the  earliest 
evangelical  labours  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  while  for  "  a  whole  year"  his 
holy  life  shone  like  a  light  in  a  dark 
place. 

This  Church  had  reason  to  be 
Yerj  grateful  for  the  good  and  gifted 
miDtsterB  whom  the  Lord  had  sent 
among  them.  *'  Now  there  were  in 
the  church  that  was  at  Antioch 
certain  prophets  and  teachers;  as 
Barnabas,  and  Simeon  that  was 
caDed  Niger,  and  Lucius  of  Cyrene, 
azid  Maaaen,  which  had  been  brought 
up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,  and 
Saul."  (Acts  xiii.  1).  The  first 
and  hut  of  these  we  know  well ;  of 
the  others  we  only  know  the  names. 
;<  Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,"  that 
is  '^  Simeon  the  Negro,"  was  probably 
an  African  proselyte,  and  thos  eariy 
was  given  an  eanust  of  the  time 
when  ^^  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  fwth 
her  hands  uato  God."  ^Lucius  of 
Gyrene"  is  probably  the  disciple 
mentioned  in  Bomans  xvi.  21,  ai  a 
"kinsman"  of  St  Paul.  In  aU 
probability,  therefore,  he  is  not  the 
same  as  Luke  the  evangelist,  "the 
beloved  phyneian ; "  though  it  is  re* 


markable  that,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, ^  the  second-best  medical  men 
in  the  world  were  those  of  Cyrene." 
«Manaen,  which  had  been  brought 
up  with  Herod  the  tetrarch,"  is 
mentioned  only  in  this  verse:  and 
his  name  is  the  same  as  Menahem, 
a  king  of  Israel,  mentioned  in  2 
Elings  XV.  14.  He  was  **  the  foster- 
brother"  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  in 
his  youthful  days  must  often  have 
looked  with  envy  upon  the  worldly 
prospects  of  his  princely  playmate ; 
but  he  was  wiser,  now  that  Herod 
was  an  exile  in  Gaul,  and  he  an 
honoured  minister  of  '*  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God."  This  remazkable 
passage  (Acts  xiii.  1,  2)  tells  ns  that 
the  Christians  at  Antioch  were 
favoured  to  attend  the  ordination 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  first  c^  his  mis- 
sionary journeys;  and  it  was  from 
the  same  place  that  the  apostle  set 
out  on  the  other  two  evangelical 
expeditions  which  are  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  If  it  was 
properly  considered  an  'honoor  for 
the  Church  at  Bedford  to  set  apart 
John  Banyan  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  for  the  brethren  at 
Leicester  to  send  Dr.  Carey  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  India,  what  a  privilege  the 
Christians  at  Antioch  enjoyed  in 
three  times  sending  forth  the  great 
Apostle  Panl  to  convert  the  nations 
to  Christ!  Probably  their  fame 
reaches  its  climax  in  the  fact  that 
'*  the  disciples  were  called  Christians 
first  at  Antioch."  Like  such  names  as 
"  Puritan"  and  "Methodist,''the  word 
was  probably  first  applied  in  modcecy 
and  scorn  to  the  disciples  at  Antioch; 
bat  it  is  now  among  the  very  fore- 
moat  for  fame  in  the  spiritual  vo- 
cabulary of  the  world ;  and  though 
the  disciples  of  Antioch  have 
dwindled  down  to  a  mere  handful 
of  people,  the  honoured  name  of 
^^Christiaa"  is  the  glory  of  the 
foreiaoft  of  nations,  and  their  watch* 
word  in  the  g^eat  conflicts  for  the  so- 
pivmacy  of  "  Qod  and  of  Hie  Christ.'* 
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VI.— THE  WAERlOK—CorUinued  /rani  page  584, 


OF  the  various  kinds  of  wea- 
pons employed  in  attack, 
the    sword,  both  in  regard 
to  antiquity  and  universality,  has 
the  pre-eminence.    On  the  sculp- 
tures of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian 
warriors  wear  it  on  the  left  side, 
suspended  from  the  waist;  and 
the  weapon  is  straight  and  short, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  its  size  the 
dimensions   of  a  dagger.      The 
pommel  and  scabbard  are  richly 
decorated — usually  with  animal 
forms ;  and  there  is  no  guard  for 
the  hand,  nor  is  the  hilt  separated 
from  the  blade  by  a  crosspiece. 
On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we 
find  the  same  dagger-like  sword- 
Homer,  who  is  to  ancient  Greek 
life  what  the  pictured  stories  of 
the  Tigris  and   the  Nile  are  to 
Assyria  and  Egypt,  has  given  us 
in  the  Hiad    a    very    complete 
description  of  the  armoury  of  the 
Grecian  heroes.    They,  it  would 
seem,  only  resorted  to  the  sword 
when  the  javelin  was  lost.    The 
proximity  of  the  combatants  to 
each  other  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  in  the  wars  of  anti- 
qiiity: 

''  Then  Feneleus  and  Lycon,  hand  to 
hand, 
Engaged  in  combat;  both  had  missed 

their  aim. 
And  bootless  hurled  their  weapons : 
then  with  swords 


They  met.     Pirst   Lycon   on   the 

crested  hehn 
Dealt  a  fierce  blow,  but  in  his  hand 

the  blade 
Up  to  the  hilt  was  shivered ;  then 

the  sword 
Of  Feneleus     , • 

deeply  in  his  throat 

the  blade 
Was  plunged."  • 

The  sword  of  Agamemnon  is 
thus  described : — 

"  Then  o'er  his  shoulder  threw  his 
sword ;  bright  flashed 

The  golden  studs;  the  silver  scab- 
bard shone, 

With  golden  boldrick  fitted."  t 

The  exact  shape  of  the  Boman 
sword,  earlier  than  the  days  of 
Scipio  (b.  c.  150),  is  not  known ; 
but  in  his  time  he  describes  it  as 
identical  with  the  well-known 
Spanish  weapon.  Brass  or  bronze 
was  the  metal  of  which  the  arms 
of  all  the  Eastern  nations  were 
made ;  iron  did  not  supplant  it  till 
the  fifth  century  b.c.} 

'' .^QrataBque  micant  peltse,  mioat 
s&reuB  ensis." — jEn.  viL  743. 

The  use  of  Goliath's  sword  by 


*  Biad,  vi.  385. 

t  Hiad,  xi  29,  (Lord  Derby's  trans- 
lation). 

X  M.  P.  Lacombe. 
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David  (1  Sanii  xvii.  51  &  xxi.  9) 
indicates  the  smallness  of  the 
weapon  in  comparison  with  the 
dimensions  of  its  original  owner. 
The  sword  is  in  Scripture  said  to 
be  carried  in  a  sheath  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  51),  slung  on  a  girdle  resting 
on  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3).  "  Gird- 
ing on  the  sword  "  is  preparing  to 
make  war. '  The  two-edged  sword 
is  repeately  named  (Eev.  i.  16, 
ii.  12  ;  Heb.  iv.  12).  The  Word 
of  God  is  thus  described  because 
of  its  acute  and  penetrating 
power ;  it  cuts  every  way.  Aris- 
tophanes says  of  Peleus : 

''  His  powerful  speech 
Pierced  the  hearer's  soul,  and  left  be- 
hind, 
Deep  in   his   bosom,  its  keen  point 
infixt." 

Next  in  importance  to  the  sword, 
tlie  spear  takes  its  place  amongst 
offensive  weapons.  It  was  some- 
times large  and  heavy,  as  in  the 
case  of  Goliath  and  other  giants ; 
as  found  in  general  use,  it  gradu- 
ated down  to  the  size  of  a  mere 
dart.  The  spearheads  used  by  the 
Egyptians  varied  greatly  in  their 
form.  The  Eoman  pilum — ^the 
spear  which,  according  to  Mon- 
tesquieu, subdued  the  world — 
was  not  only  used  as  a  missile, 
and  in  charging  the  foe,  but  to 
ward  off  the  blows  of  the  Gallic 
swords.  Polybius  says  that  it 
notched  the  hostile  blades  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were 
changed  into  mere  strigiles  (skin- 
scrapers),  such  as  were  used  in 
the  baths.  The  pike  was  the 
most  formidable  arm  in  early 
mediaeval  jSghting.  The  Swiss 
and  Germans  were  preeminently 
skiKul  in  handling  it;  and  for 
this  reason,  the  foot-soldiers  of 


those  nations  were  long  esteem- 
ed the  best  in  Europe.  The 
French  infantry  never  took  kindly 
to  the  pike,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  deficiency  in 
strength  and  stature.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  dispensed  with  its  use, 
and  gave  to  his  infantry  the  com- 
mand— "Fire  at  fifteen  paces." 

Both  for  the  purposes  of  the 
battle  and  the  chase,  the  how  is 
found  to  have  been  universally 
employed  by  the  ancients.  Ish- 
mael  was  famous  for  his  archery, 
(Gen.  xxi.  20).  Esau  takes  the 
wild  animals  with  his  arrows, 
while  his  less  athletic  brother 
dresses  the  tame  kids  of  the 
homestead  (Gen.  xxvii.  9).  It 
was  not  beneath  the  care  of  Jona- 
than, though  a  king  s  son,  to  be 
held  in  estimation  for  his  exploits 
with  the  bow  (2  Sam.  i.  22) ;  and 
on  the  slopes  of  Gilboa,  he,  his 
father,  and  his  brethren  became 
victims  to  the  Philistine  archers. 
The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  extraordinary 
skill  of  its  marksmen,  who  could 
sUng  and  discharge  arrows  from 
the  bow  either  with  the  right  hand 
or  the  left  (1  Chron.  xii.  2) ;  but 
Eeuben,  Gad,  Manasseh,  and  Eph- 
raim  also  had  their  bowmen 
(1  Chron.  v.  18).  To  some  specific 
act  of  cowardice,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  facts  connected  with  their 
desertion  from  the  standard  of  the 
Lion-tribe,  there  is  a  memorable 
reference  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9 : — "  The 
children  of  Ephraim,  being  armed, 
and  carrying  bows,  turned  back 
in  the  day  of  battle."  The  metal 
bow,  called  in  our  version  "  the 
bow  of  steel,"  but  which  was 
actually  made  of  copper  or  bronze, 
is  spoken  of  on  account  of  its 
great  strength.    The  early  use  of 
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poisouei  arrows  we  gather  from 
Job  vi.  4 — "The  arrows  of  the 
Almighty  are  within  me,  the 
poison  whereof  drinketh  up  my 
spirit;"  and  the  words  of  Ps. 
cxx.  4,  "Sharp  arrows  of  the 
mighty,  with  coals  of  juniper," 
have  been  taken  to  refer  to  the 
practice  of  attaching  combustibles 
to  the  arrowhead.  "The  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked  "  (Eph.  vi.  16). 
The  Greek  and  Soman  poets  make 
frequent  allusions  to  the  poisoned 
arrow,  but  in  the  realm  of  poetry 
there  is  no  rendering  of  the  text 
refeiTed  to  (Job  vi.  4),  so  pathetic 
as  that  in  which  Cowper  describes 
his  wounds,  received  from  the 
arrows  of  the  Lord  : 

*'  I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since.    With  many  an  airow 

deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when 

I  withdrew, 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant 

shades. 
There  I  was  found  by  one,  who  had 

himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.    In  his 

side  he  bore, 
And  on  his  haiids  and  feet,  the  cruel 


!>• 


scars. 

The  Egyptian  bow  was  about 
five  feet  in  length,  and  the  an*ows 
varied  from  twenty-two  to  thirty- 
four  inches.  As  with  the  old  Eng- 
lish archers,  the  custom  in  war 
was  to  draw  to  the  ear,  and  let 
the  shaft  fly  in  the  line  of  the 
eye.  The  bowstring  was  so  strong 
that  it  was  frequently  used  to 
ensnare  a  captivcf  Cre^y,  Poi- 
tiers, and  Agincourt  were  won  by 
the  archers.     In  the  reign  of  Ed- 

•  The  Tasky  book  iiL 

t  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt,  vol. 
ii.  p.  351. 


ward  IV.  it  was  enacted  that  every 
Englishman,  whatever  his  station 
(the  clergy  and  judges  only  ex- 
cepted), should  own  a  bow  his  own 
height,  and  keep  it  ready  for  use, 
and  provide  for  his  sons'  prac- 
tising the  art  from  the  age  of 
seven.    Latimer,  in  one    of  his 
homely  sermons,  says  :  "  In  my 
time  my  poor  father  was  as  de- 
lighted to  teach  me  to  shoot  as  to 
learn  any  other  thing ;  and  so  I 
think  other  men  did  their  chil- 
dren.  He  taught  me  how  to  draw, 
how  to  lay  my  body  and  my  bow, 
and  not  to  draw  with  strength  of 
arm,  as  other  nations  do,  but  with 
strength  of  body.     I  had  my  bow 
bought  me,  according  to  my  age 
and  strength;  as  I  increased  in 
them,    so  my  bows  were  made 
bigger  and  bigger,  for  men  shall 
never  shoot  well  except  they  be 
brought  up  to  it.     It  is  a  goodly 
art,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exer- 
cise, and  much    commended   as 
physic."    The  range  of  the  heavy 
old  English  shaft  is  said  to  have 
been  as  much  as  two  hundred 
and  forty  yards.    Drayton  writes 
that  an  English  archer  at  Agin- 
court, 

"  Shooting  at  a  French  twelve  S3ore 
away, 
Quite  through  the  body  stuck  him 
to  a  tree." 

Shakspeare  says  : "  A  good  archer 
would  clap  in  the  clout  at  twelve 
score,  and  carry  a  fore  hand-shaft 
a  foi^n  and  a  fourteen-and-a- 
lialf."J  The  crossbow  was  inter- 
dicted by  the  Second  Council  of 
Lateran,  in  the  year  1139,  as  too 
mtirderous  a  weapon  to  be  em- 
ployed by  Christians,  yet  at  Creqy 

X  Henry  IV.y  Act  iii.  Scene  2. 
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the  French  army  had  6,000  Genoese 
crossbowmen.  This  age  of  Ann- 
strongs  and  mitrailleuses  has  far 
surpassed  the  punctilios  of  Pope 
Innocent  II.  and  his  bishops. 

The  slincf  is  first  mentioned  in 
Judges  XX.  16,  where  it  is  said  of 
seven   hundred  Benjamites,  that 
with  the  left  hand  "every  one 
could  sling  stones  at  a  hair,  and  not 
miss."     Originally  the  shepherd's 
weapon,  as  we  find  from  the  his- 
tory of  David,  it  became  in  later 
years  a  recognised  force  in   the 
army  (2  Kings  iii.  25).  Some  of  the 
Greek  writers  affect  contempt  for 
this  weapon ;  but  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, when  exposed  to  the  Persian 
missiles,  were  glad  to  adopt  it, 
and  found  the  advantage  of  the 
Ehodian  bullets,  in  their  superi- 
ority of  range  over  the  stones  of 
the  enemy.     It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Greek  slingers  were  fa- 
miliar with  one    of   the   strong 
points  of  modern  artillery — the 
greater    speed    and    accuracy  of 
conical  over  spherical  shot.  Surely 
insult  was  never  more  effectively 
added  to  injury  than  when  these 
witty  rogues,  giving  every  bullet 
its    billet,    inscribed   them  with 
such  messages  as  AEUAI — "  Take 
that."    In  the  Thracian  war  Philip 
of   Macedon  lost  his  right   eye 
from    such  a  missile.    Aster  of 
Amphipolis  offered  his  services  to 
the   king,   saying  that  he   could 
bring  down  birds  in  their  most 
rapid  flight.    "  When  I  make  war 
upon  starlings,"  said  the  monarch, 
"  I  will  take  you  into  my  service." 
This  was  a  costly  repartee,  for  from 
the  walls  of  Methone  the  unerring 
marksman  let  fly  a  dart,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  To  Philip's  right 
eye."     The  missile  was  sent  back 
with  the  reply,  "  If  Philip  takes 


the  city,  he  will  hang  up  Aster." 
The  king  lost  his  eye,  the  archer 
his  head ;  but  Philip  never  liked 
to  hear  the  word  "Cyclops"  or 
"eye."  Latimer's  opinion,  that 
men  never  shoot  well  unless  they 
are  brought  up  to  it,  \vas  held  in 
the  Balearic  Isles,  where  no  child 
was  allowed  to  eat  his  breakfast 
'.mtil  he  had  first  brought  it  to 
the  ground  with  his  sling. 

In  our  review  of  the  defensive 
weapons  mentioned  in.  Scripture,, 
we  assign  the  first  place  to  tfu  htU 
met,  on  account  of  the  prominence 
of  its  appearance,  the  important 
service  it  rendered,  and  the  spiri- 
tual instruction  derived  from  it. 
The  first  mention  of  this  piece  of 
armour  is  found  in  1  Samuel 
xviL  5.  This  chapter  contains 
a  more  complete  inventory  of 
military  furniture  than  any  other 
in  the  Sacred  Volume,  Beyond 
the  statement  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  14), 
that  Uzziah  furnished  all  his 
host  with  helmets,  we  have  no 
actual  representation  of  a  Hebrew 
warrior  wearing  this  protection  to 
the  head.  The  Assyrians  and 
Egyptians  wore  them  with  an 
abundance  of  decoiution.  Ho- 
mer's heroes  are  also  great  in  the 
helmet :  "  Hector  of  the  gleaming 
helm"  (Iliad,  Yi.  137).  Agamen- 
mon  and  Menelaus  "  were  fearful 
with  the  horsehair  plume  that 
nodded  o'er  the  brow  "  (//.  xi.  42, 
iii.  390);  while  Diomedes  and 
Ulysses  have 

**  a  leathern  headpiece  placed 
Without  or  peak,  or  plume,  a  simple 

casque, 
Such  as  is  worn  by  youths  to  guard 

their  head,"* 


♦  Hiad,  X.  287  (Lord  Derby). 
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In  the  memorable  description  of 
"  the  whol^  armour  of  God  "  (Eph. 
vi.  17),  the  apostle  says,  "Take 
the  helmet  of  salvation  ;'*  in  1 
Thess.  V.  8  :  "  And  for  an  helmet, 
the  hope  of  salvation/'  Both  of 
these  passages  are  derived  from 
Isaiah  lix.  17,  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain of  Salvation  is  dad  with  His 
panoply :  "  A  helmet  of  salvation 
upon  His  head."  All  eyes  of  the 
serried  hosts  were  wont  to  fasten 
on  the  nodding  plumes  of  the  Dicx 
ImpercUor,  the  leader  of  the  fight. 
The  army  of  Christ  aU  recognise 
Him  as  the  Saviour,  and  the  hope 
of  salvation  exalts  their  heads  in 
the  fiercest  conflicts  of  earth. 

The  literature  of  the  shield,  fully 
discussed,  would  fill  a  volume. 
Two  kinds  are  clearly  distin- 
guished in  the  Bible — ^the  tzin- 
7tah,  or  large  shield,  which  covered 
the  whole  body  of  the  warrior 
(Ps.  V.  12) :  "  For  Thou,  Lord,  wilt 
bless  the  righteous;  with  favour 
wilt  Thou  compass  him  as  with  a 
shield  " — ^that  is,  he  shall  be  com- 
pletely protected  from  head  to 
foot  by  the  Divine  iavour.  The 
mdgew,  or  buckler,  was  the  small 
shield  used  for  close  conflict.  The 
materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed varied  with  different  coun- 
tries, and  their  artistic  excellence 
became  at  length  proud  achieve- 
ments of  skill  and  tokens  of 
wealth.  All  nations  have  borne 
the  shield  on  the  left  arm.  This 
simple  fact  throws  light  on  one  of 
the  most  penetrating  of  the  pro- 
verbs of  Solomon :  "  A  wise  man's 
heart  is  at  his  right  hand  ;  but  a 
foors  at  his  left."  The  wise  look 
always  at  their  weakest  side ;  the 
foolish  trust  in  their  defences, 
and  rejoice  in  their  strength.  The 
Greeks,  like  the  Hebrews,  had  two 


words  for  the  shield.  It  is  of  the 
Svpeos,  the  large  doorlike  shield, 
the  apostle  speaks  (Eph.  vi.  16) : 
"  Above  all,  taking  the  shield  of 
faith" — that  is,  covering  all  be- 
side. The  armoury  of  David, 
where  there  hung  "a  thousand 
bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty 
men,"  had  no  defence  like  this ;  and 
he  who  knows  its  worth  will  say, 
of  all  expedients  in  the  world,  as 
David  did  of  Saul's  armour :  "  I 
cannot  go  with  these,  for  I  have 
not  proved  them." 

The  breastplate,  or  cuirass,  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  heart,  gradually  altered  its 
dimensions,  until  it  became  a  coat 
of  maiL  It  would  weary  our 
readers  to  enter  on  the  description 
of  all  the  varieties  of  chain  and 
plate  coat-armour,  with  the  minute 
precautions  of  epauliercs,  brassarts, 
covdieres,  &c.,  whose  nomencla- 
ture— always  French — points  to 
the  protracted  wars  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries,  when  as 
much  eflbrt  was  made  to  enclose 
men  in  metal,  as  naval  architects 
now  expend  on  the  construction 
of  invulnerable  ships.  We  gladly 
turn  from  the  carnal  weapons  to 
those  which  are  spiritual :  "  The 
breastplate  of  righteousness " 
(Eph.  vi.  14) ;  "  The  breastplate  of 
faith  and  love "  (1  Thess,  v.  8). 
There  is  no  confusion  in  the  ap- 
plication of  these  graces  to  diffe- 
rent purposes;  for,  although  the 
material  helmet  can  never  be  a 
shield,  nor  the  coat  of  mail  serve 
for  a  spear,  it  is  not  so  with  spiri- 
tual things,  which  have  a  capa- 
city of  interchange  and  a  diversity 
of  use  unknown  in  the  limited 
regions  of  the  seen  and  temporal. 
Always  on  his  heart  the  grace- 
clad  soldier  of  the  Cross  wiU.  wear 
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the  Bighteoosness  of  Christ — 
always  he  will  feel  that  the  war 
he  wages  is  just  and  holy— often 
he  will  rejoice  that  faith  and  love 
guard  the  vital  warmth  and  nerve 
him  for  the  fray.  The  girdle  and 
the  shoes  complete  the  harness  of 
Paul's  warrior:  the  former  is 
truth,  which  binds  up  all,  and 
bi-aces  the  frame  for  service ;  the 
feet  clad  with  the  sandals  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peace  are  ready  for  all 
roads  and  all  weathers. 

WHX&EFOEE  TAKB  UKTO  TOU  THE 
WHOLE  A&IC^TJB  OF  QOD,  THAT  YB 
MAT  BE  ABLE  TO  WITHSTAKD  IN 
THE  EVIL  DAT  ;  AND  HAYING  BONE 
ALL,  TO  STAND. 

"For  the  devil  will  be  sure  to  hit 
the  least  part  that  he  finds  unarmed : 
if  it  be  the  eye,  he  will  dart  in  at  that 
casement,  by  the  presentation  of  one 
lewd  object  or  another ;  if  it  be  the  ear. 


he  will  force  that  door  open  by  bad 
counsel ;  if  the  tongue,  uiat  shall  be 
made  a  world  of  mischief."* 

'*  When  the  soul  is  surrounded  with 
enemies  on  all  hands,  so  that  there  is 
no  way  of  escape,  Faith  flies  above 
them,  and  carries  up  the  soul  to  take 
refuge  in  Christ,  wnere  it  is  safe ;  it 
sets  a  soul  in  Christ,  and  there  it  Iqoks 
down  on  all  temptations,  as  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rock,  breaking  them- 
selves into  foam.  When  the  floods  of 
temptation  rise  and  gather,  so  great 
and  many  that  the  soul  is  even  ready 
to  be  swallowed  up,  then  by  Faith  it 
says,  'Lord  Jesus,  Thou  art  my 
B^ength ;  I  look  to  Thee  for  deUver- 
ance ;  now  appear  for  my  help.'  And 
tixus  it  overcomes  the  guilt  of  sin; 
that  is  answered  by  His  blood,  and  the 
power  of  sin  is  conquered  hj  His 
Spirit;  and  afflictions  that  arise  are 
nothing  to  these.  His  love  and  gra- 
cious presence  make  them  sweet  and 

easy.'^t 


•  Spencer. 


t  Leighton. 


Christ's  #hdntts  of  glertg  %t\tt\t)i. 

BT  BABOO  BHAGYABHOB   HTTLLIK^ 

Inspector  of  Mission  Vernacular  Schools^  JessorCy  Bengal.* 

"  As  a  hen  gathweth  her  chickens  beneath  her  wings,  in  like  manner 
How  often  have  I  also  wished  to  gather  your  children,  but  ye  were  not 
willing ! "  Luke  xiii.  34  (Bengali  Version). 


thirsty  do  not  advance  towards  her ; 
what  a  sorrowful  thought !  Those 
whose  disobedience  and  unwillingpiess 


"  VE  were  not  willing,  but  I  was 
X     willing  " — this  is  a  very  fear- 
ful word.    Gunga  flows  on,  but  the 

^  *  It  has  frequently  struck  me  of  late,  that  could  I  find  time  to  translate  one  of  the 
discourses  of  this  native  brother,  and  have  it  published  in  England,  it  would  give  tiie 
friends  of  our  Mission  there  a  better  notion  of  the  hold  which  Christianity  has  taken 
upon  some  of  oar  brethren  in  India  than  the  fullest  reports  we  could  write.  The 
present  is  a  very  ordinaxj  specimen  of  Bha^adhor's  discourses.  His  duties  are  very 
heavy.  He  has  to  visit  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  oar  mission-schools  every  week,  and  give 
instrjction  in  each ;  and,  besides,  to  gather  the  teachers  together  for  iustruetion 
privately.  Still  he  preaches  on  an  average  twice  every  three  weeks,  and  writes  out  his 
sermons  in  Bengali  (m  eaiefuo).  It  has  been  peculiarly  pleasing  to  watch  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  mind. — B.  J.  £.,  Jessore. 
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were  the  cause  of  this  expression — 
the  Jews — Jesus  addresses  weeping, 
and  very  sorrowfully  in  this  wail^ 
under  the  name  of  Jerusalem.  What 
might  be  His  reason  for  this  ?  To- 
wards those  people  Our  Lord  had  a 
particular  intention.  As  a  normal 
school  is  established  with  a  view  to 
preparing  teachers,  and  to  multiply- 
ing schools  and  learning  in  the  land, 
so  Our  Lord's  intention  was  that, 
having  well-established  the  Jews  in 
His  religion,  He  should  through  them 
teach  it  to  all  tribes  and  conditions 
of  men.  With  this  view  He  bore 
much,  and  was  patient  with  them, 
and  did  much  for  them.  His  par- 
ticular hope  was  towards  them,  and 
He  helped  them  in  particular.  Hence 
He  sorrowed  exceedingly.  The  pupil 
for  whom  we  have  laboured  but  a 
day  or  two  is  but  in  small  degree 
a  source  of  sorrow  to  us  if  he  sud- 
denly leave  the  school  and  become 
wicked*  But  over  the  defection  of 
those  for  whom  we  have  laboured 
much,  we  grieve  exceedingly.  Or 
when  upon  a  sick  man  we  have 
spent  much  medicine  and  thought, 
without  being  able  to  remove  his 
sickness,  we  grieve  much.  Think  for 
a  moment — if  a  minister  come  once 
in  a  way  to  some  place,  and  give  a 
^ood  sermon,  as  Mr.  Greaves  or  Mr. 
Yaughan  .has  occasionally  done  in 
the  Church  of  England  in  Jessore, 
and  afterwards,  at  Calcutta,  he  hears 
that  the  Europeans  of  Jessore  have 
become  very  wicked,  he  does  not 
grieve  yery  much  over  that,  for  he 
has  never  exerted  himself  much  for 
the  Europeans  here.  But  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  have  left  father, 
mother,  brother,  friend,  and,  coming 
to  this  country,  have  long  been  in 
charge  of  a  church,  and,  for  the 
Christians  of  this  country,  have 
written  books,  and  preached  and 
taught,  without  seeing  aught  of 
spiritual  life  or  thought  in  the 
people — do  not  such  labourers  ex- 
claim, with  sadness  :  "  Alas  I  those  for 


whom  I  forsook  father,  mother,  and 
all  my  dear  ones,  and  for  the  love  of 
whom,  despising  the  dangers  of  the 
boundless  ocean,  I  came  to  this  far-off 
land — whom  Satan  would  have  carried 
captive  to  destruction,  but  whom  I 
sought  to  lead  to  heaven — even  them 
has  Satan  wrested  from  my  hand. 
Alas!  why  did  I  come  to  this  country? 
Had  I  remained  in  my  own  land, 
and  taught  the  people  there  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  should  not  I  have 
been  able  to  prepare  many  more  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?*'  Many  such 
sorrowful  reflections  must  arise  in 
their  minds.  They  say,  like  Isaiah, 
"  Who  hath  believed  our  report  ? " 
Thus,  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  vain  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
are  bowed  down  with  sorrow.  I  say 
all  this  to  show  that  by  so  much  as 
we  labour  for  any  object  fruitlessly^ 
by  so  much  do  we  grieve  over  it. 

It  was  so  also  with  Our  Lord. 
What  had  He  not  done  for  the  Jews  ? 
When  He  saw  all  the  world  veiled  in 
sin,  then,  for  the  welfare  of  all,  He 
chose  one  man.  It  was  His  desim 
that  his  descendants  should  be  the 
teachers  and  the  examples  of  all 
mankind,  and  should  make  them 
vessels  of  salvation.  Did  He  And  at 
that  time  any  holy  men  for  this 
great  work — such  as  Paul,  or  Peter, 
or  others  ?  Not  so ;  but  Abraham, 
a  gross  idolater  and  a  child  of  idola- 
ters, even  him  He  chose.  Was  he  a 
devoted  worshipper  of  God?  We 
hear  nothing  of  any  holiness  of  his 
at  that  time.  Of  him,  when  called, 
we  have  no  such  record  as  we  have 
from  the  lips  of  God  regarding  Noah: 
**  Thee  only  have  I  found  at  this 
time  holy  and  righteous."  Did,  then, 
God  love  him  because  he  was  an 
idolater?  Far  from  it.  Abraham 
was  indeed  devoid  of  all  recom- 
mendation to  God's  special  favour; 
but  He  had,  by  His  Spirit,  purified 
him,  and  made  him  holy  and  devoted 
to  God,  so  that  at  the  last  he  was 
ready,  at  God's  command,  to  offer  up 
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even  his  only  son !     Abraham  had 
eventually  many  sons,    but  of  them 
all  only  Isaac  was  chosen.    Isaac  had 
two    sons,    and    the    younger  was 
chosen.     He,  anon,  had  twelve  sons, 
who  in  time  were  counted  as  Israel. 
They  did  not  like  the  name  Jew  ;  for 
Israel  means  "  A  vieter  with  God" 
whilst  Jew  was  a  term  of  reproach, 
applied  to  them  in  anger  by  their 
enemies.     Be  that  as   it  may,  the 
descendants  of  these  twelve  sojourned, 
by  the  command  of  Ood,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  course  of  time  they  multiplied 
exceedingly.  But  even  then  they  had 
not  honour  nor  glory ;  they  laboured 
like  slaves  without  pay,  and  not  a 
day    passed    without     their     being 
beaten   or   maltreated.    How  great 
their  shame — an  Ethiopian  was  their 
xnaBter,  and  flogged  them !     Having 
fiftUen  into  this  condition,  they  called 
upon  God,  and  He  wonderfully  de- 
livered them.     Upon  all  the  land  He 
l»ought  up  frogs,  mosquitoes,  lice, 
hail,  and  darkness.     But  in  Goshen 
there  v/ere  none  of  these.     Wherever 
you  go  in  the  Egyptians'  land,  there 
are  the  heaps  of  rotting  frogs,  and 
from  the  stench,  sickness  of  many 
kinds  are  produced;  but  turn  into 
Goshen,  and  not  one  of  these  portents 
will  you  find  there.     In  all  Egypt 
the  people  are  enveloped   in  thick 
darkness;  no  one  can  see  another's 
fiice — all  are  in  danger.    But  go  into 
Goshen,  where  God's  people  dwell, 
and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  dark- 
ness to  be  found !     Everything  is 
clearly  seen,  and  there  the  people  are 
in  no  perplexity.  At  last  He  brought 
out  that  race  in  a  manner  such  as  no 
eye  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of — ^in  a 
way   that    had     never     even    been 
imagined  in  the  most  fabulous  story. 
He  divided  the  Red  Sea,  and  mar- 
vellously brought  them  through  it 
to  the  other  side.      Then,   in  the 
wilderness  by  which  they  came  to 
the  expected  countr}'.  He  caused  them 
to   dwell  for    forty  years.     During 
this  long  period  their   sandals  did 


not  wear  out,  nor  did  their  clothes 
fail  them.  There  is  no  want  of  food; 
they  are  fed  with  heavenly  food — 
with  manna  which  angels  eat. 

But  why  did  He  cause  them  to  bear 
such  hardships?  The  reason  was 
this — that  the  people,  when  they 
thought  of  their  former  desperate 
condition,  might  remember  with 
gratitude  their  Deliverer.  Thus  He 
again  and  again  reminds  them  that 
&  had  brought  them  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bon- 
dage. Nevertheless  they  were  not 
grateful.  They  received  the  law, 
and  from  every  danger — ^from  scor- 
pions and  other  poisonous  reptiles, 
and  from  beasts  of  prey  that  dwelt 
in  the  wilderness — ^they  were  de- 
livered ;  and  at  length  tbey  got  to 
dwell  in  peace  in  their  own  land. 
Six  years  they  sow  and  reap,  one 
year  they  rest;  in  forty- nine  years 
they  have  rested  seven,  and  yet  they 
have  no  lack  of  food.  But,  though 
thus  largely  helped,  what  is  their 
conduct  ?  The  prophets,  who  speak 
to  them  in  God's  name,  tbey  destroy, 
and  they  are  devoted  to  adultery  and 
many  other  gross  sins. 

They  would  not  take  shelter  under 
His  wing,  and  be  subject  to  Him, hut 
rather,  in  every  way  they  showed  a 
rebellious  spirit.  Did  not  this  cause 
the  Lord's  sorrow  ?  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  did.  He  said,  "  How 
often  would  I  have  gathered  you, 
&c.,  but  ye  would  not !  " 

From  all  this  did  not  the  Lord 
become  hopeless  ?  Even  now  will 
He  place  his  reliance  upon  them? 
Our  Lord  spoke  anent  this  a  beau- 
tiful parable  (Luke  xx.  9—13):  "1 
will  send  my  beloved  Son,  they  will 
come  to  themselves  when  they  see 
Him,"  &c. 

Accordingly  the  Lord  God  sent 
His  Son.  When  the  Son  also  had 
come  amongst  that  rebellious  people, 
seeking  their  welfare — seeking  that 
by  any  means  they  might  obtain 
salvation,  and  to  lead  them  again  to 
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love  God — did  they  hear  ilim  ?  He 
came  into  His  own  possession,  but 
His  own  household  received  Him 
not.  When  we  contemplate  the  land 
of  the  Jews,  what  do  we  see  ?  When 
the  Lord  has  somewhere  done  some 
wonderful  work,  then  a  few  wicked 
persons  come  together,  and  say  to 
one  another,  '^  Brother,  that  fellow 
has  done  such  a  wonderful  thing  as 
no  one  else  ever  did ;  what  shall  we 
do  ?  We  must  make  away  with 
Him.  Come,  let  us  do  so,  for  see, 
the  world  is  going  after  Him."  Such 
is  what  is  being  said :  all  are  against 
Him.  Again,  were  they  pleased  with 
His  works  amongst  them  P  Never. 
Yet  He  never  did  what  was  bad,  or 
in  the  least  degree  faulty.  They 
found  fault  with  Him  for  doing 
good !  If  He  ate  Uttle,  they  said, 
*'  He  is  a  child  of  poor  parents ;  He 
does  not  know  what  good  living  is." 
If  He  ate  well,  they  said,  "  Why, 
this  fellow  is  a  glutton  and  a  wine- 
bibber."  If  He  had  not  eaten  with 
the  poor,  they  would  have  said, "  He 
is  a  proud  fellow."  Again,  when 
He  ate  with  the  poor,  they  said,  "  He 
is  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners." 
He  was  found  fault  with  for  restoring  a 
man's  withered  hand,  simply  because 
He  did  it  on  the  Sabbath.  Verily, 
they  could  not  bear  His  good  works 
because  of  their  evil  eye.  He  did 
good,  and  it  was  ]»ad  in  their  sight ; 
had  He  done  evil,  that  too  would 
have  been  bad.  As  a  certain  mis- 
sionary, who,  having  learnt  the  lan- 
guage of  the  educated  natives  of  this 
country,  was  sent  amongst  agricul- 
turists,  and  they  did  not  understand 
him ;  having  at  length  acquired  their 
language,  he  was  again  transferred 
to  work  amongst  the  educated,  who 
now  eould  not  understand  him. 
Again  he  was  sent  to  people  of 
another  tongue,  and  could  not  make 
himself  understood;  as  soon  as  he 
had  learnt  their  language,  he  was 
sent  back  to  his  former  field,  but  had 
meanwhile    forgotten  the  language 


there  used.  At  last  he  said,  "  I 
must  remain  dumb,  for  no  one  can 
understand  me."  Had  Our  Lord 
remained  dumb,  the  people  would 
perhaps  have  been  well-pleased. 

Again,  even  among  His  followers, 
we  see  diversity  of  opinion  in  one 
family.  .  One  is  devoted  to  the  Lord, 
another  to  the  things  of  the  world. 
There  are  Martha  and  Mary.  The 
two  sisters  were,  each  in  her  own 
way,  worshippers  of  the  Christ ;  but 
Martha's  mind  was  occupied  with 
worldly  matters,  whilst  Mary's  was 
fully  devoted  to  the  Lord.  When 
this  Mary,  leaving  earthly  things, 
was  serving  Him  and  listening  to  His 
teaching,  Martha  thought  that  a 
drawback  to  their  work.  Her  way 
was,  **  Let  us  serve  the  Lord  a  little, 
and  let  our  household  work  go  on  to 
the  full."  With  this  opinion,  she 
complained  of  her  sister  to  the  Lord 
— '"  Lord,  let  her  go,  that  she  help  me 
in  my  household  duties."  But  the 
Lord  replied,  "  Mary  has  given  her 
nfiind  to  the  right  thing."  Now  also 
do  we  see  this  kind  of  people.  The 
husband  wishes  to  give  four  rupees 
(eight  shillings)  for  a  good  work ; 
the  wife  says,  '*  Why  spend  so  much  ? 
Give  eight  annas  (one  shilling).  Are 
we  so  much  obliged  to  the  Lord  ? 
Rather,  if  you  buy  silver  ornaments, 
it  will  be  more  useful  in  the  end." 
But  she  forgets  that,  in  the  end,  the 
Lord  alone  will  be  able  to  help. 
Many  people  think,  should  tkei/  die, 
what  will  become  of  their  children  ? 
Then  they  pay  in  their  money  to 
the  Family  Fund,  but  to  the  Lord 
they  give  not  a  pice.  They  do  not 
place  their  dependence  upon  the 
Lord,  but  upon  the  Family  Fund. 
They  know  not  that  the  children  of 
the  righteous  wiU  never  have  to  beg. 
Think  not  that  I  condemn  the  paying 
towards  the  Family  Fund.  Rather, 
it  is  the  right  thmg  to  do — ^better 
than  being  improvident.  I  am  only 
speaking  now  of  those  who  give  all 
to  that  fund,   and  nothing  to  the 
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Lord.  Then,  as  now,  there  were 
those  who,  though  they  were  called 
disciples,  did  not  give  all  their  heart 
to  Him :  of  such  Martha  is  an  ex- 
ample. 

Now,  as  we  read  this  accoimt  of 
Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem,  we 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  it  is  only 
over  the  Jews  that  He  thus  lovingly 
laments ;  but  it  is  not  so.  Concern- 
ing us  also  His  lamentation  is  the 
same.  As  a  tender  mother,  He  says 
every  moment,  "  Children,  shelter 
yourselves  imder  My  protecting 
wing,  where  ye  shall  remain  un- 
hurt. I  am  willing !  "  We,  on  the 
contrary,  reply,  "Under  Thy  wing 
there  is  nought  but  sorrow — ^we  will 
not  take  shelter  there.  For  us  there 
is  Satan,  we  will  be  sheltered  in 
him  ;  at  last,  if  we  die,  we  die !  " 
Chiefly  now  does  the  Lord  say  to 
the  obstinate  Christians  of  Bengal : 
"  Come  ye  imder  My  wing,  every  boy 
and  every  girl,  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  matrons — 
come,  see  how  safe  is  the  shelter  I 
offer.     Although  on  all  hands  people 


call  you  wicked,  still  do  ye  come  but 
once,  and  see  what  a  peaceful  refuge 
is  this.  Once  ensconced  here,  no 
one  will  dare  to  call  you  wicked 
again  ;  Satan  will  no  more  lay  hold 
upon  you.  Drink  but  one  draught 
of  the  river  of  My  peace,  and  ye  shall 
be  satisfied ! " 

But  the  Christians  of  Bengal  and 
her  idolaters  say,  proudly  :  "We  are 
civilised.  We  have  learning  and 
civilisation  in  our  land ;  why  should 
we  take  refuge  under  Thy  wii^  ?  " 
Out  upon  that  life!  Out  upon 
that  knowledge  wherein  Christ  is 
not  found!  Oh  that  they  would 
think  thus,  tind,  thinking,  go 
straightway  humbly  to  eeek  for  re- 
fuge under  His  sheltering  wing! 
Let  ui  also  say,  "  Lord,  if  it  be  Thy 
wish  to  shelter  me  beneath  Thy 
wing,  then  lay  hold  upon  me,  and  be 
Thy  wish  fulfilled !  "  Oh  that  each 
one's  desire  may  be,  "  Lord,  that  I 
may  find  refuge  imder  Thy  wing; " 
and  that  this  desire  be  gratified, 
Amen! 
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HOW  instructive  are  the  words  of 
the  wealthy  Shunammite  woman 
to  her  husband  respecting  the  pro- 
phet Elisha!  That  prophet  of  the 
Lord  had  lived  several  times  imder 
her  roof.  "There  was  a  day  that 
Elisha  passed  to  Shunem,  where  was 
a  woman  of  rank ;  and  she  constrained 
him  to  eat  bread.  And  so  it  was, 
that  as  oft  as  he  passed  by,  he 
turned  in  thither  to  eat  bread.''  And 
what  was  the  impression  produced 
upon  this  distinguished  lady  and  her 
husband  by  this  intercourse  ? — "  She 


said  unto  her  husband.  Behold  now, 
I  perceive  tlutt  this  is  an  holy  man  of 
Qod who passeth  hy  us  continually*^ 
(2  Kings  iv.  8-10.)  It  does  not 
seem  that  Elisha  had  been  at  any 
special  pains  to  produce  this  impres- 
sion. He  had  not  courted  observa- 
tion. He  had  not  paraded  his 
godliness  in  this  household.  The 
sounding  of  trumpets  before  his  good 
deeds  was  an  abhorrence  to  his  heart. 
The  soul  of  the  ostentatious  Pharisee 
and  the  soul  of  Elislia  were  wide  as 
the    poles    asunder.     The    prophet 
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simply  lived  for  several  days  under 
this  roof,  and  his  life  told  its  own 
tale ;  he  lived  here  as  he  lived  else- 
where. His  coarse  was  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  grace  of  God  in  his 
soul;  his  habits  were  simple,  natural, 
and  unafifected.  But  his  most  ordi* 
nary  actions  were  elevated  by  the 
Divine  principles  which  governed  his 
whole  life.  Though  in  the  world,  he 
was  manifestly  not  of  it ;  his  daily 
intercourse  with  the  unseen  and  the 
eternal  raised  him  above  the  vulgar 
level  of  ungodly  men.  The  powers 
of  the  world  to  come  had  permeated 
his  whole  soul,  and  given  a  sublimity 
to  his  entire  character.  The  hours 
that  he  spent  alone  with  God,  in 
solemn  but  blessed  communion ; 
his  familiarity  with  the  awful  tokens 
of  the  Divine  presence,  the  terrors  of 
judgment,  and  the  still  small  voice 
of  mercy ; — these,  insensibly  to  him- 
self, and  without  any  effort,  made  his 
face  shine,  and  rendered  his  whole 
life  radiant  with  the  reflected  splen- 
dour of  heaven.  There  was  but  a 
tliin  veil  between  him  and  the  spiri- 
tual world,  and  oftentimes  that  veil 
seemed  to  be  lifted,  so  that  he  could 
peer  into  the  wonderful  vision  of  the 
great  future,  and  listen  to  the  mys- 
terious voices  of  the  realms  of  light. 
The  result  was, — a  conviction  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  came  into  contact 
with  him,  deep  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  frequency  and  intimacy  of  the 
contact :  "Behold  now,  we  perceive 
that  this  is  an  holy  man  of  God  who 
passeth  by  us  continually  "  ! 

The  persons  in  whom  this  convic- 
tion was  formed  could  not  resist  its 
force ;  had  they  tried  to  do  so,  they 
must  have  failed.  Moral  forces  are 
mightier  than  the  thundering  ava- 
lanche  or  the  rushing  cataract. 
They  may  fail  to  convert,  but  they 
cannot  fail  to  convince.  This  Shu- 
nammite  woman  and  her  husband 
could  no  more  doubt  that  Elisha  was 
a  holy  man  of  God,  than  they  could 
doubt  that  the  sun  shone,  or  the 
clouds  poured  down  rain. 


The  Master  said  to  His  disciples, 
"Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world. 
A  city  that  is  set  on  an  hill  cannot " 
(mark  that  word  cannot)  ^*be  hid. 
Neither  do  men  light  a  lamp  and  put 
it  under  the  bushel,  but  on  the  lamp- 
stand  ;  and  it  shines  to  all  that  are 
in  the  house.  Thus  let  your  light 
shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven."  (Matt.- 
V.  14-16.)  Very  instructive  is  this 
brief  parable!  Light  shines  naturally, 
noiselessly,  and  continually.  It  is 
its  nature  to  shine.  If  it  did  not 
shine  it  would  not  be  light.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  grace  of  God  in  a  man's 
soul.  It  win  shine  forth  in  the 
daily  life,  in  holy  words  and  deeds, 
in  a  Christlike  consecration  to  the 
Divine  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Without  parade,  mthout 
ostentation,  like  the  light  of  heaven's 
sun,  it  will  still  shine.  It  is  said  of 
the  witness  of  the  orbs  of  the  firma- 
ment :  **  Day  unto  day  uttereth 
speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge.  There  is  no 
speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard."  (Psalm  xix. 
2,  3.)  So  it  may  be  said  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  holy  consistent  Chris- 
tian life — its  voice  w  never  silent.  It 
speaks  in  the  consciences  of  beholders 
day  and  night.  Wherever  a  man  of 
God  goes,  the  quiet  but  impressive 
eloquence  of  his  gracious  living  is 
heard.  The  testimony  needs  no 
learned  translator  that  it  may  be 
understood,  but  every  man's  con- 
science reads  the  interpretation,  and 
says,  "  Behold  now,  I  perceive  that 
this  is  an  holy  man  of  God  who 
passeth  by  us  continually. '' 

The  light  of  the  world  will  en- 
lighten others  in  proportion  to  its 
own  brilliancy.  The  brighter  any 
luminary,  the  wider  the  area  of  its 
influence.  A  feeble  taper  will  only 
make  darkness  visible,  but  a  strong 
light  reaches  a  great  way.  Thus 
the  more  grace^we  have  in  our  own 
hearts,  the  more  gracious  will  be  our 
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influence  over  others.  He  who  is 
full  of  the  light  of  heaycu  will  be 
the  mjeans  of  irradiating  many  souls. 
Our  practical  testimony  for  Christ 
will  be  forcible  in  proportion  as  the 
Spirit  which  was  in  Him  dwells  in 
us.  If  a  holy  life  be  a  perpetual 
Hallelujah  to  God,  the  sweetness  and 
attractiveness  of  the  Hallelujah  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
^ur  holiness.  Kthe  light  be  in  us,  it 
will  be  sure  to  shine  upon  others ; 
and  the  more  we  are  ourselves  filled 
with  the  light,  the  more  wide-reaching 
will  be  our  power  for  good.  He 
who  is  much  with  Christ  will  readily 
be  recognised  as  belonging  to  Him. 
A  yoimg  minister,  just  called  to 
the  charge  of  a  church,  became  a 
boarder  in  the  &mily  of  one  of  his 
members,  in  which  there  were  several 
eons  and  daughters,  of  whom  only 
one  professed  religion.  A  few  months 
passed,  and  this  young  pastor  was 


made  happy  by  one  of  these  sons 
and  a  daughter  requesting  to  unite 
with  the  Church.  In  giving  her 
relation  of  conversion  to  Christ,  the 
daughter  remarked :  '*  Wc  had  strug- 
gled against  our  convictions  for  a 
long  time,  until  wc  grew  hard- 
hearted indeed ;  and  when  our  pastor 
came,  we  resolved  to  watch  his  con- 
versation and  conduct,  to  find  some- 
thing inconsistent,  and  thus  prove 
that  religion  was  only  a  pretence. 
But  his  heavenly  conversation,  his 
purity  of  life,  and  his  zeal  and  af- 
fectionate earnestness  in  labouring 
for  souls,  'won  our  hearts,  tiil  we 
forgot  to  watch  him  by  being  compelled 
to  look  into  ourselves,^*  Not  long 
after,  the  remainmg  members  of  the 
family  came  forward  as  believers  in 
Christ,  and  that  young  pastor's  first- 
fi-uits  were  gathered  from  the  field  of 
home,  JoHx  Stock. 

Devonport. 


S^t  Suites, 


The  Bitual  Comuissiok  has  just 
completed  its  fourth  and  final  report, 
and  seldom  has  so^ludiorous  a  medley 
been  presented  to  the  public  by  men 
selected  for  their  ability.  To  those 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  it 
affords  an  amusing  commentary  on 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  ejected 
the  Two  Thousand  to  prevent  discord. 
To  the  members  of  the  Establish- 
ment, it  cannot  fail  to  be  a  source  of 
regret,  as  a  lamentable  index  of  the 
dissension  which  rages  within  its 
circle,  in  spite  of  the  uniformity 
which  King,  Lords,  and  Commons 
combined  to  establish  two  centuries 
ago.     While  those  who  have  sepa- 


rated from  the  Church  are  upbraided 
with  the  diversity  of  sects  among 
them,  as  compared  with  the  nnity 
of  the  Established  Church,  we  wiU 
venture  to  affirm  that  if  the  rqire- 
sentatives  of  these  ''Bectariaa"  bodies 
could  be  brought  together  to  define 
their  differences,  there  would  be 
found  far  more  agreement  among 
them  than  has  be^i  exhibited  in  the 
Ritual  Commission.  The  reportlis 
signed  by  twenty-seven  commis- 
sioners. It  is  comprised  in  half  a 
page,  while  the  dissents  from  it  oc- 
cupy no  fewer  than  twenty-one 
pages.  All  the  commissioners  dis- 
sent  once,  sixteen  of  tiiem  protest 
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twice,  three  of  them  three  times ; 
two  enter  a  separate  protest  Eve 
times,  and  Mr.  Perry,  of  Brighton 
renown,  adds  eight  pages  of  elabo- 
rate  dissent  from  the  most  minute 
recommendations.  To  make  confu- 
sion worse  confounded,  the  final 
decision  of  the  commissioners  is 
found  in  some  cases  to  be  at  variance 
with  their  previous  finding.  The 
alterations  they  have  proposed  are 
confined  to  matters  of  very  inferior 
importance.  Permission  is  to  be 
given  to  curtail  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  on  weekdays,  and  a 
special  note  declares  that  only  the 
red  letter  days  are  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  year.  The  three 
services  which  are  used  on  Sunday 
mornings  may  be  separated,  but  the 
bishops  ai*e  supposed  to  be  already 
invested  with  authority  to  make  this 
alteration.  In  administering  the 
Communion,  the  clergyman  is  to  be 
at  liberty  to  say  the  words  of  ad- 
ministration to  each  group  kneeling 
at  the  rails,  instead  of  repeating 
them  to  each  communicant ;  and  in 
the  baptism  of  babes  one  sponsor  is 
to  be  sufiicient,  and  the  parents  are 
allowed  to  be  sponsors  for  their  own 
children. 

The  main  object  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  Ck)mmission  was 
tne  abuse  of  the  ''Ornaments  Ru- 
bric/' of  which  the  Bitualists  have 
taken  advantage,  to  assimilate  the 
services  of  the  English  Church  to 
those  of  Bome,  and  accustom  English- 
men, and  more  particularly  English- 
women, to  the  Romish  ritual,  pre- 
paratory to  the  reconciliation  of 
England  with  Rome.  But  the  com- 
miseioners  have  proposed  no  altera- 
tion of  it,  and  while  it  remains  un. 
modified,  and  forms  the  legal  rule  on 
the  subject,  the  progress  of  Ritual- 
ism, wmch  becomes  daily  more  and 
more  apparent,  will  not  only  receive 
no  check,  bat  will  acquire  an  ad- 
ditional impulse  from  this  abortive 
attempt  to  restrain  it.     Again,  the 


Burial  Ritual,  which  forbids  the  fu- 
neral oflBce  to  be  read  over  the  un- 
baptised,  the  excommunicate,  and  the 
self-murderers,  is  to  be  retained;  but 
the  minister  is  to  be  at  liberty  to 
read  an  abbreviated  service,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  ordinary.     This 
attempt  at  a  compromise  will  neither 
please  the  rig^d  Churchman  nor  the 
liberal  Dissenter.   This  service,  when 
thus  mutilated,  will  still    treat  the 
child  of  a  Baptist— who,  following  the 
rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  early 
Fathers,  makes  belief  to  take  prece- 
dence of  baptism — as  if  he  were  ex- 
communicated  as  a  notorious    evil 
liver  or  a  suicide.     The  matter,  how- 
ever, is  not  worth  a  thought.      In 
the  next  session  Parliament  will  dis- 
pose  of   it  by   passing  the  Burial 
Bill.     But  the  keenest  controversy 
among  the  commissioners  was  that 
which  arose  about  the  continued  use 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed.     Nothing 
is  so  tenacious  of  life   as  religious 
prejudice,  and  this  truth  was  fully 
exemplified  on  the  present  occasion. 
In  the  seventieth  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  in  an  age  far  advan- 
ced in  religions  liberality,  in  enlight- 
enment and  civilisation,  a  body  of 
men,  pre-eminent  in  station,  in  learn- 
ing, and  in  talent,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  a  creed  which  em- 
bodies  the  persecuting  bigotry  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.     The  com- 
missioners   endeavoured  to  palliate 
this  proceeding  by  adding    an  ex- 
planatory   note,  to  the  effect  that 
''  the  condemnations  in  this  confes- 
sion are  to  be  no  otherwise  under- 
stood than  as  a  solemn  warning  of 
the  peril  of  those  who  wilfully  reject 
the  Catholic  faith ; ''    to  which  Mr. 
Walpole  very    pertinently  objected, 
that  a  congregation  should  not  be 
required  to  profess    the   articles  of 
their  faith  in  language  which  obvi- 
ously, and  in  a  natural  sense,  meant 
something  different  irom  the  inter- 
pretation put  on  it.    But  the  strong- 
est of  the  anomalies  presented  to  the 
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public  is  that  the  report  is  signed  by 
twentjr-seven  coxnmissioners,  the  ma- 
jority of  whom,  seventeen  in  num- 
ber, protested  against  it.  Contrary 
to  national  usage,  the  minority  over- 
ruled the  majority.  This  proceeding 
provoked  the  indignant  remonstrance 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  con- 
clave. The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury echoed  the  wish  of  his  prede- 
cessor, Tillotson,  **  that  we  were  rid 
of  it."  The  Bishop  of  St.  Davids 
strongly  disapproved  of  the  expla- 
natory note,  and  affirmed  that  the 
Church,  in  compelling  the  use  of  the 
creed,  "has  exercised  a  usurped  au- 
thority in  an  uncharitable  and  mis- 
chievous way."  Dean  Stanley  de- 
molished both  creed  and  note,  re- 
cording sixteen  reasons  against  the 
former,  and  eleven  against  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  resu]t  of  this  commis- 
sion afber  three  years  of  incubation  ! 
It  has  done  vastly  more  harm  than 
good.  By  carefully  avoiding  a  de- 
cision on  those  vital  questions  which 
are  tearing  the  Church  to  pieces, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  which  it 
was  constituted,  it  has  put  the 
solution  of  them  farther  off  than 
ever. 

The  Pope  and  Eome.— The  pro- 
gress of  events  at  Rome,  which  at 
any  other  period  would  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation  through 
Em*ope,  has  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  the  more  momentous 
events  of  the  war  ;  but  they  are  not 
the  less  solemn  and  critical.  On 
the  18th  of  July  the  Pope  gained 
the  sununit  of  his  ambition  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  dogma  of  Infal- 
libility. Before  three  months  had 
expired  he  will  have  been  stripped 
of  the  last  vestige  of  the  temporal 
power  which  it  is  the  boast  of  Eoman 
Catholics  that  the  Holy  See  has  en- 
joyed for  fifteen  hundred  years.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  left 
him  face  to  face  with  the  King  of 
Italy,  whom    he    had  excommuni- 


cated; the  establishment  of  a  re- 
public in   Paris  released  the  King 
from  all  his  engagements  with  the 
Emperor.     The  coercion  of  France 
having  ceased,  the  repugnance  which 
the   Romans    felt    to    ecclesiastical 
sovereignty  had  full  room  for  de- 
velopment, and  their  impatience  to 
be  united  with  Italy  became  more 
intense  and  practical.     The  spirit  of 
insurrection  spread  through  the  dis- 
tricts yet  left  to  the  Pope,  and  the 
country  wa.s    threatened  with  an- 
archy.   A  large  Italian  force,  tmder 
General  Bixio,  was  ordered  to  march 
towards  Rome,  and,  on  entering  the 
Papal  territory,  was  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm.    The  Papal  troops  were, 
of  course,  without  the  power  to  offer 
any  resistance,  even  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  inclination,  although  the 
foreign  Zouaves  threaten  to   fight. 
Victor  Emmanuel  is,  therefore,  in  a 
position  to  dictate  his  own  terms, 
and  is  said  to  have  offered  his  Holi- 
ness the  Leonine  City — or  that  part 
of  Rome  which  lies  on  the   right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  includes  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  Palace  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the   Castle  of  St. 
Angelo — the  recognition  of  the  Papal 
debt,  an  ample  revenue  with  stipends 
for  the  cardinals  and  for  the  officers 
of  his  household,  and  a  reservation 
oftitular  sovereignty,  with  ftdl  power 
to  receive  and  depute  ambassadors. 
The  Pope  is  imderstood  to  have  re- 
jected them  with  scorn,  and  to  have 
again  repeated  the  stereotyped  nan 
posstimus.     But     he    must     either 
accept    them,    or    retire    to    some 
foreign  asylimi.     In  either  case  his 
temporal  power  must  be  considered 
at  an  end,  for  there  is  no  sovereign 
in  Europe  either  in  a  position,  or 
possessed  of  the  inclination,  to  re- 
store it  by  force  of  arms — ^neither  is 
it    the   interest  of   any   Power  to 
attempt  it. 

The  more  ardent  TTltramontanes 
comfort  themselves  by  the  assurance 
that,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter, 
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who  inherits  the  promise  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
his  spiritual  throne,  has  recoyered 
himself  from  greater  emergencies,  so 
he  will  be  able  to  surmonnt  the 
present  crisis ;  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  aspect  of  European  politics  to 
favour  these  hopes.  To  all  appear- 
ances the  temporal  power  is  irre- 
coverably lost.  The  authority  of 
the  Pope  will  hereafter  be  limited  to 
the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical 
functions  ;  and,  although  some  Eng- 
lish Protestants  are  disposed  to 
argue  -  that  this  will  indefinitely 
augment  their  vigour,  the  general 
opinion  is  that  the  loss  of  that  power 
will  be  a  great  blow  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism. On  such  a  question  the 
opinion  of  the  members  of  that  com- 
munity are  more  important  than  that 
of  its  opponents.  The  Pope  himself 
and  lus  Ultramontane  adherents 
have  really  asserted  that  his  position 
as  a  temporal  prince,  surrounded  by 
a  splendid  court,  and  ruling  obedient 
subjects,  was  essential  to  his  eccle- 
siastical supremacy.  The  world  will 
take  them  at  their  word,  and  the 
faith  of  millions  in  their  creed  will 
inevitably  be  shaken  by  the  dis- 
severance which  has  been  so  earn- 
estly deprecated.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  Pope,  cooped  up  in  a  palace 
and  a  museum,  while  the  capital, 
the  name  of  which  possesses  a  magic 
influence,  is  in  the  hands  of  an  im- 
fHendly  Power,  can  expect  to  exercise 
the  same  authority  throughout  the 
Oatholic  empire  he  once  enjoyed^ 
least  of  all  when  he  has  ou^ged 
the  feelings  and  alienated  the  minds 
of  the  most  eminent  prelates  in  the 
hierarchy  by  his  assumption  of 
divine  honours. 

Pbogbbss      of       Chbistianitt 

AXOKO     THE      AbOEIOIKAL     RaOBS 

IN  India. — On  a  former  occasion 
we  alluded  to  the  more  £Eivourable 
reception  of  Christian  truth  by  the 
non- Aryan  tribes  of  India,  as  they 


are  now  designated — ten  millions  in 
number — that  is,  the  aboriginal 
races,  as  compared  with  the  Budd- 
hist, the  Hindoo,  andtheMahomedan 
population  ;  and  the  reader  will  be 
prepared  to  welcome  the  following 
notices  on  the  subject  which  have 
been  recently  received.  Of  the  mis- 
sions among  these  primitive  races, 
those  of  the  Americans  and  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  blessed  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  success.  The  Bap- 
tist American  Mission  Report  last 
published,  states  that  the  number 
of  churches  among  the  Karens 
— almost,  if  not  altogether,  self-sup- 
porting —  is  276,  and  of  native 
preachers  d35<;  the  baptisms  of  the 
last  year  amoimted  to  629,  and  the 
total  number  of  communicants 
throughout  the  community  had 
reached  14,400.  In  Southern  India, 
in  the  hitherto  barren  field  of  the 
Teloogoo  province,  the  missionaries 
last  year  baptized  628  converts,  but 
it  is  not  stated  whether  this  remark- 
able success  was  among  the  Hindoo 
or  the  aboriginal  population.  The 
German  missionaries  have  been  most 
successful  with  the  Coles  in  Chota 
Nagpore.  Pastor  Gossner's  four  mis- 
sionaries began  the  work  in  1844, 
but  met  with  no  success  for  six  years, 
when  four  men,  who  had  learned 
of  Jesus  through  the  Hindi  New 
Testament,  visited  the  mission-house, 
and  embraced  Christianity.  In  186B 
the  mission  was  rent  by  a  schism^ 
when  the  English  Propagation  So- 
ciety stepped  forward  with  great 
alacrity,  took  the  dissident  mission- 
aries on  its  establishment,  and  ob- 
tained more  than  7,000  converts 
without  any  missionary  labours  or 
pecimiary  contributions.  Down  to 
this  period  the  number  of  adults 
baptized  had  been  11,100.  Since  the 
schism  the  two  bodies  have  added 
2,000  to  the  number.  The  recent  cen- 
sus gives  the  population  in  the  two 
divisions  of  the  country  at  780,000, 
and.  as  Christianity  is  in  a  great 
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measure     self-propagating     among 
these  tribes,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  whole  body  of  Coles,  who 
have  resLSted  the  encroachments  of 
Hindooism  for  twenty-five  centuries, 
will,  before  the  end  of  the  present 
century,  form  a  noble  Christian  com- 
munity.    Similar  hopes  may  confi- 
dently be  entertained  of  the  kindred 
race  of  Sonthals,  among  whom  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  has  an 
energetic  but  feebly-supported  mis- 
sionary agency.    It  ought  to  be  in- 
vigorated in  proportion   to  its  im- 
portance and  the  expanding  prospects 
of  its  success,  and  we  trust  it  may 
not  be  considered  out  of  place  to  sug- 
gest the  inquiry,  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design  of  the  Society,  to  de- 
vote more  attention  to  the  promotion 
of  Christian  truth   and  civilization 
among  the  Sonthals  than  among  the 
Norwegians. 

PoLTGAKT  IK  India,  thottgh  Con- 
fined to  the  higher  classes,  who  can 
afford  it,  is  the  bane  of  society,  and 
the  ruin  of  domestic  peace;  but  as 
it  is  fully  sanctioned  by  the  eeele- 
siastical  code  both  of  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans,  and  is,  moreover,  more 
or  less  in  vogue  in  every  province, 
the  British  Government  has    pru- 
dently abstained    from    interfering 
wilh    it.      The    polygamy    of   the 
EooHns,  which  is  confined  to  the 
province  of  Bengal,  has  a  distinct 
type  of  its  own.    Ilie  great  solici- 
tude of  every  Hindoo  &ther  is  to 
have  a  son  to  perform  his  funeral 
rites,  to  offer  the  ftmeral  cake,  and 
to  secure  the  repose  of  his  souL    I£ 
his  first  marriage  is  barren,  he  takes 
a  second  wife,  and  seeks  happiness 
beyond  the  grave  at  the  cost  of  his 
comfort  in  the  present   life.    The 
polygamy  of  the  Koolin  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.    From   the   most 
mercenary  motives  he  marries,  not 
two,  but  twenty  wrves,  and  instances 
have  been  known  of  his  marrying  a 


hundred.     In  his   case   the  obliga- 
tions of  society  are  reversed ;  instead 
of  his  wives  being  a  burden  to  him, 
he  is  a  perpetual  burden  on   their 
families.     The  rank  of  the   Koolin 
Brahmin,  though  utterly  unknown 
to  the  Shastras,  has  gradually  risen 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  social 
cirde  of  Bengal.    The  Koolins  form  a 
needy  aristocracy  of  birth,  perpetu- 
ated by  the  registers  of  the  family 
genealogists,  and  it  is  not  in  any 
measure  affected  by  the  subordinate 
and  sometimes  menial  position  which 
many  of  them  occupy  in  the  house- 
holds of  opulent  Brahmins.     An  al- 
liance with  a  family  of  Koolin  rank 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  distinc- 
tions to  which  a  Brahmin,  whatever 
his  wealth,  can  aspire.    The  calendar 
of  their  families  may  be  considered 
the  ^'Almanac  de  Gotha  "  of  Bengal. 
They  are  enabled,  therefore,  to  dic- 
tate their  own  terms,  and  they  re- 
quire It  large  premium  for  conde- 
scending to  accept  a  wife  from  an 
inferior  grade.    The  wife  continues, 
generally,  to  reside  at  the  house  of 
her  parents,  where  she  is  oceasionally 
visited  by  her  husband  in  hia  rounds, 
when  he  demands  and  receives  a 
liberal    hospitality.      The     Koolin 
Brahmin  tiius  lives  by  his  marriages, 
which  he  multiplies  for  his  own  be- 
nefit, quartering  himself  in  succes- 
sion on  the  fiimilies  he  has  honoured 
with  his  alliance.     Native  socie^ 
has  long  reprobated  this  system  of 
atrocious  immorality,  and  entreated 
Govenunent  to  provide  a  remedy 
for  it;  but  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
interfere  in  the  social  rdations  of 
life  has  restrained  its  hand.    The 
difficulty  which  has  staggered  the 
Legislature  has  now,  however,  been 
overcome  by  the  Courts.    The  latest 
papers  from.  India  annotmce  that  the 
relatives  of  one  of  the  wives  of  ft 
Koolin  Brahmin  sued  him  for  her 
support,  and  the  judge  deoieed  that 
he  was  bound  to  make  a  suitaUe 
provisum  for  her.    It  was  in  vain 
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that  lie  pleaded  the  impossibility  of 
his  supporting  six  wiyes  at  six 
homesteads ;  he  must  maintain  her 
or  go  to  gaol.  The  remedy  which 
has  thus,  in  a  happy  moment,  been 
discoyered  promises  to  check  this 
profligate  practice,  and  eventually 
to  eradicate  it    To  escape  the  fines 


inflicted  by  the  Court,  the  Koolin 
must  take  his  bevy  of  wives  to  live 
with  him ;  and,  however  harmonious 
may  be  the  household  of  Brigham 
Young  with  his  six  dozen  wives,  a 
Hindoo  knows  but  too  weU  that  even 
half-a-dozen  under  the  same  roof 
would  be  worse  than  purgatory. 


''^mt&  at  C^f^estts/* 


ST.  PAUL  uses  the  above  words 
in  his  noble  argument,  addressed 
to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  in  defence 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
of  the  Dead.  The  well-known  ques- 
tion in  which  the  words  occur  is  as 
follows: — "If  after  the  manner  of 
men  I  have  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  me,  if 
the  dead  rise  not?  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  32). 
A  few  moments  may,  perhaps,  be 
profitably  spent  in  trying  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  sense  the  Apostle  em* 
ploys  these  remarkable  words. 

1.  Does  St.  Paul  allude  to  an  his- 
torical fact — to  an  event  which  actu- 
ally happened  to  him  ?  The  suppo- 
sition IB  just  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility.  We  know  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  St.  Paul 
visited  Ephesus  more  than  once; 
and  the  19th  chapter  contains  inti- 
mations that  he  was  at  least  once  in 
circumstances  of  personal  danger 
there.  When  "Demetrius  the  sil- 
versmith** had  stirred  up  the  rage 
of  the  people  against  the  Christian 
missionaries,  "The  whole  city  (we 
are  told  in  verse  29)  was  filled  with 
confusion :  and  having  caught  Gains 
and  Aristarchus,  men  of  ]\£tcedonia, 
Paul's  companions  in  travel,  they 
rushed  with   one   accord  into  the 


theatre."  Why  into  "  the  theatre r' 
For  one  reason — because  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  to  hold  many  of  their  pub- 
lic meetings  in  their  amphitheatres, 
which  were  very  capacious  build- 
ings ;  and  we  know  that  the  one  at 
Ephesuswas  remarkable  for  its  size  and 
splendour.  "  It  is  said  to  be  the  lai'gest 
known  of  any  that  hare  remained 
to  us  of  antiquity."  Another  writer 
says,:  "Of  the  site  of  the  theatre 
(amphitheatre),  the  scene  of  the 
tumult  raised  by  Demetrius,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  its  ruins  being  a 
wreck  of  immense  grandeur.  I  think 
it  must  have  been  larger  than  the 
one  at  Miletus,  and  that  exceeds 
any  I  have  elsewhere  seen  .... 
Its  form  alone  can  now  be  spoken 
ofi  for  every  scat  is  removed,  and 
the  proscenium  is  a  heap  of  ruins." 
Aj9  in  these  ancient  theatres  dreadful 
fights  often  took  place  between  men 
and  wild  beasts  for  the  amusement 
of  the  populace,  it  is  possible  that 
the  enraged  Ephesians  cast  St.  Paul 
*'  ad  leones," — to  the  lions ;  but  that 
the  Apostle,  like  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, was  miraculously  delivered  from 
harm.  This  is  the  opinion  of  many 
commentators — Luther  and  Calvin 
being  among  them.   That  some  of  the 
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early  Christians  had  literally  to  "fight 
with  beasts/'  as  a  punishment  for 
their  piety,  is  evident  from  such  a  fact 
as  the  following,  recorded  by  Eusebius 
in  his  *'  Ecclesiastical  History"  : — 
"  The  proconsul,  observing  Poly- 
carp  filled  with  confidence  and  joy, 
and  his  coimtenance  brightened  with 
grace,  was  astonished,  and  sent  a 
herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  middle 
of  the  stadium,  '  Polvcarp  con- 
fesses that  he  is  a  Christian!'  When 
this  was  declared  by  the  herald, 
all  the  multitude.  Gentile  and  Jews, 
dwelling  at  Smyrna,  cried  out: 
^  This  is  that  teacher  of  Asia,  the 
father  of  the  Christians,  the  de- 
stroyer of  OMi  gods — he  that  teaches 
multitudes  not  to  sacrifice,  not  to 
worship.'  Saying  this,  they  cried 
out,  and  asked  Philip,  the  Asiarch*, 
to  let  a  lion  upon  Polycarp."  If  an 
objector  had  said  to  Luther  or  Cal- 
%-in,  "  This  literal  interpretation  of 
the  passage  is  not  very  credible,  and 
that  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
it  was  illegal  to  expose  a  Roman 
citizen  (and  Paul  was  such)  to  a 
death  of  that  cruel  kind;  and, 
secondly,  if  the  event  had  occurred, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  would 
scarcely  have  been  silent  concerning 
it :"  to  the  former  objection  Luther 
could  have  replied  by  quoting  the 
Apostle's  words  concerning  the  ill- 
treatment  he  and  Silas  received 
from  the  magistrates  at  Philippi, 
**  They  have  beaten  us  imcondemned, 
being  Romans ;"  and  to  the  latter 
objection,  Luther  might  have  an- 
swered :  "  The  Apostle  was  exposed 
to  death  at  least  four  times  from 
shipwreck,  and  yet  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  silent  concerning  three 
out  of  the  four  of  those  severe  cala- 
inities."  There  is,  therefore,  no 
insuperable  objection  to  a  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  words,  "  I  fought 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus."  If  so,  and 
before  he  knew  that  a  miracle  of 
mercy  would  be  wrought  for  his 
rescue,  we  can  easily  imagine  that 


the  faith  of  the  Apostle  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  noble  truths  so 
well  expressed  by  him  in  his  letter 
to  the  Philippian  Church:  "For 
our  conversation  is  in  heaven  ;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  who  shall 
change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious 
body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue 
all  things  unto  Himself." 

2.  Some  interpreters,  not  willing 
to  receive  the  words  literally,  read 
them  hypothetically,  and  render 
them  thus :  "  If,  according  to  the 
intention  of  men,  I  fought  with  beasts 
at  Ephesus,"  &c.  As  if  St.  Paul  meant 
to  say:  "The  enraged  Ephesians 
frilly  intended  to  have  me  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  wild  beasts ;  and  my 
Christian  friends,  seeing  their  mur- 
derous rage,  earnestly  entreated  me 
not  to  adventure  myself  into  the 
theatre.  But  I  had  no  fear  in  that 
great  peril,  being  sustained  by  faith 
in  the  risen  and  exalted  Redeemer." 

8.  But  we  prefer  to  understand 
the  words  in  a  figurative  sense,  and 
as  referring  to  the  fierce  trild-beast- 
like  fury  of  his  human  foes  at  Ephe- 
sus,  the  most  maligpiant  expressions 
of  which  probably  remain  unre- 
corded. TertuUian,  an  early  Father 
of  the  Church,  took  this  view  of  the 
passage — Whence  his  words  :  "  De- 
pugnavit  ad  bestias  Ephesi,  illas 
scilicet  bestias  Asiatices  pressune"^ 
"  We  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus, 
namely,  the  beasts  of  the  Asian 
persecution."  The  expression  is  a 
natural  one.  Pompey  uses  it  in  re- 
ference to  huB  foes :  "  We  fight  with 
such  beasts."  St.  Luke  uses  it  of 
Paul  himself,  while  he  was  yet  Saul 
of  Tarsus :  "  Breathing  out  (like  a 
fierce  wild  beast)  threatenings  and 
slaughter."  In  all  probability  St. 
Ignatius  understood  the  phrase  in 
this  figurative  sense,  for  he  applies 
it  to  himself,  as  a  description  of  the 
persecution  to   which  he  was  ex- 
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posed:  "From  Syria  to  Rome  I 
fight  with  beasts  tkrough  land  and 
sea,  having  been  bound  to  ten 
leopards — that  is,  a  band  of  soldiers." 
Whatever  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words,  their  moral  is  not  difficult  to 
understand — namely,  that  in  all  our 
spiritual  conflicts  we   can   be  well 


sustained  by  faith  in  the  sublime 
doctrines  of  "the  Resurrection  of 
the  Body  and  the  Life  Everlasting." 
Me  saith  to  us,  at  whose  girdle  hangs 
the  keys  of  the  sepulchre  and  Hades, 
"  Be  thou  £uthful  unto  death,  and  I 
will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life  !** 


^itracts. 


EVANGELICAL  LIBERTY. 

Out  of  Christ  we  are  slaves,  the  best 
of  us  all  are  slaves.  In  Christ,  the 
meanest  of  all  is  a  free  man  and  a  king. 
By  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  sanctiflcation 
we  are  made  kings,  to  rule  oyer  our 
lusts  in  some  measure — not  kings  to 
be  freed  altogether  from  them,  but 
kings  to  strive  against  them.  It  is  a 
liberty  to  fight,  and  in  fighting  to  over- 
come at  last.  When  the  Israelites  had 
a  promise  that  God  would  give  their 
enemies  into  their  hands,  the  meaning 
was,  not  that  He  would  give  them 
without  fighting  a  blow,  but  "I  will 
ffive  them  into  yotir  hands."  You 
^all  fight,  and  in  fighting  be  of  good 
comfort,  in  fighting  you  shall  over- 
come. So  this  liberty  of  sanctification 
— ^it  is  not  a  liberty  that  we  should 
have  no  combat  wim  our  corruptions, 
but  a  gracious  liberty  to  keep  them 
under,  tiU,  by  subduing  them  by  little 
and  little,  we  get  a  perfect  victory.  What 
greater  encouragement  can  a  man  have 
to  fight  against  his  enemy  than  when 
he  in  sure  of  the  victory  before  he 
fight  s  —of  final  victory  ?         Sibbes. 


FAITH  AND  PRAYER. 

Wheresoever  faith  is,  there  is  prayer. 
Prayer  is  the  messenger,  the  ambas- 
sador of  faith — the  flame  of  faith. 
Where  faith  is  kindled  within,  it  flames 


out  in  prayer.  Prayer  showeth  that 
there  is  nothing  at  home,  for  that  we 
would  not  go  abroad.  Faith  is  a  grace 
that  goeth  out  of  itseK.  It  hath  the 
greatest  humility  that  can  be,  and  is 
always  seated  in  a  humble  soul  that 
despaireth  of  itself,  and  is  emptied  of 
itself;  and  therefore  the  first  expres- 
sion of  faith  out  of  itself  must  be  to 
the  fountain  of  help  and  foimtain  of 
strength  and  comfort  together,  and 
therefore  sends  forth  prayer.  Prayer 
and  faith  are  aU  one,  prayer  bemg 
nothing  but  faith  digested  in  words 
and  conceptions.  Faith  prevails,  so 
prayer  prevails,  and  according  to  the 
measure  of  faith,  so  are  the  degrees 
of  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Little  faith, 
little  prayer;  and  great  faith,  great 
measure  of  prayer.  And  as  laith 
groweth,  so  me  spirit  of  prayer  and 
supplication  proweth;  they  increase 
and  decrease  m  a  proportion.   Sibbes. 


SERMON-PROOF. 

There  is  much  in  a  custom  of  fruit- 
less hearing  to  stupefy  and  make  hard, 
to  make  men  sermon- proof ;  and  the 
hearing  of  the  most  excellent,  hardens 
most,  both  against  them,  and  against 
all  others  that  are  their  inferiors ;  for 
being  accustomed  to  hear  the  most 
moving  strains  unmoved,  makes  them 
scorn  and  easily  beat  back  that  which  is 
lesspressing.  Alargely-endued  and  very 
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B^iritual  minister  is  either  one  of  the 
highest  blessings  or  heaviest  curses 
that  can  come  upon  a  people.  Even 
ministers  themselves  may  grow  hard 
by  custom  of  speaking  of  divine  things 
without  divine  affection.  Hence  it  is 
that  80  few  foi*mal  dead  ministers  are 
converted.  They  have  been  speaking 
so  often  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  of 
Jesus  Chi'ist,  and  feeling  nothing  of 
them,  that  the  words  have  lost  their 
power,  and  they  are  grown  hard  as 
the  skin  of  Leviathan.     Leighton. 


THE  HOLY  SOUL. 

The  holy  soul  is  the  love  of  God,  the 
joy  of  angels';  her  eyes  dare  look 
upon  the  glorious  Judge  whom  she 
knows  to  be  her  Saviour.  Her  heart 
is  courageous;  she  dares  stand  the 
thunder;  and  when  guilty  minds 
creep  into  comers,  she  is  confident  in 
Him  that  He  will  defend  her.  She 
challengeth  the  whole  world  to  accuse 
her  of  injustice,  and  fears  not  the  sub- 
ornation of  false  witnesses,  because 
she  knows  the  testimony  of  her  own 
conscience.  Her  lansua^e  is  free  and 
bold,  without  the  guiltiness  of  broken 
stops.  Her  forehead  is  clear  and 
smooth,  as  the  brow  of  Heaven.  Her 
knees  are  ever  bent  to  the  throne  of 

frace;  her  feet  travelling  toward 
erusalem  ;  her  hands  weaving  the 
web  of  righteousness.  Good  men  bless 
her ;  gocd  angels  ^uard  her ;  the  Son 
of  God  doth  kiss  ner ;  and  when  all 
the  world  shall  be  turned  to  a  burn- 
ing pile,  she  shall  be  brought  safe  to 
the  mountain  of  joy,  and  set  in  a 
throne  of  blessedness  for  ever. 

Thomas  Adams. 


INNOCENCY. 

Make  you  the  picture  of  Innocency, 
and  hang  it  in  your  houses,  but  es- 
pecially draw  it  in  the  table  of  your 
hearts.  Lot  it  be  a  virgin,  fair  and 
lovely,  without  any  spot  of  vrrong  to 
blemish  her  beauty.  Let  her  garments 
be  white  as  snow,  and  yet  not  so  white 
as  her  conscience.  Let  the  tears  of 
compassion  di*op  from  her  eyes,  and  an 


angel  holding  a  bottle  to  catch  them. 
Let  her  weep,  not  so  much  for  her  own 
afflictions,  as  for  the  wickedness  of  her 
afflicters.  Let  the  ways  be  milk  where 
she  sets  her  foot,  and  let  not  the  earth 
complain  of  her  pressure.  Let  the 
sun  offer  her  his  beams,  and  the  clouds 
their  rain;  the  ground  her  fruits,  every 
creature  his  virtue.  Let  the  poor  bless 
her — yea,  let  her  very  enemies  be 
forced  to  praise  her.  Let  the  world 
be  summoned  to  accuse  her  of  wrong, 
and  let  none  be  found  to  witness  it. 
Let  Peace  lie  in  her  lap,  and  Integrity 
between  her  breasts.  Let  Hishgion 
kiss  her  lips,  and  all  laws  reverence 
her ;  Patience  possess  her  heart,  and 
Humility  sit  in  her  eyes.  Let  all 
Christians  make  her  the  precedent  of 
their  lives,  and  study  tiie  doctrine  that 
her  mouth  teacheth.  Let  the  angels 
of  heaven  be  her  ^ardians,  and  the 
mercy  of  God  a  shield  of  defence  unto 
her.  Let  her  tread  upon  ii^uiy,  and 
stamp  the  devil  and  violenoe  undelt  her 
feet.  Let  her  ffreateet  adversaries^ 
Oppression  and  Hypocrisy,  flv  from 
her  presence.  Let  Eapine,  Malice, 
Extortion,  Depopulation,  Fraud,  and 
Wrong,  be  as  far  removed  from  her  as 
hell  is  from  heaven.  Let  the  hand  of 
Mercy  dry  her  eyes,  and  wipe  away 
her  tears.  Let  those  glorious  spirits 
lift  her  up  to  the  place  of  rest.  Let 
heaven  add  to  her  beauty,  immortality 
set  her  in  a  throne  of  joy,  and  etemi^ 
crown  her  with  glory ;  whither  may  all 
her  children  foUow  her,  through  the 
blood  and  merils  of  that  innocent 
Lamb,  Jesus  Christ.    Thomas  Adams. 


VARIETY  OF  GIFTS  IN  CHRIS- 
TIANS. 

Every  man  hath  received  some  gift, 
no  man  all  gifts;  and  this,  rightly 
considered,  would  keep  all  in  a  more 
even  temper ;  as  in  Nature  nothing  is 
altogether  useless,  so  nothing  is  self- 
sufficient.  This,  duly  considered, 
would  keep  the  meanest  from  repining 
and  discontent,  even  him  that  hath  the 
lowest  rank  in  most  respects;  yet 
something  he  hath  received,  that  is  not 
only  a  good  to  himself,  but,  rightly 
improvel,  may  be  so  to  others  likewise. 
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And  this  will  curb  the  loftiness  of  the 
most  adyauced,  and  teach  them  not 
only  to  see  some  difTerences  in  them- 
aelyes,  and  some  gifts  in  far  meaner 
persons  which  they  want ;  but,  besides 
the  simple  discovery  of  this,  it  will 

{>ut  them  upon  the  use  of  what  is  in 
owor  persons,  not  only  to  stoop  to  the 
acknowledgment,  but  even  withal  the 
participation  and  beneht  of  it ;  not  to 
trample  upon  all  that  is  below  them, 
but  to  take  it  up,  and  use  things  use- 
ful though  lying  at  their  feet.  Borne 
flowers  and  herbs  that  grow  very  low 
are  of  a  very  fragrant  smell  and 
healthful  use.    Thou  that  earliest  it 


60  high  loses t  much  by  it.  Many  poor 
Christians,  whom  thou  despisest  to 
make  use  of,  may  have  that  in  them 
which  might  be  very  useful  for  thee, 
though  thou  overlookest  it  and  treadest 
on  it.  St.  Paul  acknowledgeth  that 
ho  was  comforted  by  the  coming  of 
Titus,  though  for  inferior  to  mm. 
Sometimes  a  very  mean  illiterate 
Chiistian  may  speak  more  profitably 
and  comfortably,  even  to  a  knowing 
learned  man,  than  multitudes  of  his 
own  best  thoughts  can  do,  especially 
in  a  time  of  weakness  and  darkness. 

Leighton. 


^ietos. 


Home  and  the  Council  in  the  Nine' 
teenth  Century.  By  Fstix  Bxrs- 
G1ENER.  Translated  from  the 
Trench.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  George  Street. 

Tbx  readers  of  the  Baptist  Maqazdte 
liave  been  thoroughly  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  Council  of  1870  by  an 
able  contributor,  who  has  from  month 
to  month  enriched  our  pages  with  his 
kind  and  seasonable  papers.  In  the 
occupation  of  the  "  Eternal  City  "  by 
the  troops  of  Victor  Emanuel,  we  have 
reached  the  firsifruits  of  the  absurd 
and  blasphemous  declaration  of  Infal- 
libility. Talleyrand  would  have  desig- 
nated the  whole  affair  as  a  hlutidar^ 
worse  than  a  crime.  Not  a  few  con- 
tinental divines  foresaw  that  the  imbe- 
cility of  Pius  IX.  was  steering  the 
ship  of  the  Church  into  quicksands 
more  dangerous  than  the  dreaded  doc- 
trines of  Garibaldi  and  Masszini.  The 
protests  of  tiie  more  enlightened  Ger- 
man and  French  bishops  have,  how- 
ever, proved  unavailing ;  and  after  the 
dogma  comes  the  deluge — ^so  far  as  the 
temporal  power  is  concerned.    We  are 


not,  however,  sure  that  the  ecclesiafl- 
tical  power  of  Borne  will  be  greatly 
curtailed  by  the  loss  of  its  civu  pres- 
tige. Disestablishment  is  so  great  a 
boon  to  any  ecclesiastical  system,  that 
it  would  not  surprise  us  if  ,  in  spite  of 
its  accumtdated  errors,  even  the  Bom- 
ish  Church  shotdd  derive  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  surrender  of  the 
sword — Nou9  verrons, 

M.  Bungener^s  book  itf  full  of  illus- 
trations of  the  incurable  corruption, 
both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  <n  the 
Papal  system.  As  an  example  of  the 
pretensions  of  the  present  occupant 
of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  says:— 

**  An  archbishop  of  Paris  was  mur- 
dered in  1857.  This  is  what  the  Pope 
wrote  to  one  of  that  archbishop's  rela- 
tions :— *  There  is  great  comfort,  both 
for  you  and  for  oiirselves,  in  the  firm 
hope  that  the  deceased  prelate  has  en- 
tered into  the  heavenly  kin^m;. 
for,  throughout  his  life,  he  mamfested 
a  peculiar  veneration  for  ourselv^  and 
for  the  apostolic  see.  He  was  distin- 
goished  by  his  piety,  his  zeal,'  &c.'' 

In   controverting  the  claim  of  the 
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Popes  to  be  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
and  in  dispute  of  the  statement  that 
this  apostle  was  ever  a  bishop  of  Borne, 
he  wiites  as  follows : — 

"  During  five-and-twenty  ye&TB,  so 
we  are  tola,  St.  Peter  was  bishop  at 
Borne.  We  will  not  raise  objections 
for  one  year,  or  two,  or  four;  but, 
however,  the  calculations  be  made,  it 
is  not  two,  or  four,  or  ten  years  that 
are  wanting ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  one 
during  which  St.  Peter  was  at  Borne. 

''According  to  tradition,  his  death 
took  place,  Ilko  that  of  St.  Paul,  to- 
wards the  year  64  or  66.  Now,  tiie 
Book  of  the  Acts  shows  him  to  have 
been  at  Jerusalem  till  51  or  52 ;  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  only  remain,  con- 
sequently, to  be  accounted  for.  Were 
these  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeai's  spent  at 
Borne  ?  In  57  or  58  St  Paul  writes 
the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  It  is  tiie 
longest  of  his  epistles,  but  it  does  not 
contain  a  word  about  St.  Peter — not 
one  allusion  to  his  labours  or  his  pre- 
sence at  Bome.  In  62  or  63  St.  Paul 
himself  is  at  Bome.  He  writes  from 
thence  several  epistles,  and  still  there 
is  nothing  about  St.  Peter !  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  writes  again 
from  Bome  to  his  disciple  Timotiiy. 
He  speaks  to  him  of  his  solitariness 
and  his  sufferings.  All  have  forsaken 
him,  except  oiie ;  this  must  be  Peter, 
no  doubt.  No ;  it  is  someone  else. 
What  was  Peter  doin^? — where  was 
he?  In  prison!  But  in  that  case  it 
becomes  doubly  incredible  that  Paul 
should  not  mention  him.  To  speak  at 
length  of  his  own  sufferings,  and  not 
to  have  a  word  to  say  about  those  of 
his  colleague,  not  even  to  name  him, 
and  to  s^  or  suffer  it  to  be  believed 
that  he  (Paul)  is  at  that  time  the  only 
one  who  is  preparing  to  die  for  the 
Gospel — ^this  could  only  be  cunning 
reticence,  and  detestable  falsehood. 
No,  no;  St.  Peter  was  not  at  Bome — 
St.  Peter  had  never  been  there.  What 
would  be  the  value  of  tradition,  even 
if  it  were  clear,  in  the  presence  of  facte 
so  distinct,  so  formally  adverse?  If 
the  whole  history  of  St.  Paul  had  been 
manufiictured  expressly  as  a  weapon 
to  be  used  against  the  "ropes,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  now  it  could  have  been 
made  more  embarrassing  for  them,  and 
more  destructive." 


Luther  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  severe  on  Tetzel's  trade  in  par- 
dons than  M.  Bungener  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  on  modem  indtil- 
gences: — 

*'  Indulgences  are  no  longer,  it  is 
true,  sold  openly  in  the  marketplace, 
as  they  were  in  1517.    This  does  not 
mean,  nowever,  that  they  are  not  sold 
at  all,  for  there  are  a  thousand  ways 
of  selling  them.    But  let  us  pass  on. 
Sold,  or  not  sold,  it  is  of  the  quantity 
that  we  wish  to  speak  now.     If  the 
sixteenth  century  scandalised  us  by 
the  sale,  the  sixteenth  century,  in  ite 
turn,  would  be  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
digality with  which  they  are  now  dis* 
pensed.    If  you  are  unwilling  to  pay 
for  fhem,    they   are   given  to   you, 
thrown  to  you,  without  stint  or  mea- 
sure, by  the  handful.     What  is  the 
cause  of  this  increasing  prodigality, 
depreciating   the   most  splendid  par- 
dons, and  miserably  abasing  the  om- 
nipotence by  which  they  are  bestowed? 
How  is  it  that  men,  not  otherwise 
devoid  of  ability,   should  be  totally 
devoid  of  that  most  vulgar  kind  of  pro- 
dence — ^the  prudence  of  the  merchant 
who  keeps  up  the  value  of  his  wares  ? 
Why  ?    Because  the  fault  here  is  fol- 
lowed by  its  punishment.     It  would 
not  be  right,   after  once  sanctioning 
such  a  system,  to  retain  the  power  d 
applying  it  partially,  prudently,  and 
moderately.     The  Ghospel  whicn  yon 
have  outraged  avenges  itself  by  con- 
demning you  to  outrage  and  disfigure 
it  ever  more  and  more.     The  great 
market   must   continually  lower  its 
prices — ^its  prices  in  money,  in  coin  of 
all  kinds,  in  prayers,  in  penances.    A 
wild  spirit  of  competition  is  necessarily 
established  between  the  various  places 
of  sale.    The  Pope  cannot  award  in- 
dulgences to  one  congregation,  to  one 
chapel,  witiiout  twenty  congregations 
and  chapels  asking  for  the  same  fa- 
vour.   It  is  necessary  to  give  to  those 
that  had  nothing,  and  to  double,  treble, 
and  then  multiply  tenfold,  the  priri- 
le^s  of  those  that  had  something.    A 
pnnce,  when  asked  to  give,  may  plead 
the   necessities  of  his  budget.     But 
how  refuse  in  this  case  ?    The  treasury 
is  always  equally  rich,   and  equally 
fuU.    A  sheet  of  paper  and  a  simatore 
— which  is  not  even  that  of  the  rope— 
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are  all  the  expenditure  required.  The 
old  system  of  jubilees  was  wise  by 
comparison ;  but  all  that  was  offered 
to  you  on  these  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, recurring  at  intervals  of  fiye- 
and-twenty,  or  fifty,  or  eyen,  to  begin 
'wi&i  a  hundred  years,  is  now  offered 
daily,  and  without  interruption.  For* 
merly  a  plenary  indulgence  was  only 
to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  long 
and  painful  penances;  now,  one  of 
those  associations,  to  which  we  haye 
already  referred,  offers  it  to  you  nine 
times  a  year,  at  the  price  of  a  confes- 
sion and  a  commumon.  Others,  we 
are  told,  offer  it  for  eyen  less;  and 
nothing,  moreoyer,  preyents  you  from 
belongm^  to  seyeral.  Can  you  not 
effect  an  insurance  against  fire  or  hail 
with  more  than  one  company  ?  The 
companies  we  speaJ^  of  are  not  the 
least  ea^r  to  give  to  their  prospec- 
tuses all  the  attractions  inyented  by 
the  modem  spirit  of  trade.  There  are 
books  with  which  the  indulgence  is 
giyen  as  an  inducement  to  purchasers ; 
uiere  are  articles  that  have  been  bless- 
ed, to  which  an  indulgence  is  similarly 
attached ;  you  may  buy,  at  your  con- 
venience, a  quarter,  half  a  quarter, 
or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  mass,  to  be 
said  on  some  future  day  at  a  privileg- 
ed altar ;  if  you  buy  the  whole  mass, 
you  haye  the  right  to  share  the  indul- 

fence  with  your  friends,  living  or 
ead.  All  this  is  advertised  in  the 
newspapers,  published  &om  the  pulpit, 
posted  on  the  church-doors,  and  that 
at  Paris  as  well  as  Eome,  and  such 
practices  are  becoming  more  and 
more  the  daily  bread  of  Komanism." 


Christian  Work  on  the  Battlefield: 
being  Incidents  of  the  Labours  of 
the  United  States*  Christian  Com- 
mission, with  an  Historical  Essay 
on  the  ifi/luenee  of  Christianity  in 
alleviating  the  Horrors  of  War. 
London:  Hodder  &  Stoughtoui 
Paternoster  Row. 


The  Annals  of  the  United  States' 
Christian  Commission,  by  the  Eev. 
Lemuel^Moss,  and  Incidents  of  the  Uni' 
ted  States'  Christian  Commission^  by 
^e  Rev.  Edward  P.  Smith,  are  the 


two  volumes  firom  which  the  work 
before  us  has  been  compiled.  The 
English  editor  has  wisely  decided  that 
the  bulky  American  volumes  had 
much  in  them  that  would  be  wanting 
in  interest  to  his  own  countrymen, 
while  they  contain  many  facts,  con- 
nected wiui  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Conmiission,  which  could  not  fail  to 
encourage  similar  works  of  mercy  and 
of  self-denial.  Five  thousand  dele- 
gates from  the  Churches  of  the  United 
States-^a  majority  of  them  ministers  of 
the  Ghospel — ^went  to  the  battlefields  of 
the  South,  armed  only  with  spiritual 
weapons,  and  attended  by  amunition- 
wagsons  laden  with  the  materials 
for  the  comfort  of  the  wounded.  This 
large  contingent  was  not  the  least 
heroic  of  the  forces  summoned  to  the 
sharp  conflicts  of  the  last  American 
civil  war. 

The  origin  of  the  modem  philan- 
tropic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  wounded 
in  war,  dates  from  the  memorable 
efforts  of  some  of  our  own  countrymen 
and  countrywomen  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tresses endured  by  the  army  in  the 
Crimea. 

It  is  hard  for  us,  while  writing,  to 
realise  the  fact  that  fifteen  years  j^ve 
passed  away  since  the  Alma,  Balaclava, 
and  Inkerman  were  household  words 
in  England.  It  is  a  melancholy  con- 
sideration that,  in  spite  of  all  the  reli- 
gious light  which  the  civilised  nations 
of  the  world  possess,  those  fifteen 
years  have  been  crowded  with  wars, 
which,  for  theii*  causelessness — as  to 
any  ground  of  moral  principle — for 
their  ferocity  and  appalling  cruelties, 
find  nothing  to  surpass  them  in  the 
darkest  ages  of  the  remotest  past. 
The  baptism  of  blood  has  cursed  sci- 
entific invention,  and  ingenuity  fol- 
lows the  conscription,  summoned  at 
the  biddine  of  tne  principalities  and 
powers  of  this  world.  The  alleviation 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  book,  must  be  an  admitted 
fact.  Given — two  hundred  thousand 
sufferers  hors-de-combat  in  the  con- 
tinental battles  of  the  last  month — 
it  is  an  alleviation  that  a  few  thou- 
sands have  found  sympathy  and  lint, 
and  have  gladdened  at  the  sight  of  the 
red  cross  brassart  which  adorned  the 
arm  of  a  helpful  friend.  CHven- — a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling, 
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mayhap  half  a  million,  to  the  sick 
and  wounded,  by  English  liberality ; 
given — ^thousands  of  tiacts,  and  Testa- 
ments, price  twopence,  such  as  wo 
heartily  rejoice  to  find  prevalent 
among  the  captive  and  the  maimed ; 
given — the  noble,  personal,  unpaid 
toil  of  English  doctors,  clerics,  and 
members  of  the  Legislature :  behind 
all,  over  all,  rises  the  inquiry — When 
will  the  honest  conviction  of  all  right- 
minded  men,  in  an  outspoken  voice, 
denounce  the  carnival  of  hell,  ajod 
tell  the  world  that  war  is  the  concate- 
nation of  all  crimes?  In  the  name 
of  all  that  is  sacred,  lot  us  refrain  from 
talking  of  alltviating  war  I  We  have 
seen  conflagi'ations  at  midnight  which 
the  very  waters  poured  on  them 
seemed  to  feed.  It  is  so  with  this 
hell-fii'e,  that  scorches,  blasts,  and 
wastes  the  vintage  and  the  cornfield. 
Your  lint  and  love  will  put  50  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  on  their  leet 
a^ain,  and  even  your  heroic  red  cross 
will  seem  to  give  the  moral  sanction 
of  the  good,  kind,  and  wise  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  fray. 

Let  us  away  with  it,  and  arise  in 
pitiless  denunciation  of  the  whole 
art  and  craft  of  battle,  as  a  thing  to 
be  no  more  hoard  of  I  The  poets,  the 
painters,  the  penmen  of  the  jjl&st 
nave  all  whetted  the  sword.  Music — 
heavenbom  music — even  has  been 
baptized  in  blood,  and  the  ancient 
proneness  of  the  sons  of  Adam  to  deeds 
of  violence  wellnigh  calls  for  another 
deluge  to  obliterate  the  race. 

There  must  be  no  longer  a  concession 
made  by  Chiistian  men  to  the  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war.  We  are 
followers  of  Him  whose  advent  was  to 
inaugui-ate  ^*  Peace  on  earth;  "  of  the 
only  King  who  never  wore  a  sword — 
who  would  not,  when  He  might,  sum- 
mon legions  of  angels  to  His  rescue— 
and  who  requires  in  all  His  subjects 
the  self- surrender  of  which  He  is  the 
perfect  type. 

Eeturning  to  the  book  before  us  :— 
We  do  not  undervalue  the  laborious, 
the  blessed  work  of  those  who  pro- 
*secute  enterprises  of  merc^  on  the 
battlefield.  The  tokens  of  their  success 
are  indubitable — the  instances  of  tibie 
power  of  Divine  truth  over  the  hearts 
of  men  in  this  little  volume  are  most 
encouraging.     But  we  look  in  vain 


for  the  conscientious  united  protest  of 
the  five  thousand  delegates  agaLost  the 
abomination  of  war,  and  sigh  as  we 
think  of  its  incalculable  progeny  of 
woes.  There  is  that  in  human  blood 
which  hardens  the  heart  of  its  behol- 
der ;  stop  by  step  he  becomes  inured 
to  the  spectacle  of  what  would  have 
be^a.  onoe  intolerable,  and  talks  with 
oomplacency  of  the  most  frightful  of 
scenes.  *'  Scatter  Thou  the  men,  0 
Lord,  that  delight  in  war  ! " 


Education  of  the  HearL     By  Mis. 
Ellis.     Hodder  and    Stoughton, 

Paternoster  Row. 

• 

The  Authoress  of  "The  Women  of 
England  *'  has  earned  the  right  to  be 
listened  to  on  the  subject  of  education. 
She  gives,  in  the  present  volume,  some 
valuable  directions  for  the  early  moral 
training  of  children.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  the  *'  Edu- 
cation of  the  Heart"  should  be  as 
persistently  and  systematically  carried 
on  as  the  cultivation  of  the  inteUeet 
Parents  and  teachers  will  find  much 
useful  advice  in  this  book. 


Ijphigene.  By  Alexa.nd£R  Laudzx. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

An  attempt — we  cannot  say  a  sucoess- 
ful  one — to  versify  the  story  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

The  metre  is  defectiTe,  and  the 
following  cannot  be  called  rhymes  :— 
Irony  and  Humility — Step  and  Yet 
— Fled  and  Gilead  —  Melee  and 
Victorj'. 

There  are  several  obvious  plagiarisms 
from  Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  and 
others.  The  author  has  not  }nj  any 
means  a  keen  sense  of  oongruit^ ;  the 
language  of  Jephthah,  which  might  be 
appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Marmion 
or  Robin  Hood,  sounds  singularly 
unsuitable  hrom  the  lips  of  an  old 
Israelite.  Such  expressions  as  "What 
ho,  there ! "  *  *  I  wis,"  and  the  charge  to 
his  disheartened  and  nearly  defeated 
soldiers,  "Now,  VMrry  men,  to  do  or 
die  ! "  strike  us  as  very  unfit  for  the 
occasions.     And  after  eulogising  his 
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deceased  wife,  tlioexcIaination,''Faug]i! 
*tis  many  years  sithence  she  died/' 
would  certainly  make  us  doubt 
whether  she  had  quitted  the  world  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity;  also  we  consider 
the  word  **pooh"  particulariy  inade- 
quate in  connection  with  **  Hell's  hot 
lambent  sea." 


Si-  FauVs  JSpistle  to  the  Bomans ; 
with  Notes.  By  C.  J.  Vaughan, 
D.D.,  Master  of  the  Temple. 
Third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 
London:  Macmillan&Co.     1870. 

Lessons  of  the  Cross  and  Fassion, 
1869. 

Christ  Satirfying  the  Instincts  of 
HumanUy.  By  C.  J.  Vaitghan, 
D.D.    Macmilian.     1870. 

Ik  the  first  of  these  publications, 
Dr.  Yaughan  has  revised  and  enlarged 
his  valuable  notes  on  the  Bomans. 
The  Greek  text — ^which  aims  to 
produce  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the 
Apostle,  as  gatnered  from  a  compari- 
son of  MS8. — has  been  furnished  by 
Canon  Westcott.  His  notes  contain  a 
careful  examination  of  each  separate 
word  and  phrase  of  importance,  and  a 
short  succinct  statement  of  the  design 
and  argument  of  each  paragraph .  Dr. 
Yaughan  does  not  burden  his  pages 
with  a  host  of  conflicting  opinions,  but 
simply  states  his  own  view  of  the 
text,  with  the  reasons  which  have  led 
him  to  adopt  it.  And  in  this  he  has 
done  wisely,  and  saved  his  readers 
much  fruitless  bewilderment.  Equally 
do  we  approve  his  method  of  interpre- 
tation by  comparing  Scripture  with 
Scripture.  The  meaning  of  each  doubt- 
ful word  or  sentence  he  decides  by  re- 
ference to  other  places  (in  the  New 
Testament  and  Septuagint)  where  it 
occurs,  and  by  the  production  of  par- 
allel passages.  One  of  the  most  no- 
ticeable features  of  the  notes  is  the 
force  which  Dr.  Yaughan  assigns  to 
the  article,  and  the  different  meaning 
which  must  in  consequence  be  attached 
to  words  as  they  are  with  or  without 
it— especially  such  words  as  BiKatoavi/rf 
inBom.i,17,iii.21,and»'o^o9  in  ii.  12, 


23,  25,  iii.  20,  31,  and  other  well- 
known  places.  On  the  whole,  we  con- 
cur in  Dr.  Yaughan's  view,  though  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  authorities  are 
strongly  divided  on  the  matter. 
Winer,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  Alford 
differ  from  Dr.  Yaughan ;  Maddleton, 
Lightfoot,  and  others  of  equal  weight 
agree  with  him. 

The  other  works  we  have  named  are 
sermons.  **  The  Lessons  of  the  Cross 
and  Passion"  (consisting  of  six  lec- 
tures, delivered  in  Hereford  Cathedral 
during  the  week  before  Easter,  1869) 
are  a  series  of  thoughtful  and  reverent 
meditations  on  themes  suggested  by 
the  great  events  of  Our  Lord's  sacrifi- 
cial death. 

* '  Christ  and  Human  Instincts  ^'  con- 
tains eight  lectures  recently  delivered 
in  the  Temgle  Church,  intending  ta 
set  forth  Christ  as  (consciously  or  un- 
consciously) the  cUiire  of  aU  naHons. 
There  ore  in  T"<^n  instincts^-often  in- 
deed suppressed,  misdirected,  and 
perverted,  out  never  utterly  destroyed 
—of  truth,  reverence,  perfection, 
liberty,  coum^,  sympathy,  sacrifice, 
and  unity.  These  Christ  alone  can 
satisfy.  And  it  is  the  aim  of  these 
lectures  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
how  and  under  what  conditions  the 
instincts  operate;  and,  on  the  other, 
how  and  by  what  means  Christ  re- 
sponds to  them.  The  argument  is 
wrought  out  with  clearness  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  illustration.  Words  so 
pure,  noble,  and  manly  as  these  can- 
not fail  to  be  appreciated. 

Religious  Life  in  Germany  during 
the  Wars  of  Independence  ;  in  a 
series  of  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal Sketches.  By  William  Battb, 
Minister  of  the  Anschar  Chapel, 
Hamburg.  Translated  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Author.  In  two 
volumes.  London :  Strahan  & 
Co.,  56,  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  publication  of  this  work,  at  the 
very  time  of  the  Franco-Germanic 
war,  is  sure  to  command  attention. 
The  volumes  are  worthy  of  study,  at 
any  time,  for  the  light  they  throw  on 
one  of  the  most  momentous  epochs  of 
European  history ;  but  they  possess  a 
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still  deeper  interest,  from  the  connec- 
tion of  the  events  they  relate  with 
those  now  transpiring  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Without  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  here  recorded,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  patriotic  mut^  of  the 
Germans,  their  military  skill  and 
prowess,  their  determined  persever- 
ance, and  their  burning  enthusiasm 
against  France. 

The  wars  of  independence,  in  com- 
mon witii  almost  all  other  wars  of  that 
period,  were  waged  a^inst  Napoleon, 
the  greatest  of  military  despots. 
Such  was  his  policy  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  preserve  a  neutral  attitude 
towards  him.  Those  who  were  not 
actively  hostile  were  either  his  vic- 
tims or  his  tools.  The  misfortunes  of 
Germany  were  largely  owing  to  the 
neutrality  of  Prussia,  and  the  still 
more  dishonourable  alliance  formed 
by  Frederick  William  m.  There 
was,  however,  for  some  time  previ- 
ously, a  religious  declension,  assum- 
ing in  some  cases  the  form  of  indif- 
ferentism,  and  in  others  that  of  philo- 
sophical atheism,  to  which  our  author 
rightly  attributes  the  national  dis- 
asters. And  it  is  the  main  design  of 
his  yoliunes  to  show  that  religion  and 
patriotism  revived  together — ^that  with 
a  more  profound  and  living  faith  in 
God  came  a  nobler  love  of  country', 
and  magnanimous  efforts  to  defend 
and  exalt  it.  During  the  progress  of 
tiiese  wars,  the  worHngs  of  Qt)d's 
righteous  government  are  plainly  dis- 
cerned. We  have  in  these  volumes  a 
most  graphic  delineation  of  the  men 
by  whom  this  change  was  brought 
about,  their  mental  and  spiritual  de- 
velopment, and  the  ways  in  which 
they  infused  into  their  country  a  new 
and  nobler  life.  History  is  never 
more  effective  than  when  written  in 
biographical  sketches,  and  in  this  in- 
stance the  portraits  are  selected  from 
such  opposite  spheres  of  life,  that 
readers  of  every  class  must  be  inter- 
ested. Nothing  can  be  more  exqui- 
sitely charming  than  the  view  we  ob- 
tain of  the  royal  family,  and  its  con- 
nections in  the  time  of  deepest  trial. 
The  keen  intellectual  ci:Qture,  the 
childlike  piety,  the  pure  domestic 
affection,  tne  active  philanthropy,  and 
the  unflinching  fortitude  of  Queen 
Louisa,  present  a  combination  of  vir- 


tues truly  sublime.  And  not  lees 
striking  is  the  character  of  the  Princess 
William.  We  have  dwelt  on  the  de- 
tails of  their  lives  with  delight,  and 
feel  ourselves  made  wiser  and  better 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  worth  of 
the  Gospel,  so  touching  and  powerful 
as  is  here  given.  The  lives  of  Stein, 
the  statesman;  "the  most  poweifol 
adversary  of  Naj)oleon ; "  of  Fichte, 
Amdt,  and  Schleiermacher,  the  philo- 
sophic and  religious  teachers,  are  of  a 
very  different  class,  but  in  some  re- 
spects more  deeply  interesting.  The 
mental  progress  of  Fichte  and  Schleier 
macher  are  clearly  traced,  and  the 
characteristic  excellences  and  defects 
of  their  teaching  faithfully  shown. 
Those  who  have  known  these  great 
names  only  by  repute  may  acquire  in 
these  pages  an  intelligent  apjiredation 
of  them — an  advantage  of  vmich  many 
win  doubtless  avail  themselves. .  Dif- 
ferent, again,  are  the  lives  of  Coant 
Stolberg,  of  Claudius,  and  Stilling 
the  poet — of  Perthes  the  bookseller, 
of  Boisseree  the  artist,  and  various 
others;  but  they  are  all  portrayed 
with  s^dmirable  skill,  and  win  one's 
earnest  attention.  To  acquaint  our- 
selves with  such  characters  is  a  plea- 
sure ihsLt  we  would  not  willmgly 
forego. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  book  is  its 
onesided  and  exaggerated  patriotism 
— an  inordinate  Germanic  esteem, 
which,  on  every  ground,  the  author 
should  strive  to  modify.  The  religious 
tone  is  healthy  and  vigorous— evan- 
gelical in  the  best  sense.  The  trans- 
lation is  graceful,  and  our  thanks  are 
due  to  the  accomplished  lady  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  it.  We  trust  that 
the  hopes  which  led  her  to  undertake 
tiie  task  will  be  amply  realised. 


Miscellanies  ;  from  the  Oxford  Ser- 
mons and  other  Writings  of  John 
Hbnhy  Newmaij,  D.D.  London : 
Strahan  &  Co.,  Ludgate  Hill. 
1870. 

No  man  has  played  a  more  promi- 
nent part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  England  during  the  present  century 
than  John  Henry  Newman.  Ho  and 
Keble  were  the  soul  of  the  Tractarian 
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moyement,  and  inyeBted  it  with  the 
fascinatioii  of  genius  and  poetry.  It 
is  natnral  that  there  should  be  a  deep 
interest  felt  in  such  a  man,  and  an 
anxiety  to  know  more  about  him  and 
his  writings.  These  ''Miscellanies" 
have  doubtless  been  published  to  meet 
a  general  desire,  and  are  selected  with 
admirable  skill.  The  extracts,  some 
of  which  extend  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
pases,  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Ox- 
torn  Sermons.  They  are  diyided  into 
three  parts — histoncal,  moral,  and 
practical  and  doctrinal — and  constitute 
a  really  yaluable  collection.  Widely 
as  we  differ  from  Dr.  Newman's  eccle- 
siastical position,  we  haye  always  felt 
the  charm  of  his  sermons.  The  earlier 
yolumes,  at  any  rate,  deal  yery  little 
in  the  asseition  of  High  Church  teach- 
ing, but  mostly  with  truths  of  uni- 
yersal  interest — ^truths  which  all  Chris- 
tians acknowledge,  but  which  few  of 
us  haye  fully  realised.  And  the  same 
remark  holds  good  of  this  yolume. 
It  contains  the  greater  part  of  the 
sermons  on  the  Greatness  and  Little- 
ness of  Human  Life,  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  Warfare  the  Condition  of 
Victory,  A  Particular  Proyidence,  &c. 
The  striking  way  in  which  these  truths 
are  handled,  the  light  thrown  ^upon 
them,  and  the  power  they  thus  exercise 
oyer  the  conscience,  cannot  faiL  to 
attract  attention,  and  to  stimulate  us 
to  aim  at  the  life  which  they  demand. 


A  Letter  to  Churchmen  and  to  Dis- 
senters, from  R.  G.  Feter,  M.A,, 
Hector  of  Cavendish,  and  late 
Fellow  and  .Tutor  ofJesiis  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Cambridge : 
Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co.  London : 
Bell  and  Daldy. 

A  FLEA,  for  comprehension,  kindly 
expressed  and  ingeniously  argued. 
According  to  Mr.  Peter,  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  temple;  the  Noncon- 
formists are  the  synagoffue.  We  do 
honour  to  the  writer's  Kindliness  of 
feeling;  we  thankfully  and  respect- 
fully decline  the  subordination  to 
which  he  inyites  ua  in  the  hetero- 
geneous associations  of  the  Church  by 
mw  established. 


The  Alpine  Missionary,  By  the  Rey. 
Matt.  Lelieybe.  66,  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  biography  of  Jean  Louis  Bostan, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  translated  from 
the  French  by  the  Bey.  A.  J.  French, 
B.A.  M.  Bostan  was  one  of  Felix 
NefiTs  most  esteemed  conyerts,  and 
an  earnest  and  indefatigable  worker 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  in  France, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Channel  Isles. 

We  cannot  agree  with  him  on  all 
points — ^for  instance,  that  sanctification 
can  be  instantaneous  and  entire — but 
we  can  heartily  admire  the  deyotion 
and  self-sacnnce  that  distinguished 
him. 


Christ  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  H. 
H.  Boi/RK.  London  :  S.  W.  Par- 
tridge. 

The  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  their  yital  principle. 
Eyery  help  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
truth,  that  **  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  is  welcome  to 
deyout  and  thoughtfnl  Christians. 
There  is  much  that  is  helpful  in  this 
direction  in  Mr.  Bourn's  book,  and  we 
therefore  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers. 


War :  Its  Causes,  Consequences, 
and  Cure.  A  Sermon  preached  by 
Rev.  J.  W.  Todd,  F.G.S.  Lon- 
don :  Morley,  Forest  Hill.  Price 
twopence. 

An  energetic  and  seasonable  protest 
against  the  iniquity  of  war.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  all  our  pulpits  will  giye 
a  like  manly,  determined,  and  uncom- 
promising testimony  to  the  truth. 


Kingsdovm  Lodge.  By  E.  J.  Wob- 
Boisc.  Marlborough  and  Co.,  Ave 
Maria  Lane. 

We  welcome  a  new  edition  of  one  of 
Miss  Worboise's  best  stories.  We  can 
conscientiously  recommend  this  as  an 
admirable  book  for  young  girls. 
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Our  God,  By  Octaviits  Wikslow, 
D.D.  J.  Shaw  4c  Co.,  48,  Pater- 
noster Row. 

Db.  Wixslow  desciibes  this  work  as 
*'  a  series  of  studies  designed  to  unfold 
some  of  the  perfections  of  our  God." 
The  writings  of  this  author  are  too 
well  known  to  require  commendation ; 
he  has  given  us  in  this  book  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  Christian  library. 

A  Booh  of  Common  Frayer^  con- 
taining Liturgies  for  Morning  and 
Evening  Service.  By  W.  Mi  all. 
London:  Elliot  Stock. 

This  appears  to  us  a  wretched  per- 
formance. The  poorest  of  extemporary 
utterances  to  which  we  have  ever 
listened—- and  they  have  been  not  a 
few — ^have  far  surpassed  it,  in  reference 
alio  to  the  scope  of  the  petitions,  and 
the  language  in  which  they  are  em- 
bodied. We  hope  there  is  no  congre- 
gation consigned  to  such  a  vehicle  for 
their  devotions. 


Holiness  through  Faith.  By  R.  Pkae- 
SALL  Smith.  Morgan  and  Chase, 
38,  Ludgate  Hill. 

The  author  wi-itcs  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  it  is  possible  to  attain 
perfect  holiness  in  this  life.  Even 
to  those  Christians  whose  experience 
does  not  lead  them  to  adopt  these 
views,  the  subject  is  of  such  deep  im- 
portaace,  that  it  is  worthy  of  their 
most  earnest  consideration. 

Eden  and  other  Poems.  By  "Wash- 
in  gtok  Mock.   Hatchards,  Picca- 

dilly. 

Mb.  Moox  seems  equally  at  ease  in 
attacking  a  doan  and  in  wooing  the 
muse.  His  poems  are  as  remarkable 
for  their  spirit  of  devotion  and  tender- 
ness, as  for  their  purity  and  correct- 
ness. Of  the  minor  poems  we  particu- 
lariy  admire,  "The  Heart's  Trust," 
"Who  shall  Boll  Away  the  Stone?" 
and  "  Why  Weepest  Thou  ?*' 
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MINISTERIAL  CHANGES, 


The  Eev.  Thomas  Burgess  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church,  W  est 
Drayton. 

The  Rev.  J.  Field  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  Bartholomew-street  Chapel, 
Exeter,  after  a  six  years*  ministry  there. 

The  Bev.  T.  Cockor,  of  Lantwit  Miy'or, 
Glamoxganahiro,  has  accepted  the  unani- 
mous invitation  of  the  Church  at  Lyd- 
brook. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  H.  Anson,  late  of  the 
Baptist  Chapel,  IrweU-tarace,  Rawten- 
stall,  has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation 
of  the  Church  at  the  Old  Meeting,  Cotten- 
ham,  Cambs. 

The  Bev.  Shem  Evans  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  retire  in  November  next  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  at 
Aznsby,  Rugby,   feeling    not    adequate. 


through  the  infirmitieB  of  age,  for  the 
labours  duo,  and  the  claims  of  suxxounding 
villages. 

The  Rev.  S.  Nash,  who  resigned  the 
pastorate,  through  failing  healw,  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  Neattshead,  Norfolk,  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  enter  upon 
similar  duties.  He  is  open  to  an  invita- 
tion to  a  village  pastonite,  or  as  an  evan- 
gelist in  a  southern  or  western  dlslrict 
Address,  Stantonbuiy,  Stony  Stratford, 
Bucks. 

TlieRev.  John  Green,  of  Sto|^iimb€r, 
Somezset,  has  been  compelled,  thnogh  a 
long  and  severs  iUnees,  to  resign  hk 
paflto!rato,and  to  leave  the  ministiy,  to  the 
aeep  reg^  of  himself  and  an  attached 
people. 

The  Bev.  Thomas  Hozton,  of  Devonpert, 
has,  £rom  age  and  long  affliction,  been  com- 
pelled to  resign  his  charge  at  Hope  Chapd, 
in  that  town.    Our  brother  has  been  over 
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fifty  years  in  tho  ministryy  and  more  than 
lorty-mne  of  them  m  Deronport. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Lord,  of  Birmingham, 
finding  the  work  of  the  pastorate  be;^ond 
his  strength,  after  repeated  interruptions, 
has  felt  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  resign  the  pas- 
torate of  Christ  Church. 

The  Rov.  E.  Davies,  after  years  of 
faithful  ministry  in  connection  with 
tho  Baptist  Church,  Paulton,  Somerset, 
has  resigned  his  charge  of  that  Church,  and 
accepted  tho  pastorate  of  the  Church  at 
Presteign. 

The  Rev.  J.  Dcane  has  concluded  his 
pastorate  at  Stradbroke,  Suffolk,  and  has 
gone  to  labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newcastle,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bap- 
tist Union. 

The  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Goadby,  of  Leicester, 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of 
tho  Church  at  Windmill-street,  Gravesend. 

The  Rev.  A.  T.  Osborne  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  meeting 
at  Stoke-gi:een,  Ipswich. 

>Ir.  J.  Curtis  has  resigned  the  pastorate 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Brixham,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Davies,  late  of  Trow- 
bridge, having  accepted  a  most  cordial  and 
unanimous  invitation  to  the  pastorate  of 
-Qie  Baptist  Church  at  Abingdon,  lately 
nnder  vie  pastoral  care  of  the  Kev.  W.  T. 
Rosevere,  oommeneed  his  labours  on  the 
4th  of  September,  with  encouraging  pros- 
pects of  success. 

The  Rev.  F.  J.  Benskin,  of  tho  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle  College,  London,  has 
accepted  the  imanimons  invitation  of  the 
Church  at  Pxinoes  Risborough,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Pipe,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  College,  has  accepted  the  una- 
nimous invitation  of  the  Church  at  How- 
ard Street,  North  Shields. 

The  Rev.  A.  Wylie,  M.A.,  has  resigned 
his  connection  with  tho  Baptist  Church, 
lioigli,  near  Manchester,  having  accepted 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Ghnrch  in 
Whitchurch  and  Ichficld,  Salop. 

The  Rev.  C.  Short,  M.A.,  has  reeignod 
the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Town- 
head  Street)  Sheffield,  m  consequence  of  a 
change  in  his  views  on  tho  subject  of  bap- 
tism. 

The  Rev.  T.  Phillips  has  accepted  the 
cordial  and  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Stogiun- 
W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Death  op  the  Rev.  Andrew  Leslie, 
OP  Calcutta. — ^Death  has  carried  off  tiio 
Rev.  Andrew  Leslie  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two.  He  landed  in  India  in  1824.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  Mr.  Leslie  has  been 
known  as  the  ablast  preacher  among  the 
Baptists  in  India,  and  as  one  of  their  most 
zealous  missionaries.  To  the  fervid  spirit 
of  his  country  ho  added  the  grace  of  a 
masterly  English  style  and  tho  ability  of  an 
elegant  scholarship.  When  stationed  at 
Monghyr,  some  forty  years  ago,  he  was  the 
first  to  induce  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
then  a  lieutenant,  to  care  for  tho  spiritual 
welfare  of  English  soldiers.  For  some 
years  Mr.  Leslie  has  been  unable  to  fill  the 
pulpit  of  the  Circular-road  Chtipel,  of 
which  ho  was  long  the  minister.  Fifteen 
years  ago  his  ministrations  were  attended 
by  Protestants  of  all  soct3. — Frimd  of 
India. 

Andover. — On  the  11th  of  August  a 
handsome  testimonial  was  presented  to 
the  Rev.  F.  Wills,  on  tho  occasion  of  lus 
retiring  from  the  pastorate,  in  consequence 
of  enfeebled  health,  after  thirty-five  years 
spent  in  ministerial  labour.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Abbott's  Ann,  occupied  tho  chair,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  T.  Duncan  gave  an  address. 

Ilford. — On  the  23rd  of  August  tho  Rev. 
J.  Fleming  Houstoun  was  recognised  as 
pastor  of  the  Old  Baptist  Church  at  Ilford. 
The  Revdfl.  Awsh.  Gf.  Brown,  T.  Kendall, 
D.  Taylor,  R.  R.  Finch,  and  J.  Blake, 
took  part  in  the  service. 


RECENT  DEATH. 

rbv.  w.  kardwtck. 

He  was  bom  at  Swinton,  in  Yorkshire, 
March  9th,  1801.  Brought  up  among  the 
Primitive  Methodists,  he  became,  whUe 
yet  a  young  man,  an  itinerant  minister  in 
that  connection,  labouring  for  fifteen  years 
with  untiling  devotion  and  ener^.  In 
1838  he  joined  the  Baptist  denomination, 
and,  after  preaching  for  three  years  at 
Brooke  in  Norfolk,  and  for  the  same 
length  of  time  at  Kilham  in  Yorkshire,  he 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Mal- 
ton  in  1844.  He  continued  in  this  position 
for  six  years,  and  then  removed  to  Uj 
ham,  and  afterwards  to  Gretton  in 
amptonshire.  During  the  fourteen  years 
he  spent  in  this  place,  his  ministry  was 
greatly  valued,  and  very  useful ;  while  he 
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commanded  the  respect  of  all  about  him 
by  the  purity  and  consistency  of  his 
Christian  character.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  charge  about  six 
years  ago,  and  he  returned  to  Malton,  to 
live  there  in  comparative  retirement.  His 
last  illness  was  a  lingering  one,  beginning 
last  Christmas,  and  terminating  in  his 
decease  on  the  28th  of  July.  He  enjoyed 
throughout  a  calm  peace  and  steadiast 
hope,  resting  on   the    finished    work  of 


Christ.  He  had  lived  very  near  to  €k>d 
in  health,  not  seldom  spending  hours  at  a 
time  in  prayer.  He  had  been  a  diligent 
student  of  Scripture,  and  had  d^ighted  to 
ponder  and  to  proclaim  the  Gk>spel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  TTiat  Gospel  was  his  stay 
and  his  joy  in  his  last  hours,  and  in  the 
faith  of  it  he  passed  peacefully  away,  to 
join  the  company  of  those  who  **havo 
washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'* 


Comsponlitna. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Baptist  Magazine. 
THE  GOSPEL  FOE  EOME. 


Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  labour- 
ing in  the  Gospel  in  Italy,  as  many 
of  your  readers  are  aware,  during 
the  past  seven  years,  in  Bologna, 
Modena,  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, where  three  churches  have 
been  formed,  and  several  other 
meetings  for  preaching  have 
been  gathered.  Within  the  la^t 
two  years  between  seventy  and 
eighty  converts  have  been  bap- 
tized on  the  profession  of  their 
faith.  Large  quantities  of  tracts 
and  portions  of  Scripture  have 
also  been  distributed,  and  many 
towns  and  villages  visited,  both 
by  myself  and  my  Italian  col- 
leagues. 

Eome  is  at  length  open.  The 
Pope  has  become  the  subject  of 
the  Eling  he  excommunicated. 
The  constitutional  laws  of  Italy 
are  now  in  force  in  the  ex-Pap^ 
metropolis.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment will  soon  be  transferred. 
The  free  press  will  commence  its 
campaign    against    Popery,    and 


even  Christianity   itself.    Thou- 
sands of  exiles  will  return  from 
banishment,  and  thousands  of  po- 
litical prisoners  from  thegalleys — 
all  animated  by  sentiments  of  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  Eoman  Catho- 
licism.   I  purpose  proceeding  to 
Eome    with   two  native   fellow- 
labourers  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
supplies  are  placed  in  my  hands. 
My  desire  is  fully  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Eome,  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  ancient  city  a  Church 
may  once  more  be  gathered  to  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.    I  am  an  evan- 
gelist.   I  shall  take  no  pastorate, 
but  preach  the  Gospel     "A  great 
door  and  effectual  is  open."    I 
appeal  for  immediate  assistance, 
and  believe  that  the  Lord  will 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  His  people 
to  further  this  great  work 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

James  Wall. 


[The  Editor  of  the  *'  Baptist  Maqaziits  "  wiU  thankfully  receive  contribatioiiB 
for  Mr.  Wall ;  all  such  sums  received  before  the  25th  instant  will  be 
acknowledged  in  our  next  issue.] 
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Decease  of  Missionaries. 

ris  with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  decease  of  two 
missionaiy  brethren — one  in  advanced  years,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Leslie, 
of  Calcutta;  the  other  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  Rev.  B,  F.  Laughton,  of 
Chefoo,  China.  The  one  has  been  engaged  in  the  Lord's  service  for  nearly 
half-a-century,  and  had  lived  to  witness  the  great  changes  that  have 
passed  over  the  people  of  India ;  the  other,  when  just  well  furnished  to 
"  fight  the  good  fight "  with  the  powers  of  evil  in  China,  has  been  called  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Lord's  hosts  to  lay  down  his  weapons,  and  to  enter  on 
the  rest  of  God.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch 
of  the  lives  of  both  these  honoured  men ;  meanwhile  we  lay  before  them 
the  following  Resolutions,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee, 
on  learning  the  tidings  of  their  decease  :— 

'*  In  recording  the  decease  of  their  venerable  Mend  and  missionaiy,  the  Rev. 
A.  Leslie,  of  Calcutta,  the  Committee  desire  to  express  their  high  estima- 
tion of  his  character,  and  their  gratitude  to  God  for  his  long  and  devoted 
service  in  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1823  that  Mr.  Leslie  left  England  for  India,  commended  to  the  grace 
of  God  by  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Mission  ;  he  arrived  at  his  destination 
in  the  month  of  May,  1824.  After  brief  intercourse  with  the  eminent 
men  of  Serampore,  he  commenced  his  missionary  life  at  Monghyr,  with  a 
diligence  and  zeal  that  were  quickly  followed  by  numerous  additions  to 
the  Church,  both  native  and  European.  The  villages,  the  districts  around 
Monghyr,  the  hill-tribes  of  Bhaugulpore  and  Rajmahal,  heard  the  Gospel 
from  his  lips — ^until,  in  1841,  after  seventeen  years  of  exhausting  toil,  he 
was  compelled,  by  fever  caught  in  the  Sonthal  jungles,  to  seek  restoration 
of  health  in  England.  On  his  return  to  Calcutta,  in  December,  1842,  he 
was  at  once  sought  for  by  the  Church  in  Circular  Boad  to  become  their 
pastor.  Months  of  deliberation  followed,  and  in  June,  1843,  he  finally 
resolved  to  accept  the  post  recently  vacated  by  the  eminent  Yates.    Into 
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that  office  be  threw  all  his  energies,  attracting,  by  the  power  and  ability 
of  his  ministry,  men  of  every  rank.  To  English  and  natives  alike  he 
testified  the  love  of  God,  and  many  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  At  length,  worn  by  incessant  toil,  he  retired  from  the  office  and 
from  work  in  the  year  1865 ;  and,  after  more  than  five  years  of  great 
suffering  and  debility,  was  called  to  his  reward  on  the  24th  of  July,  1870. 
He  lived  a  noble  and  consecrated  life»  making  large  personal  sacrifices 
in  the  service  of  his  Master,  and  has  been  gathered  into  the  gamer  of  the 
Lord  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe. 

''  To  his  estimable  widow,  and  surviving  son  and  daughter,  the  Committee 
beg  to  offer  their  deepest  sympathy,  and  ^commend  them  to  Him  who  is 
the  strength  and  support  of  His  saints." 

The  Rev.  R.  F.  Latjghton. 

"  The  Committee  have  heard  with  the  most  unfeigned  regret  of  the  decease 
of  their  highly- valued  missionary,  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Laughton,  of  Chefoo, 
China,  on  the  21st  of  Jime  last,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  maturity  of  his 
powers.  After  a  due  course  of  preparation,  under  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gough, 
of  Clipston,  he  arrived  in  China  in  March,  1863.  For  seven  years  only  bad 
he  been  occupied  in  the  Lord's  service ;  but  diiring  that  brief  course  he 
had  gained  the  warm  attachment  of  all,  the  love  of  his  native  brethren, 
and  a  reputation  for  unselfishness  and  devotedness  seldom  surpassed.  He 
possessed  talents  which  in  any  other  field  would  have  won  distinction ; 
but  he  gave  all  his  energies,  both  of  soul  and  body,  to  the  evangelization  of 
heathen  China.  God  smiled  on  his  efforts,  and  many  are  rejoicing  in  the 
truths  that  he  proclaimed.  The  interest  and  attention  shown  by  the  natives 
during  the  progress  of  his  disease,  the  sincere  sorrow  they  manifested  at 
his  death,  and  their  voluntary  assemblage  at  his  grave,  testify  to  the  im- 
pression which  his  labours  had  produced.  The  Committee  cannot  but 
mourn  over  the  loss  the  Mission  has  sustained  in  his  early  removal^  and 
pray  the  more  earnestly  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  thrust  forth  more 
labourers  into  the  harvest.  With  his  widow  the  Committee  desire  to 
express  their  profoundest  sympathy.  They  trust  that  she  may  be  sup. 
ported  by  the  Divine  Hand  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she 
has  to  encounter  this  sorrowful  bereavement ;  that  the  Everlasting  Arms 
may  sustain  her ;  and  that  she  may  be  possessed  of  strength  to  bring  up 
in  the  nui^ure  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  the  infant  children  left  to  her 
care." 
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The   Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Committee 

at  Cambridge. 

WE  can  at  present  only  briefly  indicate  the  nature  of  the  important 
business  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  very  large  body  of 
brethren  which  filled  the  area  of  St.  Andrew's  Street  Chapel  on  Tuesday, 
the  20th  ult.  It  will  ere  long  be  our  duty  to  lay  fully  before  the  Churches 
the  reasons  for  the  decisions  arrived  at,  and  earnestly  to  invite  them  to  aid 
the  Committee  in  fulfilling  the  engagements  on  which  they  have  entered, 
trusting  to  the  devout  spirit  and  oft-tried  liberality  of  their  friends. 

The  first  subject  of  discussion  was  an  appeal  from  the  Jamaica  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  to  assist  the  Churches  in  Jamaica  with  men  and 
money,  to  extend  the  Gospel  in  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  still 
destitute  of  the  ministrations  of  the  servants  of  Christ.  The  present  aspect 
of  things,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  is  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging, 
and  our  brethren  urgently  press  upon  us  the  necessity  of  aid,  that  they  may 
reap  the  fields  now  **  white  for  the  harvest."  In  the  discussion,  the  Com- 
mittee were  glad  to  receive  the  information  which  the  Rev.  T.  Lea,  of 
Lucea,  was  able  to  give,  and  to  listen  to  his  fervent  appeals  for  aid.  The 
result  was  the  following  Resolution  :— 

'*  That  the  appeal  laid  before  the  Comndtteo  by  the  missionary  brethren  of 
Jamaica  be  printed,  and  circulated  among  the  Churches,  with  an  earnest 
recommendation  liberally  to  aid  the  Jamaica  Churches  by  a  special  fund  for 
four  years,  in  ordet  to  secure  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  Jamaica  Mia- 
sionary  Society." 

Hayti  next  occupied  attention.  The  valuable  and  interesting  report  of 
Mr.  Lea  was  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  As  our  readers  are  aware,  since  the 
lamented  deaths  of  the  Eev.W.  H.Webley  and  the  Rev.W.Baumann,  the  mis- 
sion has  practically  been  in  abeyance.  The  revolutionaryanarchy  of  the  last  two 
years  has  interrupted  all  missionary  labour,  scattered  the  Christian  Churches 
that  have  been  founded,  and  caused  the  death  of  multitudes  by  disease  and 
starvation,  among  whom  there  were  some  members  of  the  Church  in  Jacmd* 
A  stable  government  has  at  length  been  formed,  and  several  circumstances 
encourage  the  hope  of  a  deeper  interest  in  the  message  of  peace,  and  a  more 
rapid  spread  of  Divine  truth  than  at  any  former  time.  Although  the  funds 
of  the  Society  are  not  equal  to  the  inmiediate  recommencement  of  the 

mission,  it  was  felt  that  it  is  a  field  which  must  not  be  abandoned ;  nor  can 
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the  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness  be  left  without  care.    It  was  therefore 
resolved : — 

'*  That  the  Mission  in  Hayti  be  recommenced,  as  soon  as,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  circumstances  will  allow." 

The  kind  offer  of  a  friend  to  devote  £80  a  year  towards  the  support  of 
four  brethren  in  Norway,  provided  the  Society  would  furnish  another  £80, 
was  then  considered.  A  large  blessing  from  God  has  attended  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Hubert ;  and  as  it  appears  that  Divine  Providence  is  opening  the 
way  for  yet  greater  things,  it  was  resolved : — 

'*  That,  as  soon  as  suitable  agents  present  themselves  for  the  extension  of 
evangelistic  work  in  Norway,  the  generous  offer  of  Mr.  Kirtland's  Mend 
be  accepted.'* 

The  question  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  preaching  of  the  Oospel  in 
Italy  was  also  discussed ;  but  was  laid  aside,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
funds  of  the  Society  would  not  allow  such  an  enlargement  of  its  obligations. 
Indeed,  the  limitation  of  our  funds  is  the  only  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
entering  on  the  inviting  fields  of  labour  which  God  on  every  hand  is  opening 
to  His  servants.  It  may  be  that  many  of  our  friends  will  consider  this,  and 
be  prompted  to  furnish  the  means  that  are  necessary  for  this  end.  They 
may,  by  their  speedy  and  liberal  gifts,  enable  the  Committee,  without 
delay,  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  to  which  they  have  come.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  about  £600  have  already  been  promised  towards  the  work 
in  Jamaica,  and  we  .are  not  without  hope  that  other  Mends  will  think  of 
Hayti,  Norway,  and  Italy  in  a  like  generous  way,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
further  hesitation  in  giving  God's  Word  to  the  people  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge. 

Another  topic  occupied  a  brief  attention — ^the  gratuitous  circulation  of 
the  MissiOKABY  Hbbald  among  the  members  of  the  Society.  This  ques- 
tion was,  however,  referred  to  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Committee,  when 
the  details  of  the  measure  could  be  better  dealt  with. 

The  very  pleasant  but  prolonged  labours  of  the  morning  were  followed 
by  a  crowded  missionary  meeting  in  the  Gmldhall  in  the  evening.  The 
Treasurer  occupied  the  chair,  and  a  series  of  instructive,  animating,  and 
doquent  addresses  closed  the  day.  The  speakers  were  the  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Price  of  Aberdare,  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Pike,  Secretary  of  the  General  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Stevenson  of  Luton,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Handford  of  Bolton. 
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One  other  important  subject  received  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
at  Cambridge — the  appointment  of  an  Association  Secretary,  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  superintend  and  supply  efficient  deputations  to  the  Churches, 
and  to  attend  to  the  more  systematic  working  of  the  yarious  Auxiliaries. 
This  necessary  work  the  Committee  have  invited  the  Rev.  C.  Bailhache  of 
Islington  to  imdertake. 

The  Committee  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Rev.  W.  Robinson,  and  the 
friends  who  aided  him,  for  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  completeness  of 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  accommodation. 


Decease  of  Mrs.  Martin. 

rwill  be  a  source  of  great  grief  to  a  large  circle  of  our  friends,  to  learn 
the  decease  of  the  gentle  and  devoted  wife  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Martin, 
of  Scrampore.  In  the  early  years  of  her  missionary  life,  until  disease  laid 
her  aside,  she  was  among  the  foremost  in  every  "  work  of  fiiith  and  labour 
of  love."  The  love  of  Christ  was  the  mould  in  which  her  character  had 
been  formed,  and  it  animated  her  in  her  days  of  health,  as  it  sustained  her 
in  the  long  and  wearying  sickness  which  at  length  has  brought  her  to  the 
grave.  Her  husband  has  lost  a  helpmeet  in  his  missionary  labours,  the 
mission  an  earnest  worker,  and  her  connections  a  loving  and  attached 
friend.  We  give,  in  the  words  of  her  bereaved  husband,  whom  we  com- 
mend to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  our  readers,  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  end.     He  writes  on  the  6th  August : — 

**  It  has   pleased  Gk>d   to  remove  ceased,  I  laid  her  head  down  gently 

from  me  my  precious  wife !    About  a  upon  the  pillow,  and  in  two  minutes 

fortnight  ago  she  had  another  of  those  more  her   gentle   spirit   had  passed 

terrible  attacks  of  bleeding  from  the  away  without  a  sigh  or  a  groan !    Our 

lungs,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  dear  little  girl  was  asleep,  and  I  was 

for  the   last  seven    years;  but   she  alone.    Mr.  Trafford  came  as  soon  as 

seemed  to  have  recovered  somewhat  I  could  send  for  him,  and  stayed  with 

from  its  effects,  and  was  not  appre-  me  until  the  morning.    Many  friends 

bending   anything  serious.    A  little  frt>m  Calcutta  and  Serampore  came  to 

before     one     o'clock,    however,    on  her  funeral,  to  pay  their  last  tribute 

Wednesday  night,    the   4th  instant,  of  respect.    The  remains  of  my  dear 

another  attack  of  more  violence  than  wife  lie  beside  the  former  Mrs.  Traf- 

usual  came  on.    It  seemed  as  though  ford,  in  the  burial-ground  where  the 

a  bloodvessel  had  burst,  for  she  was  precious  dust  of  '  Carey,  Marshman, 

almost  suffocated.  The  bleeding  lasted  and  Ward, '  and  that  of  many  other  good 

about   five   minutes,    and,    when   it  missionaries  and  their  wives,  repose; 
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and  I  feel  that  that  spot  is  more  hal- 
lowed now  than  ever!  There  sleepa  one 
who  was  a  true  wife  and  a  true  Chiia- 
tian.  For  several  years  past  she  had 
not  been  able  to  do  much  active  work, 
bat  she  had  the  genuine  sympathy  of 
a  missionary,  and  took  the  deepest 
interest  in  all  that  coneemed  the  wel- 
fiure  of  India.  How  patiently  she  bore 
her  long  exhausting  affliction ! — ^what 
strong  fEiith  in  her  Saviour,  and  boly 
resignation  to  the  will  of  Qod !  My 
heart  is  filled  with  sorrow;  but  her 
memory  will  be  sweet  to  me.  In  all 
my  cares  and  difficulties,  how  lovingly 
she  sympathized  with  me  and  sus- 
tained me!  Her  holy  life,  her  gentle 
and  loving  spirit,  ber  fSedth  and  pa- 
tience, made  her  beloved  and  esteemed 


by  all  who  knew  her.  The  last  few 
weeks  she  l^ught  much  about  the 
dear  children ;  they  were  ever  upon  her 
heart  before  Orod»  May  her  God  be 
their  Ghod,  and  may  she  live  again  in 
their  hearts !  The  ftmeral  was  lai^. 
Our  dear  Mr.  Wenger  read  appropriate 
portions  of  SGriptore,  and  prayed 
before  the  corpse  was  removed  from 
the  bouse,  and  dear  Mr.  Trafford  per- 
formed the  same  service  at  the  grave. 
My  dear  wife  had  been  a  great  sufferer 
for  many  years,  but  she  is  now  free 
from  suffering  and  pain — for  ever 
with  the  Lord,  whom  she  loved  and 
served  on  earth  I  She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.  May  I  too  be  ready  for  the 
Master's  call,  that  I  may  enter  into 
His  glory  r 


The  Native  Evangelist,  Seetul  Das. 

BT  THE  BXV.  J08IAH  PABBOKS,  07  DELHI. 

WE  give,  in  all  its  brevity,  the  following  interesting  notice  of  a  tour 
perjbrmed  by  a  native  evangelist  of  Delhi.    May  the  number  of 
saoh  men  be  multipled  by  tbe  grace  of  God ! — 


**  I  have  just  bad  an  interview  with, 
and  received  a  report  from,  SsetuIi 
Das,  the  only  man  in  oonnection  with 
our  misHJou  in  Delhi  who  devotes 
the  whoU  of  his  time  to  {KceachiBg  the 
Goepel,  and  is  altogeiher  unpaid  for  so 
doing.  Take  a  good  map  of  Upper 
India,  and  follow  me,  while  I  give 
you  bis  route  during  his  last  itinerant 
tour;  and  then  compare  it  with  a 
smilar  tour  in  England,  and  pceseni 
it  to  your  aealons  itinerant  jweachera, 
to  provoke  them  to  emulation.  BouU: — 
Delhi  to  Bagput,  up  the  Bastera 
Jumna  Canal,  Bagput  to  Barouta, 
Baroute  to  Sirdhana,  flird>i«^nft.  to 
Mooznffemuggur,  Moocuffenraggar  to 
Deobund,  Deobund  to  Saharunpoiie* 
Saharunpore  to  Roorkee,  Boorkee  to 


Hurdwar,  remaining  eight  days  at  the 
great  Mela;  crossed  the  Ganges  to 
Ni^eebabad,  thence  to  Bgnour,  on  to 
Amrdha,  then  to  Dhunowra;  the&oe 
to  Qunnuftktesnr,  thaace  to  Furee- 
chutgurh,  on  to  Meerut»  thenoe  by 
Hamper  and  Gaziabad  toDelliL  lime 
ooeapied  in  tour,  niae  umkt ;  e^qienses, 
ml.  Took  BO  money,  and  expended 
none.  Lived  on  the  people  to  whom 
he  preached.  Got  aoffiflient  £Dod, 
Hiough  he  ate  but  onoe  a  day,  and  also 
got  a  present  of  a  Hack  lHanlut,  his 
only  clothing  by  day  and  night.  His 
aoooont  of  his  preaching  experienoes 
is  artlessly  simple  and  charmingly  in- 
teresting. Some  details  when  I  write 
again.    Pray  for  Seetul  Das  I" 
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State    of  Brittany   during   the  War. 

XTTE  have  received  from  Mr.  Bouhon  an  interesting  communication, 
"  ▼  which  throws  much  light  on  the  movements  that  are  going  on 
in  districts  somewhat  remote  from  the  seat  of  war.  It  would  seem  that 
our  brother  himaelf  cannot  eseape  from  service,  but  must,  in  some 
capacity,  take  a  share  in  the  national  defence.  His  letter  will  enable 
our  readers  more  distinctly  to  realise  the  burdens  and  sorrows  which 
have  befallen  France,  and  lead  them,  we  trust,  to  earnest  prayer  on  her 
behalf.  She  truly  needs  a  "Second  Reformation"  to  bring  her  people 
to  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus.  The  letter  is  dated  St.  Brieuc, 
September  ?: — 


"The  work  has  received  blows,  so 
£u:  as  the  number  of  regular  and 
former  attendants  at  meetings  is  oon* 
oemed ;  but  this  war  brings  here,  the 
chief  town  in  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  seve- 
ral young  men  and  others  belonging 
to  different  localities  around,  and  which 


I  have  visited.  We  have  seen,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  some  few  of 
our  fiiends  depart  for  the  battlefield, 
and  lately  again  for  Pans ;  and  those 
who  are  still  here  daily  expect  their 
summons. 


QOJXQ  TO  THB  WAH. 


"  Yesterday,  again,  a  young  corpo- 
ral— ^who  belongs  to  the  70th  Begiment 
of  the  Line,  and  to  whom,  in  present 
circumstances,  is  given  the  duty  of 
drilling  seventy-five  men  daily— came 
in  at  our  fieimily- worship  hour,  just  to 
rest  amongst  us,  and  say  that  on  the 
morrow  ho  might  be  on  his  way  to  the 
capital !  Another  incident  occasioned 
by  the  war :  the  youths  of  Guingamp, 
St.  Briouc,  and  surrounding  districts, 
who  in  time  of  peace  would  only  have 


drawn  next  year,  simply  came  to  the 
chief  town  en  mcuie,  to  be  examined 
by  the  army-surgeons ;  in  three  weeks 
they  have  been  drilled,  clothed,  and 
armed,  and  they  are  ready  to  leave  at 
a  moment's  notica  Among  them 
several  are  well-known  to  me — young 
and  intelligent  Breton  workmen  tram 
Guingamp,  whom  I  see  now  often,  and 
to  whom  detached  Gospels  and  tracts 
have  been  very  acceptable. 


BEFUGESB. 


**  We  have  been  applied  to,  also,  by 
the  families  of  some  of  our  young 
school-pupils,  for  a  refuge  during  the 
war :  the  wife  of  a  captain  of  infantry, 
now  in  a  fort  near  Paris;  an  aged 
gentleman,  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
(relations  of  mine  on  my  dear  father's 


side).  The  latter  unfortunate  group 
had  the  preference;  so  that,  after 
having  lodged  six  Breton  soldiers  for 
two  or  three  days  running,  I  have 
been  enabled  to  receive  under  the  roof 
of  the  mission-house  my  own  father" 
twin-brother,  seventy  years  of  age, 
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and  his  family — in  all  four  persons — 
"who  have  como  from  the  department 
of  Yonne,  on  the  Paris  and  Lyons 
Bailway.  I  had  offered  shelter  to  my 
father,  mother,  and  sister,  but  they 
were  not  able  to  come ;  and  now  haTe 
the  Prussians  quartered  on  them,  be- 
sides Erendh  and  Prussian  wounded 
to  attend  to,  at  Gharleyille,  close  to  the 


fortress  of  liezi^res,  a  few  leagues 
from  Sedan,  where  the  awfiil  battle  of 
the  1st  of  September  was  fought.  My 
own  brother,  an  architect  in  Paris,  and 
several  cousins  and  uncles,  are  in  the 
Mobile  and  sedentary  National  Ghiard, 
locked-up  in  the  capital,  and  awaiting 
the  terrible  struggle. 


THE  CONSOBIPTION. 


'*A  worthy  medical  man,  residing 
opposite  to  our  house — and  who  some 
little  time  ago  was  saying  to  me, 
^Dear  sir,  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  Erance  would  be  another  Befor- 
mation  by  a  new  Luther ' — is  done-up, 
owing  to  his  haying  to  examine  all  the 
conscripts,  who  are  rapidly  forming 
into  regiments  for  the  war.  Yester- 
night, 1,500  young  men,  belonging  to 
St.  Brieuc  and  neighbouring  localities, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  left  for  Paris;  1,500  more  are 
ready,  belonging  to  the  70th  Begiment 
of  the  Line.  To-day  those  citizens 
who  are  aged  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  years  will  begin  to  be  drilled 
and  clothed  and  armed.  In  a  few  days 
it  will  be  the  turn  of  the  Qarde  Na- 
tionale  S^entaire  (or  Local  Service 
Civic  Ghiards).  The  law  calling  out  the 
latter  class  is  in  force  for  citizens  frt>m 


thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age.  You 
see,  then,  that  I  am  taken.  But  then, 
as  *  a  minister  of  the  Gk>spel,'  I  believe 
the  authorities  wiU  let  me  off,  provided 
I  act  as  '  accountant '  or  infirmier.  The 
new  prefect  of  the  C6tes  du  Nord  is  an 
advocate  whom  I  have  met  before  to- 
day, and  to  whom  I  intend  referring 
in  case  of  any  difficulty.  Still  I  must 
beg  your  advice  and  approval,  in  case 
I  have  to  accompany  the  civic  guard 
of  St.  Brieuc.  I  will,  if  called  out, 
and  subject  to  your  approval,  ask  to 
be  employed  as  infirmier — for,  as  a 
Christian,  I  do  not  fdel  myself  at 
liberty  to  use  murderous  weapons; 
and,  as  under  the  first  French  Be- 
public,  I  have  little  doubt  Anabaptists 
(as  we  are  called)  will  be  employed,  as 
they  can  be,  not  to  do  harm,  but  to 
help  the  wounded  and  sick  in  case  of 
need. 


<<  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  our  little 
St.  Brieuc  congregation  has  remitted 
to  me,  to  be  sent  to  the '  Comity  Evan- 
gdlique  Auxiliare  des  Soldats  Blesses 
et  Malades'  in  Paris,  the  sum  of 
about  100  francs ;  and  a  large  parcel, 
containing  mattresses,  sheets,  lint, 
cloth,  cotton,  &c. — in  all  weighing 
sixty-eight  pounds. 


HELP  BENDERED. 

"  The  congregation  has  also 
manifested  the  hope  that,  notwith- 
standing the  war,  our  meetings 
would  be  continued;  and  in  conse- 
quence they  have  assured  me  of  their 
co-operation  if  I  wiU  renew  renting 
our  meeting -rooms,  which  I  haTO 
done. 
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THE  OLD  FARMER  Ain)  HIS  WILL. 


'*  At  CoUince,  near  Moncontour,  the 
aged  farmer,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
before,  called  me,  by  his  notary,  a 
week  ago,  so  that,  with  three  other 
witnesses,  I  might  attend  whilst  he 
dictated  his  wilL  Therein  he  expounds 
his  faith,  confiding  only  in  Jesus 
Christ,  who  lived  and  died  for  him, 
and  states  also  how  he  is  to  be  buried — 
by  myself,  or  another  Protestant 
minister  &om  Rennes,  or  Morlais,  or 
Brest.  The  notary  remarked,  when 
the  deed  was  duly  executed,  that  he 
must  henceforth  expect  priestly  perse- 


cution and  interference ;  but  he  begged 
of  those  present  not  to  allow  his  ex- 
pressed will  to  be  annulled  by  violence 
on  the  priests'  part.  I  am  sure,  for 
my  part,  that  those  gentlemen  who 
are  Bepublicans  will  not  need  to  be 
asked  twice;  besides  which,  they 
highly  esteem  our  worthy  Mend.  The 
funeral  cloth  is  to  be  turned  into 
clothes,  and  a  sum  of  money  is  named, 
aU  on  behalf  of  some  poor  orphans  in 
that  large  village.  Thanks  be  to  Gfod, 
who  giveth  us  always  the  victory, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord ! 


THE  MISSIONARY  ARRESTED  AS  A  SPY. 


'*  As  I  was  about  to  leave  Collin^e, 
the  gendarmes  were  sent  after  me  by 
their  commander,  to  ascertain  who  I 
was,  as  the  bigots  and  others  about 
had  said  that  I  was  a  Prussian  spy. 
I  gave  my  name,  quality,  and  address ; 

THE  OOMFORTER 

"  In  St.  Brieuc,  an  aged  woman — in 
whose  wretched  cottage  I  have  regu- 
larly read  and  expounded  the  Gospel 
through  the  winter,  before  fifteen  or 
eighteen  neighbours,  and  whose  soul 
drank  in  the  Living  Word — ^has  been 
removed  to  the  hospital.  Previous  to 
her  departure  I  visited  her  again,  and 


then  Mr.  Lemonie,  the  farmer,  came 
up  and  said  he  would  answer  for  me, 
body  and  soul !  Thereon  only  did  the 
gendarmes  let  me  go ;  but  already  I 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hotel,  the 
peasants  staring. 

EVERYWHERE. 

she  remarked  that  if  her  friends  could 
now  only  see  her  on  Thursdays  and 
Sundays  for  one  hour,  no  one  could 
hinder  Qod's  Spirit  firom  comforting 
her  always  —  no  waUs  being  proof 
against  His  power  to  visit  a  faithful 
soul. 


THE  EVANGELIST  IN  SPAIN. 


**  I  have  heard  lately  from  Eg.  Gra- 
nata.  He  has  been  residing  for  eight 
or  nine  months  in  Xeres,  Spain.  He  is 
sorry  to  have  left  us  as  he  did ;  but  he 
says  his  circumstances  were  such  that 
his  mind  grew  excited  and  troubled. 
He  never  ceased  to  be  a  Christian, 
and  he  now  enjoys  communion  with 
God  as  when  he  was  received  amongst 
Gt)d'B  people.  He  reports  some  remark- 


able facts.  He  keeps  a  school  of  forty- 
two  pupUs — evangelizes  in  Spanish 
among  fifty-four  people,  who  congre- 
gate to  hear  him  in  a  room  which  he 
has  hired  at  his  own  cost.  Thirty 
Spaniards  have  asked  to  be  baptized. 
The  Jesuits  opposed  his  work ;  and  one 
evening  he  was  assailed,  and  one  of  his 
arms  was  broken  owing  to  a  blow  from 
a  stick." 
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Visits  to  Prisoners. 


BY  THE  REV.    C.   CAETEB,    OF  KAICDY. 

AS  no  class  of  moD  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  the  missionary  will  not  omit  to  preach  to 
outcasts  and  criminals  the  everlasting  Qospel.  This  Mr.  Carter  has  done 
in  visiting  the  [prisons  of  Kandy.  The  following  interesting  narrative 
gives  some  of  the  results  : — 


**  There  were  throe  prisoners  hero — 
a  Buddhist  priest,  and  two  other  Sin- 
galese  men — condemned  to  death  for 
the  murder  of  a  Buddhist  priest.  One 
of  the  men,  on  finding  that  his  guilt 
was  proved,  confessed,  and  asserted 
that  he  alone  was  guilty,  and  that  the 
other  two  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter.  He  said  he  foimd 
the  deceased  talking  to  his  wife,  and 
pursued  him,  and  without  intending  to 
kill  him,  struck  a  blow  which  proved 
fatal.  This  statement,  however,  was 
shown  to  be  false,  and  two  or  three 
days  before  his  execution  he  had  ano- 
ther story  to  tell — that  he  struck  de- 


ceased a  blow  which  would  have  done 
him  no  serious  harm,  and  that  then 
two  other  persons,  who  were  among  the 
witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  seized 
him,  and  without  any  consent  of  his 
(the  prisoner's)  killed  him  with  a  bill- 
hook. The  other  two  prisoners  have 
been  respited  until  fiirther  inquiry. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  be 
proved  innocent,  and  the  two  wit- 
nesses guilty.  Falsehood  and  perjury 
are  terribly  prevalent  here.  People 
under  the  influence  of  fear,  malice,  or 
for  a  bribo,  do  not  hesitate  to  swear 
and  give  any  amount  of  evidence 
against  the  lives  of  their  feliows. 


THE  HIGH  P&IB8T. 


**  I  have  frequently  visited  all  three 
prisoners.  The  priest  is  the  high-priest 
of  a  temple.  He  said,  the  first  time  I 
visited  him,  he  had  often  seen  mo 
years  ago,  and  had  spoken  with  me  in 
public;  that  he  Was  well  acquainted 
with  Christianity,  had  satisfied  him- 
self and  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  did  not  wish  now  to  speak 
about  it.  He  had  lived  in  Buddhism, 
and  had  no  time  now  to  turn  to  ano- 
ther religion,  and  seek  salvation  in 
some  new  way.  He  had  many  things 
to  settle  about  his  lands  and  other  pos- 
sessions, and  when  he  had  done  that 
he  should  lay  aside  his  priestly  robes, 


and  would  let  me  know  if  ho  wished 
to  think  farther  of  Christianity.  He 
very  calmly  and  politely  declined  to 
enter  upon  the  subject  then,  and  I 
could  only  mention  to  him  a  fow  things 
which  I  should  like  to  have  talked  with 
him  about,  and  which  I  desired  him  to 
think  of.  The  other  two  prisoners, 
who  were  in  other  cells,  said  they 
should  indeed  be  glad  to  adopt  any 
way  which  would  save  their  souls,  and 
they  listened  patiently  whilst  the  way 
of  salvation  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ  was  made  known  to  them. 
They  assented  to  what  was  said,  and 
very   readily   promised   to    pray   to 
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tlie  God  I  had  spoken  of,  a&d  seek  His 
pardonijQ^  mercy.  On  Tisiting  them 
again,  I  found  them  sitting  in  tbs 
verandah,  opposite  to  their  cell-dooi:i^ 
and  the  priest  standing  in  the  door- 
way of  his  celL  I  addressed  myself 
to  the  priest  in  the  presence  of  the 
others,  and  in  the  presence  of  bowb 


other  persons  who  were  standing  about. 
This  was  a  disadyantage ;  but  if  I  had 
asked  him  to  go  into  the  ceil,  and  he 
had  complied,  my  motives  would  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  it  would 
have  been  thought  it  was  merely  to 
persuade  him  to  oome  over  tx)  our  reli- 
gion. 


A  DZSCT7SSIOK. 


"  He  quietly  urged  various  objections 
to  Christianity.  Amongst  the  rest,  he 
said :  *  You  aflarm  that  Christianity  is 
the  only  true  religion.  Now,  there 
are  many  other  religions  in  the  world, 
each  of  which  is  believed  by  many 
m3rriads  of  persons;  are  they  all  to 
suffer  eternal  punishment  because  ihey 
have  not  embraced  Christianity  ? '  To 
which  I  replied  to  this  effect :  *  That 
wliatever  persons  there  were  of  those 
r^dgions  who  were  sorry  for  sin,  and 
wished  to  be  good  and  to  do  good,  they 
would  be  saved — not,  however,  ilirough 
their  religion,  nor  through  ihear  good- 
ness or  merit,  but  through  the  only 
Saviour  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
the  World.  God  would  forgive  them, 
and  confer  eternal  life  and  happiness 
upon  them,  through  the  atonement  of 
Christ,  though  they  did  not  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  i^  in  this  life.'  To 
iiiis  he  made  no  reply ;  he  perceived 
that  the  charge  of  injustice  which  he 
was  about  to  bring  had  been  forestalled. 
He  proceeded  then  to  argue  that '  Par- 
don to  the  guilty  would  be  a  moral 
wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Gbvenuar 
who  conferred  it,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  impossible.    The  pardoned  crimi- 


nal, perceiving  that  no  suffering  was 
inflicted  upon  him    for    his  crimes, 
would  be  emboldened  to  sin  more  and 
more.   What  would  be  the  consequence 
if  all  the  prisoners  in  the  gaol  were  set 
at  liberty  as  soon  as  they  chose  to  ask 
for  j)ardon  ?    No  matter  what  may  be 
the  name  of  the  religion,  the  only 
tiling  possiUe  is  that  we  should  receive 
the  result  and  reward  of  our  deeds. 
And,  fordier,  Christianity  condemns 
to  ewrlaeting  punishment,  but  Bud- 
dhism is  more  just,  and  teaches  that 
persons  wiU  be  released   after  they 
have  suffared  due  punishment.'     A 
man  sitting  near  remarked  that  he  had 
been  a  Christian,  but  was  now  a  good 
Buddhist,   and  meant  to  remain   so. 
The  other  two  condemned   prisoners 
also  took  part  against  Christianity,  in- 
terspersing jocular  remarks,  though  I 
begged  them  to  leave  the  conversation 
to  me  and  the  priest.    When  I  left  the 
priest  and  came  to  speak  to  them,  they 
said  they  did  not  see  the  use  of  believing 
in  Christianity,  for  they  had  been  pray- 
ing, as  I  told  them,  for  the  pardon  of 
their  sins;    but  they  were  not  aware 
^ba/b  they  ware  any  better  far  it,  or 
that  their  sins  were  pardoned. 


MOBB  HOPEFUL. 


'*  On  my  next  visit  I  found  the  priest  tion  of  the  New  Testament  again,  and 
in  his  cell,  and  more  disposed  to  listen,  wished  to  ask  me  about  the  divinity  of 
He  said  he  had  been  reading  some  por-      the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.    Ho 
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acknowledged  that  Buddhism  had  cer- 
tainly taught  what  was  not  true  about 
the  world,  and  I  urged  him  to  re- 
nounce all  trust  in  it,  and  to  rely  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  Chzist.  I  warned  him 
against  delay,  and  that  he  need  not 
wait  until  his  affiEurs  were  settled,  nor 
imtil  he  had  cast  off  his  yellow  robe, 
that  he  might  pray  to  Qod  to  guide 
him  aright  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
and — since  he  affirmed  his  innocence — 
to  rescue  him  from  the  gallows.  He 
said  he  was  doing  so,  and  was  contin- 


ually praying  to  the  Gkrvemor  and 
Guardian  of  the  World,  the  Great 
Brahma,  to  make  manifest  the  great 
ii^ustice  which  had  been  done  in  his 
condemnation.  He  said  he  had  not 
known  the  Great  Brahma  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  but  doubtless  it  was  the 
same  person.  The  other  prisoners, 
too,  seemed  more  serious,  and  said 
they  were  seeking  the  salvation  of 
their  souls,  which  was  their  only  hope, 
having  none  for  this  life. 


CHAKOES. 


<'  I  visited  them  two  days  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  execution,  and  found 
the  priest  hod  learned  that  he  was  res- 
pited. His  tone  had  somewhat  changed 
towards  Christianity;  and  on  the  danger 
of  being  ashamed  of  or  denying  Christ 
being  pointed  out,  he  said  he  could 
not  profess  adherence  to  the  teaching 
of  Christianity  because  he  was  not  yet 
convinced  of  its  truth.  He  still  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  merit  and  de- 


merit, and  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
seemly in  ^iTn  to  revile  or  slight  the 
religion  of  which  he  had  so  long  been 
a  teacher.  The  other  prisoners  pro- 
fessed their  firm  attachment  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  they  were  seeking 
salvation  in  the  way  I  had  pointed  out 
to  them.  The  Searcher  of  Hearts 
alone  knows  how  far  this  profession 
was  sincere. 


THB  EXD. 


*'  In  the  case  of  the  one  who  asserts 
his  innocence,  it  was  mere  bold 
assertion  without  the  slightest  trace 
of  feeling.  The  other  man  seemed 
more  subdued,  but  there  was  little 
evidence  that  the  truth  had  reached 
the  seat  of  his  affections,  until  the  last 
two  days  previous  to  his  execution^ 
when  he  seemed  truly  humble,  avowed 
his  utter  renunciation  of  Buddhism, 
and  his  trust  in  Christ  alone.  Two  of 
our  friends  went  to  see  him  on  the 
morning  of  the  execution,  and  found 
him  in  a  very  devout  and  earnest  state 


of  mind.  They  met  him  again  at  the 
gallows,  spoke  a  few  words  to  him, 
offered  a  short  prayer,  and,  advising 
him  to  keep  his  heart  and  hope  fixed 
upon  Christ,  left  him.  We  learned 
afterwards  that  he  seemed  to  be  en- 
gaged in  prayer  up  to  the  last  moment- 
One  cannot  but  indulge  the  confident 
hope  that  the  poor  debased  and  dark 
man,  turning  thus  at  the  last,  and  feel- 
ing after  a  Saviour  if  haply  he  might 
find  one,  was  assuredly  welcomed  by 
Him  who  granted  the  prayer  of  the 
dying  thief  I" 
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A   Trophy  of  Love. 

THE  natiye  pastor  at  Makewitte,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  relates  the 
following  striking  case  of  conversion,  in  his  annual  report: — 

*'Althoagh  to  appearance  there  is  enemy  to  Gk)d,  and  manifested  that 

not  much  prosperity  in  the  work  con-  enmity  by  threatening,  with  a  billhook 

nected  with  the  extension  of  the  king-  in  his  hcmd,  to  kill  those  who  went  to 

dom  of  Christ,  still  we  hare  canse  to  clear  the  jtmgle  for  a  site  for  biiilding 

rejoice  in  the  remarkable  conversion  the  present  chapel.    Now,  by  the  grace 

of  a  sinner — by  the  grace  of  Cod — a  of  Cod,  his  enmity  is  gone,  and  he  is 

very  old  man,  who  was  one  of  those  a  devout  and  consistent  believer  in  the 

who  went  to  see  the  first  landing  of  Lord  Jesus.  He  and  three  others,  who 

the  English  in  this  island,  in  the  year  were  hitherto  careless  nominal  Chris- 

1796.    He  lives  in  a  house  standing  in  tians,  but  since  manifested  real  love 

the  garden  adjoining  the  Oggalboda  to  Jesus,  were  baptized  and  received 

Baptist  Chapel.    He  was  once  a  great  into  the  Church  in  this  year." 


Missionary  Notes. 

South  Colikoah,  Calcutta. — Goolzar  Shah  intimates  to  us  that  his  duties 
at  Simla  wiU  oblige  him  to  resign  the  pastorate  of  the  Native  Church,  which 
office  he  has  held  for  eighteen  years.  The  Church  has  for  a  time,  owing  to  his  long 
absences,  been  in  a  rather  declining  state,  but  lately  three  young  men  have 
been  baptized,  and  a  new  vigour  has  begun  to  appear.  He  hopes  that  the  Church 
will  continue  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  work  at  Simla  has  been  much  blessed 
of  God. 

NiNGPO,  Chika. — The  dreadful  slaughter  at  Tientsin  has  created  great 
uneasiness  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  Europeans  in  Chefoo  and  Ningpo,  and  at 
all  the  outports  where  Europeans  reside.  Mr.  Baeschlin  informs  us  that  when 
rumours  were  rife  in  Ningpo  that  the  missionaries  were  stealing  children,  the 
chief  mandarin  published  placards,  enjoining  the  people  to  be  quiet,  and  de- 
claring that  the  authorities  would  carefully  investigate  the  matter.  Both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baeschlin  are  making  progress  in  the  language.  He  is  preparing  a 
meeting-place  on  his  premises,  and  hopes  in  a  month  or  two  to  commence  lus 
public  ministry  in  it. 

Ikagua,  Bahamas. — ^Mr.  Littlewood  continues  his  self-denying  efforts  to 
preserve  the  people  of  these  islands  in  the  ways  of  God.  He  complains  much  of 
the  interference  of  the  Bishop,  by  whom  every  effort  is  made  to  induce  the  people 
to  accept  confirmation  and  baptism  at  his  hands.  The  moral  results  are  far 
from  being  satis&ctory,  while  the  churches  are  unsettled,  and  divisions  occa- 
sioned, most  harmAil  to  their  piety. 

TamiDAD. — ^The  Bev.  W.  H.  Gamble  writes  that  he  has  visited  San  Fer- 
nando, and  some  of  the  stations  in  that  district.  At  the  Third  Company  a 
sacramental  service  was  held,  when  the  chapel  was  crowded  with  communicants. 
At  the  early  morning  prayer-meeting  seventy  persons  were  present  Eight  persons 
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were  about  to  bo  baptized.  Mr.  Gkunble  is  anxious  to  remove  the  small  debt 
which  still  remains  on  the  chapel  in  San  Fernando ;  he  will  be  glad  to  receiye 
contributions  £rom  any  friends. 

Jacmel,  Hayti. — ^Inthe  absence  of  a  missionary,  M.  Voltaire  preaches  on  the 
Lord's-day,  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  the  Church,  so  &x  as  his  daily  occupations 
will  allow.  Madame  Cajoue,  her  husband,  and  son,  are  all  frequently  engaged 
in  reading  the  Scriptures  in  the  homes  of  the  peojde.  She  also  visits  yarioua 
places  in  the  interior  for  the  same  object.  She  has  famished  an  interesting 
journal  of  a  journey  taken  for  this  purpose. 

Savanna-la-Maii,  Jamaica. — The  native  pastor,  the  Eev.  W.  Burke,  reports 
that  in  the  two  churches  under  his  care  tb«?e  are  500  members.  Forty-six 
persons  were  baptized  last  year.  Although  there  is  much  in  the  moral  state  of  the 
population  to  depress  and  give  anxiety,  yet  his  labours  are  rendered  successful 
by  the  blessing  of  Grod.  The  repairs  of  the  chapels  and  mission  premises 
occasion  much  anxiety,  £450  being  required.  At  least  £150  are  urgently 
needed  to  make  up  the  local  contributions,  and  Mr.  Burke  requests  the  assis- 
tance which  our  friends  may  be  able  to  render. 

Salter's  Hill.— The  Eev.  W.  Dendy  writes  that  he  has  never  knovni  so 
many  calls  in  Jamaica  for  the  extension  of  our  Mission  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  in  a  quiet  way,  and  without  any  unnatural  excitement.  At  Salter's 
Hill,  on  the  21st  of  August,  he  had  a  very  large  congregaticm,  to  witness  the 
reception  into  the  Church  of  twenty-one  persons,  recently  baptized.  He  expects 
to  baptize  about  eighteen  persons  at  Maldon,  his  other  station.  He  mentions 
that  the  Eov.  J.  Eeid,  of  Montego  Bay,  is  very  ill,  and  lies  in  a  dangerous 
state. 

Mount  Cabey.— The  Eev.  E.  Hewett  reports  that  on  the  1st  of  August  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing  seventy  persons  at  the  Great  Eiver  Bridge,  in  tha 
presence  of  at  least  three  thousand  spectators.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
solemn  service.  Hopeful  indications  are  apparent  in  all  the  churches;  the 
chapels  are  crowded  on  Sabbath-days,  and  there  is  quite  a  spirit  for  hearing  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  mountain  districts.  The  Sunday-schools  and 
inquirers'  classes  are  weU  attended. 

Mount  Feto. — ^The  new  chapel  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  August.  At  least 
a  thousand  persons  were  present.  The  day  was  commenced  with  a  debt  of 
£52 ;  before  the  close  of  the  services  this  amount  was  collected.  It  is  many 
years  since  so  noble  a  collection  was  made  in  Jamaica  at  one  or  two  services. 
This  congregation  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Eev.  G.  Kandall. 


Home  Proceedings. 


THE  missionary  meetiiigs  of  September  have  been  somewhat  ntanerooff,  and 
wo  are  happy  to  learn  that  in  most  cases  theyhavB  been,  through  Gk)i*s 
blessing,  very  enooozaging  aad  siusoessftiL     The  Bevds.  W.  A.  Hobbs  and 
J»  Stent  completed  their  gratifying  tour  in  Wonsesfcershire,  and  dunngtiie  rest  of 
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the  month  Mr.  Hobbs,  haying  as  his  coUeagae  the  Bey.  F.  Trestraily  yisited  the 
Churches  in  the  counties  of  Dnrham  and  Northumberland.  The  Bey.  James  Smith 
has  been  fiilly  occupied  in  West  Norfolk,  at  Fortsea  and  its  neighbouroood,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  at  Birmingham.  The  Bey.  E.  Q.  Gknge  joined  Mr.  Smith  at 
Fortsea.  The  Bey.  Thomas  Lea  has  yisited  the  East  Biding,  haying  as  his  col- 
leagues the  Beyds.  T.  Fottenger  and  J.  Lewitt.  He  has  also  been  at  work  in 
Somersetshire,  with  the  Bey.  J.  H.  Anderson.  Suffolk  has  been  yisited  by  the 
Bey.  W.  G.  Lewis ;  and  the  Bey.  J.  G.  Gregson  has  represented  the  Society 
among  the  united  Churches  in  Huntingdonshire. 

A  yery  encouraging  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  month  of  August,  in 
the  island  of  Jersey,  at  which  the  Bey.  J.  H.  Anderson  gaye  a  yery  interesting 
and  soul-stining  address.  Sermons  wero  preached  on  the  preyious  Sunday 
by  Mr.  Anderson  and  the  Bey.  J.  Dymond.       ■ 

Dbpabtube  of  Dr.  William  Bbowe^. — ^A  prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  Bap- 
tist Chapel,  Aberchirder,  BanfQahire,  on  Sunday,  August  28,  in  connection  with 
the  departure  for  China  of  Dr.  William  Brown.  The  Bey.  Wm.  TuHoch,  of 
Edinburgh,  presided,  and  after  preliminary  deyotional  exercises,  and  reading 
Isaiah  xlix.  1 — 12  and  Matt.  x.  1 — 8,  called  upon  Dr.  Brown  to  say  a  few  words 
about  his  special  work  as  a  medical  missionary,  and  his  future  field  of  labour. 
This  haying  been  done,  Mr.  TuHoch  prayed  for  him,  and  addressed  to  him  words 
of  counsel  and  encouragement,  founded  on  Matt.  x.  7,  8.  Li  conclusion,  Mr. 
Brown,  deacon  of  the  Church,  was  called  upon  to  offer  prayer  on  behalf  of  his  son. 
Dr.  Brown  bade  farewell  to  the  Committee  on  the  6th  September,  and  sailed  for 
Chefoo,  from  Liyerpool,  on  Thursday  the  8th. — The  Bey.  J.  Clark,  with  Mrs. 
Clark  and  their  two  daughters,  also  sailed  for  Jamaica  on  the  10th  ult. 


Contributions. 

Frwn  Augtut  19th  to  September  I8th,  1870. 

W.  4r  0.  denotes  that  the  Contribution  la  for  Widtma  and  Orphtuu;  y.F.  for  NmtiP0  rreaehtn; 

T.  ft>r  TranaUttioHM ;  S.  for  SehooU. 


Akhxtal   SoBacuvTinm. 

£    $.  d. 

narcottrt,  Ber.  G.  H., 

Gosport 0  10    0 

Harcoart,  Mr  C.H. ......    10    0 

Jones,  Mr  G 3    10 

DOHATZ03II. 

Bnxttm,  Lady,  for  Sm, 

J.  Cfarkf  Jamaiea  ...  10  0  0 
Cropper,    Mr  J.,  Urer- 

pool,  for  Ditto  SO    0    0 

Do.«  for  Rev.  J>.  J.  Matt, 

JiMtnaiea  15    0   0 

Hoofffakoa,     Mr     Joho, 

LiTerpool...^ 26    0    0 

Knifflit,  Mr  W.,  Tiwkt»- 

bnry 10    0    0 

Knight,  Mr  W.,  Jan.,  do.  6  0  0 
Smtdi,  M».  K.  ............    10    0 


For  Bombay  Chapel  Fund. 

£  f.  d. 
Dawson,  the  late  Rer.  J.» 
of  filogley,  per  Ber.  J. 
C.  Forth 0  10    0 


liOMDOn  AND  MiDDLiaax. 

Blooaubnry 23    0  0 

Brentford,  Park  Chapel    10  0 
Kentish  Town,  Ferdinand 

Place 1  16  5 


Barking,  Queen's  Boad...    3    0    0 

OLOITOBRBaUaJI. 

Arening  ....» 306 

Ea8tington,Napend  Chapel 
Snnday-tehool. 8   4   9 


HAKPaHUZ. 

£  «.  d. 

Fleet - 1  11    C 

Sonday-school  Union  of 

SontHem    District  of 

Sonthem  Association, 

ttxr  Ram  Canto,  Dacca  4  10  0 
Do.,  for  Duro,  W.  Africa    4  10    0 


Liverpool,  Pembroke  Ch.  50    0    o 


NoaMUE. 

Korfblk,  on  acoosnt,  Xxj 

Mv.    J.    J.   Colman, 

TraaaoTBr .......140  IS   6 

Tarmoath,  St.  Oeoige'a 

iJonoB  •■...... .............  w2  lu    a 
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AGKNOWUEDGMENTS. 
The  TAank»  of  th»  Oommiitt  are pruented  to  ihefollowing  Frimdt.— 

Met«polfu«  T.ta««lB  H«B.  «.d  E^r.  ».-   I       H^bl»rt,  tor..  B^  ?<  ClrtlU^.  T^  tt.  ^- 

Bdmit  WoiWng  BodBty,  per  Mt»  Et.m,  [o 

BoiofCloUilog.fOr  Jfi-.P'W,  Turh-i Itland. 
Frteniti  M  TironHllh,  per  B«t.  B.  Vtaeoal,  10 

Boi   Df  Unhil  lua    Fuiej   AitlelM,  tor   j 

Uillncood,  B-' 


«liool  UlMkniuT  warklm  Soolrty,  pw  Mn.    | 


FOREIGN  LETTEES  EECEIVED. 


■"^■TOir,  <ai»pm,  C.  H.,  Aug.  JS. 

■"cii^K>M.fc  Kimedt,  F.,  Jnlr  8.  M:  Salnr, 
A.,  June  3*.  Jnlr  SV  ;  HnuUi,  B.,  June 
Ji,  July  8,  II;  XhonMon,  «.  W.,  Jom 
IB,  Jolj  U. 

'"liini*. Alipom,  Pearoe,  O.,  Julys, «:  AuB- »■ 
B«&al,Jorf«=.OtJiilr*J-  ,,  ., 
BBnilM*   Etherineton,    W.,   July  S*; 

Hdoig,  H.,  July  IB,  Auk.  10. 
Cmlmtta,  I*™.  0;  B.j,July : 

Dsoca,  Bioo,  a,,  Jnly  *■  IS  J  MoKenna, 
ATjuly  B 1  Bupper,  F.,  4  Mrt-,  June 
I,  July*. 


fonEhyr,  Cuncaffuc 
Juy  3;  Lawnnce,  I 


S*rMnpl>tB,ll"«in,l-,  Aug. 
I.,  Jnlyl,  August  1,S. 

'"'amiJO,  Rlohaid,  T.,  Juna  M,  Jnly  7. 


FuKci,  St.  Brinio,  Boahai,  T.  £.,  Aug.  1. 
»ro«w*T,  BogBu,  Hnbert,  O.,  Sept.  S. 

Lugenind,  EnbeTt,0.,  Joly  U ;  Wibeig, 
A.,  July  38. 

Stannnr,  Hnbnt,  O.,  Sapt.  S. 

8t(ldaal^^  WiboK,  A.,  Sept  11. 


Bim,  Jaooul,  C^on,  L,  Aug.  6, 11. 
TuitiPiD,  OamUs,  W.  H.,  July  8. 
JiMUoi,  CaUbmJ 

F*lmDalli,K 


MI,  E«L  D.  J.,  An;.  23. 
li,  KlDgaon,  J.,  Jn^. 
(til,  P.  O.,  OUiydan,H.  E., . 


lum^.  »— n  aid  of  the  Baptist  MisBionarySoraoly  wfllbethMilftiDy 

TeMavwr"by°Jo»^h  Tiitton,    Esq^,  Treaanrer;  br  Edward  F    "  "-  =  -'^^"    '^  " 


SnbscTip^Di] 


s  and  DonationB  it —  — r —  — j *     —    

iBcovcu  UY  Jotepli  Tritton,  Esq.,  Treaanrer ;  br  Edward  Bean  nnderhill,  LL.IX, 
SecittuTi  ftt  the  Mianon  Houk,  Caatle  Street,  Holbom,  London  ;  in  EsiNBiniOH,  t^ 
the  B«T.  Jonftitun  Wateon,  and  Jolui  MaoAndrew,  Esq. ;  in  Ousoow,  by  John 
Jackton  ^  ;  in  CALcmr*,  by  the  Rer.  C.  B.  Lewii,  Btptiat  Miedon  Pren. 
Contribntiona  can  il«>  be  paid  m  at  Mmim.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  TwelU,  and 
Co'a,  6*,  Lombard  Street,  to  the  acoonnt  of  the  TreMnier. 
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NOVEMBEE,  1870. 


Mhpt  0f'%  Cmgflral  |pofotr  of  i\t  ^opt 


THE  temporal  power  of  the 
Holy  Father  has  burnt  down 
into  the  socket  and  expii'ed.  The 
oldest  sovereignty  in  Europe,  after 
weathering  the  storms  of  a  thou- 
sand years,  is  extinct.  The  flag 
of  Italy  has  displaced  the  banner 
of  the  Keys,  and  the  Pope  is  con- 
fined to  the  Vatican  and  a  garden. 
This  momentous  event,  which  at 
any  other  period  would  have  agi- 
tated the  Continent,  passes  un- 
heeded in  the  great  convulsion 
which  bewilders  every  court,  and 
absorbs  the  attention  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  It  creates  no  excite- 
ment in  Protestant  or  Catholic 
countries,  and  appears  to  be  simply 
an  episode  in  the  drama  of  the 
year.  The  French  troops  quitted 
the  Soman  territory  to  defend 
their  own,  and  an  Italian  army, 
to  prevent  any  republican  demon- 
stration, which  would  have  been 


fraught  with  extreme  danger, 
moved  in  and  occupied  Kome. 
The  Italian  Ministry  took  the 
wise  precaution  of  sending  an 
army  of  sufficient  strength,  to 
overcome  all  possible  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontifical  force, 
and  it  entered  Rome  simulta- 
neously at  five  of  its  gates.  The 
Papal  Zouaves  at  first  resolved  to 
contest  every  inch  of  ground,  but 
were  constrained  to  retire  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo, -where — by 
the  command  of  the  Pope,  as  it  is 
said,  who  perceived  that  all  oppo- 
sition was  useless — they  laid  down 
their  arms,  but  not  without  an 
exhibition  of  studied  arrogance. 
Of  this  heterogeneous  body,  the 
foreigners  were  sent  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  to  embark  for  their  res- 
pective countries;  the  brigands 
who  had  been  embodied  were  re- 
mitted to  gaols,  to  await  the  inves- 
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ligation  of  their  crimes ;  while  the 
Bomans^  said  to  have  amounted 
to  5,000,  were  disbanded,  amidst 
the  reproaches  of  their  fellow- 
soldiers,  for  their  poltroonery.  On 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Pope's  soldiery  tio 
hold  out  against  the  Italian  army, 
there  was  a  general  and  painful 
anxiety  throughout  Europe  that  in 
the  approaching  conflict  some  of 
the  venerable  edifices  of  the  city 
might  be  injured,  and  its  ines- 
timable treasures  of  art  destroyed; 
but  all  these  apprehensions  have 
been  averted  by  the  peaceful  oc- 
cupation of  the  city.  It  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Italy,  without  any  detriment  to 
those  glorious  museums  and  gal- 
leries which  attract  pUgrims  from 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  Italian  army  was  greeted 
with  acclamations  as  it  moved 
through  the  .Pontifical  territories, 
and  was  received  in  the  Eternal 
City  with  enthusiasm,  as  the  li- 
berator of'  the  country  from  the 
intolerable  yoke  of  a  government 
of  priests.  In  every  direction 
there  was  a  loud  demand  for  an- 
nexation to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ; 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
public  opinion  on  this  important 
subject  should  be  distinctly  ex- 
pressed and  recorded,  to  avoid 
any  imputation  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  the  result  of  conquest. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to 


take    the    sense  of  the  popula- 
tion— some  800,000  in  number — 
by  the  modem  device  of  a  pU- 
biscite,    which    is  only    another 
name     for      universal    suffrage. 
Arrangements    were   accordingly 
made  for  taking  the  votes  in  the 
city  of   Home.       It  was  agreed 
thatthey  should  be  given  in  bodies, 
in  accordance  with  the  occupa- 
tions and  professions  of  the  citi- 
zens;  and    Sunday,  the  2nd  of 
October — ^which    a  twelvemonth 
before  had  been  distinguished  by 
the  Pontifical  Mass  and  the  gor- 
geous  ceremonial  of  All   Souls' 
Day,  was  selected  for  the  occasion 
of  deciding  on  the  future  status 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.    Twelve 
separate  bureaux — in  our    more 
simple  Anglo-Saxon    vocabulary 
denominated    polUng-booths    — 
were  established  in  various  parts 
of  the  qity,  each  with  its  tent 
and  urn.      The  residents  in  the 
Leonine  City,  beyond  the  Tiber, 
where  the  Pope  was  domesticated, 
took  the  lead  in  the  suffrage,  and 
voted  against  the  continuance  of 
his  temporal  power   by  a  large 
majority.      Next  to  them  came 
the  jewellers,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most    important  fraternities 
in  Bome ;  then  followed  the  cabi- 
netmakers,   the    hatmakers,  the 
printers,  the  college    of  notaries 
and  lawyers,  the  members  of  the 
university,  the    physicians,    the 
sculptors,  the  painters,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  art  of  music 
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each  under  his  special  banner — 
that  of  the  goldsmiths  being  con- 
spicuous for  its  magnificence.  The 
voting  terminated  at  half-past  six, 
when  the  procession  began :  it  was 
preceded  by  bands  of  music  and 
torchbearers ;  then  came  the  flag 
of  the  bureau,  and  in  succession 
two  municipal  officers,  dressed  in 
their  antiquated  costume,  bearing 
the  urns,  which  they  conveyed 
up  the  grand  flight  of  steps  to 
the  Capitol,  where  ancient  Some 
embraced  her  heroes  twenty  cen- 
turies ago.  There — in  the  chamber 
occupied  by  the  Senator  of  Eome — 
the  urns  were  emptied,  and  the 
votes  counted.  The  number  of 
votes  in  favour  of  annexation  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  from  the 
entire  population  of  the  Papal 
territories,  was  133,681  to  1,507 
dissidents.  Some  of  the  Boman 
nobles  gave  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  transfer,  but  there  appears  to 
be  little  doubt  that .  the  great 
majority  of  the  distinguished 
families  which  have  been  ennobled 
and  enriched  by  the  Holy  See 
were  opposed  to  proceedings 
which  deprived  them  of  the  dig- 
nity and  influence  they  enjoyed 
at  the  Papal  Court.  Of  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  vote 
was  all  but  unanimous,  and  it 
was  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
renunciation  of  the  civil  au- 
thority of  the  Pope  by  his  own 
subjects,  as  soon  as  they  were 


at  liberty  to   declare  their  opi- 
nions. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  of  Italy 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope, 
apologising  for  the  measures  he 
had  adopted,  and  stating  that  he 
had  acted  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances  he  could  not  con- 
trol The  letter  was  written  in 
language  of  the  most  servile  de- 
votion to  the  Holy  See,  and,  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  occupation 
of  Eome,  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  adverse  comment;  but  it 
appears  to  be  forgotten  that 
Victor  Emmanuel,  with  all  those 
qualities  which  have  gained  the 
attachment  of  liis  subjects,  is  the 
slave  of  an  abject  superstition, 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  Queen 
of  Spain  herself.  If  it  had  de- 
pended on  his  individual  will,  the 
temporal  power  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, never  have  been  touched. 
But  he  is  a  constitutional  mon- 
arch, bound  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Italian 
Parliament,  and  the  Ministerswho 
enjoy  its  confidence.  The  extinc- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  is, 
therefore,  the  act,  not  less  of  the 
Estates  of  Italy  than  of  the  Boman 
population.  The  completion  of 
the  plebiscite  was  followed  up  by 
a  proclamation,  incorporating  the 
Boman  territory  with  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  but  reserving  to  the  Pope 
all  the  inviolability  of  his  per- 
sonal prerogatives  as  a  sovereign, 
and  all  his  dignities.   The  laws  of 
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Italy  are  to  be  introduced  gene- 
rally into  the  city  and  country, 
and  there  will  be  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  the  sale  of  Bibles 
within  sight  of  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Protestant  Church  will  now  be 
.  removed  from  beyond  the  walls  of 
Home  to  some  spot  within  the 
sacred  enclosure.  General  la  Mar- 
mora has  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Eome  and  of  the  Eoman  ter- 
ritory, and  will  possibly  occupy 
the  Quirinal.  What  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  respecting 
the' future  position  of  the  Pope 
must  depend  on  the  resolution  of 
the  Italian  Parliament  about  to 
assemble,  which  will  doubtless 
proclaim  Eome  to  be  the  capital 
of  united  and  regenerated  Italy. 
And  it  is  most  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  its  proceedings  will 
be  regulated,  not  by  any  recollec- 
tion of  the  oft-repeated  and  irri- 
tating "  Non  possmmbs,"  but  by  a 
generous  consideration  for  His 
Holiness,  and  for  the  altered  posi- 
tion in  which  he  is  placed,  and 
will  thus  avert  the  possibility  of 
a  reaction  throughout  Europe. 

These  extraordinary  events 
have  aroused  the  indignation  of 
the  Boman  Catholics  in  England 
and  Belgium.  The  Archbishop 
of  Malines,  the  most  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  Papacy  of  the 
ultramontane  party,  unites  with 
his  prelates  and  clergy  in  de- 
nouncing the   usurpation   of  the 


sacred  and  inalienable  rights  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  English  Ca- 
tholics, headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  are  preparing  a  solemn 
protest.  Archbishop  Manning  has 
endeavoured  to  arouse  public  in- 
dignation at  the  outrage  to  which 
the  Pope  has  been  subjected. 
Cardinal  Cullen  has  just  issued 
one  of  his  truculent  pastorals. 
"  Rome,"  he  says,  "  is  in  posses- 
sion of  usurping  marauders,  in 
whose  hands  ruin  and  desolation 
may  be  its  fate ;  or  it  is  the  prey 
of  dangerous  criminals  let  loose 
from  gaol,  under  whose  sway  the 
lives  and  property  of  peaceful 
citizens  are  in  perpetual  jeopardy, 
and  pillage  and  assassination  re- 
main unpunished."  He  repro- 
bates, in  language  of  more  than 
ecclesiastical  acrimony,  the  cold 
indifference  with  which  the 
princes  of  Europe  have  looked 
on  this  unparalleled  outrage,  and 
threatens  .them  with  the  great 
catastrophes  which  are  in  store 
for  them.  Cardinal  Antonelli,  the 
Papal  Secretary,  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  foreign 
Courts,  protesting,  in  the  name 
of  His  Holiness,  against  "this 
unworthy  and  sacrilegious  spolia- 
tion of  the  dominions  of  the  Holy 
See."  He  declares  that  "  such 
usurpation  is  null  and  in\'ulid.'' 
But  the  conclusion  of  his  protest 
is  simply  a  request  that  the 
Government  he  addresses  "will 
be  pleased  to  take  into  its  earnest 
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consideration  the  interests  of  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the   Catholic 
Church,   now  and   henceforward 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  that 
he  is  unable  to  exercise  his  spiri- 
tualauthority  with  that  fullliberty 
and   entire  independence  which 
are   indispensable  for  it."     The 
Pope  has  likewise  issued  a  cir- 
cular to  the  Cardinals,  in  which  he 
invokes  on  his  adversaries  "the 
wrath  of  the  living  and  allseeing 
God,  out  of  whose  hands  there  is 
no  escape."    •'  No  sane  mind,"  he 
says,  "  can  fail  to  see  and  acknow- 
ledge that  our  sovereign  and  un- 
controlled  power,   of  which   we 
were  in  the  enjoyment,  over  the 
public  post,   in  the  receipt   and 
despatch  of  letters,  being  taken 
away  from  us,  and  forasmuch  as 
we  are  unable  to  trust  the  Govern- 
ment which    l^as    usurped    that 
power  to  itself,  we   are  wholly 
destitute  of  the  means  of  trans- 
acting  the  affairs  which  the  Vicar 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Common 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  to  whom 
his  children  have  recourse  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  ought  to 
manage  and  deal  with."     Is  it 
not  a  descent  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  when  "  the  loss  of 
that  liberty  which  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  for  us,  the  shepherd 
over  the  whole  house  of  Israel,  to 
govern  the  Church  and  guard  its 
interests,"  is  simply  the  loss  of  a 
separate  postbag  ?    Had  St.  Peter 
a  mail  of  his  own  ? 


The  present  and  past  condition 
of  the  Pope  affords  another  strik- 
ing   example    of   the  vanity   of 
human  wishes,  and  the  mutability 
of   human    affairs.    During    the 
longest  pontificate   on  record,— 
the  mythical  reign   of  St.  Peter 
excepted — it  has  been  his  earnest 
aim  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  the 
lofty  prerogative  of  absolute  and 
personal  infallibility,  independent 
of  any  association  with  a  Council, 
and  to  bequeath  this  jewel  to  his 
successors  in  the  pontificial  throne 
in  acecula  sceculorum.    His  ambi- 
tion has  been  gratified.    In  an 
(Ecumenical  Council  of  patriarchs 
and  prelates   from  the   remotest 
parts  of  the  world,  in  the  most  au- 
gust ecclesiastical  conclave  which 
has   been   assembled    since    the 
establishment  of  the  Papacy,  the 
dogma  was  voted  by  a  majority, 
and  his  triumph  was  complete.  In 
less  than  three  months  his  throne 
is  subverted,  his  temporal  power  is 
extinct,  his  territories  are  annexed 
to  the  hated  kingdom  of  Italy; 
he  is  restricted  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Vatican,  and  dependent  on 
the  eleemosynary  donations  of  the 
King  he  has  excommunicated,  and 
is  issuing  a  pastoral  in  which  he 
announces  that  he  is  no  longer  in 
a  position  to  govern  the  Church 
of  which  he  is  the  infallible  ruler. 
The  indifference  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  an  event  which  fills 
every  idtramontane   mind    with 
horror,  may  be  attributed  mainly 
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to  the  great  convulaion  which 
is  recasting  the  prospects  and  the 
destinies  of  the  Continent.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  for  many 
months  the  Pope  has  been  estrang- 
ing the  most  enlightened  states- 
men and  the  most  liberal  and 
influential  prelates,  by  the  arro- 
gance and  folly  of  his  proceedings 
in  denouncing  the  progress  of 
science  and  knowledge,  and  all  the 
improvements  of  modem  civili- 
zation, asserting  an  exclusive 
control  over  public  morals,  and 
claiming  the  prerogative  of  Di- 
vinity. It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  annexation  of  Some 
to  Italy,  in  accordance  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  entire  Peninsula, 
had  for  the  last  ten  years  been 
considered  by  the  politicians  of 
Europe — ^the  Eoman  curia  ex- 
cepted— ^as  a  question  only  of 
time,  which  would  be  consum- 
mated on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  The  ultramontanes 
consider  it  the  greatest  of  cala- 
mities, and  they  are  not  to  be 
reproached  when  they  resent  the 
indifference  of  Europe  to  their 
affliction.  Doubtless  we  should 
feel  and  act  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  same  circumstances.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  from  what 
quarter  they  can  expect  relief. 
After  the  abrupt  and  startling 
changes  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  our  view  in  the  last 
thirty  years  in  Europe,  in  Ame- 
rica, and  in  Asia,  with  "  express  " 


speed,  it  would  be  an  act  of  te- 
merity to  assert  that  the  restora- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  is 
impossible;  but  of  all  prospects 
it  appears  the  most  forlorn.  For  the 
first  time,  after  many  centuries  of 
disunion,  the  various  principalities 
of  the  Peninsula,  which  regarded 
each  other  as  *'  foreigners,"  though 
not  as  *' strangers,"  have  been 
amalgamated  under  one  consti- 
tutional government.  Nothing 
remained  to  complete  the  conso- 
lidation of  Italy  but  the  incor- 
poration of  the  isolated  Boman 
territory  and  the  Eternal  City, 
and  this  has  now  been  accom- 
plished amidst  the  exultation  of 
the  liomans  as  well  as  of  the 
Italians.  What  right  has  any 
foreign  Power  to  insist  on  dis- 
membering the  united  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  depriving  it  of  the 
capital  ?  The  attempt  would  in- 
volve a  war  with  Italy,  and  what 
Power  is  disposed  to  enter  on  such 
a  crusade  for  such  a  purpose  ?  Of 
the  five  great  Powers  of  Europe 
only  two  are  Catholic.  Austria 
has  been  driven  out  of  Italy,  and 
is  not  likely  again  to  enter  it 
with  an  armed  force — ^least  of 
all  to  assist  the  Pope,  who  has 
denounced  her  liberal  domestic 
policy.  France  is  prostrate  under 
the  foot  of  Prussia,  and  a  long 
period  will  elapse  before  she  can 
recover  her  former  position,  or 
be  prepared  to  go  to  war  with 
Italy  in  the  cause  of  the  Pope. 
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The  leadership  of  Europe  is  in 
ftotestaut  hands;  and  the  dic- 
tator. Count  Bismark,  is  not  likely 
to  listen  to  the  wailings  of  ultra- 
montanism.  There  is  none  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  Eoxnan 
Catholics  are  correct  in  believing 
that  if  there  be  any  quarter  from 
which  help  could  come,  it  would 
have  been  from  France.  It  was 
the  Eepublican  Government  of 
Paris,  in  1848,  which  rescued  the 
Pope  from  danger,  and  estab- 
lished the  French  Protectorate, 
which  Napoleon,  under  the  dicta- 
tion of  public  opinion,  was  com- 
pelled to  continue ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  France  had 
been  victorious  in  the  present 
conflict,  the  throne  of  the  Pope 
would  not  have  been  subverted. 
Devout  Eoman  Catholics  ascribe 
his    misfortunes    to    the    with- 


drawal of   his  troops  from  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  See,  and 
there  are,  doubtless,  some  Protes- 
tants ready  to  assert  that  they 
are  a  just  retribution  for  having 
so  long  upheld  it,  and  that  it  is 
through  the  special  interposition 
of  Providence  that  France  should 
be   powerless  just  at  the  crisis 
when  her  intervention  would  be 
most  valuable  for  the  interests  of 
the  Papacy,  and  when  she  would 
be  most  eager  to  offer  it.     To  all 
present  appearance,  therefore,  the 
loss  of  the  temporal  power  is  irre- 
vocable ;  and  although  the  Pope 
has  declared,  with  the  voice  of  in- 
fallibility, that  the  enjoyment  of 
it  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of 
his    spiritual  authority,   he  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  discover  some 
plausible  reason  for  abandoning 
tliis  opinion.  M. 


^rotestant  Strashrg,  anb    %  Juabaplisls  d  % 

^0sgt8  gltrantams. 


THE  statue  of  the  Gallic  Stias- 
burg  may  be  fair  to  view — 
faultless  in  design,  and 
chiselled  of  unspotted  marble. 
Harmony  may  pervade  every 
flowing  line  and  every  swelling 
fold.  Her  worshippers  may  deck 
her  with  garlands  of  immortelles, 
and  encircle  her   pedestal  with 


censers  of  fragrance.  £ut,  after 
all,  the  homage  rendered  her  is 
that  which  despots  pay  to  captive 
beauty,  and  the  immortelles  are 
not  more  perishable  than  the 
vows  of  her  soi-disatU  priests. 

What  aspect,  meanwhile,  has 
she  borne  towards  dissevered  Ger- 
many during  the  190   years  of 
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her  exile  ?  Not  that,  surely,  of  a 
pillar  of  salt,  for  sbe  still  bears 
a  charmed  life — nor  hardly  that 
of  Andromeda  chained  to  the 
rock ;  for  even  should  she  be  re- 
stored in  permanence  to  the 
Fatherland,  the  identity  of  both 
parties  is  marred,  and  their  re- 
ciprocal relations  must  hencefor- 
ward rest  on  the  basis  of  modern 
military  tactics. 

For,  in  fact,  neither  Strasburg 
nor  Venice,  nor,  perhaps,  even 
£ome  itself,  can  again  become  the 
independent  strongholds  of  a  form 
of  faith — strong  in  their  own 
strength,  and  self-contained  as  an 
ironclad  turret-ship.  And  though 
it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the 
age  of  free  cities  (as  cities  once 
were  free)  has  entirely  passed 
away — for  Lubeck  and  Bremen 
are  still  free — yet,  as  regards  Stras- 
burg herself,  tlie  proposition 
seems  environed  with  difficulties. 
The  position  of  the  city,  com- 
mercial, geographical,  and  strate- 
gic, alike  enforce  the  inference 
that  if  she  is  again  to  become 
nominally  German,  it  must  be  by 
an  alliance  more  potent  and  prac- 
ticable than  the  action  of  a  free 
city  of  medisBval  times. 

And  yet  it  seems  a  most  right- 
eous thing  that  Strasburg — wliich, 
for  nearly  two  centuries,  has,  in 
spite  of  herself,  been  made  a  seat 
of  the  Beast — should  again  have 
an  opportunity  of  asserting  her 
freedom  of  thought,  and  of  sum- 
moning back  to  memory's  view  the 
earthquake  which  shook  the  king- 
dom of  darkness.  Some  will  ccdl 
this  sentimental.  Then  let  the 
course  of  passing  events  be  viewed 
as  bearing  upon  France,  the  de- 
predator ;  and  if  we  are  forbidden 
to  regard  the  escape  of  the  victim 


as  a  judgment  on  the  oppressinp^ 
nation,  we  may  at  least  view  it 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  Papacy,  which 
has  so  systematically  bewitched 
and  poisoned  the  heart  of  France. 

None  but  those  who  have  steep- 
ed themselves  in  the  history  o£ 
the  Lutheran  Beformation  and  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  can  appre- 
ciate the  intensity  of  that  interest 
which  Germans  are  now  concen- 
trating on  the  disputed  provinces 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  They 
remember  that  throughout  that 
long  struggle,  extending  over  two 
centuries,  when  Germany  was 
torn  with  factions,  the  object  of 
France  was  steady  and  uniform — 
to  foment  the  quarrel,  and  to  en- 
large her  own  borders.  They 
know  also  that  Strasburg  stood 
alone,  like  another  Eddyatone 
among  the  breakers,  long  after 
the  circumjacent  territory  was 
overrun  by  the  enemy.  And  they 
know,  too,  that  if  the  principles 
for  which  Strasbui*g  fought  had 
taken  wider  root,  Germany  had 
long  ere  now  been  a  great  united 
people,  including  Sweden  and  the 
whole  line  of  the  Baltic  proArinces. 

The  principal  contending  par- 
ties on  German  soil  were  the 
Spanish  and  French,  or  purely 
Papist — the  Imperialists,  the  Lu- 
therans, and  the  Reformed.  The 
sentiments  of  these  last-men- 
tioned, which  were  Zuingliaii 
and  Calvinistic  rather  than  Lu- 
theran, early  found  refuge  in  the 
cities  of  the  Upper  Bhine — such 
as  Constance,  Benie,  Basle,  Stras- 
burg, &c.  In  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  tendency  of  commit- 
ting  all  religious  support  to  the 
Princes,  they  rather  favoured  the 
popular  institutions  of  the  New 
Testament;  and,  as  a  consequence. 
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they  became  less  implicated  in 
the  persecutions  to  which  the  Ana- 
baptists have  ever  been  subjected 
where  Lutheranism  prevails.  The 
countrypeople  around  shared  the 
feeling  of  their  central  cities  ;  and 
though  we  liear  so  much  talk  jast 
now  about  the  Frenchiness  of  the 
Vosges  district,  a  very  different 
view  of  the  matter  descends  to 
us  through  the  pages  of  history. 
When,  in  1552,  Metz,  Toul,  Ha- 
genau,  and  Weissemburg  were 
abandoned  to  the  French,  and 
Strasburg  was  threatened,  the 
historian  Wolfgang  Menzel  in- 
forms us,  that  "the  people,  far 
from  countenancing  the  treachery 
of  then'  rulers,  everywhere  gave 
vent  to  their  hatred  against  the 
French,  who  were  warned  by  their 
ally,  the  Swiss  Confederation,  not 
to  attack  the  city  of  Strasburg." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  268.) 

Strasburg,  indeed,  held  out  for 
more  than  a  century  longer.  The 
Protestants  in  the  villages,  mean- 
while, so  we  are  told,  were  ex- 
patriated ;  yet  it  is  singular  that, 
only  ten  years  ago,  "  Les  Atiahap- 
tiates  des  Vosges  "  was  the  title  of 
an  historical  and  descriptive 
sketch  of  their  descendants,  by 
Alfred    Michiels     (Paris,  I860). 


There  they  still  exist,  and  their 
principles  are  known  and  re- 
spected. The  French  Convention 
of  1793,  aware  of  their  repug- 
nance to  bearing  arms,  decreed 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
act  only  as  pioneers  and  carters  ; 
and  Napoleon  subsequently  sanc- 
tioned the  measure.  At  a  con- 
ference held  at  Strasburg  in 
1557  (in  the  reign  of  our  Queen 
Mary),  the  Anabaptists  of  Alsace, 
Cleves,  Prussia,  Belgium,  and 
Holstein  were  represented  by 
fifty  pastors ;  on  which  memorable 
occasion  one  of  the  said  deputed 
pastore  exhibited  to  the  assembly 
the  frightful  cicatrices  which 
eleven  different  torturings  had 
left  upon  his  body. 

To  the  Anabaptists  of  the 
Vosges,  therefore,  though  they 
still  speak  the  German  language, 
it  may  be  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifferenc.^  whether  they  belong 
to  France  or  Prussia;  for  a  people 
which  refuse  to  fight  can  hardly 
be  thought  to  retain  much  nation- 
ality of  any  sort.  .  What  the 
inhabitants  of  Strasburg  itseK 
think  about  it,  the  reports  from- 
the  seat  of  war  are  revealing  day 
by  day. 


Chistiau  |tames. 


IN  what  does  a  Christian  name  con- 
sist  ?  Is  a  name  necessarily  Chris- 
tian because  it  has  been  preTiously 
borne  by  Christian  men  and  women  ? 
There  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
on  this  point.     Take  all  the  Greek 


and  Roman  names  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  has  chronicled  in  the  various- 
salutations  to  and  from  the  early 
Churches :  are  these  all,  ipso  facto^. 
Christian  names  ? — that  is  to  say^ 
has  the  Christianity  of  their  owner* 
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redeemed  them  from  heathenism, 
while  the  great  mass  of  old-world 
titles — including  the  heroes  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  -^Eneid — 
are  to  be  rejected  as  infamous,  with 
the  exception  of  ^Eneas,  because 
that  name  happens  to  be  found  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Acts  ? 

Then,  again — if  a  converted  hea- 
then, like  Ignatius,  acquire  the  so- 
briquet of  Theophorus  (meaning  the 
god-bearer),  which  of  the  two,  Igna- 
tius or  Theophorus,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  Christian  name?      Or  sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  plain 
Harry  and  William,  forgetful  of  the 
respect  due  to  their  natural  parents, 
should    consent  to  be  anabaptized 
into   Father   Ignatius*  and  Brother 
Cyprian — are    Harry  and  William 
thereby    anathematised?      On    the 
conversion  of  a  group   of  Red   In- 
dians, one  of  their  chiefs,  heretofore 
known  as  "  Bear's  Heart,"  shall  be 
christened    Bernard,  which    means 
(so  the  glossarists  tell  us,  though 
the  fact  may  be  quite  unknown  to  the 
officiating  priest)  the  same  thing; 
his  formidable  brother,"  Blue  Hawk," 
shall  henceforth  answer  to  the  name 
of  Richard,iiyhich  means  "powerful*  ; 
while    his  squaw,  renowned  for  a 
hundred  miles  along  the  big  river  as 
**  Whip- the- Waves,"  shall  be  desig- 
nated Dorcas,  which  means   "wild 
roe,"  or  having  roe's  eyes ;  and,  the 
ceremony  over,  we  shall  then  be  in- 
formed   that    they  have    all   three 
adopted  Christian  names :  whereas 
the  new  names  have  nothing  Chris- 
tian about  them,  if  by  Christian  we 
are  to  understand  epithets  carrying 
in  their  construction  some  doctrinal 
sentiment. 

In  fact,  the  appellatives  coming 
under  the  last-mentioned  category^ — 
such  as  Christopher,  Deodatus,  Theo- 
philus,  Yictor-Emmanuel,  Theodo- 
sius,  Theodorick,  or  Christmas  (we  are 
here  thinking  of  Christmas  Evans)— 
are  extremely  limited  in  number; 
and  though  some  few  absurd  English 


specimens  may  be  added  from  the 
Puritan  nomenclature  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  such  would  not  now 
be  accepted  as  names  at  all ;  neither 
would  they  meet  the  requirements 
of  society,  in  nimiber  or  in  variety. 
Furthermore,  it  may  be  averred  that 
the  compound  forms,  including  some 
of  those  just  cited,  as  well  as  ^thers 
from  the  Old  Testament  (sucb  as 
Elnathan,  Daniel,  and  the  like),  into 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  is  incor- 
porated, are  not  specifically  Chris- 
tian in  a  New  Testament  sense.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  come  to  this — 
that  the  distinction  which  some  fas- 
tidious people  have  set  up  between 
Christian  and  non- Christian  names 
is  one  which  cannot  be  maintained — 
that  it  has  its  origin  in  mere  cant ; 
and  that  Flora,  Dido,  Diana,  Hector, 
and  Ulysses  are  just  as  worthy  of 
canonisation  as  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John. 

Dismissing  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, we  woidd  like  to  say  a  word  in 
defence  of  the  Puritans,  touching 
their  alleged  practice,  referred  to 
above,  of  giving  Scripture  phrases  as 
names  to  their  children.  Like  other 
sarcasms  levelled  against  them  by 
fiction- writers,  more  or  less  modem, 
the  charge,  though  having  a  basis 
of  truth,  was  so  sweeping  as  to  over- 
shoot itself.  But  furst  let  us  hear 
what  Mr.  Stanford  has  to  say  about 
it  when  describing  Mr.  Geoi^e  New- 
ton's Church  at  Taunton : — 

'*It  is  now  time  to  .  .  .  direct 
our  thoughts  to  the  social  life  of  the 
first  Nonconformists.  You  will  there 
find  that,  of  many  grotesque  things 
imputed  to  them,  some  were  the 
pure  inventions  of  festive  malice,  and 
that  others  lose  their  look  of  absur- 
dity when  truly  understood.  You 
expect  to  see  the  immortal  oddities  of 
Kudibras  start  up  before  you;  you 
expect  to  meet  'naif-gloomy,  half- 
comic  wonders  at  every  step  of  your 
inquiry.  At  the  very  beginning  you 
expec%  at  least,  to  find  tiiat  Qeorge 
Newton's    people     have     outlandish 
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names — uracil  as  Kill^tin  Pimple,  or 
Weep-noC  Billings — ^for  all  the    histo- 
rians, from  Hume  to  Macaulaj,  have 
told  you  that  this   was  the  mshion. 
They  all  appear  to   have  been  mis- 
taken.   It  may  be  allowed  that  names 
remotely  like  these,  because   formed 
out  of  a  religious  dialect,  were  occa- 
sionally given  by  the  settlers  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  their  children,  and  that  a 
veiT  few  might  also  have  been  given  to 
children  in  England.      It  must  be  as- 
serted, however,  that  where  they  were 
in  use  they  were  always  imposed  in 
infancy,    and  never  selected  by  the 
parties  themselves.    Please  to  remem* 
ber,  that  if  such  names  were  worn  by 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Protecto- 
rate, they  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
at  the  font  in  the  reign  of  the  British  So- 
lomon.    We  have  ample  evidence  that 
the  habit  was  occasional  then,  but  it 
really  seems  to   have  declin(Ml  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  writing.    If  ex- 
istent anywhere,  it  surely  might  have 
been  expected  in  the  place  where  those 
charged  with  adoptmg  it  had   their 
stronghold ;  but  not  one  such  name 
is  to  be  found  in  the  copious  Taunton 
Begistry  of  that  date,  and  not  one  in 
all  the  numerous  parochial  registers  of 
the    same   era,    which   the     present 
writer  has  examined." — Joseph  Alleine, 
his  Companions  and  Times^  p.  121. 

Further  proof  of  what  Mr.  Stan- 
ford here  asserts  may  be  drawn  from 
Quaker  annals.  The  followers  of 
Qeorge  Fox  were,  to  say  the  least, 
as  thoughtful  as  any  other  class,  and 
as  likely  to  have  derived  their  early 
convictions  from  Puritan  fathers  and 
mothers.  But  those  Puritan  fathers 
and  mothers  had  not  given  them  the 
grotesque  names  in  which  Royalist 
historians  and  novelists  revel.  Jo- 
seph Besse,  in  his  history  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  Quakerism,  chronicles 
about  17,280  sufferers.  You  may 
look  up  and  down  the  weary  columns 
of  his  Index  nominum^  and,  with 
some  half-dozen  exceptions,  see 
hardly  any  among  the  men  but 
honest  Henry,  Thomas,  George,  and 
Co.,  and  among  the  women  simple 
Susan,  Mary,    or^  Elizabeth:    just 


such  a  list,  in  short,  as  modem  times 
would  furnish,  with  this  further  ex- 
ception— that,  in  those  days,  people 
were  content  with  a  single  name,  in- 
stead of  the  two,  three,  or  more, 
which  are  just  now  in  vogue.  The 
half-dozen  which  strike  the  eye  as 
peculiar  arc  Temperance  Hig- 
nell,  Provided  Southwick,  Mercy 
Chase,  Shimamite  Pack,  and  Faith 
Sturges  ;  and  these  are,  literally,  all 
that  a  pretty  close  scrutiuy  can  de- 
tect in  that  long  long  list  of  martjrrs 
for  conscience'  sake.  We  do,  indeed, 
find  among  them  scattered  instances 
of  such  classic  or  aristocratic  names 
as  Maximilian,  Sebastian,  Honora, 
Marmaduke,  Lucretia,  Cassandra, 
Peregrine,  Ursula,  Barbara,  Poly- 
xena,  Lionel,  and  Beginald ;  but  as 
for  the  ridiculous  inventions  fath- 
ered upon  them  by  Hume  and  Dr. 
King,  such  appear,  as  Mr.  Stanford 
has  observ^ed,  to  have  already  gone 
out  of  date.  Had  the  practice  really 
been  prevalent,  it  would  not  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  that  able  sati- 
rist Dr.  John  Earle  (afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury),  the  author  of 
"  ]^Iicroco8mography."  In  his  cha- 
racter of  "  A  she  precise  hypocrite," 
he  says :  "  She  rails  at  other  women 
by  the  names  of  Jezebel  and  Dali- 
lah,  and  caUs  her  own  daughters 
Rebecca  and  Abigail,  and  not  Anne, 
but  Hannah."  And  this  is  the 
hardest  thing  that  the  microcosmic 
doctor  could  find  to  say  about  the 
baptLsmal  names  of  the  Nonconform 
mists  of  1640.  A  great  deal  has  been 
made  of  *'  Praise  God  Barbone,'' 
principally  arising  firom  the  fact  of  his 
occupying  so  conspicuous  a  station  as 
that  of  Speaker  to  one  of  Cromwell's 
Parliaments.  But,  to  make  the 
matter  worse,  the  Bioyalists  tampered 
also  with  his  surname,  and  Barbone 
became  Barebones.  In  its  legitimate 
form,  it  is  evidently  either  the  Italian 
epithet  Barbone,  signifying  grey* 
beard ;  or  it  may  be  the  abbreviation 
of  Barbabono,  or  handsome  beard. 
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as  Barbarossa  stands  for  red-beard. 
[See  Godwin^ s  Commonwealth oni^e 
spelling  of  this  name.]  When  Sir 
John  Danvcrs,  of  Culworth,  named 
his  three  daughters  Temperance, 
Justice,  and  Prudence,  he  was  but 
adopting  a  practice  in  use  to  the 
present  day  ;  for  do  we  not  still  re- 
joice in  attributing  all  the  virtues  to 
the  ladies  ? — and  dpes  not  the  sister- 
hood still  survive  among  us  of  Grace, 
Constance,  Honour,  Charity,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  like  ? 

But  some  odd  names  there  un- 
doubtedly were — granted ;  and  ano- 
ther thing  must  be  granted,  too : 
that  if  the  whole  tribe  of  them  were 
ferreted  out,  they  would  occupy  a 
wonderfully  small  space.  We  shall 
here  recite  a  few  of  undoubted  au- 
thenticity :— Praise  God  Barbone, 
Speaker  of  the  "Little Parliament," 
in  1653  ;    Hate  Evil  Nutter,  a  New 


England  elder,  and  a  great  persecu- 
tor of  the  Quakers  in  that  colony  in 
1662  {Besse's  SufferingSy  ii.  228); 
Gracious  Fi*anklvn,   the  master  of 

•  

Heytesbur}'  Hospital;  Mirth  Wa- 
ferer,clerk  {Lords*  •7bMrwa2«,iv.250) ; 
Consolation  Fox,  a  captain  in  Fair- 
faxes army  {Lords^  JournaU) ;  Sir 
Faithful  Fortescue,  another  officer 
in  the  l^arliament's  service,  who 
proved  very  unfaithful  at  the  Battle 
of  Edgehill;  Increase  Mather,  a 
New  England  divine;  Accepted 
Frewin,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford 
in  1628,  and  eventually  Archbishop 
of  York ;  Offspring  Blackball,  Bishop 
of  Exeter ;  Faithful  Teate,  one  of  the 
ministers  appointed  to  preach  in 
Salisbur}'  Close ;  Farewell  Perry,  a 
Marlborough  rector ;  Hope  Long,  in 
the  list  of  Wilts  gentry,  1679.— 
Requiescant  omnes  in  pace ! 


%\t  tope:   its  glflralities  anb  Immoralitifs. 


"  npHE  tongue  is  afire,"  says  an  in- 
X  spired  authority,  and  his  dic- 
ttun  is  not  to  be  disputed.  A  fire ; 
but,  then  a  fire  is  a  beneficent  as 
well  as  a  maleficent  agent.  What 
should  we  do  without  it  ?  It  cooks 
our  food,  it  warms  us  in  winter,  it 
generates  our  steam — it  performs  for 
us  a  thousand  offices  conducive  to 
our  subsistence  or  comfort.  It  is 
true  it  occasionally  bums  our  fingers, 
destroys  our  houses,  consumes  valu- 
able property,  and  explodes  immense 
quantities  of  gtmpowder  for  purposes 
of  extermination  and  havoc.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  use,  but  the 
abuse  of  it.  This  is  what  ma,n  can 
do  with  it  in  his  folly  or  his  wicked- 
ness— ^not  what  he  should  do  with  it 


in  the  legitimate  employment  of  its 
capabilities. 

So  of  the  tongue  :  it  is  a  fire. 
But  it  is  a  fire  that  may  be  kindled 
firom  heaven  as  well  as  from  hellr 
though  it  is  of  this  latter  alone  that 
James  takes  notice.  What  fervours 
have  been  kindled  in  human  hearts 
by  the  tones  and  accents  of  human 
eloquence !  How  have  the  base  and 
the  mean,  and  the  vile  and  the  ma- 
lignant, in  this  way  been  scorched, 
and  set  on  fire,  and  utterly  con- 
sumed ;  so  that  the  world  has  been 
all  the  purer  and  happier  for  the 
conflagration !  Because  fire  dissolves 
human  flesh,  and  lays  waste  houses, 
or  palaces,  or  cities,  you  would  not, 
therefore,  quench  every  spark,  and 
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lay  tHe  whole  world  under  an  inter- 
dict neyer  again  to  awaken  it  from 
its  slumbers.  As  little  would  vou 
think  of  condemning  the  whole 
world  to  silence,  because  the  foolish, 
or  the  insane,  or  the  malicious  have 
made  an  ill  use  of  a  power  intended 
only  for  purposes  of  utility  and  be- 
neficence. 

Man  is  a  talking  animal.     Dumb- 
ness in  him  is  a  defect  and  a  priva- 
tion ;   the  normal  condition   of  all 
inferior  natures,  it  is  abnormal  in 
him,  sinking  him  below  his  proper 
level.     We    can    scarcely  avoid    a 
suspicion  of  monstrosity  when   we 
hear   articulate    sounds    proceeding 
from  the  mouths  of  inferior  animals. 
How  much  more  pleasing  is  the  song 
of  the  lark  than  the  chatter  of  the ' 
magpie;  and  who  would  not  prefer 
the  whistling  of  the  blackbird  to  the 
solemn  and  pompous  utterances  of 
the   parrot?    Even  the  bray  of  a 
donkey  must  be  more  agreeable  than 
his   rhetoric,    and  the   hyena  only 
needs  to  add  speech  to  his  laughter 
to  become   perfectly  horrible.     But 
it  is  a  curious  thing  that,  in  this 
respect,  men  never  seem  to  be  na- 
turally   imitated.      Even    monkeys 
and    gorillas,  amongst  whom  some 
philosophers  are  so  shrewd  in  recog- 
nising their  great-great-grandfathers 
and  mothers,  never  carry  their  imi- 
tations beyond  our  grins  and  gri- 
maces ;  our  words  tliey  either  utterly 
despise  or  despair  of  acquiring. 

Men  were  made  to  talk.  The  prac- 
tice is  an  actual  necessary  of  life  to 
them.  Many  Uve  altogether  by  it ; 
all  live  by  it,  more  or  less.  Shut 
many  a  man's  mouth  as  to  speech,  and 
you  have  shut  it  as  to  food.  He  must 
talk  to  live.  It  clothes  his  back, 
fills  his  stomach,  builds  his  house, 
supports  his  family,  carries  him 
about  the  world  by  horse  or  steam. 
A  few  dumb  people  can  live  in  a 
community  of  talkers,  but  they  must 
be  dependent  on  the  latter  every 
day;  and  were  the  race  to  become 


speechless,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  could  maintain  their  subsist- 
ence for  any  length  of  time.  Empty 
heads,  with  flippant  tongues  inside 
them,  may  need  to  be  told  that 
"speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is 
golden;"  but  wiser  men  will  not 
fail  to  see  that  silence  would  have 
left  the  world  in  poverty  and  dark- 
ness, while  speech  has  given  us 
those  words  which  are  to  be  desired 
more  than  gold  and  fine  gold,  and 
which  are  to  be  prized  more  than 
thousands  of  gold  and  silver. 

Writing  is  but  speech  prepared 
for  the  eye.  Were  there  no  intelli- 
gent articulate  sounds,  there  would 
be  no  sjTubols  to  express  those 
sounds,  so  that  writing  would  be  an 
impossibility.  Thus  man  would  be 
without  language.  He  would,  there- 
fore, be  no  longer  man.  Deprived 
of  "  discourse  of  reason,"  the  race 
would  become  extinct  ;  an  erect 
brute  would  take  our  place  on  earth 
— a  brute  all  the  more  shocking  and 
repulsive,  because  wearing  a  form 
intended  for  a  higher  creation,  while 
deprived  of  every  faculty  that  could 
give  worth  or  meaning  to  that  form. 

Good  nature  leads  men  to  talk  a 
great  deal.  Much  silence  is  primd 
facie  evidence  of  suUenness ;  and  you 
always  suspect  a  man  of  being  a 
caitiff  if  he  is  very  slow  in  opening 
his  mouth.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  the  elo- 
quent  apostle  of  reticence,  and  the 
(garrulous  denouncer  of  loquacious 
speech.  But,  let  him  say  what  he 
lUces  about  the  divinity  of  silence,  he 
has  not  one  jot  of  faith  in  it  himself. 
No  xnan  living  has  bothered  his  own 
generation  with  lectures  so  long  and 
so  lugubrious,  albeit  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  them  has  been  so  often  a 
tirade  against  his  own  craft.  One 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  he  must 
be  an  inveterate  talker,  although  he 
evidently  believed  that  very  few  per- 
sons but  himself  can  wag  their 
tongues  without  making  fools  of 
themselves.     Had  he  acted  consis- 
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tentlj  with  his  own  teaching,  no 
man  would  ever  have  heard  his  voice 
in  private  or  in  public,  much  less 
have  possessed  those  tomes  from  his 
pen  which  are  the  glory  of  many  a 
library,  and  which  have  extracted  so 
much  money  out  of  my  own  pocket 
for  one.  IVIr.  Carlyle  evidently  wants 
all  the  talk  to  himself.  Could  he  get 
a  mute  world  to  listen  to  him  in 
admiring  silence,  all  the  *' infini- 
tudes" and  "  eternities "  would  be 
well  occupied  in  such  a  way.  So 
ravished  is  he  with  his  own  wisdom, 
that  he  would  have  all  men  close 
their  ears  to  every  other  teacher; 
and  at  the  same  time  close  their 
mouths,  except  in  admiration,  that 
they  might  listen  to  him  without 
interruption  and  without  pause. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  make  him- 
self disagreeable.  Yet,  if  anyone 
wishes  to  do  so,  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  he  may  thoroughly  succeed — 
either  by  not  talking  at  all,  or  else  by 
always  talking  big.  The  former  forfeits 
for  a  man  the  rights  of  a  social  being, 
relegating  him  to  solitude,  or  the  so- 
ciety of  mutes  and  apes.  If  he  will 
not  talk,  he  has  no  right  to  expect  to 
be  talked  to.  But  ibr  the  vulgar 
uses  of  eating  and  drinking,  he  might 
as  well  have  been  born  without  a 
mouth.  Whoever  refuses  to  employ 
his  organs  of  speech  for  the  instruc- 
tion or  enjoyment  of  others,  is  \m- 
just  if  he  expects  others  to  employ 
theirs  on  his  behalf.  Even  on  such 
language  as  is  bestowed  on  dumb 
animals,  he  has  no  claim,  while  he 
refuses  to  exercise  that  which  is 
proper  to  himself.  Without  the 
pale  of  humanity,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  without  the  pale  of  creation — ^a 
solemn  sullen  thing,  to  be  shunned 
and  avoided  both  by  man  and  beast. 
A  philosophy  which  would  reduce 
human  beings  to  apes  is  not  un- 
worthy of  that  which  would  derive 
them  from  the  same  illustrious  paren- 
tage 

People,  however,  may  talk,  and 


yet  talk  very  disagreeably.  Anxious 
to  avoid  commonplace,  some  persons 
are  always  attempting  the  extraor- 
dinary. They  never  say  good  morn- 
ing, or  good  evening,  or  ask  you  how 
you  do,  or  make  any  remark  on  the 
weather,  but  launch  out  at  once  into 
some  question  of  politics,  or  history, 
or  religion,  or  whatever  happens  at 
the  time  to  have  the  highest  place 
in  their  airy  skulls.  These  become 
the  dreariest  bores  you  ever  meet 
with  in  your  intercourse  with  men. 
Supporting  what  they  deem  a  stately 
intellectual  march  on  the  stilts  of 
grandiloquent  verbiage,  they  render 
their  presence  a  horror  to  the  simple 
and  a  nuisance  to  the  sensible,  giving 
occasion  to  all  to  wonder  whether 
they  ever  suspect  themselves  to  be 
the  fools  they  are  I 

But  there  are  others  who  do  not  go 
to  this  extent,  and  yet  proceed  very 
far  in  the  same  direction.  Some 
people  are  so  very  sensible  that  they 
must  always  be  very  sensible.  I 
have  no  idea  what  sort  of  a  talker 
Dean  Alford  is,  but  I  am  sure  he 
has  written  some  very  foolish  things 
about  talking  to  children.  Mothers 
are  not  to  talk  nonsense  to  their 
babies !  Poor  babies ! — poor  mothers ! 
Could  not  the  learned  Dean,  amongst 
his  many  important  labours,  get  up 
a  Baby  Vocabulary,  or  even  a  Baby 
Philosophy  ?  What  a  boon  it  would 
be  for  mothers  and  their  little  ones, 
whilst  it  would  initiate  a  most  ex- 
cellent reform,  beginning  with  the 
little  things  just  at  the  right  age! 
To  be  sure,  grammars  and  diction- 
aries would  be  necessary,  and  the 
monthly  and  other  nurses  must  be 
put  to  school  again — ^if  they  were 
ever  there  before — so  as  to  accost 
the  precious  dears  rightly  when  first 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  what  is 
not  modem  zeal  equal  to  ?  What 
delightful  places  would  our  nurseries 
become!  Our  children  woidd  be 
reduced  images  of  their  grandaires, 
and    foUy   would  expire  in  evexy 
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household  as  soou  as  it  was  bom. 
Soon  we  should  have  nu  habiea  at 
all;  the  "little  stranger,"  erst  yclept 
'*  Baby/'  would  be  Miss  Marie 
Snooks,  or  Master  Robert  Snooks, 
from  the  very  first,  and  all  nonsense 
would  be  banished  from  the  scene ! 
Whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
its  joylessness  or  its  repulsiyeness 
would  be  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures, must  be  left  for  each  one  to 
decide  according  to  his  own  taste. 

But   learing  the   babies.     Their 
grave    and  reverend   seniors  must 
have  their  intervals  of  relaxation. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  ^'  small- 
talk''  of  which  everyone  must  de- 
liver himself  if  he  is  not  to  be  for 
ever  on  the  stilts.    The  amenities  of 
social   intercourse  must  to  a  large 
extent  take  this  form.     You  cannot 
meet  a  man  in  the  street,  and  fling 
a  problem  in  Euclid  at  his  head,  or 
pelt  him  with  logical  and  learned 
phrases.     If  Mrs.  Jones  calls  on  Mrs. 
Robinson,  it  is  not  fair  to  expect 
that  they  should  plunge  at  once  into 
deep  questions,  or  pester  each  other 
with  discussions  about  the  last  planet 
that  has  been  discovered,  or  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  earliest  prc^enitors  of  mankind 
were  a  couple  of  cockchafers  or  of 
crocodiles.       When  a  few   friends 
spend   an    evening    together,    the 
'^  feast  of  reason  "  may  occasionally 
need  to  be    seasoned  with    a  few 
fancy  dishes,  and  the  wine  and  the 
walnuts  may  be  allowed  to  generate 
a  little  innocent  gossip  without  any 
serious   ofPence  against  the   higher 
moralities.  Nor  need  the  very  biggest 
wigs  feel   themselves   dishonoured 
by  an  occasional  sally  of  pleasantry, 
or    care  to    keep  themselves  every 
minute  nerved  up  to  the  very  highest 
strain. 

All  this  must  be  conceded  to  those 
who  would  lay  the  tongue  under  as 
few  restraints  as  possible.  "  Free," 
to  a  certain  extent,  speech  must 
always  be,   if  it  is  to  be  natural, 


and    simple,   and  manly.      No   re- 
straint is  to  be  imposed  for  its  own 
sake.     In  this,  as  in  all  other  mat- 
ters, nothing  is  to  be  denied  to  the 
Christian  but  what  is  sinful.  Within 
these  limits  a  wide  margin  is  left  to 
practical  sagacity  and  discretion,  and 
in  nothing  is  the  presence  or  absence 
of  these  qualities  manifested  more 
conspicuously    than  in  the  use   or 
abuse  of  a  member  too  notorious  for 
its  unruliness.     The  tongue  is  the 
man.     No  one  can  look  into  your 
brain  or  your  heart,  but  your  tongue 
wiU  most  likely  leave  very  few  of 
your  friends  in  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  furniture  of  the  one,  or  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  other.     As  is  your 
speech,    so   are  you;    npr  can  the 
most  studied  deceit  ultimately  hide 
your  real  character  from  the  know- 
ledge of  your  neighbours.     We  are 
all  much  better  known  than  we  think, 
and  our  words,  when  we  have  least 
expected   it,    have    been    windows 
through  which  the  world  has  been 
looking  into  our  principles  and  our 
characters. 

The  tongue  is  the  most  character- 
istic member  of  the  human  body. 
David  caUs  it  his  "  glory."  When 
his  heart  is  warm  with  gratitude,  he 
wakes  up  his  tongue  to  give  utter- 
ance to  it ;  and  how  can  this  noble 
organ  be  so  well  employed  as  in 
praising  its  Creator  ?  It  then  takes 
its  place  amongst  the  heavenly  choirs, 
emulating  the  employment  of  angel 
and  seraph.  Who  has  not  felt  trans- 
ported to  that  '*  land  of  far  distances,'' 
when  engaged  in  the  great  congre- 
gation in  offering  adoring  thanks- 
givings to  our  Heavenly  Father, 
though  in  His  earthly  sanctuary  ? 

What  an  instrument,  too,  has  it 
proved  in  the  culture  of  our  species ! 
Take  away  its  victories  over  igno* 
ranee,  and  tyranny,  and  vice,  and 
sin,  and  where  do  you  leave  us  ?  It 
has  told  of  God,  and  Christ,  and 
heaven,  and  duty — showing  mankind 
how  they  are  to  live  here,  so  as  to 
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Htc  happy  and  glorious  with  God 
for  ever.  The  spoken  and  the 
written  word  is  the  very  sun  in 
man's  mental  and  moral  hemisphere; 
take  it  away,  and  darkness  will 
close  around  us  all,  life  would  be- 
come a  misery,  and  existence  a 
curse.  And  yet  "  silence  is  golden ! " 
If  so,  it  must  be  the  gold  never  dug 
from  the  mine,  or  separated  from  its 
matrix ;  while  speech,  if  it  be  wise 
and  gracious,  is  that  gold  melted  and 
purified,  and  coined  into  sterling 
money,  for  circulation  in  the  great 
commonwealth  of  thought  and  letters, 
of  religion  and  devotion. 

It  would  do  them  no  harm  if  men 
would  reflect  what  a  power  they 
carry  about  with  them  in  their 
own  mouths !  To  the  next  person 
that  meets  you  in  the  street  you  may 
speak  a  word  that  may  influence  him 
for  good  or  for  evil  for  ever.  There 
are  perplexed  ones  whom  your  tongue 
might  guide,  sad  ones  whom  it 
might  cheer,  ignorant  ones  whom  it 
mi^ht  enlighten  —  broken  hearts 
which  it  might  heal,  and  rough 
roads  which  it  might  make  plainer 
and  smoother  to  the  poor  spent 
wayfarers,  who  are  toiling  over  them, 
with  bleeding  feet  and  aching  bosoms, 
towards  their  sepulchres.  What  will 
a  word  not  do  sometimes  ?  In  a 
hospital  or  a  prison — to  the  timid 
disciple,  or  the  dying  Christian, — 
why,  it  may  come  as  a  message 
from  Heaven — a  very  angel,  with 
comfort  and  strength  and  joy  on 
his  lips.  It  can  dry  tears,  silence 
groans,  remove  doubts,  arrest  despair, 
and  fill  the  sorrowful  spirits  with 
gladness  and  thanksgivings. 

Yet  the  tongue  is  a  great  offender. 
Its  power  for  good  is  equalled,  if 
not  surpassed,  by  its  power  for  evil. 
It  gets  a  very  bad  character  in  the 
Bible : — it  is  deceitful,  it  is  a  scourge, 
a  sharp  sword,  a  devouring  fire,  a 
world  of  iniquity,  an  unruly  evil,  full 
of  deadly  poison — no  man  can  tame 
it ;  but  it  is  so   placed  among  our 


members  that  it  defiletb  the  whole 
body,  and  setteth  on  fire  the  wheel 
of  nature,  and  is  set  on  fire  from 
hell.  Melancholy  verities !  Yet 
they  are  without  exaggeration.  Who 
has  not  been  beguiled  by  this  de- 
ceit ?  Who  has  not  smarted  under 
this  scourge  P  Who  has  not  felt 
the  point  of  this  sword  P  Who 
has  not  been  scorched  by  this  fire  ? 
Who  has  not  been  wronged  by  this 
iniquity  ?  Who  has  not  suffered 
from  this  poison  ?  Who  has  not 
thus  been  brought  into  contact  with 
the  fire  of  hell  itself  P  The  breath 
of  the  envious,  the  slanderer,  and 
the  liar  has  fallen,  like  a  blast  from 
the  bottomless  pit,  on  many  a  scene 
of  innocence  and  happiness,  leaving 
only  shame  and  misery  and  rum 
in  its  train.  There  is  no  man's  re- 
putation, position,  honour,  or  even 
life,  that  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue ;  and  the  reckless,  the  unscru- 
pulous, and  the  malevolent  have  thus 
the  means  of  dragging  down  to  their 
own  level  some  of  the  worthiest  and 
most  illustrious  names.  Nay,  when 
wickedness  does  not  proceed  to  this 
extent,  the  suppressio  vert,  the  sly 
inuendo,  the  confidential  whisper,  or 
the  malicious  insinuation,  may,  un- 
known to  its  victim,  inflict  a  wound 
on  his  character,  from  which,  to  his 
latest  hour,  he  shall  never  altogether 
'recover.  Not  a  few  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  this  "  deadly  pobon " 
when  many  miles  away,  or  when 
asleep  in  their  beds. 

"  I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth 
shall  not  transgress."  With  what 
an  emphasis  of  wisdom  do  these  words 
of  the  Psalmist  read  after  the  re- 
marks in  which  we  have  indulged  ! 
He  knew  how  liable  it  was  to  trans- 
gress, and  that  it  required  a  strong 
and  resolute  purpose  to  prevent  it. 
David  had  suffered  much  from  the 
tongues  of  others,  and  evidently  had 
great  difficulty  with  his  own. 
Hence  his  striking  language  :  "  I 
said,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways. 
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that  I  SID  not  with  my  tongue.  I 
will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle." 
The  integrity  of  an  upright  heart 
can  no  doubt  bridle  the  tongue,  and 
will  do  so.  But  to  let  it  go  un- 
bridled would  be  like  letting  a  wild 
beast  loose  amongst  the  unai'med  and 
defenceless.  The  Apostle  James 
does  not  scruple  to  make  a  man's 
conduct  in  this  respect  a  criterion  of 
his  religion.  ''  If  any  man  among  you 
seem  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth 
not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth  his  own 
heart,  this  man's  religion  is  vain." 
The  want  of  self-control  here  is  an 
evidence  of  want  of  self-control 
everywhere.  Nothing  is  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part.      If  a   man's 


character  break  down  at  this  point,  it  is 
broken-down,  though  it  may  appear 
strong  and  fair  in  most  other  respects; 
that  is  the  dead  fly,  and  the  ointment 
is  rendered  unsavoury.  Nevertheless, 
like  all  the  evils  in  human  nature, 
it  is  not  at  present  incurable.  That 
grace  which  can  rectify  a  faulty 
judgment,  and  renew  a  degenerate 
heart,  can  impose  a  wholesome  re- 
straint on  this  rebellious  faculty; 
and,  as  life  and  death  are  in  the 
power  of  the  tongue,  can  convert  it 
into  an  instrument  of  life  and  immor- 
tality, and  enable  us  to  scatter 
around  our  path  blessings  which 
shall  know  no  end. 


atil  at  %i^m. 


NOT  many  subjects  are  more  in- 
teresting to  a  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian, than  the  visit  of  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  most  talented  city  of  classical 
antiquity.  Haphael's  cartoon  of 
"  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens  "  proves 
the  strong  hold  which  the  subject 
took  upon  the  mind  of  the  unrivalled 
artist ;  thousands  of  pages  of  letter- 
press in  commentaries  and  sermons 
show  the  interest  which  all  students 
of  Scripture  take  in  it ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  profitably  fill  a  few  pages 
with  some  remarks  upon  this  inter- 
esting event. 

First  of  all,  let  us  say  something 
concerning  the  city  itself.  The  Greek 
name  of  the  city,  Athenai,  and  the 
Gb'eek  name  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
Athene,  are  so  similar,  that  they  are 
probably  closely  connected  together; 
but  whether  the  city  derived  its  name 
from  the  goddess,  or  the  goddess 
hers  from  the  city,  we  are  not  learned 
enough  to  decide.     Certain  it  is  that 


Minerva  (Athene)  was  the  supposed 
guardian  divinity  of  Athens ;  many 
ancient  coins  being  still  in  existence, 
which  contain  the  head  of  Minerva 
on  one  side,  and  an  owl  (the  emblem 
of  wisdom),  or  the  likeness  of  some 
famous  part  of  the  city,  on  the  other. 
Moreover,  we  know  that  the  Par- 
thenon (which  means  the  house  of 
the  virgin  goddess)  was  erected  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  about 
450  years  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
As  the  foundation  of  most  ancient 
States  is  buried  in  obscurity,  and  as 
that  of  Athens  forms  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  the  so-called  history  of 
the  city  is*  only  trustworthy  from 
about  the  period  mentioned  above, 
or  perhaps  a  hundred  years  before ; 
but  from  that  time  down  to  the 
age  of  St.  Paul,  the  place  was  the 
scene  of  events  which  are  still  stu- 
died by  all  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth.  A  terrible  calamity  fell 
upon  Athens  in  its  capture  by  the 
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Romans  under  Sulla,  about  eighty- 
six    years     before    Christ.       "The 
city  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Koman  soldiers    made    the    streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.     This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Athens  had  been  faced  by 
an    enemy.      Sulla  demolished  the 
walls  of  the  PirsDiis  (the  port),  to- 
gether with   the  great  arsenal    of 
Philo,  and  from  that  time  the  com- 
merce  of  Athens   was  annihilated. 
Under  Roman  government  Athens, 
though   she  had  lost  her  political 
power  and  commerce,  was  still  the 
centre  of  the  arts  and  of  philosophy, 
and    a  favourite    residence   of  the 
wealthy   Romans.     From   the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar  to  that  of  Hadrian, 
it  was  occasionally  honoured  by  the 
visits  of  the  masters  of  the  Roman 
world,  and  to  them  it  owed  much  of 
that  splendour  which  Pausanias  ad- 
mired in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.     As  a  school  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  who  as- 
pired to  peHect  themselves  in  the 
language  and  philosophy  of  Greece. 
The  poet  Horace  was  a  student  here 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out  after 
the  assassination  of  Julius  Ceesar ; 
and  Cicero  addresses  one  of  his  moral 
treatises  to  his  son  Marcus,  who  was 
then  studying  here  under  Cratippus. 
(See  Officta,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.)     No  other 
city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the 
prosperity  which   attended  her  so 
long  after  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance.    Even  the  respect  which 
has  been  paid  to  Rome  since  the 
decline   of  her  temporal  power,  is 
but  a  feeble  representation  of  that 
enjoyed  by  Athens,  during  five  cen- 
turies,  among  all  the  nations  into 
which  Grecian  civilisation  had  pene- 
trated.    We  cannot  have  a  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  than  that  the  most 
remarkable     buildings    erected    in 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  naval 
power,  were  executed  at  the  expense 
of  foreign  potentates." 

A  photograph  of  "Mars'  Hill," 


with  its  wonderful  surroundings, 
when  St.  Paul  stood  there,  would  be 
invaluable,  both  to  the  student  of 
secular  and  New  Testament  history. 
In  the  absence  of  that,  thoughtfiil 
men  have  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
scene  by  the  joint  aid  of  learning 
and  imagination;  nor  have  they 
toiled  in  vain.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  Conybeare  and  Howson's 
"  Life  of  St.  Paul "  contain  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  wonders  of  the 
city,  when  the  Apostle  visited  it, 
about  half  a  century  after  the  birth 
of  Christ.* 

"  The  Firaus — ^the  port  of  Athens 
— is  probably  more  like  it  was  than 
any  other  spot  upon  the  coast«  It 
remains  what  by  nature  it  has  ever 
been — a  safe  basin  of  deep  water, 
concealed  by  the  surrounding  rock ; 
and  now,  as  in  St.  Paul's  time,  the 
proximity  of  Athens  causes  it  to  be 
the  resort  of  various  shipping.  We 
know  that  we  are  approaching  it  at 
the  present  day,  if  we  see  rising 
above  the  rocks  the  tall  masts  of  an 
English  line-of-battle  ship,  side  by 
side  with  the  light  spars  of  a  Rus- 
sian corvette,  or  the  black  fimnel  of 
a  French  steamer.  The  details  were 
different  when  the  Mediterranean 
was  a  Roman  lake.  The  heavy  to^ 
gear  of  corn-ships  from  Alexandria 
or  the  Euxine  might  then  be  a 
conspicuous  mark  among  the  small 
coasting- vessels  and  fishing-boats; 
and  one  bright  spectacle  was  then 
pre-eminent,  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  made  cold  and  dim — ^the  perfect 
buildings  on  the  summit  of  the  Acro- 
polis, with  the  shield  and  spear  of 
Minerva  Promachus  glittering  in 
the  sun.  But  those  who  have 
coasted  along  beneath  Hymettus, 
and  past  the  indentations  in  the 
shore— which  were  sufficient  har- 
bours for  Athens  in  the  days  of  her 

*  The  value  of  the  extracts  will  be, 
we  trust,  a  sufficient  apology  for  their 
length. 
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early  navigation— And  round  by  the 
ancient  tomb  which  tradition  has 
assigned  to  Themistocles,  into  the 
better  and  safer  harbour  of  the 
PirtDus,  require  no  great  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  the 
Apostle's  arrival.  For  a  moment, 
as  we  near  the  entrance,  the  land 
rises  and  conceals  all  the  plain. 
Idlers  come  down  upon  the  rocks  to 
watch  the  coming  vessel.  The 
sailors  are  all  on  the  alert.  Sud- 
denly an  opening  is  revealed ;  and  a 
sharp  turn  of  the  helm  brings  the 
ship  in  between  two  moles,  on  which 
towers  are  erected.  We  are  in 
smooth  water;  and  anchor  is  cast 
in  seven  fathoms  in  the  basin  of  the 
PiraBus." 

The  Apostle  lands  on  this  most 
classical  of  classical  soils.  With 
his  strong  intellect  and  various  cul- 
ture, he,  of  course,  would  not  be 
insensible  to  those  many  architec- 
tural wonders,  which  are  still  the 
ardent  admiration  and  the  constant 
study  of  the  civilised  world.  Pau- 
sanias,  who  visited  Athens  about 
fifty  years  after  St.  Paul,  has  left  us 
a  description  of  them ;  so  that,  from 
his  pages,  we  can  see  almost  exactly 
the  things  upon  which  the  Apostle 
gazed.  "At  the  very  gateway  we 
are  met  with  proofs  of  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Athenians  to  mul- 
tiply their  objects,  both  of  art  and 
devotion.  Close  by  the  building 
where  the  vestments  were  laid  up 
which  were  used  in  the  annual  pro- 
fession of  their  tutelary  divinity 
Minerva,  is  an  image  of  her  rival 
Neptune,  seated  on  horseback,  and 
holding  his  trident.  We  pass  by  a 
temple  of  Cei^,  on  the  walls  of 
which  an  archaic  inscription  informs 
US  that  the  statues  it  contains  were 
the  work  of  Praxiteles.  We  go 
through  the  gate,  and  immediately 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  sculp- 
tured  forms  of  Minerva,  Jupiter,  and 
Apollo,  of  Mercury  and  the  Muses, 
standing  near  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus. 


We  are  already  in  the  midst  of  an 
animated  scene,  where  temples, 
statues,  and  altars  are  on  every 
side  ;  and  where  the  Athenians,  fond 
of  publicity  and  the  open  air,  fond 
of  hearing  and  telling  what  is  curi- 
ous and  strange  (Acts  xvii.  21),  are 
enjoying  their  climate  and  inquiring 
for  news.  A  long  street  is  before  us, 
with  a  colonnade  or  cloister  on  either 
hand,  Uke  the  covered  arcades  of 
Bologna  or  Turin.  At  the  end  of 
the  street,  by  turning  to  the  left,  we 
might  go  through  the  whole  Cerami- 
cus,  which  leads  by  the  tombs  of 
eminent  Athenians  to  the  open  in* 
land  coimtry,  and  the  groves  of  the 
Academy ;  but  we  turn  to  the  right 
into  the  Agora  (*  marketplace '), 
which  was  the  centre  of  a  glorious 
public  life,  when  the  orators  and 
statesmen,  the  poets  and  artists  of 
Greece  foimd  there  the  incentives  of 
the  noblest  enthusiasm;  and  still 
continued  to  be  the  meeting-place  of 
philosophy,  of  idleness,  of  conversa- 
tion and  business,  when  Athens 
could  only  be  proud  of  her  recollec- 
tions of  the  past.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  Pnyx,  a  sloping  hill,  par« 
tially  levelled  into  an  open  area,  for 
political  assemblies ;  on  the  north 
side  is  the  more  craggy  eminence  of 
the  Areopagus;  before  us,  towards 
the  east,  is  the  Acropolis,  towering 
high  above  the  scene  of  which  it  is 
the  glory  and  the  crown.  In  the 
valley  enclosed  by  these  heights  is 
the  Agora,  which  must  not  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  great  '  market '  (Acts 
xvii.  17),  like  the  bare  spaces  in 
many  modem  towns,  where  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  artistic 
decoration ;  but  is  rather  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  beautiful  squares  of 
such  Italian  cities  as  Verona  and 
Florence,  where  historical  buildings 
have  closed  in  the  space  withm 
narrow  limits,  and  sculpture  has 
peopled  it  with  impressive  figures. 
Among  the  buildings  of  greatest 
interest)  are  the  porticoes  or  clois- 
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ters,  which  were  decorated  with 
paintings  and  statuary,  like  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  We  think 
we  may  be  excused  for  multiplying 
these  comparisons,  for,  though  they 
are  avowedly  imperfect,  they  are 
really  more  useful  than  any  attempt 
at  description  could  be,  in  enabling 
us  to  realise  the  aspect  of  ancient 
Athens.  .  .  .  What  is  true  of  the 
Agora  is  still  more  emphatically  true 
of  the  Acropolis,  for  the  spirit  which 
rested  over  Athens  was  concentrated 
here." 

The  feeling  of  the  Athenians  with 
regard  to  the  Acropolis  was  well, 
though  fancifully,  expressed  by  the 
rhetorician,  who  said  that  it  was  the 
middle  space  of  five  concentric 
circles  of  a  shield,  whereof  the 
outer  four  were  Athens,  Attica, 
Greece,  and  the  world.  The  plat- 
form of  the  A.cropolis  was  a  museum 
of  art,  of  history,  and  of  religion. 
The  whole  was  "  one  vast  composi- 
tion of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
dedicated  to  the  national  glory,  and 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  By  one 
approach  only — through  the  Pro- 
pyloD,  built  by  Pericles — could  this 
sanctuary  be  entered.  If  St.  Paul 
went  up  that  steep  ascent  on  the 
western  part  of  the  rock,  past  the 
Temple  of  Victory,  and  through  that 
magnificent  portal,  we  know  nearly 
all  the  featiu-es  of  the  idolatrous 
spectacle  he  saw  before  him.  At 
the  entrance,  in  conformity  with  his 
attributes,  was  the  statue  of  Mer- 
curius  PropyleDus  (Gate  Mercury). 
Further  on,  within  the  vestibule  of 
the  beautiful  enclosures,  were  statues 
of  Venus  and  the  Graces.  The  re- 
covery of  one  of  those  who  had 
laboured  among  the  edifices  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  commemorated  by  a 
dedication  to  Minerva,  as  the  God- 
dess of  Health.  There  was  a  shrine 
of  Diana,  whose  image  had  been 
wrought  by  Praxiteles.  Intermixed 
with  w^hat  had  reference  to  divini- 
ties, were  the  memorials  of  ancient 


men  and  great  victories.  The  statue 
of  Pericles,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the 
Acropolis  was  due,  remained  there 
for  centuries.  Nor  was  the  Roman 
power  without  its  representative  in 
this  proud  pedestal  of  Athenian 
glory.  Before  the  entrance  were 
statues  of  Agrippa  and  Augustus, 
and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  espla- 
nade a  temple  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Rome  and  the  Emperor. 

But  the  main  charaoteristics  of  the 
place  were  mythological  and  religious, 
and  truly  Athenian.  On  the  wide 
levelled  area  were  such  groups  as 
the  following: — ^Theseus  contending 
with  the  Minotaur ;  Hercides  strang- 
ling the  Serpents;  the  Earth  im- 
ploring Showers  from  Jupiter;  Mi- 
nerva causing  the  olive  to  sprout 
while  Neptune  raised  the  Waves. 
The  mention  of  this  last  group  raises 
our  thoughts  to  the  Parthenon — the 
Virgin's  House — the  glorious  temple 
which  rose  in  the  proudest  period  of 
Athenian  history  to  the  honour  of 
Minen'a,  and  which  ages  of  war  and 
decay  have  only  partially  defaced. . . . 
Within  was  the  colossal  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
unrivalled  in  the  world,  save  only 
by  the  Jupiter  Olympus  of  the  same 
famous  artist.  This  was  not  the 
only  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess 
within  the  sacred  precincts;  the 
Acropolis  boasted  of  three  Minervas. 
The  oldest  and  most  venerated  was 
in  the  small  irregular  temple  called 
the  Erectheium,  which  contained  the 
mystic  olive-tree  of  Minerva,  and  the 
marks  of  Neptune's  trident.  This 
statue,  like  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  six.  35),  was  believed  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  third, 
though  less  sacred  than  the  Minerva 
Polias,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of 
all.  Armed  from  the  brazen  spoils 
of  the  Battle  of  Marathon,  it  rose 
in  gigantic  proportions  above  all 
the  buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
stood,  with  spear  and  shi^d,  as  the 
tutelary  divinity  of  Athens  and  At- 
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tica.     It  was  the  statue  which  may 
have  caught  the  eye  of  St.  Paul  from 
the  deck  of  the  Tessel  in  which  he 
sailed  round  Iconium  to  the  Pincus. 
Now  he  had  landed  in  Attica,  and 
beheld    all    the   wonders    of    that 
city  which  divides  with  one  other 
city  (Home)  all  the  glory  of  heathen 
antiquity.     Here,  by  the  statue  of 
Minerva  Pramachus^  he  could  reflect 
on  the  meaning  of  the  objects  he 
had  seen  in  his  progress.     His  path 
had  been  among  the  forms  of  great 
men  and  deified  heroes,  among  the 
temples,  the  statues,  the  altars  of  the 
gods  of  Greece.     He  had  seen  the 
creations  of  mythology  represented 
to  the  eye,  in  every  form  of  beauty 
and  grandeur,  by  the  sculptor  and 
the  architect.     And  the  one  over- 
powering   result    was     this — "  His 
spirit  was  stirred  within  him  when 
he  saw  the  city  crowded  with  idols !^* 
Let  us  now  listen  to  the  address 
which  the  Apostle  delivered  amidst 
these  wondrous  scenes.     The  trans- 
lation is  from  "  The  Life  of  St.  Paul," 
already  several  times  referred  to,  and 
differs  a  little  from  the  Authorized 
Version : — "  Ye  men  of  Athens,  all 
things  which  I  behold  bear  witness 
to  your  carefulness  in  religion.     For 
as  I  passed  through  your  city,  and 
beheld  the  objects  of  your  worship, 
I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, •  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD,' 
Whom  therefore  ye  worship,  though 
ye   know  Him  not,  Him  declare  I 
irnto  you.    God,  who  made  the  world 
and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that 
He   is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands ;  neither  is  He  served  by  the 
hand  of  men,  as  though  He  needed 
anything;  for  it  is  He  that  giveth 
unto   all   life,   and  breath,  and  all 
things.  And  He  made  of  one  blood  all 
the  nations  of  mankind,  to  dwell  upon 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth ;  and  or- 
dained to  each  the  appointed  seasons 
of  their  existence,  and  the  bounds  of 
their  habitation;    that  they  should 


seek  God,  if  haply  they  might  feel 
after  Him,  and  find  Him,  though  He 
be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us :  for 
in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are 
also  His  offspring.  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead 
is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone, 
graven  by  the  art  and  device  of  man. 
Howbeit  these  past  times  of  igno- 
rance God  hath  overlooked ;  but  now 
He  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent :  because  He  hath  appointed 
a  day,  wherein  He  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  man 
whom  He  hath  ordained;  whereof 
He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all, 
in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from 
the  dead."  .  .  .  The  Apostle  was  here 
suddenly  interrupted  by  the  laughter 
and  derision  of  some  of  his  hearers, 
and  the  address  was  never  finished. 

A  few  remarks  upon  it,  by  way 
of  exposition,  seem  needful  to  bring 
out  its  full  meaning.  "  I  perceive 
that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  super- 
stitious "  is  the  beginning  of  it, 
according  to  the  English  Bible; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apostle 
meant  his  opening  words  to  be 
those  of  conciliation  rather  than 
those  of  censure.  Stier  renders  the 
words  thus:  '*I  see  that  above  all 
things  ye  arc  complete  devotees ! " 
A  more  literal  translation  would  be : 
"I  see  that  above  all  things  ye  are 
more  given  to  the  worship  of  divine 
beings"  (than  other  Greeks  are). 
Everyone  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Athens  knows  that  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  are  strictly 
true.  Hence  the  well-known  say- 
ings, "There  are  more  gods  in 
Athens  than  in  the  rest  of  Greece  ;" 
and,  ''It  is  almost  easier  to  find  a 
god  in  Athens  than  a  man."  Cicero 
calls  it,  "  Urbs  fanorwn  referta " — 
"  a  city  full  of  sacred  places ;"  and 
Xenophon  still  more  forcibly  says, 
"  It  is  one  entire  altar,  one  sacrifice, 
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one  oblation,  to  the  gods."  "  The 
Unhnoum  God'' (rerse  22).  All  that 
can  be  said  in  explanation  of  this  re- 
markable inscription  is  well  summed 
up  by  Stier,  in  his  "  Words  of  the 
Apostles":  "We  possess  passages 
in  ancient  writers  sufficient  to  con- 
firm the  historical  force  of  the 
phrase,  and  yet  they  are  not  clear 
and  coincident  enough  to  determine 
the  exact  nature  and  circumstances 
of  this  shrine.  It,  might  have  been 
the  case  that  it  was  merely  an  altar 
which  had  been  formerly  dedicated 
to  some  divinity,  without  any  in- 
scription; and  that  when  the  me- 
mory of  the  dedication  had  died  out, 
it  came  to  be  designated  as  being 
(aforetime)  dedicated  to  some 
(now)  'unknown  god ;'  or  it  might 
be  that  the  custom  of  the  Athenians, 
generally  (as  related  by  Pausanias 
and  Philostratus),  of  erecting  altars 
*to  unknown  gods,'  had  its  origin 
in  Epimenides,  in  the  lustration  of 
the  city  during  pestilence,  causing 
sheep  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  nearest 
god,  who  might  be  the  true  one; 
while  others  think  that  the  inscrip- 
tion referred  to  the  true  God,  placed 
there  at  the  suggestion  of  some  Jew, 
or  perhaps  of  Socrates." 

"As  certain  of  your   own  poets 
have  said, 

**  *  For  we  are*also  his  ofispring.' " 

(Ver.  28). 

"  The  quotation  is  from  Aiatus,  a 
Greek  poet,  who  was  a  native  of 
Cilicia,  which  would,  perhaps,  ac- 
count for  St.  Paul's  ^miliarity  with 
his  writings.  His  astronomical  writ- 
ings were  so  celebrated,  that  Ovid 
declares  his  fame  will  live  as  long  as 
the  Sim  and  moon  endure  : — '  Cum 
sole  et  Itmd  semper  Aratus  erit' 
How  little  did  the  Athenian  audi- 
ence imagine  that  the  poet's  immor- 
tality would  really  be  owing  to  the 
quotation  made  by  the  despised  pro- 
vincial who  addressed  them.  Nearly 


the  same  words  occur  also  in  the 
hymn  of  Cleanthes."  Our  readers 
who  are  acquainted  with  Greek 
poetry  will  see  that  the  quotation  is 
part  of  an  hexameter  line : 

rov  'ya/>  Koi  '^ivo^  iffftctf* 

ThefoUowing  quotation,with  which 
we  conclude  our  paper,  contains 
about  the  best  simiming-up  of  the 
purport  of  St.  Paul's  address  at 
Athens  with  which  we  have  ever 
met :  "  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  how 
the  sentences  of  the  interrupted 
speech  are  constructed  to  meet  the 
cases,  in  succession,  of  every  class  of 
which  the  audience  was  composed. 
Each  word  in  the  address  is  adapted 
at  once  to  win  and  rebuke.  The 
Athenians  were  proud  of  everything 
that  related  to  the  origin  of  their 
race,  and  the  home  where  they 
dwelt.  St.  Paul  tells  them  that  he 
was  struck  by  the  aspect  of  their 
city;  but  he  shows  them  that  the 
place  and  time  appointed  for  each 
nation's  existence  are  parts  of  one 
great  scheme  of  Providence,  and  that 
one  God  is  the  common  Father  of  all 
nations  of  the  earth.  For  the  general 
and  more  ignorant  population,  some 
of  whom  were  doubtless  listening,  a 
word  of  approbation  is  bestowed  on 
the  care  they  gave  to  the  highest  of 
all  concerns;  but  they  arc  admon- 
ished that  idolatry  degrades  all  wor- 
ship, and  leads  men  away  from  the 
true  notions  of  the  Deity.  That 
more  educated  and  imaginative  class 
of  hearers,  who  delighted  in  the 
diversified  mythology  which  personi- 
fied the  operations  of  nature,  and 
localised  the  Divine  presence  in 
sanctuaries  adorned  by  poetry  and 
art,  are  led  from  the  thoughts  of 
their  favourite  shrines  and  custo- 
mary sacrifices,  to  views  of  that 
awful  Being  who  is  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  the  one 
author  of  universal  life.  '  Up  to  a 
certain  point  in  this  high  view  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  philosophy 
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of  the  garden  and  of  the  porch  might 
Hsten  with  wonder  and  admiration. 
It  soared,  indeed,  high  above  the 
vulgar  religion  ;  but  in  the  lofty  and 
serene  Deity,  who  disdained  to  dwell 
in  the  earthly  temple,  and  needed 
nothing  from  the  hand  of  man,  the 
Epicurean  might  almost  suppose  that 
he  heard  the  language  of  his  own 
teacher.  But  the  next  sentence, 
which  asserted  the  Providence  of 
God,  as  the  active  creative  energy, 
— ^as  the  conservative,  the  ruling,  Sie 
ordaining  principle — annihilated  at 
once  the  atomic  theory,  and  the 
government  of  blind  chance,  to 
which  Epicurus  ascribed  the  origin 
and  preservation  of  the  universe.' 
And  when  the  Stoic  heard  the 
Apostle  say  that  we  ought  to  rise  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  Deity  with- 
out the  intervention  of  earthly  objects, 
and  that  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  being  in  Ilim — it  might  seem 
like  an  echo  of  his  own  thought — 
tintil  the  proud  philosopher  learnt 
that  it  was  no  pantheistical  diffusion 
of  power  and  order  of  which  the 
Apostle  spoke,  but  a  living  centre 
of  government  and  love ;  that  the 
world  was  ruled,  not  by  the  iron 
necessity  of  Fate,  but  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  a  personal  God ;  and  that 
from  the  proudest  philosopher  re- 
pentance and  meek  submission  were 
sternly  exacted.  Above  all,  we  are 
called  to  notice  how  the  attention  of 
the  whole  audience  is  concentrated 
at  the  last  upon  JESUS  CHRIST, 
though  His  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  whole  speech What- 
ever may  have  been  the  immediate 
results  of  St.  Paul's  sojourn  at 
Athens,  its  real  fruits  are  those 
which  remain  to  us  still.  That 
speech  on  the  Areopagus  is  an  im- 


perishable monument  of  the  first 
victory  of  Christianity  over  pagan- 
ism. To  make  a  sacred  application 
of  the  words  used  by  the  Athenian 
historian  (Thucydides,  i.  22),  it  was 
•no  mere  effort  for  the  moment,' 
but  it  is  a  'perpetual  possession,' 
wherein  the  Church  finds  ever-fresh 
supplies  of  wisdom  amd  guidance. 
It  is  in  Athens  we  learn  what  is  the 
highest  point  to  which  unassisted 
human  nature  can  attain ;  and  here 
we  learn  also  the  language  which 
the  Gospel  addresses  to  a  man  on 
his  proudest  eminence  of  unaided 
strength.  God,  in  His  providence, 
has  preserved  to  us,  in  fullest  pro- 
fusion, the  literature  which  unfolds 
to  us  all  the  life  of  the  Athenian 
people,  in  its  glory  and  its  shame ; 
and  He  has  ordained  that  one  con- 
spicuous passage  of  the  Holy  Volume 
should  be  the  speech  in  which  His 
servant  addressed  that  people  as  ig- 
norant idolaters,  called  them  to  repent- 
ance, and  warned  them  of  judgment. 
And  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  pro- 
fane if  we  trace  to  the  same  Divine 
Providence  the  preservation  of  the 
very  imagery  which  surrounded  the 
speaker :  not  only  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains,  and  the  sky — which 
change  not  with  the  decay  of  nations 
— ^but  even  the  very  temples,  which 
remain,  after  wars  and  revolutions,  on 
their  ancient  pedestals  in  astonishing 
perfection.  We  are  thus  provided 
with  a  poetic  and  yet  a  truthful  com- 
mentary on  the  words  that  were  spoken 
once  for  all  at  Athens ;  and  Art  and 
Nature  have  been  commissioned  from 
above  to  enframe  the  portrait  of  the 
Apostle,  who  stands  for  ever  on  the 
Areopagus  as  the  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles." 
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VII.— THE  FULLEE. 


ALTHOUGH  he  is  not  very 
frequently  referred  to  in 
the  sacred  books,  the  Fuller 
was  by  no  means  an  insiguificant 
member  of  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity. The  Law  thoroughly  en- 
forced the  maxim  that  "  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness/'  and  its 
rigid  requirements  gave  great  im- 
pulse to  this  branch  of  industry. 
Because,  however,  the  materials 
which  he  used  in  purifying  the 
garments  entrusted  to  Mm  were 
themselves  impure,  the  Fuller  was 
required  to  pursue  his  labours  out- 
side the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 

From  the  "  fuller's  field,"  Eab- 
shakeh  delivered  the  blasphemous 
threats  of  Sennacherib  to  the  dele- 
gates of  Hezekiah,  who  stood  upon 
the  city  wall  (2  Kings  xviii.; 
Isaiah  vii.,  xxxvi.).  The  precise 
position  of  the  "  fuller's  field  "  is 
not  determined  by  Scripture,  but 
from  Josephus  we  gather  that  it 
was  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
wall  of  Agrippa,  where  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat  bends  from  the 
north  to  the  east.  The  "  conduit 
of  the  upper  pool,"  beside  which 
the  captoms  of  Sennacherib  en- 
camped, was  one  of  the  great 
works  of  Hezekiah  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  city.  Titus  selected  the 
same  locality  for  his  camp.  The 
abundant  water-supply  of  Jeru- 
salem was  one  of  its  most  distinc- 


tive features :  sufferings  unparal- 
leled have  been  endured  within 
its  walls,  but  never  the  dread  suf- 
fering of  thirst.  Even  when  its 
besiegers  have  been  reduced  to 
the  last  extremity  by  drought,  and 
famine  has  set  in  upon  the  be- 
sieged, the  inhabitant  of  Zion  has 
alway^s  rejoiced  in  a  city  made  glad 
with  streams'  ^ 

The  methods  of  performing  the 
industrial  arts  in  Oriental  Unds 
are  so  similar  and  so  stereot3rped, 
that  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  following  account  of  the  In- 
dian Fullers  will  serve  as  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  labours  pur- 
sued by  members  of  the  same  craft 
in  Palestine : — 

<*  When  the  dkohees  have  collected 
all  the  sorted  clothes  that  they  have  to 
wash,  they  put  them  in  an  earthen 
tub,  wet  them  in  a  kind  of  mineral 
alkali,  ^at*s  dung,  and  common  soap 
made  m  the  country.  Alter  the 
clothes  are  well  saturated  in  this  mix- 
ture they  are  put  in  a  large  brass  pot 
over  a  gentle  nre  for  some  time.  In 
the  morning  they  put  all  these  clothes 
on  two  or  three  asses,  or  a  bullock 
kept  for  this  purpose,  and  go  to  a 
river,  if  one  be  near,  or  to  a  pond,  for 
the  day.  They  almost  always  have  a 
pond  about  the  town  or  village.  At 
the  river  or  pond  they  have  boards 
about  throe  or  four  feet  long,  and  one 


•  Eobinson*s    "  Bib.  Ees.,"  vol.  i. 
p.  479;  Eaumer's  **  Palestine,"  p.  329 
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and  a  half  wide,  with  grooyes  across 
them.    These  boards  are  placed  in  the 
"water,  just  at  the  bank  or  edge  of  the 
river  or  pond,  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
clined plane,  one  of  its  ends  being 
supported  by  apiece  of  stick  about  one 
foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  other 
resting  on  the  ground  in  the  water. 
The   man   or  woman  stands   in  the 
water  at  the  raised  end  of  the  board 
(which  is  turned  towards  the  body  of 
the  water,  and  not  towards  the  bank), 
and  haying  taken  ten  or  twelve  pieces 
together,  and  made  them  of  a  length 
equal  to  the  board,  strikes  them  on 
tho  board.    This  he  or  she  does  for 
fiome  minutes,  occasionally  rinsing  the 
pieces  in  the  water  in  which  he  or  she 
IS   standing,  and  sometimes  holding 
the  nieces  by  one  end  and  sometimes 
by  the  other.    This  operation  is  ac- 
knowledged by  some  European  authors 
to   be  more   cleansing   tnan  that  in 
vogue  in  their  own  country.     When 
tho  pieces  are  quite  clean  the  fuller 
squeezes  the  water  out,  and  throws 
them  on  a  piece  of  cloth  spread  there 
on    purpose,  to  be  afterwards   hung 
on  a  string  and  dried.    These  people 
stand  in  the  water  almost  to   their 
knees  for  hours,  and  ^et  so  habituated 
to  this  practice  that  it  does  not  affect 
their  health  in  the  least  degree.  While 
beating  the  dirty  clothes  on  the  board 
they  are  constantly  singing  some  short 
songs,  which,  together  with  the  man- 
ner of  singing  Qiem,  is  confined  to 
this  caste,  and  that  too  while  they  are 
at  this  work ;  this  is  meant  to  beguile 
them  while  they  are  at  this  labour. 

**  Sometimes,  when  they  do  not  sing, 
they  make  a  certain  peculiar  noise 
with  their  mouth — such  as  chheo  chheo, 
rdmd  rdmd^  which  is  intended  to  give 
vent  to  the  effect  of  the  straining  of 
their  nerves  in  this  exertion,  and  also 
to  keep  off  their  thoughts  from  the 
work;  it  would  appear  they  could 
not  work  unless  they  were  to  sing  or 
make  this  noise.  While  the  men  are 
at  this  work  at  the  ghauts  one  or  two 
women  of  their  families  are  at  home  to 
attend  to  household  work,  and  to  pre- 
pare breakfast  for  them.  This  meal 
IS  brought  to  them  about  noon.  When 
they  have  washed  and  dried  all  their 
clouies  by  sunset,  thev  again  put 
them  on  their  asses  or  bullocks,  and 
return  home.    When  the  clothes  are 


dry,  those  of  the  better  classes  are 
ironed.  Clothes  belonging  to  the 
poor,  and  made  of  coarser  stuff,  are 
not  ironed,  but  simply  folded  up 
and  beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer 
{koondee),  which  makes  them  somewhat 
soft  and  smooth.  With  regard  to 
wages,  they  are  paid  by  the  higher 
and  wealthier  classes  bv  the  month, 
the  pay  ranging  from  four  annas  to 
five  or  six  rupees.  The  poorer  classes 
remunerate  them  according  to  the 
number  of  pieces  washed,  which  is 
sometimes  half  a  pice,  and  at  others 
one  pice,  per  piece.  Sometimes,  espe- 
cially during  weddings  and  festivals, 
dhobees  hire  out  people's  good  clothes 
to  others ;  this  is,  of  course,  unknown 
to  the  owners:  for  this  they  get  a 
trifle.  They  and  their  women  also 
wear  clothes  that  are  given  them  to 
be  washed.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
vulgar  classes,  and  people  belonging 
to  it  use  a  great  deal  of  liquor  when 
they  have  time  to  spare,  particularly 
at  weddings,  and  when  they  have 
panchdyat,  or  an  arbitration  to  decide 
some  case  of  somebody  belonging  to 
their  caste.  At  such  times  liquor  is 
always  provided  by  the  party  in  fault, 
and  IS  meant  as  a  sort  of  fine ;  though 
this  fine  does  not  prevent  the  offender 
being  punished  in  some  other  way — 
such  as  a  heavier  fine,  thrashing,  ex- 
communication, &c. — ^when  his  offence 
is  of  a  serious  nature."  * 

Although  the  word  "  soap  "  is 
found  several  times  in  the  Bible, 
the  substance  indicated  is  never 
identical  with  that  which  we 
understand  by  the  word.  The 
following  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant passages  in  which  it 
occurs  :  "  For  though  thou  wash 
thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee 
much  soap,  yet  thine  iniquity  is 
marked  before  Me,  saith  the  Lord 
God."  (Jer.ii.22).  The  "nitre"  here 
named  is  natron,  a  mineral  alkali, 
not  the  nitrate  of  (potassa,  or  salt- 

*  Domestic  Manners  and  Costoms  of  the 
Hindoos,  by  Baboo  Ishuree  Dass  (Benares, 
I860),  p.  57. 
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petre,  but  the  "  carbonate  of  soda 
of  modem  chemistry.  "  The  soap  " 
of  the  text  is  borith,  a  vegetable 
alkali.  Several  plants  possessing 
strong  alkaline  properties  have 
their  habitat  in  Palestine  and  the 
surrounding  countries.  To  this 
day  the  Egyptians  scour  the  hands 
with  a  powder  of  ground  lupins, 
and  the  natives  of  the  Barbary 
coast  cleanse  their  manufactured 
stuffs  with  the  sap  of  certain 
woods.*  The  word  bd^rUh,  how- 
ever, includes  the  idea  of  any 
cleansing  substance,  and  as  many 
of  those  anciently  used  were 
animal  secretions,  the  words  of 
Jeremiah  really  mean  : — Search 
the  whole  creation — animal,  vege- 
table, mineral — ^there  is  no  specific 
to  remove  sin,  no  detergent  to 
cleanse  its  stain,  no  absolvent  to 
change  its  character,  no  substance 
to  conceal  it  from  view.  In  God 
alone  is  found  the  property,  the 
prerogative,  the  power  of  forgive- 
ness. 

In  Proverbs  xxv.  20 — "  As  he 
that  taketh  away  a  garment  in 
cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon 
nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs  to 
an  heavy  heart," — ^we  have  another 
reference  to  the  natron  of  the  Ful- 
ler; and  the  meaning  of  the  pro- 
verb is,  obviously,  that  the  song 
and  the  sorrow  counteract  each 
other,  as  the  acid  and  the  alkali. 
The  strongly  detergent  properties 
of  the  Fuller's  materials  are  used 
in  the  striking  words  of  Malachi 
(chap.  iii.  2) :  "  Who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coming  ?  and  who 
shall  stand  when  He  appeareth? 
for  He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and 
like  fuller's  soap."    BSrtth  is  the 

•  Wilkinson^B  "  Egypt,"  vol.  i  p. 
186;ToLii.  p.  106. 


word  here  employed;  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  all  kinds  of  search- 
ing, intensively  discriminating  in- 
fluences belong  to  the  Saviour's 
work.  The  testing  of  human 
character  by  its  contact  with  the 
Messiah  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  Gospel :  "  He  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel;"  "  A  tried  precious  stone" 
to  some ;  a  "  stone  of  stumbling 
and  a  rock  of  offence  "  to  others. 

IVIark,  when  describing  the 
glory  of  the  transfigured  Saviour, 
says :  "  His  raiment  became  shin- 
ing, exceeding  white  as  snow ;  so 
as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white 
them."  Here  is  a  reference  which 
the  Eoman  readers,  for  whom  this 
Gospel  was  specially  designed, 
would  thoroughly  understand  ;  it 
having  been  the  practice  with 
them  to  rub  a  species  of  fine  ful- 
ler's-earth  into  their  garments  to 
intensify  their  whiteness.  Pliny 
says  that  soap  was  made  of  tallow 
and  ashes ;  that  the  best  was  made 
from  goat's  tallow,  and  the  ashes 
of  the  beech-tree.  From  the  re- 
motest periods  clothes  have  been 
cleansed  by  rubbing  and  stamping 
in  water ;  the  introduction  of  a 
lye  of  ashes  it  is  impossible  to 
assign  a  date  for.  The  discovery 
of  the  properties  of  fatty  acids 
marks  a  still  further  and  the  latest 
development  in  this  department 
of  science.  M.  Chevreul  is  the 
chemist  whose  researches  have 
issued  in  results  which  have  sur- 
prisingly affected  the  manufacture 
of  all  saponaceous  and  kindred 
substances. 

Whiteness  is  the  emblem  of 
purity  and  holiness.  It  was  in 
his  snowy  vestments  the  High 
Priest  had  to  enter  the  Holy 
Place  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
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ment ;  no  jewelled  splendour,  no 
gaudy  adornment  of  colour,  might 
distract  the  thoughts  of  the  mul- 
titude from  the  one  consideration, 
"  Without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord,"    White  robes  are 


the  apparel  of  the  Apocalyptic 
Church :  "  Thev  have  washed  their 
robes,  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  "  so  as  no 

FULLER  ON  EARTH  CAN  WHITE 
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FXT  to  that  of  the  Apostles,  the 
name  of  Stephen  occupies  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  annab 
of  the  Early  Christian  Church,  His 
sayings  and  doings  are  immortalised 
in  the  only  inspired  history  of  the 
Church,  and  "his  importance  is 
stamped  upon  the  narrative  by  a 
reiteration  of  emphatic,  almost  super- 
lative phrases."  Such  enviable  eulo- 
giums  as  the  following  are  recorded 
concerning  him : — "  A  man  full  of 
faith,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  "  And 
Stephen,  full  of  faith  and  power,  did 
great  wonders  and  miracles  among 
the  people ;"  '*  Full  of  grace  and 
power;"  "They  were  not  able  to 
resist  the  wisdom  and  power  with 
which  he  spake."  We  cannot 
wonder  that  the  memory  of  such  a 
man  should  be  cherished  in  all  Chris- 
tian lands;  that  princes  and  popes 
should  be  glad  to  bear  his  name ;  and 
that  thousands  of  churches  are  dedi- 
cated to  .  him,  one  of  which — St. 
Stephen's,  at  Westminster  —  be- 
came, in  after-times,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  great  British  Parliament. 
A  few  moments  may,  therefore,  surely 
be  well  spent  in  thinking  of  the 
enviable  career  of  such  a  man. 

Of  his  early  life  we  know  nothing. 
Some  have  supposed  that  he  was  a 
Palestinian  Jew  ;  that  he  was  one  of 
the  "  seventy  disciples,"  and  that  his 


original  name  was  Chelil ;  and  that 
after  his  conversion  he  was  called 
Stephanas  (as  Saul  was  termed  Paul) 
— both  Chelil  and  Stephen  meaning 
"  a  crown."     This,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture ;    and  it   is  much   more 
likely  that  he  was  a  Hellenist — ^that 
is,    a    "  Greek-speaking    Jew " — of 
whom  there  were  myriads,  in  apos- 
tolic times,  dwelling  in  all  parts  of 
the  Koman  world.    He  is  first  men- 
tioned, in  Acts  vi.  5,  as  "  the  chief  of 
the  seven  (commonly  called  DEACoys) 
appointed  to  rectify  the  complaints 
in  the  Early  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
made  by  the  Hellenistic  against  the 
Hebrew  Christians."     Modern  Dis- 
senters   are    accustomed    to    think 
that  their  well-known    deacons    de- 
rive   name    and     office    from    the 
"  Seven,"  of  whom  Stephen  was  the 
head.    To  this  Episcopalians  demur, 
stating  that  the  "  Seven  "  are  never 
called  deacons  in  the    New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  those  who  are  termed 
so  (as  in  Philippians  i.  1,  and  in  1 
Timothy   iii.)  were    probably  more 
like  the  deacons  of  the  Established 
Church  than  the  men  who  bear  the 
name    in    Dissenting    communities. 
Few  of  us  are  able  to  discuss  this 
matter  entirely   without   prejudice, 
and  probably  the  paucity  of  our  in- 
formation renders  the  solution  of  it 
nearly  impossible;   but  a  practical 
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remark  is  obvious  enough — namely, 
that  as  Sabbath-schools,  for  example, 
are  an  unspeakable  blessing,  though 
not  of  direct  Divine  ordination,  so 
Nonconformist  Churches  may  rightly 
value  the  "  Order  of  Deacons"  too 
much  willingly  to  let  it  become  de- 
funct, even  if  the  good  men  so-called 
iure  unable  to  trace  up  their  spiritual 
pedigree  to  the  "Seven,"  of  whom 
Stephen  was  the  illustrious  head. 

^'  Of  his  ministrations  amongst  the 
poor  we  hear  nothing.  But  he  seems 
to  have  been  an  instance,  such  as  is 
not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a  new 
energy  derived  from  a  new  sphere. 
He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  six  com- 
panions, and  far  above  his  particular 
office.  First,  he  arrests  attention 
by  the  *  great  wonders  and  miracles  ' 
which  he  did.'  Then  begins  a  series 
of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic 
Jews  of  North  Africa,  Alexandria, 
.and  Asia  Minor,  his  companions  in 
race  and  birthplace."  The  cause  of 
contention  was  no  less  than  that  of 
Christianity  ver^zts  Judaism.  The 
Jews  revolted  at  the  thought  that 
their  Holy  Land,  their  Holy  City, 
their  Holy  Temple,  could  lose  the 
pious  prestige,  the  sacred  superiority, 
which  for  ages  had  attached  to  them ; 
and  it  was  impossible  for  them,  as 
mere  Jews,  to  think  that  Stephen 
was  other  than  a  traitor  against  his 
country,  and  a  blasphemer  against 
his  God,  for  even  hinting  "that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this 
place,  and  shall  change  the  customs 
that  Moses  delivered  us."  For  these 
bold  assertions  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  the  chief  law- 
court  of  the  Jewish  nation.  "  When 
the  charge  was  formally  lodged 
against  him,  his  countenance  kindled, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  the  great 
prospect  which  was  opening  for  the 
Church.  The  whole  body  even  of 
assembled  judges  was  transfixed  by 
the  sight,  and  'saw  his  face  as  it 
had  been  the  face  of  an  angel.' " 
With  a  feeling  of  respect  towards 


the  accused,  the   High  Priest  ap- 
pealed to  Stephen,  for  an  explanation 
or  a  defence  in  reference  to  the 
charges  brought  against  him;  and 
he  gives  it,  in  the  form  of  a  summary 
of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
The    following    judicious    remarks 
will   explain  the  drift  of  Stephen's 
speech : — "  In  the  facts  which  he 
selects  he  is  guided  by  two  prin- 
ciples— at  first  more  or  less  latent, 
but  gradually  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  as  he  proceeds.    The 
first  is  the  endeavour  to  prove  that, 
even  in  the  previous   Jewish  his- 
tory,  the  presence  and    favour  of 
God  had  not  been  confined  to  the 
Holy  Land  or  the  Temple  of  Jeru- 
salem.    This  he  illustrates  with  a 
copiousness  of  detail  which  makes 
his  speech    a    sunmiary  almost  as 
much  of  sacred  geography  as  of  sa- 
cred history — ^the  appearance  of  God 
to  Abraham  in  Mesopotamia  before 
he  dwelt  in  Haran  (vii.  2) ;  his  suc- 
cessive migrations  to  Haran  and  to 
Canaan  (vii.  4) ;  his  want  of  even  a 
resting-place  for  his  foot  in  Canaan 
(^ii.  6)  ;  the  dwelling  of  his  seed  in 
a  strange  land  (vii.  6)  ;   the  details 
of  the    stay  in   Egypt  (vii.  8-13); 
the  education  of  Moses    in   Egypt 
(vii.  20-22);  his    exile   in  Midum 
(vii.  29) ;  the  appearance  in  Sinaiy 
with  the  declaration  that  the  desert 
ground  was  holy  earth    (75  «^7**) 
(vii.  30-33) ;  the  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  (vii.  36,  44) ;    the  long 
delay  before  the  preparation  for  the 
Tabernacle  of  David  (vii.  45);  the 
proclamation    of    spiritual  worship 
even  after  the  building  of  the  Temple 
(vii.  47-50).     The  second  principle 
of  selection  is  based  on  the  attempt 
to  show  that  there  was  a  tendency, 
from  the  earliest  times,  towards  the 
same  imgrateful  and  narrow  spirit 
that  had  appeared  in  the  last  stage 
of  their  political  existence.   And  this 
rigid  suspicious  disposition  he  con- 
trasts with  the  freedom  of  the  Divine 
grace  and  of  the  human  will,  which 
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were  manifested  in  the  exaltation  of 
Abraham  (vii.  4),  Joseph  (vii.  10), 
and  Moses  (vii.  27),  and  in  the  Idng 
neglect  of  true  religious  worship  in 
the  wilderness  (vii.   39-43).'*     The 
judges  of  Stephen  caught  the  drift 
of  his   argument,   and  were   made 
almost  mad  with  rage  ;  "  they  were 
cut  to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on 
him  with  their  teeth."     The  good 
man  foresaw  that  some  fierce  yen* 
geance  was  approaching,  but  ^'at 
eventide   it  was   light  with  him." 
Earth  frowned — God  smiled.     "In 
this  last  crisis  of  his  fate  he  turned 
his  face  upwards  to  the  open  sky, 
and,  as  he  gazed,  the  vault  of  heaven 
seemed  to  him  to  part  asunder  ;  and 
the  Divine  Glor^'  appeared  through 
the  rending  of  the  earthly  veil — ^the 
Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a  throne, 
and  on  the  right  hand  the  human 
form  of  *  Jesus,*  not — as  in  the  usual 
representations— sitting    in    repose, 
but  standing  erect,  as  if  to  assist  His 
suffering  servant.     Stephen  spoke  as 
if    to   himself,   describing  the   glo- 
rious vision  ;  and  in  so  doing,  alone 
of  all  the  speakers  and  writers  in 
the    New   Testament,    except   only 
Christ  Himself,  he  uses  the  expressive 
phrase,     *  the    Son  of    Man.'      As 
his  judges  heard  the  words,  describ- 
ing  the  Divine  exaltation  of  Him 
whom  they  had  sought  so  lately  to 
destroy,  they  could  forbear  no  longer. 
They  broke  into  a  loud  yell ;  they 
clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears,  as 
if  to  prevent  the   entrance  of  any 
more  blasphemous  words ;  they  fiew 
as  with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and 
dragged  him  out  of  the  city  to  the 
place  of  execution."     Their  conduct 
was  quite  illegal,  acting  as  they  did 
without  the  assent  of  the   Roman 
Government;  but  the  bigoted  rage 
which  led  almost  to  the  stoning  of 
Jesus  Christ,  even  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple,  was  not  likely 
now  to  spare  one  of  His  hated  dis- 
ciples.   In  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy 
(xvii.  6-7),  the  Jews  fotmd  directions 


for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a 
capital  offence  :   "  At  the  mouth  of 
two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses, 
shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be 
put  to  death    ....  The  hands  of 
the  witnesses  shall  be  first  upon  him 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterward 
the  hand  of  all  the  people."     In  this 
way  was    Stephen    put   to    death. 
''  The  false  witness"  began  the  last 
act  of  this  judicial  murder.   Accord- 
ing to  Eastern  custom,  they  stripped 
off  their  upper  garments  ;  and,  as 
was  also  usual,  one  of  the  prominent 
leaders  signified  his  assent  to  the 
act  by  tiding  the  clothes  into  his 
custody,  and    standing    over  them, 
while  the    bloody   work   went  on. 
We  know  well  who  the  leader  was 
in  this  case — ^it  was  Saul  of  Tarsus : 
''  I  was  standing  by,  consenting  to 
his  death,  and  kept  the  raiment  of 
those  that  slew  him."    The  exact 
details  of    the   dreadful  death  are 
unknown  to  us.     It  was  probably 
when  the    "  first  volley  of  stones 
burst  upon  him  "  that  he  offered  the 
former  part  of  the  prayer,   "Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit " — ^words  al- 
most the  same  as  those  with  which 
the    Saviour  yielded  up    His  life. 
Another    crash  of   stones  brought 
him  on  his  knees,  and  he  died,  like 
his  Divine  Master,  with  a  prayer  for 
his  enemies  on  his  lips  :  '*  Lord,  lay 
not  this  sin  to  their  charge."    No 
death  could  be  more  violent   and 
painful  than  that  by  stoning,  and 
yet  it  is  beautifully  said,  concerning 
Stephen,  ''  He  fell  asleep  !  " 

The  date  of  his  death  is  not  re- 
corded, but  tradition  places  it  in 
the  same  year  as  the  crucifixion,  on 
the  26th  of  December.  Hence  Au- 
gustine says,  in  allusion  to  the  two 
deaths  in  the  same  year :  ''  Men 
would  not  have  had  courage  to  die 
for  God,  if  God  had  not  become  man 
to  die  for  them."  The  place  of  the 
martyrdom  is  only  indefinitely  re- 
ferred to  in  the  inspired  narrative : 
^  They  cast  him  out  of  the  city,  and 
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stoned  him."  Tradition,  as  usual, 
speaks  when  the  Scriptures  are  silent: 
''The  earlier  tradition  fixed  it  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Damascus 
Gate.  The  later,  which  is  the  pre- 
sent tradition,  fixed  it  at  what  is 
hence  called  St.  Stephen's  Gate, 
opening  on  the  descent  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives ;  and  in  the  red 
streaks  of  the  white  limestone  rocks 
of  the  sloping  hill  used  to  he  shown 
the  marks  of  his  hlood,  and  on  the 
first  rise  of  Olivet,  opposite,  the 
eminence  on  which  the  Virgin  stood 
to  support  him  with  her  prayers." 
One  verse  of  Scripture  describes  the 
funeral  of  this  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ :  "  Devout  men  carried  Ste- 
phen to  his  burial,  and  made  great 
lamentation  over  him."  The  foUow- 
ing  quotation  condenses  the  various 
traditions  which  have  sprung  out  of 
those  brief  words :  —  "  The  High 
Priest,  it  is  said,  had  intended  to 
leave  liie  corpse  to  be  devoured  by 
beasts  of  prey.  It  was  rescued  by 
Gamaliel,  carried  off  in  his  own 
chariot  by  night,  and  buried  in  a  new 
tomb  on  his  property  at  Caphai  Ga- 
mala  (village  of  the  camel),  eight 
leagues  from  Jerusalem.  The  fune- 
ral lamentations  lasted  forty  days. 
All  the  Apostles  attended.  Gamaliel 
undertook  the  expense,  and,  on  his 
own  death,  was  interred  in  an  adja- 
cent cave,"  This  story  was  probably 
first  drawn  up  on  the  occasion  of 
the  remarkable  event  which  occurred 
in  the  year  415,  under  the  name  of  the 
''  Invention  and  Translation  of  the 
Belies  of  St.  Stephen."  Successive 
visions  of  Gamaliel  to  Lucian,  the 
parish  priest  of  Caphai  Gamala,  on 
the  3rd  and  18th  of  December  in 
that  year,  revealed  the  spot  where 
the  martyi^s  remains  would  be 
foimd.  They  were  identified  by  a 
tablet  bearing  his  name  (  Cheliel)^  and 
were  carried  in  state  to  Jerusalem, 
amidst  various  portents ;  and  buried 
in  the  church  on  Mount  Zion,  the 
scene  of  so  many  early   Christian 


traditions.  The  event  of  the  trans- 
lation is  celebrated  in  the  Latin 
Church  on  August  Srd,  probably 
from  the  tradition  of  that  day  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
a  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at  Ancona. 
The  story  itself  is  encompassed  with 
legend,  but  the  event  is  mentioned 
in  all  the  chief  writers  of  the  time. 
Portions  of  his  remains  were  after- 
wards transported  to  different  parts 
of  the  coast  of  the  West — Minorca, 
Portugal,  North  Afi-ica,  Ancona, 
Constantinople;  and  in  460,  what 
were  still  left  at  Jerusalem  were 
translated  by  the  Empress  Eudocia 
to  a  splendid  church,  called  by  his 
name  on  the  supposed  scene  of  his 
martyrdom." 

But  we  need  not  the  recital  of 
these  superstitious  traditions  to  im- 
press upon  us  the  importance  and 
value  of  Stephen's  Christian  cha- 
racter and  usefulness.  The  study  of 
his  career  suggests  such  facts  as  the 
following : — 

^  1.  That  a  Christian  may  attain  to 
eminent  spiritual  usefulness  apart 
from  ecclesiastical  rank.  Dissenters 
claim  St.  Stephen  as  one  of  the  first 
deacons — as  one  chosen  for  the  per- 
formance, at  first,  of  secular  rather 
than  sacred  duties ;  and,  even  if  his 
office  was  of  a  higher  grade  than 
this,  as  Episcopalians  contend  was 
the  case,  yet  tiiey  only  place  him 
in  the  lowest  rank  of  the  priesthood; 
for  no  deacon  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  allowed  to  pronounce 
the  "  Absolution,"  because  he  is 
not  at  present  in  "full  Orders." 
Yet  Stephen  was  "full  of  £uth  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost "— «  fiiU  of  gnu» 
and  power ;"  and  the  people  "  were 
not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and 
power  with  which  he  spake.*'  Li 
the  presence  of  such  fsu^ts,  how  pre- 
posterous is  the  talk  concerning 
"Apostolic  Succession,"  and  the 
right  of  "the  clergy"  to  be  con- 
sidered the  only  Divinely-appointed 
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channels  for  the  communication  of 
spiritual  gifts  and  saying  grace ! 
The  ecclesiastical  rank  of  Stephen 
was  confessedly  of  the  humblest 
kind,  and  yet  he  was  an  illustrious 
saint,  and  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  of  the  Apostles  ;  possessing 
gifts  and  graces  to  which  crowds  of 
priests  and  bishops,  cardinals  and 
popes,  have  been  utter  strangers. 

2.  Stephen  was  honoured  to  be  the 
first  Christian  martyr.  We  have 
mentioned  that  his  name,  Stephen, 
means ''  a  crown,"  and  upon  his  head 
the  first  crown  of  Christian  martyr- 
dom  was  placed.  The  word  '*  martyr" 
means,  literally,''  a  witness;"  and  then, 
because  many  of  the  first  witnesses 
came  to  a  violent  end,  it  obtained  its 
present  meaning — ''  one  who  seals  the 
truth  with  his  blood."  Such  was 
Stephen.  He  was  ''faithful  unto 
death  ;"  he  was  honoured  by  St.  Paul 
with  the  name  of  **  God's  martyr ;" 
and  is  now  in  heaven  as  the  thrice- 
honoured  captain  of  the  valiant  band 
celebrMed  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Christian  hymns  :  "  The  noble 
army  of  the  martyrs,  praise  Thee ! " 

3.  The  history  of  St.  Stephen  tells 
OS  of  the  value  of  a  good  man's 
prayers.  He  died  praying  for  his 
foes.  One  of  these  was  Saul  of  Tar- 
sus, and  probably  the  dying  prayer 
of  the  martyr  was  one  of  the  causes, 


Divinely  blest,  of  Saul's  conversion 
to  Chnst.  "  A  Spanish  painter,  in  a 
picture  of '  Stephen  Conducted  to  the. 
Place  of  Execution,'  has  represented 
Saul  as  walking  by  the  martyr's 
side  with  melancholy  calmness.  He 
consents  to  his  death  with  firm  and 
sincere,  though  unshaken,  sense  of 
duty;  and  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  rage  of  the  baffled  Jewish  doc- 
tors, and  the  ferocity  of  the  crowd 
who  fiock  to  the  scene  of  bloodshed. 
Literally  considered,  such  a  represen- 
tation is  scarcely  consistent,  either 
with  Said's  conduct  immediately 
afterwards,  or  with  his  own  expres- 
sions concerning  himself  at  the  later 
period  of  his  life.  But  the  picture, 
though  historically  incorrect,  is  poeti- 
cally true.  The  painter  has  worked 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  his  art  in 
throwing  upon  the  persecutor  the 
shadow  of  his  coming  repentance. 
We  cannot  dissociate  the  martyr- 
dom of  Stephen  from  the  conversion 
of  Paul.  The  spectacle  of  so  much 
constancy,  so  much  faith,  so  much 
love,  could  not  be  lost.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say,  with  Augustine : 

''  Si  Stephanus  non  orasset, 

Ecolesia  Paulum  non  haberet." 

The  Church  owes  Paul  to  Stephen's 
prayers ! 


Sfeort  Sfltes. 


Raixwat  Sebtants  nc  India.— 
The  number  of  Christian  servants 
employed  by  the  difibrent  railway 
companies  in  India  amounts,  with 
their  families,  to  several  thousands, 
and  they  form  the  largest  European 
colony  which  has  yet  been  intro- 


duced into  the  country.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  im» 
portance  that  they  should  exhibit  a 
fiEivourable  specimen  of  the  Chnstian 
character,  and  not  prove  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  labours  of  the  mission- 
aiies  among   the  heathen.    Those 
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who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits 
in  this  country  of  the  class  from 
which  the  great  bulk  of  the  men  is 
drawn  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  is  far  from  being  the  case, 
and  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the 
indulgences   to  which    they  addict 
themselves — acting,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, under  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar temptation,    owing  to    intense 
bodily  exertion  in  a  tropical  climate 
— ^have  not  given  any  exalted  idea 
of  Christianity  to  the  natives.    The 
London   Board  of   Directors    have 
endeavoured  to  provide  the  means 
of  rational  and  intellectual  recreation, 
by  the  establishment  of  mechanics' 
institutes,  racket-courts,  and  bands, 
as  well  as  provident  funds  and  sav- 
ings-banks, and,  in  order  to  prevent 
moral  pollution,  by  giving  a  large 
pecuniary  encouragement  to  the  men 
to  bring  out  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies.    But  there  is  still  wanting  the 
benign  influence  of  Christian  instruc- 
tion and  advice;  and  although  this 
has  been  provided,  as  far  as  possible, 
at  the  stations  where  the  largest 
number  of   European    residents   is 
congregated,  there  are  on  the  East 
India  line,  consisting  of   nearly  a 
hundred    and   fifty  stations,    small 
groups   of  Christian  servants   sepa- 
rated from  all  religious  ordinances. 
An  effort  has  now  been  made  by  a 
society  in  Edinburgh  to  supply,  in 
some  measure,  this  deficiency.     The 
sanatorium    at    Simla,   with    1,200 
residents  during  the  season,   has  a 
Government  chaplain,  but  the  sacer- 
dotalism and  rationalism  which  has 
spread  to  India  receives  no  efficient 
check.     In  that  community  there  are 
some  Nonconformists  and  Presby- 
terians, and  not  a  few  Churchmeui 
who  have  a  longing  for  the   sim- 
plicity   of    evangelical    truth*      A 
imion,  but  not    a    denominational, 
church  has  been  erected  at  the  sta- 
tion, from  public  contributions,  which 
some  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Civil  Service  have  assisted  to 


raise,    and  the   Edinburgh  society 
has  nominated  the  Bev.  Mr.  For- 
dyce  to  the  ministry.     The   sana- 
torium is  closed  for  six  months,  when 
the  winter  sets  in,  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  the  Himalayas;  and 
Mr.  Fordyce  has  been  instructed  to 
pass  the  remaining  half-year  in  the 
plains,  travelling  along  the  line  of 
the  East  India  and  the  Punjab  Com- 
panies, visiting  all  the  stations  where 
Europeans  are  to  be  found,  and  im- 
parting religious  instruction  to  the 
men  and  their  families.     The  East 
India  Railway  Company  have  granted 
him  every  facility  for  visiting  their 
stations,    in    company,   when   con- 
venient, with   Mrs.   Fordyce,  from 
whose  benevolent  labours  the  females, 
isolated  from  aU  Christian  commu- 
nion, will  obtain  that  sympathy  and 
assistance  which,  amidst  heathen  as- 
sociations, is  of  peculiar  value. 

The  London  School  Boaad  — 
The  most  strenuous  exertions  are 
being  made  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
high  principled  and  energetic  School 
Board  in  London,  under  the  Act 
for  the  promotion  of  education,  and 
to  prevent  its  sinking  into  the  slough 
of  a  London  vestry — the  scandal  of 
the  kingdom.  Judging  from  the 
character  and  position  of  those  who 
are  taking  an  interest  in  the  ques« 
tion,  there  appears  every  prospect  of 
success.  The  labours  which  wlQ 
devolve  on  the  Board  are  not  less 
important  than  they  are  arduous. 
It  has  to  organise  a  system  of  educa- 
tion for  a  population  of  three  mil- 
lions. It  has  to  deal  with  the  largest 
collection  of  human  wretchedness 
and  degradation  within  the  four  seas 
of  Britain  ;  to  clear  the  streets  of  the 
thousands  of  shoeless,  ragged,  forlorn 
urchins  who^ow  infest  them ;  and  to 
bring  under  the  discipline  of  instruc- 
tion those  who  are  now  in  training 
for  the  gaol  and  the  gibbet.  It  has 
to  repair  the  neglect  of  two  centu- 
ries.    It  has  to  cleanse  the  capital  of 
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its  moral  sewage,  and  to  perform  a 
task  for  more  momentous  than  that 
which  has  recently  been  completed 
by  the  Board  of  Works.  To  explore 
the  hamits  of  vi.ce  and  rescue  the 
next  generation  from  its  contamina- 
tion, to  adapt  the  measures  of  be- 
nevolence to  the  varied  forms  of 
pauperism,  and  to  lay  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  system  of  sound  and 
religious  instruction,  will  be  a  task 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  Every- 
thing will  depend  on  the  men  who 
preside  over  the  department.  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  case,  it  is 
men,  not  measures,  we  must  look 
to ;  the  horses,  not  the  harness ;  the 
animating  genius,  not  the  forma- 
lity of  rules  and  regulations.  These 
duties  will  tax  the  energies  of  the 
ablest  men  we  can^:find ;  but  if  well 
and  effectually  performed,  we  shall 
enjoy  one  of  t4  greatest  triumphs  of 
benevolence  on  record.  One  of  the 
collateral  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  labours  of  the  School  Board, 
will  be  the  insight  we  shall  gain  into 
the  actual  condition  of  the  individual 
families  to  which  the  children  be- 
long, and  their  mode  and  means  of 
subsistence,  of  which  at  present  we 
know  less  than  of  the  domestic  habi- 
tudes of  the  Esquimaux.  We  shall 
guage  the  dimensionsof  that  wretched- 
ness which  is  now  the  opprobrium  of 
this  great  metropolis.  Such  infor- 
mation is  essential  to  the  efficiency 
of  our  plans  of  relief  and  improve- 
ment, and  it  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  statesman,  the  philan- 
thropist, and  the  minister  of  religion. 

China. — All  the  information  re- 
ceived from  China  during  the  past 
month  has  only  served  to  increase 
our  anxiety  for  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives who  are  trembling  for  their 
lives.  There  has  been  another  out- 
rage committed  on  the  European 
community,  in  a  district  remote  from 
Pekin.  The  hostility  of  the  Chinese 
who  are  in  authority  becomes  daily 


more  apparent,  and  the  security  of 
life  and  property  becomes  daily  more 
precarious.  The  party  opposed  to 
the  presence  of  foreigners  in  the 
"  flowery  land  "  has  necessarily  been 
emboldened  by  the  absence  of  any 
energetic  measures  to  punish  the  mas- 
sacre at  Tientsin.  The  French  re- 
presentative is  paralysed  by  the 
revolution  in  his  own  country,  and 
is,  therefore,  unable  to  remonstrate 
with  that  authority,  and  to  act  with 
that  decision,  which  the  emergency 
requires;  and  the  British  represen- 
tative has,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  been  simply  directed 
to  second  his  efforts.  We  have,  it 
is  true,  a  large  naval  force  in  the 
different  ports,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  demonstration 
is  sufficient  for  the  crisis,  which  re- 
quires that  prompt  and  peremptory 
demand  of  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future,  which 
only  the  appearance  of  an  armed 
force  can  render  effectual.  We  arc 
therefore  delighted  to  learn  from  a 
telegram  that  the  Gk>vernment  of 
Madras  is  fitting  out  an  expedi- 
tionary force  for  China  with  all  dili- 
gence. The  intelligence  of  this 
movement  can  scarcely  £iiil  to  bring 
the  Cabinet  at  Pekin  to  its  senses. 
There  is  still  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  capture  of  Pekin  on  the  last 
occasion,  and  the  ignominious  flight 
of  the  Emperor  and  his*  court,  and 
there  is  little  relish  for  a  second 
visit  from  the  ''  outside  barbarians.'' 

The  Irish  Sustentatiok  Fund. 
The  Irish  papers  do  not  give  a  very 
encouraging  report  of  the  progress  of 
the  Sustentation  Fund.  The  Primate, 
in  his  recent  charge,  stated  that  the 
first  and  greatest  object  of  Church- 
men should  be  to  collect  money  for 
the  future  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Every  parish  should  be 
cf^ed  upon  urgently  to  perform  its 
part  in  reference  to  the  Sustentation 
Fund.     A  proposal  had  been  made 
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to  revise  the  Prayer  Book,  but  he 
said  the  first  measure  to  be  adopted 
was  to  secure  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  Church  itself.     He  be- 
lieyed  it  woidd  be  a  delusion  to  ex- 
pect  any  great   advantage    to   the 
Sustentation  Fund  from,  commutation 
or  composition.     He  asserted  that 
the  sustentation  of  the  ministry  mugt 
flow  out  always — as  it  always  has 
flowed,  and   as   Scripture  indicates 
that  it  should  flow — from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  from  the  whole 
body  of  believers.     There  have  been 
handsome — we  can  scarcely  say  mu^ 
nificent — donations  to  the  fund.  The 
Marquis  of    Downshire   has  given 
£5,000;   the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
-and  Mr.  Francis  Wvse  each  the  same 
nmount.   Lords  Bloomfield,  Damley, 
Portescue,  Powerscourt,  and  Eath- 
•donnell  have  each  subscribed  £1,000. 
This  does  not  speak  well  for  the  Pro- 
testant aristocracy  of  Ireland,  who 
'enjoy  four-fifths  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty and  wealth   of  Ireland,   and 
whose     ultra  -  Protestantism      has 
hitherto   been  so   boisterous.     The 
whole  sum  promised  on  this  first, 
and  consequently  most  energetic,  im- 
pulse has  been  £273,350,  of  which 
£145,709  have  been  lodged  in  the 
bank,  but  the  interest  of  this  sum 
will  barely  sufGlce  to  pay  for  the  pre- 
lates and  dignitaries  of  the  Church. 

The  Fbee  Chubch  ik  Scotulxd. 
— ^We  learn  from  the  papers  that,  in 
•consequence  of  the  failure  of  Dr. 
Candlish's  health,  the  Bev.  Alexander 
'Whyte,  of  Glasgow,  has  been  ap- 
pointed his  coadjutor,  and  eventu- 
ally his  successor,  in  St.  Gkorge's 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  This 
congregation  is  by  far  the  most 
wealthy  and  liberal  in  this  connec- 
tion in  Scotland.  Last  year  it  raised 
no  less  than  £7,854,  of  which  more 
than  £3,000  went  to  the  Central 
Sustentation  Fund,  out  of  which 
the  minister  himself  would  ooDly  re- 
ceive £150  or  £160  a  year.    During 


the  twenty-seven  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  Free  Church  broke 
off  from  the  Kirk,  this  congregation 
has  raised  more  than  £200,000. 
This  cannot  be  said  pf  any  other 
chapel.  Established  or  Nonconformist, 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  or 
Wales.  The  well-sustained  liberality 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  may, 
we  think,  without  any  invidious 
reflection,  be  safely  said  to  put 
to  shame  all  other  Christian  com- 
munities in  this  land  of  wealth.  It 
raises  annually,  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, a  sum  one-third  more 
than  the  Free  Episcopal  Church  of 
Ireland,  with  aU  its  wealth,  has 
raised  by  a  spasmodic  movement,  on 
the  first  spur  of  irritation,  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry,  though  ex- 
empted from  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing churches  and<^parsonages.  Thesre 
is  every  reason  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  Episcopal  gentry  of 
Ireland  will  be  found  as  indiffereiit 
to  the  support  of  their  Church  as  the 
Episcopal  nobility  and  gentry,  of 
Scotland  have  been  to  theirs,  who, 
while  they  believe,  with  Charles  II., 
that  Presbyterianism  is  not  the 
religion  of  a  gentleman,  have  yet 
allowed  the  poverty  of  their  clergy 
to  become  a  byword  in  the  three 
kinsdoms. 

COKSEQUEirCSS       OF       DlSESTAB- 

LiSHiCBirT ^Dean  Stanley  has  just 

published  a  volume,  consisting  of 
<'  Essavs  on  Questions  of  Church  and 
State,''  which  he  has  written  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  will  be  read  with  the  great- 
est interest  by  all  those  who  can  ap- 
preciate his  genius,  and  who  reeo^ 
nise  his  position  as  one  of  the  fofemo«t 
of  the  writers  whose  ideas  are  pene- 
tratiDg  the  public  mind,  and  prepar- 
ing the  wa^  for  the  modification 
of  our  national  institutions.  In 
reference  to  tiie  vital  qufistion  of 
Church  and  State,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks: — ^'^That  it  would  be 
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extremely  difficult  for  the  Church  of 
England  to  maintain   its  cohesion, 
with  such  divergent  elements  in  its 
midst,  were  its  present  legal  consti- 
tution to  he  materially    altered,  is 
indeed  more  than  probahle.     If  it 
were  to  cease  to  exist  as  a  national 
institution,  it  would  almost  certainly 
cease  to  exist  altogether.  The  centri- 
fiigal  forces  would  then  become  as 
strong  as  are  now  the  centripetal, 
and  the  different  fragments  would 
have  no  closer  connection  with  each 
other  than  the  other  English  religious 
communities."    Nothing  can  be  more 
just  or  true  than  these  observations. 
Dissenters  are  too  apt  to  attribute 
the  anxiety  of  Churchmen  to  preserve 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  exclu- 
sively   to   feelings   of   ecclesiastical 
caste,  to  a  fondness  for  the  emolu- 
ments or,  at  least,  the  prospects  of 
an  Establishment,  and  to  the  dignity 
connected  with  a  State  Church,  which 
places  them  in  a  position  to  despise 
all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Human  nature,  in  aU  circumstances 
and  in  all  communities,  is  the  same, 
and  16  always  most  gratified  when  it 
can  find  some  other  individual  or 
body  to  look  down  upon.    But  there 
are  Churchmen,  like  Dr.  Stanley,  who 
-view  the  separation  from  a  different 
aspect,  and  deprecate  it  from  different 
motives.    There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  cohesion,  not  by  its 
apostolic  genealogy,  not  by  its  creeds 
and  formularies,  not  by  its  Episcopal 
centre  of  attraction,  not  even  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,-— but  by  the  au- 
thority   and  the  discipline  of   the 
Judicial    Committee  of  the  Privy 
Gouncily    which,   armed    with    the 


power  of  the  law,  mounts  guard  at 
the  gate  of  Union,  to  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity.    Let  this  political  constitu- 
tion be  abrogated,  and  the  Church 
will  break  up   into  fractions.     We 
shall  have  the  Low  Church  and  the 
High    Church,   the  Broad    Church 
and  the  Ritualistic  Church,  each  ani- 
mated with  a  feeling  of  animosity 
towards    each   other    little    known 
among     the     different     Dissenting 
bodies.      Of   the  discordant  parties 
now  kept  together  in  the  same  eccle- 
siastical bundle,  by  the  ligature  of 
the  secular  arm,  the  most  attractive 
and  the  most  progressive  would  im- 
queationably  be  the  Ritualistic,  the 
growth  and  vagaries  of  which  even 
the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council  has 
not  been  able  to  restrain.    A  strange 
mania  ai^pears  to  have  seized  the 
present  generation,  and  notably  the 
£ur  sex,  for  the  gorgeous  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies  of  the    Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  contagion 
spreads  rapidly  from  parish  to  parish. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  idle  fear  on  the 
part  of  many  estimable  Churchmen, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
constitution  in  Church  and  State,  by 
removing  the  interference  of  the  tem- 
poral power,  would  give  an  impulse 
to  this  sect  which  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  control.    Its  face  is  always 
towards  Rome,  and  the  inevitable, 
even  if  not  the  designed,  object  of  its 
labours  is  to  diffuse  Roman  Catholi- 
cism throughout  England,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be  the  subju- 
gation of  the  inteUect  to  priestly 
oontrol,  and  the  contraction  of  that 
moral,  political,  and  intellectual  inde- 
pendence on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
in  the  commonwealth  of  nations. 
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%  |lep|fl0  flf  gr.  Carej. 


THE  Cape  Journal  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interestiog  sketch,  contri- 
buted to  the  Somerset  Courant  on 
the  death  of  a  colonist :  — "  Mr, 
Hobson  was  the  youngest  son  of  Mr. 
William  Hobson,  a  highly  respectable 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, England,  and  on  the  maternal 
side  was  a  nephew  of  the  illustrious 
Dr.  Carey,  of  Serampore,  India.  He 
came  to  this  colony  with  the  settlers 
of  1820,  and  was  then  only  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was  noto- 
rious as  a  lively  smart  lad.  At  that 
early  age  he  was  considered  a  first- 
rate  shot,  a  very  necessary  and  useful 
accomplishment  at  that  period.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  sportsman,  and 
did  great  execution  among  the  wild 
game,  which  was  then  abundant. 
Many  a  huge  elephant  received  its 
quietus  from  his  unerring  aim.  Early 
after  the  arrival  of  the  settlers,  Mr 
Hobson,  together  with  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary,  were  clerks  in  one 
of  the  most  respectable  stores  in 
Graham's  Town.  At  a  later  period 
he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  war 
troubles  in  which  the  Colony  was  in- 
volved. In  the  war  of  1835  he  was 
connected  with  the  Commissariat 
Department.  He  worked  hard,  and 
8u£Pered  many  dangers  and  hardships ; 
and  for  his  services  he  received,  as  a 
grant  from  €h>vemment,  a  farm, 
which  he  afterwards  lost,  through 
the  intervention  of  Sir  A.  Stocken- 
trom*s  policy,  and  for  which  he,  in 


common  with  many  others,  oever 
received  one  shillings  as  compensa- 
tion. Having  twice  lost  all  by  the 
Kafirs,  and  being  weary  of  war  and 
its  evils,  he  '  trekked '  and  sought  a 
peaceful  home  in  the  pathless  bounds 
of  the  brown  Karoo.  Here  he  intro- 
duced the  first  merino  sheep,  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  great  anti- 
pathy shown  by  the  Dutch  farmers 
to  this  new  introduction,  when  Mr. 
Hobson  arrived  in  that  part  in  1840. 
He  was  of  a  particularly  cheerful 
disposition ;  nothing  could  damp  hu 
usual  flow  of  spirits.  He  was  a  con- 
stant and  staunch  friend  to  every  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  and  for  many 
years  after  coming  here,  he  conducted 
weekly  services,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives  in  the  neighbourhood ;  in 
religion  a  Wesleyan,  but  friendljto 
all  denominations,  hating  bigotry 
and  exclusiveness  in  matters  of 
religion.  He  had  the  honour  of  com- 
mencing the  first  large  dam  in  those 
parts,  which  he  named  the  '  Mother 
of  Dams,'  and  which  he  bequeathed 
to  his  children,  charging  each  gene- 
ration  to  do  something  to  the  old  daw. 
Ab  a  father  he  was  kind  and  liberal, 
having  during  his  lifetime  provided 
for  each  of  his  four  children  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  In  politics  he 
took  great  interest,  although  he  never 
took  an  active  part ;  and  refused  on 
several  occasions  to  go  to  Parliament, 
although  urged  by  numerously-signed 
requisitions." 
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We  preach  Christ  crucified — Christ 
the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God.— 1  Cor.  i.  23, 24. 

<<  The  life  and  death  of  the  *  Man  of 
Sorrows/  to  all  the  sobriety  and  power 
of  truth,  unite  the  fascination  of  fic- 
tion. The  veiled  splendour  of  His 
deity,  occasionally  bursting  through 
its  thin  diso^ise,  and  irradiating  me 
gloom  of  His  poverty  ;  the  extremity 
of  His  sufferings,  and  the  heart- 
affecting  meekness  with  which  He 
bore  them ;  the  mysterious  combina- 
tion of  glory  and  meanness ;  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  scenes  of 
Pilate's  hall,  and  the  Mount  of  Cal- 
vary, give  a  magic  power  to  the  very 
story  of  the  Cross,  But  when  we  ascend 
to  the  grand  fact,  that  this  w^.s  the 
incarnation  and  crucifixion  of  the  Son 
of  God,  for  a  world  of  sinners,  we 
anive  at  the  very  acme  of  all  that  is 
marvellous  and  interesting  and  sub- 
lime." J.  A.  James. 


are  refreshed  and  cheered  by  the  sweet 
savour  that  there  is  in  Chnst.  Truly 
He  may  well  be  called  *  A  plant  of 


And  I  will  raise  up  for  them  a  plant 
of  renown. — ^Ezek.  xxxii.  29. 

**What  a  sweet  savour  there  is 
about  all  the  graces  and  excellences 
of  Christ !  You  cannot  come  to  the 
contemplation  of  His  character  with- 
out feeling  that  you  are  breathing  a 
pure  and  holy  atmosphere.  What  a 
sweet  fragrance  there  is  in  the  very 
name  of  Jesus !  That  name  which  He 
bears,  because  He  saved  His  people 
from  their  sins,  is  indeed  *as  oint- 
ment poured  forth.*  It  has  a  delightful 
fragrance  even  in  the  presence  of  God. 
And  anxious  souls  feel  that  it  has  a 
delightful  fragrance  when  their  hearts 
are  cheered,  revived,  and  comforted, 
as  they  behold  'the  Lamb  of  God 
that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world.' 
Never  was  weary  traveller,  when  like 
to  faint  under  the  burning  i*ays  of  an 
Eastern  sun,  so  revived  and  refreshed 
by  the  *  spicy  breezes,*  as  poor  souls, 
ready  to  faint  under  a  burden  of  sin, 


renown. 


f  »j 


John  Laihd. 


For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he 
shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose 
his  own  soul  ? — ^Matt.  xvi.  26. 

**A  soul  on  which  the  image  of 
Christ  is  impressed,  is  a  thing  pre- 
cious in  the  eye  of  Him  who  judgeth 
by  the  rule  of  infinite  rectitude.  It  is 
precious  everywhere,  and  for  ever ;  it 
has  not,  like  man's  wealth,  a. different 
value  in  different  countries,  and  at 
different  times;  it  will  pass  current 
everywhere — it  is  free  of  the  universe. 
The  time  will  come  when  the  richest 
amon^  you  to-day  must  abandon  his 
wealth  for  ever.  Whatever  you  have 
of  this  sort,  though  you  should  carry 
it  safe  up  to  the  grave's  brink,  there 
you  must  leave  it.  Death  will  rob  you 
of  everjihing,  to  the  very  garment 
that  covers  your  body — yea,  of  that 
body  itself.  The  only  thing  you  shall 
be  able  to  keep,  is  that  which  you  have 
stored  up  in  the  soul  itseli.  That 
alone  will  go  out  with  the  soul  into 
eternity." 

John  Caibd,  D.D. 


I  said,  I  will  confess  my  trans^'es- 
sions  unto  the  Lord. — Psalm  xxxii.  5. 

**Hast  thou  nothing  to  confess? 
Canst  thou  know  Him  at  all  as  thy 
Father,  and  behold  Him  as  He  is  and 
has  ever  been  to  thee,  and  not  see 
thyself,  in  the  light  of  holiness  and 
love,  to  be  poor  and  needy,  blind  and 
naked?  Li  His  love  dost  thou  not 
see  thine  own  unloving  heart ;  in  His 
mercy  thine  own  ingratitude ;  in  His 
holiness  thine  own  vileness;  in  His 
righteous  authority  thine  own  rebel- 
lion ;  in  His  promises  thine  tmbelief ; 
and  canst  thou  be  silent  ?  Hast  thou 
nothing  to  confess  that  is  a  sad  me- 
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mory  to  thee,  a  darkness  that  doth 
cloud  thy  soul  as  death ;  and  sins  more 
than  can  be  numbered,  which  it  would 
be  unutterable  relief  to  cast  off  ?  " 

Norman  Macleod,  D.D. 


He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied. — ^Isaiah 
liii.  11. 

* '  How  much  has  Christ  already  seen 
effected  in  fulfilment  of  this  promise ! 
How  many  immortal  souls  haye  been 
plucked  as  brands    from  everlasting 
burnings !  How  many  individuals  have 
been  instructed,  sanctified,  pardoned, 
comforted,  and  made  more  than  con- 
querors through  Him  that  loved  them  I 
How  many  pious  families  have  rejoiced 
together  in  Kis  goodness !     How  many 
Churches  have  been  planted,  watered, 
and  niade  to  flourish !    What  an  ex- 
ceedingly   great    and   almost   innu- 
merable multitude  of  happy  spirits, 
redeemed  from  among  men,  are  now 
surrounding  the  throne  of  God  and 
the  Lamb !    And  even  now  the  num- 
ber of  these  happy  spirits,  and  the 
harvest  which  springs  from  a  Sa^dour*s 
sufferings,  is  increasing." 

Edward  Payson,  D.D. 


This  is  the  rest  wherewith  ye  may 
cause  the  weary  to  rest ;  and  this  is 
the  refreshing. — Isaiah  xxviii.  12. 

y  This  rest  is  what  Our  Loi-d  pro- 
mises to  give;  and  the  greatness  of 
His  gift,  as  it  can  be  prized  by  none 
but   those  who  really  experience  the 
want  of  it,  so  will  it  be  ever  sufficient  to 
draw  every  labouring  and  heavy-laden 
soul  to  Him.    For  what  so  sweet  as 
rest  to  the  weary  ?  what  so  grateful 
as  refr*eshment    to    the   hungry  and 
thirsty  soul?  what  so  delicious  as  a 
cooling  shelter  from  the  scorching  sun 
as  the  pure  fountain  to  the  panting 
hart?    Sweeter,  far  sweeter  than  aU 
these,  far  more  delicious  and  grateful, 
wronged  by  every  similitude,  and  in- 
finitely above  all  comparison,  is  the 
sense  of  God's  for^ving  love  in  Christ, 
is  the  sense  of  his  fr^dom  from  the 
yoke  and  burden  of  sin,  is  the  sense 


of  his  acceptance  in  the  Beloved,  to 
the  soul  long  labouring  under  the 
oppression  of  guilt,  the  dread  of  its 
eternal  wages!" 

William  Dodd. 


Whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve.— 
Acts  xxviii.  23. 

"  Good  men  serve  God  in  the  veek 
as  well  as  on  the  Sabbatii,  and  in  their 
own  dwellings  as  well  as  in  the  temple. 
They  acknowledge  TTiwi  in  all  their 
ways;  and  whether  they  'eat  or 
drink,  or  whatsoever  they  do,  they  do 
all  to  the  glory  of  God.'  A  constant 
re^rd  to  His  will  as  tiieir  role,  and 
His  honour  as  their  end,  elevatee  com- 
mon actions  into  moral,  and  moral 
into  spiritual;  and  thus  the  magis- 
trate while  upon  the  bench,  and  the 
traveller  while  upon  the  load,  and  the 
tradesman  while  in  the  shop,  and  the 
labourer  while  in  the  field,  and  the 
mother  while  training  up  her  infant 
charge,  are  all  doing  the  work  of  &e 
Lord,  and  have  testimony  that  they 
please  Him.-'' 

William  Jay. 


In  everything  by  prayer  and  sap- 
plication  with  thank^ving  letyonr 
requeste  be  made  known  unto  God. 
And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your 
hearts  and  minds  uirough  Christ  Jesus. 
—Phil.  iv.  6,  7. 

''Here    then    is    the    antidote  to 
anxiety  —  prayer   and    supplication, 
with  thankisgiving,  interwoven  as  a 
threefold  cord,  to  draw  us  upwards  to 
the  throne  of  God ;  and  thus  we  leave 
behind  us  the  corroding  cares  and  per- 
plexing anxieties  of  earth,  and  dwell 
in  the  region  of  holy  serenit]^  and 
peace.      Let  prayer  and  supphcation 
with  thanksgiving  become  our  habi- 
tual exercise,  and  they  will  constitute, 
in  a  sense,  a  part  of  ourselves.    These 
devotional   habits   are    the   life  and 
breath  and  health   of    our   spiritual 
being.    Devotion  is  the  soul  of  re- 
ligion, as  religion  is  the  soul  of  happi- 


ness. 


BoBX.  Newtox. 
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Thou  ahalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  Qtod  led  thee. — 
I>eut.  TuL  2. 

**  How  sweet  wiU  it  be  to  the  people 
of  Qod,  when  they  have  gone  home,  to 
look  back  upon  all  that  they  sufifered 
while  pilgrims  and  strangers  on  this 
earth.  The  very  memory  of  their  sighs 
and  their  groans  will  then  be  pleasant 
to  them;  and  how  cordially  will  l^ey 
bless  God  for  the  good  way  in  which 
He  led  them — most  ^ood  even  when 
Tnost  painful, !  Truly  it  is  worth  while 
to  arrive  at  heaven's  gate  with  full 
eyes,  that  we  may  know  the  blessed- 
ness which  results  from  Qod*8  wiping 
away  our  tears.  It  is  worth  wnile, 
even  through  *  much  tribulation,'  to 
enter  into  me  kingdom  of  Grod." 

J.   SWADTSON. 


Gbither  my  saints  together  unto  Me. 
— ^Psahn  L  5. 

''To  be  a  saint  is  to  be  associated 
with  those  who  have  loved  and  walked 
with  God  fiom  the  first  of  time — ^to  be 
banded  with  Enoch  and  all  the  worthies 
of  antediluvian  times — to  be  associated 
with  Job  and  all  the  excellents  of  pa- 
triarchism,  with  Abraham  and  all  the 
redeemed  of  Judaism,  and  with  Isaiah 
and  all  the  prophets.  It  is  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Paul  and  all  the  apostles, 


and  to  possess  a  resemblance  to  the 
spirits  of  *  just  men  made  jwrfect ' ; 
and,  above  all,  to  bear  the  image  of 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant, and  to  have  a  good  hope, 
through  grace,  of  spending  an  eter- 
nity with  aU  these  in  the  world  of 
clearest  light  and  purest  love." 

BOBEUT  FOBBES. 


God  the  fountain  of  living  waters.—' 
Jer.  ii.  13. 

**  *  Living  waters.*  Nothing  is  more 
beautiful  than  a  running  stream.  The 
course  of  a  stream  through  a  desert 
can  be  traced  afar  by  the  trees,  shrubs^ 
and  flowers,  and  grass  that  spring  up 
on  its  bank,  and  that  are  sustained  by 
it  in  its  course— a  long  waving  line  of 
green  in  the  waste  of  sand.  Where  it 
winds  along,  that  line  of  verdure  winds 
along ;  where  it  expands  into  a  lake,, 
that  expands ;  where  it  dies  away  and 
is  lost  in  the  sand,  that  disappears.  So 
with  the  blessedness  glowing  fi*om  the 
living  fountain  of  waters.  Life,  the 
true  life  in  this  world,  can  be  traced 
by  the  flowing  forth  of  those  streams 
from  God.  Where  those  streams  flow, 
health  and  happiness  spring  up;  where 
thoy  are  unseen,  true  happiness  disap- 
pears, and  the  world  is  a  desert." 

Albert  Barxes. 


^ebiebjs* 


God.  Conferences  delivered  at 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris.  By  the 
Bev.  Fere  Lacordaire.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1870. 

The  translator  of  the  former  seiiee 
of  Lacordaire's  Conferences  (those  on 
Jesus  Christ)  has  been  induced,  in 
consequence  of  the  reception  given  to 
them,  to  offer  another  volume  to  the 
public.  We  are  not  surprised  at  this, 
for      notwithstanding      Laoordaire's 


strange  inconsistencies  (of  which  the 
greatest  was  that  he  should  have  re- 
vived  the  Dominican  Order  in  the 
civilised  nineteenth  century),  he  was 
a  noble-minded  man,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  pulpit  orators  of  France.  He 
justly  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of 
such  men  as  Fenelon,  Bossuet,  and 
Masillon.  While  he  may  be  surpassed 
in  his  power  to  excite  the  feelings  of 
an  audience,  in  depth  of  philosophic 
thought,  in  calm  and  persuasive  ap- 
peal to  the  reason,  he  is  unrivalled* 
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He  is  eminently  a  preacher  to  the 
fined  and  scientific  scepticism  of  the 
present  century,  capaUe  of  meetine 
the  savans  on  their  own  ground,  and 
of  displa3rin^  thereon  the  triumphs  of 
the  faith  which  many  of  them  are  seek- 
ing to  destroy. 

The  Conferences,  which  have  already 
appeared  in  an  English  dress,  were  a 
defence  of  the  'Deity  of  Christ  as 
against  the  Humanitarian,  the  Batio- 
nalistic,  and  the  Mythical  schools. 
The  present  Conferences  are  on  the 
Existence  and  Nature  of  Gk)d,  and  are 
especially  adapted  to  counteract  the 
teachings  of  pantheism  and  materialism. 
The  second  of  them,  on  the  Inner  Life 
of  God,  is  a  subtle  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment for  the  Trinity,  drawn  from  the 
analo^es  of  natui-e  and  of  human  life. 
Very  interesting,  too,  are  the  teachings 
which  the  author  gathers  in  regard  to 
God,  from  the  constitution  of  man  as 
an  intellectual,  a  moral,  and  a  social 
being.  Knowing  ourselves,  we  come 
thus  in  some  measure  to  know  Him 
also,  and  are  led  to  feel  that  He  is 
emi)hatically  the  portion  of  the  soul, 
in  whom  alone  we  can  find  rest  and 
satisfaction  and  blessing. 

Lacordaire's  chaste  and  beautiful 
style  will  interest  many  in  thoughts 
which,  in  the  hands  of  an  ordinary 
man,  would  be  dull  and  incomprehen- 
sible. The  volume  wiU  certainly  be 
useful,  and  has,  moreover,  less  in  it 
than  its  predecessor  to  offend  our 
deeply-cherished  Protestant  principles 
— principles  which  we  prize  the  more 
highly,  and  love  the  more  intensely, 
the  more  we  see  of  their  opposite  in 
the  so-called  Church  of  Eome. 


The  Lost  Founds  and  the  Wanderer 
Welcomed.  By  Rev.  W.  M.  Tay- 
lor, M.A.,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Derby  Bead,  Liverpool. 
Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co. 
1870. 

This  small  volume  contains  six  dis- 
courses, delivered  to  the  author's  con- 
gregation in  Liverpool,  on  the  parables 
of  the  Lost  Sheep,  the  Lost  Coin,  and 
the  Prodigal  Son.  The  discourses  are 
certainly  worthy  of  publication,  and 
will  be  appreciated  by  more  than  those 


who  had  the  privilmpe  of  hearing  them. 
They  are  thoroughly  evangidical  in 
doctrine  and  Uhristlike  in  spirit. 
Their  general  style  is  thoughtfiil  and 
vigorous,  and  tiieir  illustrations  are 
mostly  drawn  £rom  modem  life.  We 
can  heartily  commend  the  book  to  our 
readers. 


A  Treatise  on  (he  Grammar  of  the 
New  Testament  Cheek,  regarded 
as  the  Basis  of  New  Testament 
Exegesis.  By  Dr.  G.  B.  Winer. 
Translated  from  the  German, 
with  large  additions  and^fuU  in- 
dices. By  Rov.  W.  F.  Moulton, 
M.A.,  Classical  Tutor,  Wesleyan 
Theological  College,  Richmond ; 
and  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and 
New  Testament  Greek  in  the 
University  of  London.  .  Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark,     1870. 

Since  the  former  translation  of  Wi- 
ner's New  Testament  Grammar  ap- 
peared in  1859,  rapid  advances  have 
been  made  in  our  knowledge  both  of 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and 
of  the  forms  and  structure  of  its  lan- 
guage. Never  has  there  been  a  closer, 
more  conscientious,  and  painstaking 
study  of  its  pages  than  during  this 
period.  Hence  the  original  work  does 
not  reach  the  standard  of  our  present 
knowledge,  and  could  not  maintain  its 
high  place  unless  improved.  This 
requisite  service  has  biaen  admirably 
and  efficiently  performed  by  Mr. 
Moulton.  As  all  who  know  him  can 
testify,  he  has  brought  to  his  task  the 
highest  classical  scholarship,  and  has 
moreover  ^ven  to  it  long  and  labori- 
ous investigation.  His  main  object 
has  of  course  been  to  supplement  Wi- 
ner's statements  by  the  results  of  sub- 
sequent inquiry,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  nas  made  copious  references  to  the 
Grammars  of  Alexander  fiuttman,  Jelf, 
and  Donaldson,  the  Texts  of  Tischen- 
dorf  and  Tregelles,  and  the  Commen- 
taries of  Meyer,  Alford,  EUicott,  and 
Lightfoot,  besidesvarious  other  au- 
thors, both  German  and  English. 
Many  apt  illustrations  are  also 
gathered  crom  '*the  striking  coinci- 
dence*'   between   modem  and  New 
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Testament  Greek.  We  have  in  con- 
sequence a  book  which  all  students  of 
Greek  will  highly  appreciate,  and 
which  they  will  make  a  constant  com- 
panion in  their  researches.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  magnnm  opus  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 


Journeys  in  North  China,  Manchuria, 
and  Eastern  Mongolia ;  with  some 
account  of  0}rea.  By  the  Rev. 
Alexandek  Williamson,  B.A., 
Agent  of  the  National  Bible  So- 
ciety of  Scotland.  With  Tllustra- 
tious  and  Maps.  In  two  volumes. 
London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  15, 
Waterloo  Place. 

The  appearance  of  these  volumes  is 
most  opportune  at  the  present  time, 
when  tho  greatest  solicitude  is  awak- 
ened on  behalf  of  the  European  and 
Ameiican  residents  in  China,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revival  of  the  spiiit  of 
hatred  against  foreigners,  which  is  so 
deep-rooted  in  tho  Middle  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Williamson's  object  in  under- 
taking his  lengthened  journeys  in  the 
northern  provinces  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  books 
and  tracts,  in  the  Chinese  language ; 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours, 
which  extended  over  many  thousands 
of  miles,  he  has  collected  the  materials 
of  which  these  volumes  are  composed. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Williams^s 
**  Middle  Kingdom  " — ^two  volumes  on 
China,  by  an  esteemed  American  mis- 
sionary, for  too  imperfectly  known  by 
English  scholars — we  have  had  no 
contribution  to  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Chinese  so  valuable  as  the  work 
now  before  us.  The  author  has  pre- 
sented to  his  readers  an  immense 
amount  of  information  respecting  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the 
people,  and  their  industrial  pursuits. 
Tho  productions  of  the  soil,  and  the 
mineral  resources  of  tho  six  northern 
provinces,  are  most  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely supplied.  The  literature  and 
the  religions  of  China  are  faithfully 
delineated,  and  there  is  throughout  the 
work  a  calm  fidelity  to  scientific  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  everywhere  per- 
vaded by  the   deep   solicitudes  of  a 


Chiistian  heart.  The  following  sen- 
tences from  Mr.  Williamson's  preface 
have  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on 
missionary  work  in  China : — 

"In  papers  recently  laid  before  Par- 
liament (April  6th)  the  inland  resi- 
dence of  foreigners  has  been  de- 
nounced; the  restriction  of  mis- 
sionaries to  the  ports  has  been  advo- 
cated; and  even  the  adaptation  of 
Christianity  to  accomplish  its  great 
purpose  has  been  questioned.  This 
book  will  throw  some  light  upon  these 
matters,  for  there  is  nothing  kept  back, 
and  nothing  coloured.  It  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  North  China  towards 
Protesto.nt  missionaries ;  and,  more- 
over, that  our  passports  were  invari- 
ably acknowledged,  and  aid  given 
when  required,  even  in  the  most  dis- 
tant places.  The  presumption  there- 
fore is,  that  were  tne  matter  of  inland 
residence  likewise  made  a  provision 
in  treaty  enga^ments,  there  would 
be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  peaceably 
carrving  it  out 

**\  know  that  the  Eoman  Catholics 
are  very  much  disliked — ^in  some 
places  on  account  of  the  outrages  com- 
mitted by  French  soldiers  during  the 
last  war,  in  other  places  in  conse- 
quence of  the  assumption  of  the 
priests  ;  and  also  owing  to  the  violent 
way  in  which  they  have  insisted  upon 
the  restoration  of  property  confiscated 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
the  injudicious  manner  in  which  they 
have  sometimes  built  upon  the  ground 
reoccupied  by  them.  All  these  causes 
operate  in  Pekino^.  But  no  charge  of 
this  kind  can  be  brought  against  I^ro- 
testant  missionaries,  as  is  proved  by 
tho  repeated  admissions  of  the  Chinese 
Foreign  Office  itself. 

"  It  seems  ungenerous  to  say  aught 
a^inst  our  gallant  allies  and  reli- 
gionists, who  aim  at  the  same  end  as 
ourselves ;  but  there  are  times  when 
the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  and  this 
appears  to  be  one  of  them,  seeing  that 
charges,  which  aro  valid  only  against 
Bomanists,  are,  in  tho  Blue  Book  just 
referred  to,  made  tho  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment against  the  extension  of  privileges 
to  Protestants. 

•*  It  is  true  that  the  Mandarins  havo 
been    much  less    civil   to  foreigners 
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(luring  the  past  year ;  that  one  pre- 
meditated and  unprovoked  attack  near 
Tientsin,  resulting  in  the  mui-der  of  a 
foreigner,  has  been  permitted;  that 
two  or  three  serious  acts  of  persecu- 
tion have  been  perpetrated ;  and  that 
alarming  rumours,  pointing  to  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners  from  Peking 
and  other  places,  have  been  spread 
far  and  wide.  But  these  things  have 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  ultra- 
liberal  policy  of  our  Government,  and 
especially  of  that  outburst  of  hostile 
criticism  in  the  8])ring  of  1869,  on  the 
part  of  our  officials  and  leading  poli- 
ticians and  writers  at  home;  all  of 
which  was  duly  communicated  to  the 
Chinese  authorities,  leading  them  to 
believe  either  that  we  were  shorn  of 
our  {strength,  or  had  lost  all  interest  in 
our  countrj'men  in  China. 

"I  trust  no  deeds  of  violence  will 
ensue;  but  if  they  do,  I  hope  the 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  set 
matters  right,  once  for  all.  In  theee 
volumes  I  iiave  hinted  at  one  or  two 
things  which  appear  indispensable  to 
satisfactory  intercourse,  and  among 
them,  inland  residence  under  proper 
sanctions. 

**  The  truth  is,  China  can  never  be 
truly  or  permanently  opened  up  with- 
out inland  residence  amon^  the  people ; 
and  as  Protestant  missionaries  are 
centres  of  light  and  truth  and  bene- 
ficence, better  adapted  for  salutary 
pioneer- work  than  any  other  class, 
acceptable  to  the  natives,  and  never 
guilty  of  political  intrigue,  it  is  clearly 
the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  their  legal  estab- 
lishment and  unfettered  action.  I  am 
the  more  disposed  to  advocate  this, 
inasmuch  as  l^e  experiment  has  been 
tried  with  success.  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries— British,  German,  and  Ame- 
rican—have been  labouring  unmolested 
for  some  years  in  many  of  their  inland 
cities.  ITio  disturbances  at  Yang- 
chow  and  Nyan-king  were  excep- 
tional, in  so  fur  as  they  were  fomented 
before  the  citizens  had  time  to  imdei^ 
stand  the  character  and  motives  of  the 
missionaries.'* 

After  giving  a  distressing  account 
of  the  horrible  state  of  society  in  Man- 


churia and  Mongolia,  Mr.  Williamson 
describes  that  strange  superstition,  tho 
Futhg  Shui : — 

*'It  is  a  modem  superstition,  not 
recognised  in  their  classics,  and,  indeed, 
is  denounced  in  the  sacred  edicts  of 
the  famous  Emperor,  Kang-hi;  and 
in  this  way  can  bo  met  by  us  with 
great  power.  But  it  has  a  very  firm, 
hold  on  the  people  in  all  places  and  of 
all  classes.  For  a  full  explanation  of 
the  Fung  Shui,  I  refer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  the  Bev.  M.  Yates,  of  Shanghai. 
I  may  just,  in  a  word,  say  that  the 
principle  of  it  is  this :  that  all  genial 
life-giving  influences  come  from  the 
South,  and  all  those  of  an  evil  dead- 
ening character  from  the  North.  They 
think  that  these  influences  proceed  in 
as  straight  a  line  as  possible;  and 
that  if  any  high  building  be  raised,  it 
will  divert  the  current  from  the  places 
due  north  of  it,  and  so  injure  the  in- 
habitants in  tlie  direct  line  imme- 
diately beyond.  On  this  account  they 
imagine  that  cuttings  in  hills  and 
through  graveyards  would  awaken  the 
whole  invisible  fraternity,  and  produce 
most  disastrous  consequences.  For 
the  same  reason  they  think  that  high 
towers,  tele^raph-polee,  railway-cut- 
tings, and  signals  would  compel  the 
good  spirits  to  turn  aside  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  80  throw  everything  into 
confusion.'' 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  has  con- 
tributed a  most  valuable  chapter  on 
Peking  to  these  volumes;  and  they 
also  contain  additional  matter,  from 
tho  pen  of  Mi\  Oxenham  and  other 
authorities,  on  the  condition  of  Inland 
China. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  wor- 
ship in  a  Mongolian  temple,  including 
a  description  of  the  Tartar  praying- 
machines  : — 

*'  There  are  two  sets  of  lama- temples 
for  the  Monfi^ols — very  famous  ones. 
Leaving  my  orother  and  the  colpor- 
teur to  sell  the  Chinese  books,  I  set 
out  with  the  mule- driver  to  the  Mongol 
temples,  to  try  and  sell  Mongolian 
Scriptures.    The  temples  lie  about  two 
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miles  from  the  Chiiieae  city ;  the  road 
is  across  a  flat  plain,  and  it  was  bit- 
terly cold;  the  snow  lay  on  the  groimd, 
and  the  wind  whistled  over  the  plain. 
When  we  reached  the  chief  temple  not 
a  priest  was  to  be  seen — they  were  all 
within-doors.    We  took  up  a  sheltered 
position,  and  opened  out  our  boxes, 
expecting  that  the  sight  of  a  foreigner 
would  draw  them  firom  their  retreat. 
A  few  boys  (young  priests)  came,  but 
no  others.    After  waiting  a  Kttle,  we 
saw  the  priests  comin»  out  of  their 
houses    in    great   numbers,   and  ex- 
pected purchasers.    But  no;  they  only 
looked  at  us,  and  putting  their  handls 
in  their  long  sleeves,  crouching  their 
bodies  together,  half- walking  and  half- 
running,  made  for  the  temple.     Seeing 
it  was  iiseless  to  wait  much  longer,  wo 
too  entered  the  temple,  and  found  them 
just  beginning  their  seryice,  which  is 
woi*th  describmg.  The  temple  is  a  huge 
oblong  building,  flanked  by  villages 
where  the  lamas  live ;  on  each  side  of  the 
main  door  stood  a  great  machine,  like 
some  large  barrel  for  crockeryware, 
and    two   lesser    ones    of   the    same 
description — six  in  all.    Entering,  we 
found  the  inside  of  the  temple  not 
unlike  a  G-othic  building  in  its  plan  : 
one  long  wide  aisle  ran  up  the  centre ; 
parallel  with  it,    and  on  either  side, 
were  rows  of  pillars,  which  were  draped 
with  silk,  and  hung;  with  pictures  of 
various  devices.     Eight  in  front  stood 
the  chief  idol,  with  lesser  idols  on  the 
right  and  left,  and  before  them  was  a 
long  table,  on  which  was  spread  a 
great  variety  of  grain,  cups  of  cold 
water,  and  several  kinds  of  food.    By 
the  time  wo  reached  the  temple,  the 
priests    were  all  in    their   places,    in 
parallel  rows ;    the  elderly  priests  sat 
facing  each  other,  on  each  aide  of  the 
aisle — the  junior  priests  in  rows  behind 
them,  and  rows  of  boy-priosts  behind 
all.     Those  who  sat  in  the  aisle  had 
instruments,    and  they    played    and 
chanted  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
dreamed  of.     The  instruments  were  of 
the   most  extraordinary  kind ;    they 
had  buffalo  horns,  bugles,  and  drums 
of  all  sizes — some  so  big  that  a  man 
might  live   in  them — cymbals,  beUs, 
flutes,  whistles,  and  I  know  not  what 
.  else.    But  the  crowning  wonder  to  me 
was  two  trumpets,  each  of  w^liich  was 


about  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  mouth 
two  feet  in  diameter;  they  were 
mounted  on  small  wheeled  carriages, 
like  guns,  and  the  players  reclined 
upon  the  ^ound  when  blowing.  Not- 
withstandmg  the  hetoi'ogeneous  mix- 
ture of  instruments,  the  music  was 
capital,  though  sometimes  almost 
overpowering. 

"  There  were  two  chief  priests,  stand- 
ing at  the  main  door  a  few  feet  from 
me,  who  alter natelv  took  the  position 
of  leader,  and  by  the  waving  of  their 
hands,  and  gestures  of  their  body,  led 
the   ceremonies.     They  were  dressed 
in  beautifnl  yellow  robes,  with  a  gor- 
geous helmet,  of  the  same  shape  as  the 
old  Greek  helmet.     They  conducted 
the  music  most  creditably,  and  it  was 
no  mean  performance;    the  chanting 
was  beautiful,    and  done  con  amore. 
While  we  stood  at  the  door,  coolies, 
with  large  pails  a>f  weak  tea,  gradually 
assembled,  when,  at  a  signal,  the  per- 
formance ceased,  the  coolies  entered 
with  their  pails,  each  to  his  appointed 
row,  and  the  priests,  taking  a  small 
cup  from  their  bosoms,    drank  their 
allowance.    Thus  refreshed,  they  re- 
commenced, and  the  performance  was 
grander  than  ever ;    at  the  close  they 
all  rose,  and  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession before  the  chief  idol,  bowed 
themselves,   and  then  retired.      The 
instruments  at  the  door  were  praying- 
machines;   the  worshippers,   as  they 
entered,  turned  them  round,  and  thus 
performed  their   devotions.     Prayers 
are  pasted  both  on  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  the  barrels,  which  being  tuined 
round,  the  prayers  are  presented,  as 
they  suppose,  to  their  god ;    and  the 
oftener    they    turn     their    praying- 
machines,  the  more  devout  they  es- 
teem themselves. 

**  I  could  not  count  the  number  of 
priests  engaged  in  this  ceremony,  but 
should  say  there  wei'O  not  loss  than 
400.  There  are,  in  all,  2,500  con- 
nected with  the  temples.  ^\fter  tho 
performance,  I  expected  they  would 
buy  our  books ;  but  they  were  neither 
so  intelligent  nor  well-to-do  as  their  fol- 
lows at  Je-hol :  indeed,  they  were  very 
much  inferior  in  dress,  demeanour, 
and  every  other  respect.  They  gath- 
ered round,  but  only  bought  four  o^ 
five  tracts.     This,  however,  was  com. 
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pensated  for,  as  I  camo  upon  a  place 
where  there  were  trading  Mongols, 
who  bought  books  and  Bibles  at  once, 
.and  I  sold  a  ^ood  many.  It  was  get- 
ting well  on  in  the  day,  so  I  set  off  to 
the  other  temple,  half  a  mile  away.  I 
was  received  by  the  chief  priests,  and 
one  of  them  bought  a  Testament. 
Betuming  through  the  Chinese  city, 
I  met  numbers  of  Mongols ;  and  taking 
up  a  position  before  a  shop-door,  1 
sold  several  books  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  Chinamen.  Finding  that  the  trad- 
ing Mongols  bought  freely,  I  cared 
less  for  the  priests,  and  next  forenoon 
'devoted  myself  to  the  traders.  Getting 
home  late,  I  found  that  there  had  been 
.a  great  sale  of  Chinese  Scriptures." 


The  Singing  Annual  for  Sabbath 
Schools^  1870.  By  Philip  Phil- 
lips. Sunday  School  Union,  56, 
Old  Bailey. 

It  is  vory  rarely  that  we  have  to  give 
expression  to  an  adverse  criticism  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Sunday-school 
Union.  Its  Committee  is  animated  by 
JA.  zealous  desire  for  the  welfare  of 
the  young,  and  is  ready  to  every 
^ood  work  in  the  advancement  of 
Christian  education.  We  must,  how- 
ever, take  exception  to  the  publication 
of  this  book,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Union,  and  bearing  its  imprimatur. 
It  is  a  collection  of  sensational  rhymes, 
evidently  calculated  to  vitiate  the  taste 
of  the  young,  and  to  mar  the  perfec- 
tion of  praise  in  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings. 
The  following  is  a  specimen ; — 

*Come,  friends  and  brethren  in  the  Lord, 

Gladly  let  us  sin^  ; 
Unite  our  hearts  with  one  accord, 

And  join  the  heavenly  ring. 


Choriu — 
Join  the  heavenly  ring — 
Yes,  join  the  heavenly  ring ; 
Unite  our  hearts  with  one  aoooid, 
And  join  the  heavenly  hng. 

This  has  not  the  ring  of  genuine  j^ld, 
and  should  never  have  been  published 
by  the  Sunday-school  Union,  with  the 
statement,  **  Every  song  a  ^m."  In 
the  interest  of  sacred  worship,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  they  will  discourage  the 
American  jingles,  which  are  trans- 
planting nigger  melodies  into  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Sunday-school  World:  an  En- 
cgclopcedia  of  Facts  andPrineipUs^ 
illustrated  bg  Anecdotes  J  Incidents^ 
and  Quotations  from  the  Works  of 
the  most  etninent  Writers^  ^c.  By 
Jaxes  C.  Gray.  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  a  wonderful  collection  of  mate- 
rial, which  will  be  invaluable  to  intel- 
ligent and  industrious  Sabbath -school 
teachers.  In  more  than  1,100  articles 
of  which  the  volume  consists,  we  have 
seen  very  much  to  admire,  nothing  to 
condemn. 

Lectures  on  St.  FauVs  JEpistle  to 
the  Ephesians.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Graham,  D  D.,  Bonn,  Prussia. 
London:  S.  W.  Partridge  &  Co., 
Paternoster  Row. 

Dk.  Giiaha^  is  well  known  to  many 
British  Christians  as  a  faithful  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  to  his  own  countrymen 
at  Bonn,  and  an  indefatigable  labourer 
for  their  welfare.  This  volume  from 
his  pen  presents  the  result  of  much 
roadmg,  and  in  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
style  it  expounds  this  rich  and  noble 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Oracles. 
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MINISTERIAL   CHANGES. 

Mr.  Wm.  McKennoy,  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Tabernacle  College,  ia  about  to 
sail  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  White,  of  the  Metropolitan  Taber- 
nacle College,  has  accepted  the  unanimoas 
invitation  of  the  C*harch  at  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Owen  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Church  at  Cranfield, 
Beds,  through  infirmity,  after  having 
held  it  for  twenty-nine  years. 

The  Rev.  Roes  Evans,  of  Liverpool,  has 
accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Welsh  Bap- 
tist Church,  Witton  Park,  Durham. 

The  Rev.  G.  Soar,  of  East  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  has  accepted  the  imanimous  in- 
vitation of  the  Church  at  North-street, 
Halstead,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  W.  Turner,  late  of  Malton, 
has  accepted  the  unanimous  invitation  of 
the  Church  at  Wakefield. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  CoUim^,  has  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Church  at  Grantown,  In- 
verness, Scotland. 

The  Rev.  A.  Walker  has  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Winslow, 
Bucks,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Church  at  Houghton  Regis,  Bedford- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Marchant,  of  Birming- 
ham, has  accepted  the  unanimous  invita- 
tion of  the  Church  at  East  Hill,  Wands- 
worth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Abinodok. — The  Rev.  G.   H.   .Da vies, 
late  of  Trowbridge,  having  accepted  the 


unanimous  invitation  a:  the  Church  latcl>' 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Roso- 
vear,  has  commenced  his  labours.  On 
the  6th  October  a  very  interesting  recog- 
nition-service was  held  in  the  above 
place.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Davies  took  the 
chair,  and  stated  the  circumstances  which- 
led  to  his  settlement  in  Abingdon,  and 
the  principles  which  would  guide  his  min- 
istry among  them.  The  Rev.  T.  Lepine 
(Independent)  implored  the  Divine  bless- 
ing. The  Rev.  T.  Stephenson,  of  Luton, 
testified  to  the  strong  affection  in  which  Mr, 
Davies  lived  amongst  his  brethren  in  Bed- 
fordshiro,  when  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Houghton  Regis,  and  the  success  attend"- 
ing  hh  labours.  The  Revs.  W.  Barnes  of 
Trowbridge,  W.  Allen  of  Oxford,  T. 
Brooks  of  Wallingford,  Gilmore  of  Faring- 
don,  and  Aikenhead  of  Wantage,  ad- 
dressed the  meeting. 

RoMFOKi).  —  The  Baptist  chapel  at 
Harold's  Wood,  near  Uomford,  Essex, 
which  has  been  placed  by  its  owner, 
Angus  Croll,  Esq.,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Metrojpolitan  Tabernacle  Colportage  As- 
sociation, was  reopened  for  Di^ane  wor- 
ship on  Sunday,  September  18th,  after 
having  been  closed  for  several  years. 

BiVEFORD. — Oct.  12th,  the  Rev.  E.  Scam- 
mell,  late  of  Bristol  College,  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
this  town.  The  afternoon  service  was 
commenced  with  singing,  after  which  tht; 
Rev.  W.  T.  Whitmarsh,  of  Barnstaple, 
read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed.  The 
Rev.  F.  Bosworth,  M.A.,  of  Exeter,  asked 
the  usual  questions,  and  offered  the  ordi- 
nation pmyer.  Dr.  Gotch,  Prosident  of 
Bristol  College,  g^ve  the  charge;  and  the 
Rov.  R.  P.  Imicmaster,  of  Bristol,  preached 
to  the  Church  on  their  duties  to  their 
pastor.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Webb,  of  Dol- 
ton,  and  F.  F.  Medcalf,  of  Hfracombe,. 
read  the  h3mms.  At  night  a  publii* 
meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel.  Dr. 
Gotch  presided,  supported  by  the  Revs. 
W.  Clarkson,  B.A.;  **.  Bosworth,  M. A.; 
R.  P.  Macmaster,  W.  T.  Whitmarsh, 
F.  F.  Medcalf,  W.  H.  Hailstone,  J.  W. 
Webb,  and  £.  T.  Scammell ;  and  addrossos 
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wore  delivered  "by  the  chairman,  and  Revs. 
R.  P.  Macmastcr,  F.  F.  Medcalf,  W. 
Clarkson,  F.  Bosworth,  and  the  pastor. 

SovTH  Shields. — Sept.  27th,  the  foun- 
dation-stone of  the  South  Shields  Taber- 
nacle was  laid  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Steven- 
son, in  the  presence  of  a  very    large  as- 
sembl}'.     The  Rev.  P.  F.  Pcarce,  of  Dar- 
lington, having  opened  the    service,   the 
Rev.   W.   Hanson  offered  prayer.      The 
Kev.  Wm.  Hillier  gave  a  short  haatory  of 
the  movement.    He  said  the  Churdi  was 
formed  in  1840.      In  1866    the  present 
pastor  (Wm.   Hillier)    was  elected  by  the 
people,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  over- 
crowded congregations,  they  soon  moved 
•off  to  a   large  Wesleyan   chapel,    then 
vacant,  where  they  now  worship;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  this  place  would  not 
accommodate  the  people  who  wished  to  at- 
tend the  services,  so  special  efforts  were 
made  to  get  a  new  chapel,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  is  to  be  laid  now.  Mr.  Hillier 
then    presented    to  Mrs.  A.  Stevenson  a 
silver  trowel,  with  which  to  lay  the  stone. 
The   Rev.   Wm.  Walters,  of    Newcastle, 
then  delivered    an  address,  after  which 
the  collection  was  made,  and  money  put 
on  the  stone  to  the  amount  of  £37.     The 
Rev.  S.  Chester    (Wesleyan)    closed  the 
ceremony  by  the  benediction.     The  pub- 
lic meeting  after   tea  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.    Alderman     Imeary.       He    was 
veil  supported   by  the  ministers  of  the 
town,  who   delivered  speeches  congratu- 
lating the  pastor  and  the  people.    Hie 
chapel  is  to  hold  800.      The  whole  esti- 
mated cost  is  £2,000.  Above  £500  has  been 
already  collected.     The  proceeds    of  the 
day  amounted  to  £67. 

Gloucesteb. — Oct.  4th,  recognition- 
flervices  were  held  in  connection  with  the 
settlement  of  the  Rev.  John  Bloomfield, 
as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Bruns- 
wick-road. A  sermon  was  preached  in 
the  momiiig  by  the  Rev.  Br.  Russell,  of 
Bradford.  In  the  evening  a  meetiiig  was 
held  in  the  schoolroom,  which  was  at- 
tended by  large  numbers  of  the  various 
Konconf orming  bodies  in  the  city^  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  and  Mends.  The 
mayor  presided,  and  ^ero  were  on  the 
platform  the  Revs.  J.  Bloomfield,  J.  P. 
Allen,  P.  R.  dole,  W.  JadoBon,  Br.  Bus- 
sell,  W.  H.  Tetiey,  Mr.  T.  Nicholson, 
Rev.  H.  Castle,  ftc.  The  chairman  said 
it  was  with  great  pleasure  that  he  wel- 
comed the  Rev.  J.  Bloomfield  as  a  citizen 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  pastor  of  that 
Church,  and  he  hoped  that  his  life  would 


be  long  spared.  Mr.  Sims,  one  of  the 
deacons,  explained  the  circumstances  under 
which  Mr.  Bloomfield  came  amongst  them; 
and  addresses  followed  from  the  pastor. 
Revs.  W.  H.  Tetlcy,  Allen,  Russell,  Jack- 
son, Cole,  and  others. 

Little  Tew,  Oxox.  —  Oct.  11th,  ser- 
vices were  held  in  this  village  on  the 
occasion  of  the  formation  of  a  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Eden  read  the  Scripturea 
and  offered  prayer.  The  presence  of  this 
venerable  friend  was  specially  pleasing,  on 
account  of  his  having  ministered  in  the 
place  more  than  thirty  years,  while  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  ChadHngton,  to  which 
many  members  of  the  newly-oonstitnted 
Church  formerly  belonged.  The  Rev. 
C.  J.  Middlediteh,  of  Blockley,  delivered 
an  address  on  the  constitution  of  a  Church 
of  Christ,  and  addressed  the  persons  about 
to  unite  in  church-membership,  and  gave 
to  them,  thirty  in  number,  the  right  hand 
of  Christian  fellowship.  The  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered, 
at  which  Mr.  Middlediteh  presided,  and 
the  Revs.  W.  B.  Irvine  of  Campden,  and 
J.  M.  Ryland  of  Woodstock,  offered 
prayer.  In  the  evening  a  public  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  W.  Cubitt,  Esq.,  <» 
Banbuxy,  presided.  Prayer  was  .offered 
by  the  Rev,  J.  Argyle,  of  Chariton-on- 
Otmoor ;  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
the  Revs.  T.  Bentley,  of  Chipping  Nor- 
ton ;  W.  Allen,  of  Oxford ;  J.  Allen,  B.  A., 
of  Hook  Norton;  L.  G.  Carter,  of  Ban- 
bury ;  and  C.  J.  Middlediteh,  of  Block- 
ley. 

Devonbhire-squabb  Chapel. — On  3rd 
Oct.  the  memoiial-stone  of  a  new  chapel 
for  the  use  of  the  congestion  in  Devon- 
Bhirc-s(^uare  Chapel,  Bishopsgate-street, 
was  laid  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  number  of  spectators. 
The  new  site  is  at  the  comer  of  the 
Walfozd-road,  Steke  Newingten-road, 
about  ten  minutes*  walk  from  Eing»-> 
land-gate.  The  locality  contrasts  favour- 
ably with  that  in  which  the  present 
chapel  is  situated.  Around  the  new 
chapel  is  a  new  and  improving  neighbour- 
hood. On  the  platform  were  Mr.  Alder- 
men Cotten  and  Owden,  Mr.  Sheriff  Jones, 
the  Revs.  Thomas  Binney,  C.  H.  Spuigeon, 
J.  A.  Spurgeon,  A.  M'Auslane,  CbArles 
Stovell,jD.  ]Satteins,  W.  Ballantyne,M.A«, 
8.  H.  Booth,  T.  V.  Tymms,  W.  Tyler,  8, 
Green,  A.  Mursell,  R.  Alex.  Hatchard,  G. 
D.  Evans,  P.  Gast,  C.  Bailhaehe,  J.  T. 
Wigner,  uid  T.  W.  Cave,  LL.D.  Tlie  pro- 
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ceedings  were  opened  by  tho  Rov.  J.  T. 
Wig^er  giying  out  a  hj^xxm,  after  which 
Torayerwas  offered  by  the  Rev.  D.  Kattemfl. 
The  Rev.  VV.  T.  Henderson,  the  minister 
o|  the  chapel,  made  a  statement  of  the 
past  history  of  the  Church,  and  also  of  its 
present  position.  He  said  that  it  was  one 
of  the  oldest  of  the  Baptist  Denomination 
in  the  metropolis.  It  was  formed  in  or 
about  the  year  1638  ;  and  during  one  of 
the  darkest  periods  of  the  history  of  our 
country,  it  had  witnessed  a  good  con- 
fession for  Christ.  In  its  list  of  pastors 
are  found  the  names  of  Kifi^,  McGowan, 
Thomas  Price,  LL.D.,  and  John  Howard 
Hinton.  The  chapel  in  which  the  Church 
at  present  worships  having  been  sold  to 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  for 
its  Tower-hill  extension,  the  trustees  had 
been  paid  by  tho  company  the  sum  of 
£11,400,  including  interest,  and  this 
money  was  bein^  spent  in  the  erection ' 
of  the  present  building.  There  would  bo 
a  schoolroom,  •  lecture-room,  minister's 
house,  &c.  It  was  expected  that  the 
chapel  would  be  ready  to  be  opened  for 
public  worship  early  in  the  sprint:  of 
1871. 

HiOHBTTRY  Hill,  London.  —  On  the 
19th  of  October  the  memorial-stone  of 
the  new  chapel  now  building  at  High- 
bury, under  the  auspices  of  ike  London 
Baptist  Association,  was  laid  by  the  Rer. 
W.  G.  Lewis,  the  President  for  1870^ 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  unpropi- 
tious,  but  there  were  friends  present  in 
fluffici^it  number  to  indicate  the  deep  in- 
terest which  is  felt  in  the  undertaking. 
The  hymn  having  been  read  by  Dr. 
Landels,  and  the  Bcriptures  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Medley,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
O.  Bailhache.  Mr.  Sands,  on  behalf  of 
the  Local  Committee,  presented  Mr.  Lewis 
with  a  very  handsome  silver  trowel.  The 
stone  having  been  laid,  Idx,  Lewis  deli- 
vered an  adcuress.  Dr.  Edmond,  of  High- 
bury, and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Hobson,  of 
Saltcnrs'  Hall  Chapel,  gave  expression  to 
i^e  sympathy  of  neighbouring  congre- 
gations, and  tbeir  own  personal  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Church  to  be  here- 
after gathered  in  the  new  building. 
Apologies  for  unavoidable  absence  were 
read  from  the  Revds.  S.  H.  Booth  and  F. 
Tucker,  both  of  whom,  with  the  congre- 
^rations  under  their  charge,  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  enterprise.  After  tea, 
which  was  served  in  the  school  of  tho 
Holloway  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Dr.  Brock 
preached  in  lieu  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon,  absent  through  illness — Sir  Francis 


Lycett  and  his  co-trustees  having  kindly 
lent  the  chapel  for  that  purpose.  One 
kind  friend  placed  a  cheque  for  a  thousand 
pounds  upon  the  memorial-stone.  High- 
bury will  be  the  fourth  chapel  erected  by 
the  London  Baptist  Association — Hol- 
loway, Battersea,  and  Clapton  having 
preceded  it.  The  Conimittee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  not  only  thus  energetically  pro- 
viding for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the 
metropolis,  but  at  the  same  time  is  em- 
ploying vigorous  efforts  for  the  extinction 
of  the  debts  on  existing  chapels.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Culross,  of  Stirling,  has  engaged 
to  become  the  minister  of  mghbury  HJll 
Chapel.  Mr.  Morton  Glover,  of  Blom- 
field-street,  Finsbury,  is  the  architect  of 
the  building,  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  as  highly  approved  as  that  which  he 
designed  for  Clapton. 


EBOENT   DEATHS. 
Thb  Late  Rbv.  T.  Thomas,  of  Mbltham, 

YoHXSHniE, 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Thomas,  Baptist  minister,  of  Mol- 
tham.  Mr.  Thomas  was  bom  at  Oswestry,^ 
North  Shropshire,  on  the  17th  November, 
1788.  His  father  was  a  Sandemanian« 
The  Dissenting  element  in  the  character 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Thomas,  and  his  un- 
wavering adherence  to  Liberalism  in 
politics,  considerably  interfered  with  his 
success  in  business.  Books  were  scarce  in 
most  English  households  when  the  late 
Rev.  T.  Thomas  was  a  youth ;  but  they 
were  to  be  found  in  his  father's  home,  and 
the  subject  of  our  present  notice  was,  liter- 
ally, a  devourer  of  books.  At  that  period 
the  nation  was  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetoal 
excitement  and  alarm  by  the  fear  of  in- 
vasion which  the  First  Bonaparte  threat- 
ened, and  the  general  dissoluteness  too 
prevalent  under  such  circumstances  proved 
ruinous  to  many;  and  it  was  probably 
due  to  home  influences  that  Mr.  Thomas 
did  not  fall  a  victim,  as  he,  like  most  of 
the  other  youths  of  the  town,  joined  the 
volunteers.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  became  an  avowed  disciple  of  Christ ; 
and  after  his  conversion  his  volunteer 
duties  caused  great  uneasiness  and  dis- 
quietude, on  account  of  the  Sunday  drill- 
ing— from  which,  indeed,  he  might  have 
been  excused,  but  for  the  fact  of  his  being 
tho  leading  musician  in  the  corps.  He 
tried  to  obtain  his  discharge,  but  Ins  worth 
was  appreciated  too  highly  by  the  authori- 
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tics  for  them  to  allow  him  to  go.  His 
coxmoction  with  the  volunteers  lasted  till 
the  Peace  which  followed  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  when,  the  regiment  bein^  dis- 
banded, ho  was  released  from  his  un- 
pleasant position,  ho  being  then  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  It  was  in  hw 
father-io-law's  schoolroom  that  ho  preached 
his  first  sermon.  Mr.  Thomas  had  been 
much  impressed  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Wesleyans,  but  he  preferred,  and  idti- 
mately  obtained,  membership  among  the 
Baptists.  He  was  the  first  Baptist  of  hi» 
family.  For  about  seven  years  Mr.  Thomas 
laboured  in  the  district  between  Oswestry, 
Welshpool,  and  Shrewsbury,  travelling 
every  Sunday  a  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles ;  sometimes  on  horseback, 
but  usually  on  foot,  preaching  always  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  often  in 
the  evening — receiving  small  remunera- 
tion. When  he  was  thirty-five  years  old 
he  was  invited  to  imdertakc  the  pastorate 
of  a  Baptist  chapel  at  Oldham.  liancashire, 
where  he  also  commenced  a  day-school. 
After  labouring  there  for  nearly  five  yoars 
with  some  success,  he  was  introduced  to 
the  Baptist  Church  at  Meltham,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  Mr.  Thomas 
again  added  to  the  duties  of  his  pastorate 
those  of  schoolmaster.  In  a  short  time 
land  was  purchased  for  a  school  site,  at  the 
oast  end  of  the  chapel,  and  a  schoolroom 
built  thereon.  In  1855,  in  consequence 
of  advancing  age,  Mr.  Thomas  closed  his 
school,  after  having  carried  it  on  for 
about  twenty-six  years.  He  also  built  the 
present  chapel,  which  was,  happily,  oi>ened 
free  of  debt.  Mr.  Thomas  mifide  friends 
wherever  he  went,  and  not  only  was  he  on 
most  cordial  terms  with  his  brethren  of 
the  Nonconformist  ministry,  but  with 
many  of  the  cleigy  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Rev.  Canon  Hulbert  has 
shown  his  appreciation  of  Mr.  Thomas's 
worth  in  many  ways,  and  the  last  person 
who  engaged  in  prayer  with  the  Baptist 


preacher  was  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Watson,  vicar 
of  Meltham.  Among  those  present  at  the 
funeral  were  Baptist,  Independent,  and 
Wesleyan  ministers,  and  laymen  of  the 
Established  Church.  The  Rev.  S.  C.  Bum. 
of  Oakes  Chapel,  Lindley,  read  portions  of 
Scripture,  and  alluded  to  some  of  the  more 
prominent  features  of  J^Ir.  Thomas's 
character.  At  the  grave  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Holmes,  Pool  Moor,  delivered  a  touching 
address. 


Mrs.  J.  H.  Tatloh. 

On  the  7th  of  last  July,  Mis.  James 
Hudson  Taylor  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who, 
however,  was  taken  from  them  en  the  20th 
of  the  same  month ;  three  days  after 
•  which  (on  July  23rdJ,  it  pleased  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  homo  to  Himself 
our  truly  beloved  sister  in  Christ. 

A  few  days  before  the  birth  of  the  child 
Mrs.  Taylor  had  a  severe  attack  of  English 
cholera,  which  left  her  extremely  weak, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  she  never 
rallied. 

She  has  run  the  race — ^has  fought  the 
fight — ^has  finished  her  course  with  joy, 
and  is  now  with  her  Lord,  beholding  His 
face,  which  is  far  better. 

Only  those  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  sterling  character  and  attainments  of 
Mrs.  Taylor  can  fully  appreciate  the  loss 
,  sustained  by  her  bereaved  husband  and 
friends,  the  members  of  the  Mission,  and 
the  work  in  China. 

The  blow  has  fallen  so  suddenly  and 
heavily,  that  to  "  Be  stUl,  and  know  that  I 
am  Grod,"  seems  our  fitting  spirit  at  this 
time.  That  Ood  will  sustain  llis  afliicted 
servant,  will  heal  his  bruised  if  not  broken 
heart,  we  may  be  sure. '  Indeed,  that 
He  is  already  doing  so,  the  calm  and  holy 
tone  of  Our  brother's  letters,  received 
since  the  mournful  event,  abundantly 
testifies. 
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The  late  Rev.  R.  F.  Laughton. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Gough. 

MB.  LAUGHTON  was  a  native  of  Northamptonshire.  In  early  life  he 
was  deprived  of  paternal  care,  and  subsequently  of  even  the  scanty 
means  left  for  his  support.  These  circumstances  appear  in  his  case  to 
have  engendered  an  unusual  degree  of  diligence  and  of  self-reliance- 
qualities,  which  are  in  most  cases  essential  to  success,  and  of  which,  in  Mr. 
Laughton' s  case,  many  illustrations  were  afforded.  Open  to  the  counsel  of 
those  of  his  friends,  of  whose  wisdom  and  kindness  he  was  convinced, 
he  yet  rarely  swerved  from  any  course  of  action  upon  which  he  had  once 
entered.  He  seemed  to  feel  that  if  a  man  is  to  succeed  in  life,  he  must 
clear  his  own  way,  and  that  before  such  a  man  difficulties  will  disappear. 
''  All  things  are  possible/'  in  this  sense,  ''  to  him  that  believeth." 

Having  been  apprenticed  by  his  grandfather,  his  first  thought  seems 
to  have  been  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  his  business,  and 
then,  if  possible,  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  these 
objects  he  succeeded ;  and,  on  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed  upon,  was 
brought  into  connection  with  the  Church  at  Noilhampton,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown.  Then  it  was  that  he  first  began  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  which  he  did  with  great  acceptance  in  many  of  the 
churches  in  the  county,  and  then  also  it  was  that  he  owned  the  intention 
of  becoming  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  world.  The  purpose  to  do  so, 
once  formed,  was  steadily  pursued.  The  concurrence  of  his  pastor  and 
Christian  friends  was  sought,  and  willingly  and  wisely  afforded.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  would  not  have  been  kept  back  even  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case.  Ardour  such  as  his  was  simply  not  to  be  restrained 
by  the  opinions  and  advice  of  others.  He  had  already  worked  over- 
hours,  assisted  his  friends,  shortened  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and 
saved  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  be  of  real  service  to  him  in  his  future 

plans.    Application  was  made  to  the  Committee  on  his  behalf.    He  was 
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accepted  by  them  in  March,  1862,  met  the  Committee  in  the  following 
October,  and  took  leave  of  them  for  China  in  November.  Previous  to 
these  interviews  with  the  Committee^  for  twelve  months  he  resided  at 
Clipstone,  pursuing  preparatory  studies,  and  it  often  became  necessary 
to  insist  upon  his  taking  the  needful  exercise.  Digging  was  generally 
preferred  to  walking ;  but  it  is  within  recollection  that  on  one  occasion, 
returning  from  a  walk,  a  brook  interrupted  his  progress,  and  he  was 
already  late.  To  return  by  another  way  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He 
sprang  across  the  brook,  and  in  doing  so  dislocated  his  ankle.  It  was 
but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  sit  on  the  ground,  seize  the  foot,  twist  it 
back  again  into  its  natural  position,  and  to  walk  home  as  though  nothing 
had  happened.  This  trifling  incident  deserves  mention,  as  characteristio. 
He  never  imagined  difficulties ;  nor  did  he  allow  real  difficulties  to 
obstruct,  unless  they  were  absolutely  insurmountable. 

The  time  soon  came  when  he  was  to  leave  his  country,  and  take  up  his 
abode  in  China.  Chefoo  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  his  residence. 
With  his  wife  he  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  his  destination.  When  he 
had  arrived,  nothing  impressed  his  mind  more  deeply  than  the  awful 
wickedness  of  the  people  in  that  country.  ''  Christians/'  he  said, ''  pity  the 
heathen,  and  so  do  I ;  but  their  abominable  wickedness  astonishes  and, 
at  the  same  time,  depresses  me/'  In  his  letters  he  often  gave  expression 
to  similar  feelings.  Their  condition  was  not  one  of  mere  blindness,  for, 
'<  knowing  the  judgment,  that  they  which  do  such  things  are  worthy 
of  death,  they  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleasure  in  them  that  do 
them."  He  soon  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  enabled 
him  to  point  sinners  to  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  alone  could  take  away 
their  sins. 

Mr.  Laughton  suffered  much  in  China,  especially  from  the  effects  of 
the  climate  upon  his  eyes.  That  was  the  ease  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  No  word  of  return,  however,  was  uttered  by  hinu.  When  he  was 
debarred  from  reading,  that  was  an  opportunity  he  embraoed  of  per&oting 
himself  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  oountxy,  so  that  he  might  preaoh 
the  better  to  all  around.  In  the  midst  of  his  untiring  labours  he  passed 
away,  as  the  result  of  aa  attack  of  &veV|  leaving  behind  him  a  widow, 
having  now  four  children  (one  of  whom  is  posthumous),  and  who  are  all 
commended  to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  Chzistiaa  friends. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  had  any  share  in  helping  our  departed  friend 
to  ftilfil  the  desire  of  his  heart,  to  proclaim  amongst  the  heathen  the 
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unBearobable  riches  of  Cbrifit,  and  his  course  has  '^been  solicifcouslj  and 
prayerfully  watched.  Amongst  the  Northamptonshire  (Jlhurches  he  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  gifted  and  energetic  preacher  of  the  Gbspel ; 
whilst  by  the  Committee  his  death  will  be  lamented  as  that  of  a  missionaiy 
whose  zeal,  consistency,  and  constancy  were  of  no  common  order.  Let 
118  all  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  many  other  such 
labourers  into  a  land  where  they  are  so  urgently  needed,  and  where,  under 
present  circumstances^  discretion  as  well  as  courage  is  greatly  to  be 
desired. 


Prayer  for  China. 

FROM  yarions  intimations  in  private  letters,  as  well  as  from  the 
public  prints,  it  appears  that  there  is  very  great  probability  that 
the  Chinese  are  preparing  a  murderous  onslaught  on  all  foreigners  in 
China.  It  is  not  our  duty  here  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government,  or  on  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
frightful  slaughter  of  the  Boman  Catholic  priests,  nuns,  and  scholars  of 
Tientsin.  If,  as  is  feared,  the  event  is  only  the  sure  antecedent  of  an 
attack  on  all  ^'  barbarians"  (as  we  are  called) — on  missionaries  as  well  as 
commercial  men--our  brethren,  with  their  converts,  cannot  avoid  being- 
involved  in  the  peril.  We  ask  on  their  behalf  that  fervent  prayer  may 
be  offered  at  the  Throne -of  Grace  for  their  protection,  and  that  out  of  this* 
dark  cloud  may  burst  forth  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  for  the  myriads 
of  that  vast  land.  Converts,  as  the  companions  and  friends  of  the- 
foreign  missionarieSi  are  espedalLy  exposed  to  attack.  Missionaries  may 
escape  to  the  shelter  of  men*of*war,  but  for  the  converts  there  is  no  sucb 
resoiurce.  Tortures  of  the  most  horrible  kind  may  be  inflicted  upon  them 
with  impunity.  They  will  have  no  protection  but  in  Him  who  is  the 
Befuge  of  the  Church  in  every  storm.  As  we  cry  imto  Him,  He  will 
bid  the  stormy  waves,  **  Be  still ! " 


The  Baptist  Church  in  Madras. 

THE  following  communication  is  addressed  by  the  pastor,' the  Bev. 
W.  Money,  to  the  Bev.  T.  C.  Page,  of  Reading.  The  Ohnroh 
was  formed  several  years  ago,  by  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Page.  It  has  for  a  long  time  now  been  a  self-supppiting  com- 
munity, and,  amid  many  trials  and  dificidtiesi  has  striven  to    advano^ 
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the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord.  We  verj  earnestly  commend  to  our  friends 
the  appeal  which  the  circumstances  detailed  make  to  their  liberality,  and 
shall  be  happy  to  transmit  to  the  pastor  any  contributions  forwarded  to 
us: — 

''I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that    our  congregation    has    so    in- 
creased as  to  oblige  us  to  undertake 
the  work  of  enlarging  the  chapel ;  this 
we  are  doing  by  adding  about  twenty- 
two    feet    to    the   length  —  that  is, 
carrying    the  firont  twenty-two   feet 
into  the  compound.     This  will  provide 
accommodation  for  100  or  110  persons, 
which  [will  be  quite   as  much  as  we 
require.    Then  we  want,  if  possible,  to 
build  a  portico,  as  a  shelter  from  the 
sun  and  rain ;  and,  further,  to  lengthen 
the  vestry,  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
divided  when  we  have  baptisms.     I 
wish  I    could  say  that  we  have  the 
money  for  all  these  alterations.     We 
have,  it  is  true,  done  pretty  well,  and 
have  met  with  considerable  kindness, 
butstillwehave  to  getabout2,500  rupees 
(£250)  in  order  to  complete  the  work. 
**  We  are  all  hoping,  now  that  you 
are  able  to  work  again,  that^you  wjH 
kindly  spe«Jc  a  word  for  ns  to  sofeo  of 
the  rich  people  who  are  interested  in 
chapel  extension,  and  thus  help  us  to 
overcome  our  difficulties.      When  I 
road  in  the  papers  of  the  splendid  con- 
tributions of  some  of  our  leading  men 


to  objects  of  this  kind,  I  always  think 
how  easily  they  could  enable  ns  to 
accomplishour  desire,  if  we  conld  only 
lay  our  case  before  them  and  excite 
their  sympathies.  If  you  have  oppor- 
tunity, will  you  kindly  do  thin  for 
us,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  soon  re- 
ceive a  substantial  proof  of  your  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  Church  you  were 
the  means  of  founding. 

"  The  Sunday  and  day-schools  are 
going  on  very  satisfiactorily,  and  give 
us  much  encouragement.  In  the 
latter  I  teach  a  class  every  day,  and 
feel  myself  quite  a  schoolmaster.  I 
have  four  teachers  to  help  me,  and 
between  us  we  manage  the  ninety 
children  pretty  comfortably. 

"In  the  Sunday-school,  which 
is  superintended  by  dear  Thomas, 
there  are  more  than  200  children  and 
nearly  20  teachers.  ^  I  am  thankful 
to  say  we  have  had  several  baptisms 
from  the  youths  in  the  Bible-class. 
Then  we  have  Thomas*s  son-in-law, 
J.  Sausman,  working  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  Scripture-reader,  by  whom  I 
trust  much  good  is  being  done." 


The  Mission  in  Hayti. 

THE  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Lea's  report  of  his  visit  to  Jacmel 
will  put  our  readers  in  full  possession  of  the  present  lamentable 
condition  of  the  island,  and  of  the  Christian  people  who  have  survived 
the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  famine  which  accompanied  it  in 
its  progress.  The  Committee  hope  speedily  to  recommence  their  work  of 
evangelization ;  but  it  must  necessarily  depend — ^first,  on  their  success  in 
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obtaining  suitable  men;  fleoondly,  tbe  possession  of  fundi.  It  will 
require  £800  per  annum  to  establish  the  Mission  in  its  former  efficiency 
— a  sum  that  the  Society's  income  will  not  at  p)resent  allow  the  Com- 
mittee annually  to  expend.  The  facts  are,  however,  so  affecting,  that  we 
hope  many  may  be  stirred  up  to  render  the  help  that  is  required : — 


*'  I  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to 
the  Committee  the  following  report  of 
my  recent  visit  to  Hayti.  I  reached 
Kingston  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
24th  of  March.  I  called  on  the  Haytien 
consul,  obtained  a  passport,  and  next 
morning  took  passage  in  the  Shannon, 
and  arrived  at  Jacmel  at  5  p.ii.  on 
Saturday,  26th. 

**  The  first  evening  was  spent  in 
visiting  some  leading  members  of  the 
Church,  and  in  conversation  with 
others  at  the  mission-house.  I  need 
scarcely  say  that  one  and  all  welcomed 
me  with  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
Christian  love  towards  myself,  and  of 


gratitude  towards  the  Committee,  in 
deputing  me  to  visit  them  in  their  day 
of  adversity. 

*'  At  10  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning, 
we  gathered  in  our  elegant  little  chapel 
for  worship ;  Voltaire  conducted  the 
service  in  French.  Only  a  few  were 
present,  the  congregation  having  fallen 
away  almost  entirely  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances.  After  service  I  con- 
versed with  the  brethren,  through  the 
help  of  Miss  Boyd,  who,  during  my 
stay,  acted  as  my  interpreter.  We 
then  made  arrangements  for  the  work 
of  the  week. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


"  It  will  be  imagined  that,  on  every 
hand,  there  was  sad  necessity  to  speak 
words  of  comfort  and  hope,  and  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  dear  friends, 
some  of  whom  have  literally  suffered 
the  loss  of  all  things.  There  were 
evidences  that  the  destruction  of  life 
and  property  during  the  insurrection 
had  been  terrible  in  the  extreme,  and 
everywhere  it  could  be  seen  that  wan- 
ton improvokedruin  had  been  brought 
upon  once  happy  families  and  homes 
by  the  semi- barbarous  picquets  to 
whom  Salnave  had  given  unlimited 
license  to  plunder  and  to  destroy.  It 
was  touching,  indeed,  to  stand  with 
poor  Lolo  on  the  burnt  patch  of  ground 


where  his  flourishing  homestead  once 
stood,  and  to  hear  the  sad  tale  he  had 
to  tell  of  past  prosperity  as  ccntra&ted 
with  present  loss  and  ruin.  I  visited 
also  six  or  seven  country  villas — Mrs. 
Webley's  pretty  cottage  and  grounds 
among  the  rest — ^all  plundered,  and 
the  furniture,  &c.  chopped  to  pieces, 
evidently  from  the  mei*e  love  of  de- 
struction. Strangely  enough,  on  the 
walls  of  one  beautiful  villa  I  saw 
scrawled,  with  a  firestick,  sentences, 
amongst  others  of  a  more  questionable 
nature,  like  these, — '  Adorez  Dieu,  ho- 
norez  les  parents,  aubeis  au  loi  "  (me), 
*  X^ante  est  fortune  de  cretien,'  &c. 


THE  OOLPORTEUR. 


'*  After  some  modest  hesitation,  Lolo  provided  cream,  eggs,  and  bread,  and 
conducted  mo  to  his  present  temporary  with  marvellous  alacrity  parched  cof- 
abodo,  wliere  his  good  wife  speedily      fee,   pounded  it,  and  brought  me  a 
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<3up  of  the  delicions  beverage.  Then 
Lolo  gathered  his  family,  brought  out 
Ids  French -and -English  Bible,  and 
requested  me  to  conduct  femily  wor- 
ship in  English.  I  objected  that  he 
and  his  family  would  not  understand. 
*  Never  mind,'  he  said ;  *  God  will  un- 
derstand you.'  I  selected  2  Cor.  v., 
and  in  that  secluded  spot,  with  the 
great  mountains  around  us,  and  the 
•deep-blue  sky  overhead,  we  knelt,  and 


with  a  conscious  oneness  of  thought 
and  foeling,  albeit  the  words  veire 
unintelligible  to  many  there,  we  wor- 
shipped Gk)d.  Then,  and  many  a 
time,  we  held  hallowed  communion  by 
means  of  a  French-and-English  Bible, 
and  I  was  enabled  thus  to  direct  many 
a  tried  disciple  to  precious  and  ap- 
propriate promises,  when  I  fedled  in 
ordinary  conversation  to  make  my 
thoughts  and  desires  understood. 


THE  MISSION  FBEMISES. 


**  On  Wednesday  I  made  a  thorough 
inspection  of  the  mission  premises.  All 
the  buildings  need  repairs.  To  any 
one  unacquainted  with  buildings  <  of 
wood  in  the  tropics,  this  would  not  be 
apparent  from  the  external  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  house  and  chapel  being 
built  of  white-pine  lumber,  the  timber 
and  boardings  are  fearfully  invaded  in 
almost  every  part  by  the  destructive 
wood-ants,  so  well  known  and  feared 
l)y  all  on  whom  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  up  mission  property  rests. 

^'  The  mission  -  house  and  chapel 
form  by  far  the  most  elegant  and 
I>e8t-fini8hed  building  in  Jacmel ;  and 


it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ants  remained 
unchecked,  and  consequently  a  struc- 
ture of  such  value  and  importance  be 
sacrificed  for  want  of  timely  repairs. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  friends  at 
home  to  estimate  the  importance  of 
taking  the  work  of  repairing  in  hand 
in  time;  delay  will  make  it  much  more 
expensive,  and  continued  neglect  im- 
practicable. The  sills  and  principal 
parts  of  the  frame  should  be  replaced 
with  *  hardwood^  timbers,  and  the 
boarding  renewed,  and  the  whole  be 
well  painted. 


THE  CHXmCH-MEETING. 


**In  accordance  with  previous  ar- 
Tangements,  we  held  a  church-meeting 
on  Thursday  evening,  at  which  I  pre- 
sided. Four  deacons,  and  about  forty 
members,  were  present.  We  sang  one 
of  their  sweet  French  hymns,  read 
2  Cor.  iv.,  and  several  brethren  offered 
prayer.  I  then  gave  an  address,  which 
Miss  Boyd  interpreted,  in  which  I 
•explained  the  objects  of  my  visit,  con- 
veyed to  those  present,  and  through 
them  to  all  the  friends,  the  sympathy 
of  English  and  Jamaica  Christians  with 
them  in  the  fearful  and  protracted  trials 
through  which  God  had  called  them  to 
j>ass,  directed  them  to  the  great  source 


of  consolation  and  strength,  enforced 
their  duties  to  each  other,  and  to  the 
world,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  time ;  dwelt  on  the  preciousness  of 
Divine  promises  to  the  persecuted  and 
afflicted,  and  exhorted  one  and  all  to 
X>atLence,  fidelity,  seal,  and  piety.  I 
then  called  on  the  brethren  in  turn  to 
give  utterance  to  their  views  and  feel- 
ings. I  subjoin  the  substance  of  each 
address: — 

''EiTHEB  DoMOND,  the  father  of 
Voltaire,  said :  '  The  Church  had  left 
the  public  servioes  in  his  son's  hands, 
who  had  done  what  he  could  in  preaoh- 
ing  and  at  funerals ;  peace  and  order 
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liad  been  maintaiued.  The  colporteurs, 
Cajoue  and  Lolo,  had  continued  their 
-work.  Lamothe  and  Cadette  had  ex- 
ercised a  watchful  care  over  the  affairs 
of  the  Church.  Since  the  revolution, 
the  members  of  the  Church  thought  all 
-wotdd  be  lost;  but  he  thanked  Qod  it 
"was  otherwise.  Mrs.  Webley  had  left 
Miss  Boyd  in  charge  of  the  premises, 
who  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  of 
their  trust.' 

^<  Cajoue  said : '  He  was  at  work  still 
to  let  the  light  of  life  shine ;  he  had 
kept  up  his  Sunday-school;  several 
had  been  taught  to  read ;  he  prayed 
-with  them  and  road  with  them,  and  he 
constantly  spoke  to  them  of  Christ. 
Many  adults  had  a  good  will  to  follow 
Jesus.  He  dreaded  very  much  the 
reproach  of  his  loving  Saviour,  which 
he  should  merit  if  he  did  not  carry  on 
His  work.  Ho  was  most  anxious  to 
use  his  small  talents  for  the  good  of 
his  fellow-men.' 

**  Lamothe  said,  *  Although  he  was 
shut  up  io  the  town  during  the  revo- 
lution, he  did  all  he  could,  he  dared 
not  lot  the  cause  of  Chiist  fall,  as  I 
love  the  Saviour.'  He  added,  *  I  love 
to  see  my  fellow-men  do  the  some.' 

**  LoLO  said,  '  He*  did  not  care  to 
make  his  work  public,  he  did  not  work 
for  money,  and  if  he  did  not  receive  a 
penny  for  it  he  should  still  feel  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  work.'  In  answer  to 
my  question,  '  What  prompts  you  to 
work  ?  *  he  replied,  *  The  first  time  I 
opened  my  Bible,  I  read,  **  Go  ye  out 
into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature."  I  went 
straight  to  work  to  a  Catholic  woman, 
who  drove  me  away  with  much  abuse ; 
but  still  I  have  persevered  till  now  in 


trying  to  do  the  Lord's  work.'  He  felt 
ashamed  to  say  what  he  had  done,  if, 
indeed,  he  had  done  anything.  His 
desire  was  that  God  alone  should  see 
what  he  had  done.  This  good  man's 
modesty  and  humility  are  of  a  voiy 
refined  character.  *  The  churches,'  he 
added,  'desire  that  the  Society  will 
choose  a  good  pastor  for  them, — ^not 
only  a  pastor,  but  a  brother  ;  for  they 
had  lost  a  father  in  losing  their  late 
beloved  pastor.' 

"  Cadette  said,  'He  still  earnestly 
wished  to  work  for  God,  and  to  biing 
all  his  energies  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
which  God  had  towards  him.' 

"  Voltaire  E.  Domond  then  rose 
and  said :  *  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church  we  thank  the  Society  for  think- 
ing of  us ;  we  have  found  much  satis- 
faction in  the  presence  and  counsel  of 
brother  Lea,  because  he,  for  the  time, 
takes  the  place  of  our  pastor,  and 
through  him  we,  with  all  solicitude, 
pray  the  Society  to  send  a  pastor,  who 
shall  preach  the  Gt>spel  to  us  in  our 
own  language,  to  fill  permanently  the 
place  of  our  late  much- loved  minister.' 

"Although  during  the  revolution 
all  the  members  made  efforts  to  obey 
the  laws  of  the  Great  Master,  they 
suffered  greatly;  but  they  were  not 
overwhelmed.  Ged  is  still  here,  hold- 
ing out  His  hand  to  us.  Brother  Lea 
has  come  to  us,  not  with  a  rod,  but 
with  words  of  peace  and  love ;  and  we 
rejoice  that  he  is  with  us. 

*  *  Either  Domond  then,  in  the  name 
of  the  friends,  expressed  gratitude  to 
the  Society  for  their  kindness  during 
the  troublous  time — ^for  provisions  and 
clothing,  for  which  the  poor  members 
were  very  thankful. 


FACTS. 

**  I  then  put  a  series  of  direct  ques-  **  1.  Statistics   of    the    Church :  — 

tions,  firom  which  I  obtained  the  fol-      Members  in  full   communion  before 
lowing  information : —  the  revolution,  82  ;  inquirers,  2  ;  died 
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during  and  since  the  revolution,  10; 
fallen  into  sin,  2 ;  careless,  1  ;  mem- 
bers now  in  good  standing,  70 ;  and 
there  are  several,  some  of  whom  I  saw 
personally,  of  whom  good  hopes  are 
entertained  that  they  will  speedily  re- 
noimce  Catholicism  ibr  the  tine  faith. 

'*  2.  That  there  are  two  candidates 
for  baptism  ;  one  of  these  I  examined, 
and  shoidd  have  baptized  both,  and 
probably  others,  had  my  visit  been 
less  hurried. 

**  3.  That  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers can  read  the  Word  of  God  intelli- 
gently, and  many  gratefully  attribute 
this  to  the  labours  of  Miss  Hams  and 
Mrs,  Webley,  of  whom  they  speak  in 
the  most  afibctionate  terms. 

"4.  That  the  attendance  at  the 
chapel  has  fallen  away,  almost  en- 
tirely in  consequence  of  the  late  dis- 
turbances, and  that  many  of  the 
members  cannot  attend  at  present, 
through  their  extreme  poverty  and 
want  of  clothes. 

'*5.  That  the  people  generally  are 
decidedly  more  inclined  than  they 
were  to  receive  the  Gospel.  This  dis- 
position is  certainly  the  result,  under 
God,  of  late  events ;  our  brother  said, 
•  There  is  a  revival  everywhere  *  {Me- 
veil  par  toufjy  and  my  own  experience 
in  my  numerous  visits  abundantly 
substantiates  the  truth  of  this  opinion. 


I  met  with  the  heartiest  possible  wel- 
come from  all.  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, CVeoles  and  foreigners. 

''6.  That  there  is  a  willing  mind, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  friends, 
to  conhibuto  towards  the  support  of 
the  pastorate,  and  to  aid  in  repairing 
the  premises ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
Church  is  in  a  position  to  do  anythin^^ 
considerable  for  those  objects  at  pre- 
sent. 

**  7.  The  desire  for  schools  was  very 
strongly  expressed,  and  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  good  efficient  schools,  in 
order  to  the  existence  and  progress  of 
the  Mission  in  Hayti,  I  cannot  speak 
too  strongly.  There  is  an  estimated 
population  in  Jacmel  and  its  suburbs 
of  30,000,  and,  with  the  exception  o^ 
an  infants'  school,  this  mass  of  people 
arc  at  present  utterly  without  the 
means  of  education.  From  my  in- 
quiries I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Govoniment  would  willingly  and 
largely  aid  well-conducted  schools. 

*  *  After  the  above  replies  were  given, 
I  gave  a  second  address,  and,  at  the 
desire  of  the  friends,  prayed  in  Eng- 
lish. We  then  sang,  to  a  familiar 
English  tune,  Lbvom  notu  frtrt^y  &c.  * 
and  with  tho  Benediction  I  concluded 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able church-meetings  it  has  ever  l)ccn 
my  privilege  to  conduct. 


CLOSE  OF  VISIT. 


**  On  Friday  morning  we  gathered 
again  in  the  chapel  for  worship,  and 
the  rest  of  the  forenoon  was  si)ent  in 
visiting.  In  the  evening  I  found  my 
way  to  the  cemetery.  I  had  made 
arrangements  for  services  on  the  fol- 
lowing Simday,  and  especially  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which 
ordinance  had  not  been  observed  for 
more  than  two  years  by  our  friends  at 
Jacmel ;  but,  to  the  bitter  disappoint- 
ment of  all,  the  Ntvu,  steamed  into  the 


harbour  on  Saturday  morning,  nearly 
two  days  before  her  time,  and  so,  in 
spite  of  the  tearn,  regrets,  and  en- 
treaties of  the  beloved  friends  to  stay, 
I  was  compelled  to  hasten  on  board, 
tn  route  for  Jamaica. 

"I  reached  Kingston  at  9  a.m.  on 
Sunday  moniing,  and  at  Brother  East's 
request,  occupied  his  pulpit,  and  did 
my  best,  by  an  accoimt  of  my  visit, 
to  interest  the  fiiends  at  East  Queon 
Sti*cet  in  our  Haytien  Mission. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


*<From  my  own  observation,  and 
&om  all  the  information  I  have  been 
able,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  gather,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  never 
in  the  history  of  Ilayti  has  there  oo- 
curred  an  opportunity  so  favourable  as 
at  the  present  time  for  renewed  and 
successful  efforts  in  missionary'  work  in 
that  island.  The  terrible  lessons  of 
the  past  two  years,  while  they  have 
tested  and  strengthened  the  characters 
of  the  faithful,  have  prepared  many  a 
poor  wearied  devotee  to  look  for  more 
potent  souroes  of  light  and  consolation 
than  tapers  and  rosaries,  calvaries  and 
crucifixes;  while  it  is  pretty  evident 


that,  even  in  a  country  where  bloody 
revolutions  seem  to  be  a  chronic  ca- 
lamity, the  inhabitants  have  suffered 
so  terribly  under  the  late  scourge,  as 
to  render  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
Hayti  will  be  similarly  cursed  for  years* 
to  come.  Tha**  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  missionary's  work  will 
go  on  without  iuteixuption,  for  some- 
years  at  least.  But  even  during  recent 
events,  I  could  nowhere  learn  that  our* 
late  missionary's  work  was  hindered, 
or  his  property  destroyed,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  ill  will  to  him  or  to  his- 
work." 


We  earnestly  commend  this  very  important  call  to  the  prayers  and 
sympathy  of  our  friends. 


The  Enlargement  of  the  Mission  in 

Norway. 

rour  last  issue  it  was  stated  that  the  Committee  had  resolved  to* 
accept  the  generous  offer  of  a  friend  to  provide  £80  a-year  towards 
the  support  of  four  brethren  in  Norway,  the  Committee  furnishing 
the  further  sum  of  £80  for  the  same  object.  In  pursuance  of  this  ar- 
rangement one  brother  has  been  engaged,  Mr.  Ola  Hansson,  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  in  Mr.  Hubert's  letter,  given  below.  Others  will  be 
taken  up  as  soon  as  the  Committee  meet  with  suitable  persons.  Mr.- 
Hubert,  in  brief  and  simple  terms,  sketches  out  the  field  of  labour  as  it 
now  presents  itself  to  us.  Great  good  has  already  been  accomplished^ 
and  we  trust  that  a  work  of  grace  will  follow  like  to  that  which  has  at- 
tended the  ministry  of  our  brethren — Oncken  in  Germany,  and  Wibergim 
Sweden.  Norway,  from  the  time  of  the  Beformation,  has  maintained  the 
Lutheran  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  communions,  but  the  Lu- 
therans have  fallen  into  a  state  of  formalism  and  lifelessness.  The  intrusion  of 
the  light  is  often  resented,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  Mr.  Hubert  has- 
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had  to  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake.      Addressing  the    Secretary, 
Hubert  writes : — 


Mr 


**I  received  this  morning  a  note 
from  our  dear  brother,  the  Eov.  C. 
Kirtland,  stating  that  a  friend  of  his 
had  given  a  promise  to  support  two 
Evangelists — £40  a  year  for  each — ^if 
means  could  be  obtained  to  support 
two  others,  as  his  friend's  promise  is 
only  on  that  condition.  I  would 
earnestly  recommend  the  case  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee.  We 
need  many  labourers  hero  in  Norway. 
We  have  been,  of  all  nations,  the 
most  neglected,  and  truly  the  labourers 
will  find  it  a  very  promising  field  of 
labour.  Several  of  our  small  Churches 
— I  mean  in  particular  two — are  almost 
dissolved  because  of  want  of  evan- 
gelists, one  at  Skion,  and  the  other  at 
Krageroe,  being  brought  into  confu- 
sion through  the  labours  of  one  of  the 
Plymouth  Brethren  of  London. 

**  Here,  in  Stavanger,  where  there 
are  eight  baptized  believers,  the  ti-uth 
is  progressing  slowly,  but  surely. 
This  city  has  a  population  of  18,000 
inhabitants,  besides  the  country  in  the 
Ticinity.  I  feel  that  our  labour  here 
has  not  been  and  will  not  be  in  vain. 
We  have  not  a  little  prejudice  against 
us,  but  still  the  leaven  works  its  way, 
and  many  are  inquiring  after  the 
good  old  way. 

''  Bergm,  one  of  our  largest  cities, 
100  English  miles  to  the  north  &om 
Stavanger,  has  a  population  of  30,000 
inhabitants.  A  church,witheleven  mem- 
bers, was  foimed  in  June  this  year. 
We  have  rented  a  first-rate  meeting- 
room,  for  three  years,  where  meetings 
are  held  every  night.  During  our 
brother  Hansson's  visit  there,  the  meet- 
ings were  crowded,   and   much    in- 


terest felt.  Several  were  awakened 
during  the  few  days  I  was  there,  and 
the  labour  seems  very  promising  in  this 
plaee.  I  am  going  to  remove  thither  on 
the  1st  of  October,  to  take  charge  of  the 
Church,  as  they  all  of  them  earnestly 
desire  it,  and  as  I  hope  to  extend  the 
mission  from  thence  to  the  interior. 
^^ArendcU,  a  city  which,  with  its  vici- 
nity, has  a  population  of  80,000  in- 
habitants. The  Church  of  baptised  be- 
lievers there  numbers  about  forty, 
and  is  in  a  very  prospering  state, 
but  wants  evangelistic  labourers  to 
visit  it  now  and  then.  Krageroe, 
Kusoer,  Tredestrand,  small  cities  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  forty  bap- 
tized believers,  are  aU  crying  for 
labourers.  Skien,  Forsgrund,  and 
Langesund,  with  sixty  members  and  & 
large  population,  are  repining  for 
want  of  preachers.  We  had  very 
interesting  and.  densely  crowded 
meetings  at  Skien  during  the  Ber. 
A.  Wiberg's  ^nsit.  All  these  places 
are  open  to  labourers,  besides  Drom- 
men,  with  12,000  inhabitants  and  five 
members ;  and  the  capital  of  Norway, 
ChristLania,  with  60,000,  where  thoro 
are  none  baptized.  Tromsoe,  to  the 
far  north,  has  forty-six  baptized  be> 
lievers.  Our  brother  Ola  Hanasoii  is 
going  to  pay  them  a  viait  during  this 
fall,  which  they  have  earflestly  ai^ed 
for.  You  see  by  this,  that  truly  the 
harvest  here  is  great,  but  the  laboorers 
are  few.  I  hope  therefore  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  grant  £80  towards  support- 
ing two  more,  bociides  brother  Ola 
Hansson,  and  then  we  shall  have  iaaai 
more  evangelists  amongst  us  here  in 
Norway." 


It  is  with  grateful  pleasure  we  announce  that  the  firiends  in  connecdcm 
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with  the  Southern  District  Juvenile  Missionary  Auxiliary  in  Hampshire 
have  resolved  on  raising  £20  for  this  object.  Their  example  may 
probably  stimulate  other  friends  to  provide  for  the  remainder,  so  as 
to  relieve  the  general  funds  of  the  Society  from  any  additional  charge 
on  this  behalf. 


The  Effects  of  the  ^Var  in  Brittany. 

rpHE  EEV.  J.  JENKINS  gives  us  additional  information  of  the  painful 
-*-  effects  of  the  war  in  the  department  in  which  he  labours.  His  nar- 
rative will  excite  our  readers  to  much  prayer  that  the  war  may  soon  be 
brought  to  an  end,  so  that  the  work  of  evangelization  may  uninterruptedly 
proceed,  and  that  our  brethren  may  be  preserved  from  the  enmity  of 
wicked  men.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  should  Mr.  Bouhon  be  called 
to  join  the  army,  he  will  be  permitted  to  act  as  aumonier  and  chaplain 
of  the  troops  he  may  have  to  join.  Mr.  Jenkins's  letter  is  dated 
October  15th : — 


**  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  going 
to  England,  I  passed  through  Paris 
on  the  14th  of  July,  the  day  previous 
to  Napoleon's  proclamation  of  war  by 
France  against  Prussia;  and  that, 
just  at  the  close  of  seven  weeks,  I 
returned  through  Paris  on  the  30th 
of  August,  at  the  very  time  the  great 
Battle  of  Sedan  was  fought,  when  the 
French  army.  General  MacMahon,  and 
the  Emperor  were  vanquished  and 
made  prisoners.  What  great  events 
and  changes  within  a  short  space  of 
time !  When  I  reached  home,  young 
men  in  great  nimibers,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  were  caUed 
to  enter  the  Qarde  Mobile,  and  being 


drilled  daily.  In  a  week  or  two  they 
had  to  leave  for  the  defence  of  Paris. 
All  the  country  was  much  affected. 
There  did  not  appear  real  enthusiasm 
among  the  Bretons;  they  went  be- 
cause they  were  bound,  in  order  to 
defend  the  country,  without  a  notion 
of  the  origin  and  object  of  the  dreadful 
struggle^  Since  then  there  has  been 
a  calling-out  of  all  single  men  and 
widowers  without  children,  from  the 
age  of  twenty  to  forty.  This  week 
those  of  the  district  of  Morlaix  came 
to  town  to  be  examined  as  to  their  vaK- 
dity  for  the  army.  Several  thousands 
have  presented  themselves. 


THE  COITVBRTS. 


**  Like  SO  many  others,  some  of  our 
younjij  Breton  Ohiistian  friends  have 
had  to  leave  for  the  war.  A  Breton 
widow,  who  is  a  member  with  us,  has 
four  of  her  sons  under  arms  in  Paris ; 
and  she  is  left,  with  an  invalid  young 
lad,  a  married  daughter,  and  a  child, 
in  distressing  circumstanced,  and  has 


not  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance 
from  the  authorities  on  account  of  her 
sons  being  taken  from  her.  Our  evan- 
gelist, Le  Coat;  0-.  Omnes,  our  tract 
and  Scripture  distributor;  Le  Quer^ 
and  Boloch,  Scripture  colporteurs,  are 
all  of  them  drilled  for  the  service,  and 
the  two  unmarried  ones  of  them  expect 
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daily  orders  to  join  tbo  corps  to  which 
they  are  made  to  belong.  More  or 
less,  the  war  affects  all  in  this  country. 
No  wonder  that  our  Church  and  the 
cause  of  our  Gospel  Mission  are  affected 
by  this  painful  state  of  things.    We 


give  hospitality  to  a  few  friends  who 
fled  from  Paris  before  tho  city  was 
invested,  and  were  obliged  to  leave 
behind  them  their  goods,  garments, 
bed-clothing,  &c. 


M^VXICIOUS  llEPOliTS. 


"You  recollect,  I  daresay,  that  an 
attempt  was  made,  by  the  Popish 
party  and  the  Univers  paper,  to  get  up 
a  malicious  cry  against  French  Pro- 
testants, as  sympathising  and  siding 
with  Prussia  in  the  war  against  France, 
and  evidently  in  order  to  draw  upon 
them  popular  odium  and  persecution. 
Happily,  the  attempt  was  soon  put 
down  by  Government,  as  tending  to 
create  hatred  between  citizens.  Ne- 
vei*theloss,  there  were  signs  that  the 
evil  instilled  was  beginning,  in  the 
present  excited,  suspicious,  and  re- 
vengeful state  of  public  feeling,  to 
produce  bad  effects.  A  malicious  man , 
with  twenty  or  thirty  others,  gathered 
at  the  house  of  a  deacon  of  our 
Church,  residing  away  in  the  country, 
crying  out  that  his  dwelling  ought 
to  be  destroyed.  The  evangelist,  Le 
Coat,  holding,  in  the  houses  of  friends, 
a  meeting  to  pray  for  peace,  it  was 
reported  he  was  praying  for  the  Prus- 
sians. Previous  to  the  war  he  was 
giving  lessons  to  thirty-eight  or  forty 
persons,  but  now  the  number  is  reduced 
to  twenty-two.  In  a  parish  contiguous 

Notwithstanding  these  sad  events,  public  worship  is  regularly  main- 
tained in  Morlaix  and  Tremel,  while  the  printing  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  Breton  New  Testament  is  drawing  to  a  close. 


to  Tremel,  people  asked  the  priest  whe- 
ther I,  while  absent,  did  not  corres- 
pond with  Le  Coat  to  give  information 
to  the  Prussians  ?  The  priest  told  them 
it  wa$  quite  possible — just  saying  as 
much  as  he  could  without  compro- 
mising himself,  but  strengthening, 
nearly  to  a  certitude,  the  suspicions 
of  the  ignorant.  The  other  day  a 
blacksmith  told  our  tract-distributor 
he  did  not  esteem  him  any  more. 
Being  asked  why,  he  said,  at  last,  he 
doubted  he  was  a  traitor.  Despite 
this,  and  apart  from  the  facts  just 
mentioned,  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  the  people  here.  Our  wor- 
ship has  been  respected  fully  as  before^ 
and  not  a  single  person  has  in  any 
way  annoyed  us.  We  are  thankful 
for  this ;  and  very  sincerely  pray  God 
to  be  merciful  to  the  belligerent  na- 
tions of  France  and  Prussia,  and  cause 
this  dreadful  war  soon  to  cease,  and 
give  way  V>  lasting  peace  and  good 
order.  Oh,  how  sad  is  the  present  state 
of  France !  and  it  is  to  be  feared  her 
troubles  will  not  soon  be  at  an  end." 


Missionary  Notes. 

Jessore. — ^We  learn  that  Mr.  EUis  anticipates,  ere  long,  the  pleasure  of 
baptizing  two  or  three  of  the  elder  girls  in  the  orphanage,  who  give  signs  of 
discipleship.    At  Magoorah,  the  Church  is  suffering  much  from  the  misoonduct 
of  some  of  its  members. 
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Jessobe,  Southern  District. — Our  natiye  brother,  Qogon  Chunder  Butt, 
reports  the  anniyersary  of  the  Churches  in  his  district  to  haye  been  held  at 
Kudumdi.  Bepresentatiyes  from  all  the  Churches  were  present,  and  the 
speeches  were  practical  and  soul-stirring.  The  chapel  has  been  rebuilt  during 
the  year,  at  the  cost  of  the  congregation,  and  the  Church  is  about  to  elect  and 
support  a  pastor.  A  class  has  also  been  formed  at  this  place  for  the  instruction 
of  the  natiye  preachers,  pastors,  and  schoolmasters. 

Darjeeling. — ^The  Bey.  John  0.  Page  has  been  able  to  bring  about  the 
union  of  the  Christian  dwellers  in  this  mountainous  region,  the  erection  of  a 
chapel,  and  the  continuance  of  the  ministry.  The  congregation  contributes  also 
to  direct  missionary  work.  The  last  cold  season  he  spent  in  the  plains,  preach- 
ing eyery  day  to  large  congregations.  At  Sadamahal  four  persons  were 
baptized ;  at  Dinagepore,  four  more ;  and  at  Hungpore  a  yoimg  gentleman, 
an  indigo-planter. 

Dinapore. — Three  persons  haye  been  added  to  the  English  Church  by 
baptism,  and  others  haye  applied  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite.  Mr.  Broad- 
way further  adds  that  there  are  yery  satisfactory  indications  among  the  natiyes 
of  an  increased  interest  in  the  Gospel.  The  missionaries  are  told  almost  daily, 
in  the  streets,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  be  the  true  Sayiour  [of  the 
world.  Both  the  preaching,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  English  nation,  seem  to 
many  to  establish  this  opinion. 

DeIiHI. — During  Mr.  Parsons'  stay  at  Mussoorie,  the  English  soryices  in  the 
Mission  Chapel  haye  been  most  efficiently  kept  up  by  Major  McMahon.  It  is 
yery  gratifying  that  Christian  gentlemen  are  found  in  India  to  sink  all  minor 
differences,  in  order  that  they  may  actively  co-operate  with  all  who  loye  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  promoting  His  cause  in  a  heathen  land. 

Ceylon. — The  new  station  at  Medampe,  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
presents  many  hopeful  signs.  There  are  four  or  fiye  candidates  for  baptism.  A 
chapel,  to  cost  about  £200,  is  being  erected,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  Waldock. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  in  July  last.  Mr.  Pigott  reports  that  the  cost 
will  be  provided  for  on  the  spot. 

Trinidad. — Mr.  Gamble  reports  seyeral  candidates  for  baptism  in  Poi-t-of- 
Spain.  He  generaUy  has  a  meeting  on  Monday  mornings,  attended  by  many 
friends  £rom  country,  which  he  has  found  to  bo  yery  useful  to  the  people,  and 
refreshing  to  his  own  spirit.  At  San  Fernando,  several  native  brethren  took  part 
in  the  conduct  of  the  services.    One  will  probably  be  chosen  as  pastor  ere  long. 

Hayti. — The  Church  at  Jacmel  continues  to  meet  every  Lord's-day,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Voltaire  B.  Domond.  But  they  feel  deeply  the  need  of  a  mis- 
sionary, and  urgently  press  their  desire  on  the  Committee.  Madame  Cajoue 
has  been  laid  aside  by  sickness — ^the  effects  of  the  severe  trials  and  want  of  food 
and  need  during  the  Bevolution. 

Caheroons  Biver. — ^Mr.  Saker  speaks  of  a  good  deal  of  tumult  and  fighting 
in  the  town,  which  hinder  much  the  work  of  God.  He  was,  howeyei;,  hoping 
soon  to  baptize  some  converts,  should  the  fighting  not  prevent.  At  Dido  Town 
Mr.  Smith  mentions  the  horrible  resort  to  witchcraft  as  leading  to  the  murder 
of  three  slayes.  The  occasion  was  the  death  of  their  master,  The  rains  were  so 
heavy,  and  the  clouds  so  dense,  as  to  oblige  the  use  of  candlelight  in  the  daytime. 
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Home  Proceedings. 

A3  usual,  the  Missionary  Servioes  have  been  very  numerous  during  the  month 
of  October.  The  following  list  dods  not  contain  a  complete  record  of  the 
names  of  all  the  brethren  who  have  assisted  in  them,  but  of  those  only  who 
may  generally  be  regarded  as  the  Deputations  from  the  Parent  Society.  To  tlie 
numerous  local  Brethren  who  have  accompanied  the  Deputations,  or  in  many  cases 
have  been  the  Deputations  themselves,  our  warmest  thanks  are  due.  In  not  a  few 
instances  the  season  has  been  one  of  unalloyed  profit  and  pleasure,  while  through- 
out we  learn  that  Gtod's  blessing  has  i^ested  largely  on  the  information  which 
has  been  communicated.  The  Missionary  Brethren  have  rendered  most  efficient 
service,  and,  by  their  statements  of  missionary  fact,  have  largely  increased  both 
the  knowledge  and  missionary  spirit  of  the  Churches : — 

Places.  Deputations. 

Bedford Kev.  J.  Stent. 

Cornwall Revds.  J.  Aldis  and  J.  H.  Anderson. 

East  Gloucestershire     Bevds.  T.  Lea  and  J.  J.  Fuller. 

East  Lancashire    Bevds.  W.  A.  Hobbs,  J.  J.  Brown,  and 

J.  T.  Brown. 

Huntingdonshire  Eev.  J*.  G.  Gregson. 

Lancashire— Liverpool  and  Rochdale,  Bevds.  James  Smith  and  J.  J.  Fuller. 

,,  Manchester Bev.  James  Smith. 

Monmouthshire  and  Glamorganshire,  Bevds.  T.  Lea,  J.  H.  Hinton,  C.  Bailhache, 

and  J.  G.  Ghwgson. 

North  Devon Bevds.  E.  Edwards  and  E.  Webb. 

Nottinghamshire    Bevds.  P.  Trestrail  and  James  Smith. 

Plymouth,  &c Bevds.  W.  A.  Hobbs  and  B;  Glover. 

St.  Albans Bev.  Hormazdji  Pestonji. 

Shropshire Bev.  G.  Bouse,  M.A.,  LL.B. 

Wiltshire Bev.  P.  Trestrail. 

Yorkshire — Halifax  t)i8trict  Bevds.  J.  J.  Puller  and  C.  Williams. 

,,         Huddersiield  Dbtiict Bev.  J.  Stent. 

,,         Leeds  District Bev.  James  Smith. 

The  Bev.  J.  Bttssell. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  following 
resoiation  was  passed,  having  reference  to  the  decease  of  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Bussell: — "That  the  Committee  learn  with  unfeigned  regret  the  depar- 
ture of  their  highly-esteemed  colleague  a^  fti^ad,  the  Bev.  Joshua  Bussell^ 
of  Blackheath.  Prom  the  year  1838,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Society,  he  gave  largely  of  his  time  and  his  property 
to  its  service.  The  Committee  were  greatly  indebted  to  his  exertions,  as 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  JubUee  Fund,  for  the  munificent  sum  which  was 
on  that  occasion  contributed  by  the  Churches  towaids  the  expansion  of  tiie 
Mission  work  in  Africa  and  ^e  East  Later  (in  18d0)  he  again  showed  his 
love  to  the  Society,  and  his  devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Chxi«t,  by  pitKeeding, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Leechman,  to  visit  the  Sooiefy*s  stations  in  India.  To 
the  last  his  heart  was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Mission.  Constant 
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in  his  attendance  at  tho  meetings  of  the  Committee  wliilo  health  and  strength 
permitted,  wise  in  counsel,  and  devout  in  hin  intercourse  with  them,  tho 
Committee  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  true  helper  and  friend.  They  deeply 
sympathise  with  tho  Bur>iying  members  of  his  family,  on  whom  his  wannest 
affections  ever  rested.  He  has  passed  away  amid  many  grateful  memoriea 
of  kind  actions,  generous  regard,  and  godly  deyotedness  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  in  which  the  beet  years  of  his  life  were  spent." 

The  Bey.  Glemjsnt  Bailhacke. — ^It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  announce  that 
the  £ey.  C.  Bailhache  has  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  to  undertake 
the  office  of  Association  Secretary.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  superintend  and 
supply  efficient  Deputations  to  the  Churches,  and  to  give  attention  to  their 
more  complete  organisation  for  missionary  purposes.  In  entering  on  this  work, 
we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Bailhache  will  have  the  help  and  sympathy  of  the 
Churches  and  their  pastors,  as  he  has  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  Committee. 
In  a  spirit  of  absolute  consecration  to  the  Master  he  will  endeavour  to  discharge 
the  important  duties  he  has  undertaken. 

MissioxABY  LixrruRES. — The  Young  Men*s  Missionary  Association  have 
prepared  a  new  Lecture,  with  Dissolving  Views,  on  Madagascar,  for  delivery 
in  the  London  district.  Particulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  W. 
Hannam,  at  the  Mission  House. 


Contributions 

From  SepUmher  19<A  to  October  l%th,  1870. 

W.  k  O.  denotM  that  the  Contribution  U  for  Widovt  and  Orphan*;  N.P.  for  AVifir*  PrmeKfrt, 

T.  for  JVmwIntioMa ;  8.  for  Sehoot*. 


XsnVXL    SvBSCBIPTXOMt. 

Blltaon,  Mr  W.,  Welford  1  1  0 
Dalton,   Mr  R.  N.,   for 

Mr   PigotVa   School, 

Colombo.  Ceylon 6    0    0 

Pewtress,  Mr  T 2    2    0 

DOXATIOM. 

Bible  TnuMlAtkm  Sodttjr, 

for  T. SOO    0    0 

Do.,  for  Singhaleu  Ver- 

»ionof(}ldTegtament200  0  0 
Riina,Mr  J.,Hackncy,foT 

Snc  Mission  Scheme  25    0    0 


GilM,  the  tete  tfr  J.,  of 
Ctaphain  CommoB,  by 
Mr  J.  £.  Qi)e§y  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  B«vrle« 
ter-at-Law 500    0 

Bees,  the  late  Mrs.,  by 
Court  ox  Chancery ...  181 1  16 


£    «.  (f. 

North-street  8cnday-sch., 

per  Y.M.M.A 17  0 

Stock  well  Sunday-school    3  16  0 


BssKSHinx. 
ReadlB)^,  Klng's-road  . 


7    8    9 


BrCKIKOBAMSRIKK. 

Colnbrook 2 


3    0 


CAMBaiDGXSnXBX. 

Canbrldge.  Moiety  of 
GoUeetlon  at  Aatomnal 
Meeting  18  IS  10 

C^ton. 10    0  11 

Uanton  a  18    1 

Landbeaeh  I  17    9 

Mfflbonni 7    3    » 


Plymouth,  Oeorge-street 

and  Mntley,    Weekly 

OflierinRa 18    0    0 

Do^  Oeorge-etreet   and 

Lower-street  Son.-scb.  10  7  4 
TaTistock ^.^    2    2    0 


DUKHAM. 

Ham^terley 8    6  8 

Jarrow 8  17  0 

MSddleton,  Teesdale 10    3  3 

Monkwearmouth,  £non 

Chape*,  Barelay-atreet  8    8  0 
Weat  Hartlepool,  Lower- 
street 8  14  8 

Do.,  for  r. 0  10  0 


LOKOOM  ▲>!>  ]ili>I>IJBiBZ« 

Artbor^-itreet,   Camber- 

well-gate,  Snnday-ieh.  s  18  0 
Atthur-et. ,  Klng*a  Oroaa, 

per  Y.M.M.A 0  15    6 

OTaftoa-etreet 1    I    0 

Uoraley-atreet    Sonday- 

tehool,   fbr  JV  P,  per 


22    0    2 
Leas    DepQtatlon     ex- 
pensea 6    4    1 


18  U    1 


Chk«hi»e. 
Stockport 1 


0   0 


DSTOHSHIBS. 

DeTOBpoit,HopeG9iapri    8    0   0 


EasKx. 
BartLing,    Qneen'a-road, 
Sanday-schuol  2    3    6 


Olovcbtxmhxrx. 

Shortwood 21  14  II 

Stroud 28    0    0 


Portamonth  and  Portaea 
Anxttlary,  byMrT.C. 
Uaydon,  Treasorer ...  ISO 


0    0 


KSNT. 

Folkestone,  Salem  Oh...  21  14    1 
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Lahcasbiek. 

£    «.    tf. 
Lirerpool.  Hyrtle-ttreet, 

JaTenile   Society,  for 

SchoolSj  SarannaMa- 

Mar  J  Jamaica 5    0    0 

Do.,  for  School,  Maka- 

itittaf  Ceylon 5    0    0 

Do.ffor  Mr f egg's  Schooli, 

Bahama*..,^ 7  10    0 

Do.,  for  Calabar  Insit' 

iutionj  Jamaica   7    0    0 

Bo.,  Jbr  Mr  Thomton, 

Afriea...^ 2  10    0 

Leicestkrshiki:. 

On  aoconnt,  by  Mr  T.  D. 
Faol,  Treasurer 184  19  10 

NOBFOLK. 

Attleborongh 7    6  S 

Ijowefttoft   25  18  0 

SwafTham,  for  NP^  Hoop 

Chandf  at  Kotahja  ...    7    0  0 

SOMBKBVTSBIBB. 

Cheddar,  Allerton 5    0    0 
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Stafformbub. 

£    9.    d. 

Netherton,    Sweet  Turf 
Chftpel 3  16    0 


VfAVLvricKnnitiK. 

BlrmiDKhani,  on  acoonnt, 
by  Mr  Tho«.  Adams, 
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YORKAIUBS. 


••••«••••••««•«»•■••• 


0    0 


WrtTSIlBE. 

TronKbildse 40   0    0 

Do.,  for  Support  of 
hoy  in  Wett  Africa 
under  Mr.  Fuller  ,„    5    0    0 


WOBCBSTBBSBIBB. 

BronuKroTe,    New-road 

Chapel ^ •    4  10 

Ferahore 4S    0    0 


SOUTH  WAIVES. 

CABHAHTHBIfBlUEB. 

A    9.    d, 

Newcastle  Emlyn .........  16  15  10 


3    0    0 


Blackley 

Bradford,         Hallfleld, 

Snnday-school  8    0    0 

Long  Preston 10    0    0 


Olamoboaxshibb. 

Canton,    Hope    Cbapel 

Snnday-iMdiool   4  18    € 

Cardiff,  Bethany    .........  SO  19    0 

IfoHMOUTaiBlBIb 

BlaenaTon «....*•    2   4    6 


Correction. 

In  the  Report  for  the  year  ckuIIdk 
March  last,  the  following  Contri- 
bation  should  faaTC  been  Inserted 
under  Mancheater:— 

GrOBTOy. 

Bey.  R.  StanUm.. 
ColIeeUon 1  18    9 


JAMAICA  SPECIAL  FUKD. 

Frichard,  ReT.  J.,  D.D., 

LlaogoUen 10    0 
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f  Ije  Wim  anb  %hsts  of  C^nstmas  §^. 


«  A  MEERY  CHRISTMAS  to 
-^^  you,  my  friendly  readers !  " 
— '*a  merry  Christmas  to  you!" 
How  much  these  words  imply,  and 
what  various  thoughts  and  emotions 
they  excite  1  To  some  this  salutation 
means  a  happy  family  reunion — 
the  meeting  of  father  and  son, 
mother  and  daughter,  sister  and 
brother,  all  round  a  festive  table, 
laden  with  all  the  orthodox  luxuries 
of  the  season — not  forgetting  roast 
beef  and    plum-pudding.    Such, 
with  joyous  faces,  can  look  up  and 
reply, "  Thesame  to  you,my  friend ; 
I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas ! " 
But  would  it  not  be  a  mockery 
to  use  this  salutatioh  indiscrimi- 
nately? How  incongruously  would 
it  fall  on  the  ears  of  those  who, 
on  assembling  round  the  Christmas 
table,  find  for  the  first  time  a  chair 
vacant,  that  was  usually  occupied 
by  a  venerable  father  or  a  revered 


mother !  Or  how  would  it  fall  on 
the  ears  of  those  poor  parents, 
who,  awaking  half-frozen  from  a 
troubled  sleep,  see  their  children 
shivering  with  cold,  and  crying  for 
hunger — knowing  that  dry  bread 
and  water  must  be  their  Christmas 
fare,  in  spite  of  what  the  merry 
bells  say  to  the  contrary  ? 

Or  what  emotion  does  the  salu- 
tation excite  in  the  hearts  of  poor 
suffering  invalids,  who,  surrounded 
by  all  the  signs  of  festivity, 
and  invited  by  every  luxury,  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  them,  on 
account  of  pain,  weakness,  and 
disease  ?  Is  there  any  element  of 
cheerfulness  in  any  of  these  cases 
which  would  justify  us  in  using 
the  expression,  "  A  merry  Christ- 
mas to  you  ? '' — Yes,  there  is. — Is 
it  not  a  cause  of  cheerfulness  and 
satisfaction  to  the  bereaved  to 
know  that  their  loved  ones  were 
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buried  in  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  resurrection  to  eternal 
life  ?  Surely  they  ought  not  to 
sorrow,  as  those  without  hope  ! 

**  Thou  art  gone  to  the  grave !  but  we 
will  not  deplore  thee. 
Though    sorrow  and  darkness  en- 
oompass  the  tomb/* 

Will  no  gleam  of  sunshine  fall 
on  the  poor,  poverty-stricken 
family? — will  no  one  of  his 
abundance  administer  something 
to  their  necessities,  which  shall 
be  to  them  as  a  feast  on  this 
joyous  day  ?  Yes !  God  will 
prompt  some  kind  heart  to  visit 
them,  and  bestow  something,  to 
make  a  merry  Christmas.  Let  us 
not  miss  an  opportunity  of  this 
kind ;  for  if  we  do,  our  Christmas 
will  not  be  as  merry  as  it  might  be. 

And  will  not  the  weak  invalids, 
in  their  chambers  of  suffering,  ex- 
perience a  sublime  cheerfulness, 
as  they  receive  on  this  day  some 
tokens  of  the  deep  sympathy  and 
affections  of  those  around  them  ? 
Surely  they  will ! 

This  day,  then,  being  devoted 
universally  to  good  wishes  and 
cheerfulness,  let  us  briefly  glance 
at  its  origin,  and  the  great  event 
intended  to  be  commemorated. 

Christmas-day  is  a  festival  in- 
tended to  commemorate  the  birtli 
of  Our  Saviour.  When  was  it 
first  appointed  to  be  observed  ? 
"  Wlien  ?  **  some  readers  may  ex- 
claim. "  Wlien  1  Why,  has  not 
the  birthday  of  Jesus  Christ  al- 


ways been  observed  ?" — "No.  This 
festival  was  not  observed  at  all 
until  A.D.  98/*  By  what  authority 
was  it  observed  then  ?  Certainly 
not  by  order  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  contains  the  only 
laws  binding  on  Christians.  From 
Matthew  to  Revelation  there  is 
no  mention  of  the  day  having 
been  kept,  and  no  direction  for  its 
observance.  Owing  to  this  silence 
of  Scripture  about  the  matter,  great 
dififerences  of  opinion,  in  the  early 
ages,  as  to  the  time  of  keeping  it, 
resulted. 

The  Primitive  Christians  cele- 
brated it  in  Epiphany,  which  you 
know  is  oar  twelfth  day  after 
Christmas,  and  memorable  to 
young  people  on  account  of  the 
display  of  sugared  cakes.  Until 
the  twelfth  century  the  Armenian 
Churches  observed  it  on  this  day. 

Various  days  were  observed  by 
other  Churches,  so  that  there  was 
no  uniformity.  It  was  not  until 
the  year  137  that  Pope  Teles- 
phorus  definitely  fixed  the  day  to 
be  the  25th  of  December.  Hence 
it  will  be  apparent  tiiat  the  Peast 
of  the  Nativity  has  not  always 
been  on  this  day ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  Pope  Teteipiiaing 
induced  the  Churches  at  once  to 
be  unanimous  in  celebrating  the 
25th  of  December,  for  St.  Chry- 
sostom,  who  lived  in  the  famth 
century,  remarked,  "  that  it  is  only 
latdy  that  Christmas  was  oboerved 
at  Antioch  on  the  25th.'' 
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During  the  Dioclesian  persecu- 
tion, this  bloody  ruler  availed 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  Chris- 
tians kept  this  festival,  by  order- 
ing the  church  at  Nicomedia,  in 
which  they  were  assembled,  to  be 
set  on  fire,  and  600  Christians 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  proba- 
bility that  this  Pope  fi)ced  on  the 
correct  day.  No  doubt,  before  he 
decided,  there  would  be  much  dis- 
cussion, and  as  many  opinions  as 
there  were  about  the  year  of  our 
Saviour's  birtli,  which  have  been 
estimated  at  as  many  as  130.  In 
the  first  place,  is  the  month  a 
probable  one?  The  weight  of 
evidence  is  decidedly  against  it 
being  so ;  for  the  seasons  of  Judea 
correspond  with  those  of  England, 
and  we  are  told  that  shepherds 
were  watching  their  flocks  by 
night.  Luke  says  :  *'  There  were 
shepherds  Ijring  in  the  fields  in 
that  country,  and  keeping  watch 
by  night  over  their  flock."*  It 
will  require  much  credulity  to 
believe  that  shepherds  were 
watching  their  grazing  flocks  on 
such  nights  as  we  usually  have 
in  December.  We  may,  there- 
foTB,  safely  exclude  this  month 
firom  the  probable  ones,  and,  thus 
being  launched  on  the  sea  of 
speculation,  whither  shall  we 
drift  ?  Every  month  in  the  year 
has  been  contended  for.  The  25th 
of  March  has  had  considemble 

*  Sharpe's  translation. 


support  as  the  day  of  Christ's  na- 
tivity; but  there  was  at  His  advent 
a  general  assessment,  which  re- 
quired personal  attendance,  and 
which  usually  took  place  in 
autumn.  From  these  two  facts 
— the  personal  attendance  at  the 
assessment,  and  the  shepherds 
lying  in  the  fields  at  night — there 
is  very  strong  presumption  that 
this  great  event — ^the  incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God — was  either 
in  the  month  of  September  or 
October.  Seeing,  then,  there  is 
uncertainty  about  the  month,  it 
will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  fix, 
or  even  conjecture,  the  exact  day. 
From  this  we  learn,  that  those 
things  which  God  has  not  re- 
vealed, nor  in  His  providence 
preserved,  we  cannot  discover; 
and  in  attempting  to  fix  or  define 
them,  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  supersti- 
tion and  error. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Christmas- 
day,  and  the  authority  we  find  for 
observing  it.  Upon  those  who  ac- 
knowkdge  the  supremacy  of  Popes 
and  Councils,  its  religious  observ- 
ance maybe  obligatory;  but  upon 
Protestants,  who  consider  the 
Bible  their  sole  authority  for 
religious  observances,  such  de- 
crees can  have  no  weight.  The 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  point  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted. To  counteract  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  mention  in  the 
Bible   of   this   festival,   and  no 
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chronological  data  given  whereby 
its  correct  date  can  be  fixed,  the 
aid  of  the  hninan  is  called  in ; 
and  a  number  of  men  assemble 
together,  and  frame  the  20th  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  declares  that  "  the  Church 
hath  power  to  decree  rites  and 
ceremonies."  This  Church  hath 
decreed  that  the  25th  day  of  De- 
cember shall  be  observed  as  a 
festival  in  honour  of  Christ's 
nativity.  To  make  the  decision  of 
the  Church  legal,  Parliament  has 
ratified  it.  Thus  Church  and 
State  have  placed  a  fetter  on 
some  consciences  not  imposed  nor 
intended  to  be  itiaposed  by  Christ 
nor  by  His  Apostles.  As  this 
power  of  the  Church  seems  in- 
compatible with  the  declaration, 
"  The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  alone,  is 
the  religion  of  Protestants,"  it 
will  be  interesting  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  the  20th  Article  of 
the  Church  of  England  was 
adopted.  These  articles  of  belief 
were,  in  1582,  proposed  to  a 
meeting  of  117  priests,  many  of 
them  so  ignorant  as  not  to  be 
able  to  write  their  names;  and 
the  special  one  about  rites  and 
ceremonies,  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  only,  and  that  vote 
was  given  by  proxy.  We  should 
like  to  know  the  name  of  the 
absentee  priest  whose  vote  decided 
such  an  important  doctrine. 

Has   the  Church   power    and 
authority    to   decree    rites    and 


ceremonies  ?  It  has  not.  This 
prerogative  belongs  to  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  He  is  the  supreme 
and  only  lawgiver.  And  He 
certainly  has  not  decreed  that 
the  25th  of  December  shall  be  a 
festival  observed  in  honour  of 
His  nativity. 

Christmas-day,  like  all  other 
fasts  and  festivals  established  by 
human  authoritj*,  and  intended, 
originally,  for  a  good  object, 
speedily  became  abused  and  pros- 
tituted to  the  worst  purposes. 
Some  of  the  abuses''  in  the  keep- 
ing of  this  day  we  shall  now 
consider. 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
considering  it  Divinely  appointed, 
and  its  observance  a  duty  re- 
quired by  Jehovah.  To  Him  no 
form  nor  ceremony  can  be  pleas- 
ing but  those  He  has  enjoined. 
Even  under  a  ceremonial  dispen- 
sation, He  said  to  Israel  by 
His  prophet  Isaiah : — ^"Your  new 
moon  days  and  your  appointed 
feasts  My  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a 
trouble  to  Me,  I  am  weary  to 
bear  them."  And  under  the  new 
dispensation  the  Apostle  Paul 
says  to  the  Gralatians: — "Do  ye 
keep  days  and  months,  and  sea- 
sons, and  years  ?  I  am  afraid  for 
you,  lest  1  have  laboured  on  you 
in  vain," 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
considering  it  equal  in  sanctity 
with  the  Sabbath.  Many  ill-in- 
formed persons  do  so,   and  are 
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severe  iii  their  animadversionB  on 
those  Christians  who  do  not  do 
so.  They  seem  to  think  that  God 
has  spoken  by  a  second  Moses — 
"  fiemember  Christmas  to  keep  it 
holy." 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
considering  that  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  more  efficaciously  partaken  of 
on  this  day.  Many  who  habitually 
neglect  this  spiritual  ordinance, 
think  its  observance  on  this  day 
will  atone  for  past  negligences. 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
decorating  churches  with  flowers 
and  other  devices,  the  remnants 
of  heathen  worship.  Many  ladies 
devote  days  to  this  frivolous 
work,  thinking  that  He  who 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made 
with  hands  is  worshipped  thereby. 
Surely  they  forget,  or  have  not 
known,  thatwith  similar  garlands 
the  Druids  decorated  their  altars, 
and  the  victims  devoted  to  sacri- 
fice I 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
treating  with  censoriousness  those 
who  do  not  religiously  observe 
this  day.  Differences  of  opinion, 
even  on  cardinal  points  of  doc- 
trine, should  be  met  with  charity. 
How  much  more  when  the  diffe- 
rence is  about  the  keeping  of 
a  day  which  is  not  enjoined  by 
Scripture  ? 

Christmas-day  is  abused  by 
indulging  in  gluttoiiy  and 
drunkenness.  The  fact  that  our 
Saviour^s    advent,   whenever    it 


occurred,  was  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  people  from  their  sins,  and 
that  He,  while  on  earth,  was  an 
example  of  moderation  and  self- 
denial,  ought  to  deter  those  who 
specially  recognise  on  this  day 
these  great  truths,  from  the  detest- 
able vices  of  gluttony  and 
drunkenness. 

The  Church  haviag  styled  this 
a  feast-day,  may  give  some  counte- 
nance to  the  prevalent  idea,  that 
some  excess  is  allowable,  espe- 
cially if  the  service  of  the  parish 
church  has  been  attended.  It 
is  remarkable  that  all  days 
humanly  appointed  for  religious 
purposes  have  degenerated  into 
days  of  revelry  or  superstitious 
hypocrisy. 

On  saint-days,  men  and  women 
— who,  when  living,  were  not  of 
the  highest  order — ^are  supersti- 
tiously  reverenced.  On  feast-days, 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  and  in- 
sane revelry  prevail;  while,  on 
fast-days,  secret  indulgence  is 
veiled  by  a  hypocritical  pretence 
of  abstinence.  Individual  excep- 
tions, in  all  charity,  we  admit; 
but  the  general  assertion  cannot 
be  contradicted.  Let  us  see  what 
revelry  and  debauchery  took 
place  on  this  day  in  the  olden 
times.  In  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
one  celebrated  custom  was  the 
appointment,  in  each  district  or 
hamlet,  of  some  funny  and  witty 
person  to  preside  over  the  frolics ; 
he  was  called  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 
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or  the  Abbot  of  Unreason.    The 
author    of    the     "Anatomie    of 
Abuses ''    descants    with    much 
fervour  on  the  proceedings  of  this 
*'  heathen  companie  " : — "  First  of 
all,  the  wild  heads  of  the  parish 
choose  them  a  grand  captain  of 
mischief —  whom  they  call    the 
'  Lord  of  Misrule ' — and  him  they 
crown  with  great  solemnity,  and 
adopt  for  their  king.  He  chooseth 
forty,  sixty,  or  one  hundred  lusty 
guts  (like  to  himself),  to  wait  upon 
his  lordly  majestie,  and  to  guard 
his  noble  person.     These  he  in- 
vests with  liis  liveries,  of  green, 
yellow,  or  other  wanton  colour; 
and,  as  though   they  were  not 
gaudy  enough,  they  bedeck  them* 
selves  with  scarfs,   ribbons,  and 
laces,  hanged  all  over  with  gold 
rings  and  other  jewels.    This  done, 
they  tie  about  both  legs  twenty 
or  forty  bells,  with  rich  handker- 
chiefs— borrowed,    for    the  most 
part,  from  their  pretty  mopsies  and 
loving  Bessies.  Then  they  have  their 
hobby-horses,  their  dragons,   and 
other  antiques,  together  with  their 
pipers,  and  thundering  drummers, 
to  strike  up  the  devil's  dance  withaL 
Then  this  heathen  companie  march 
towards  the  church — their  pipers 
piping,  their  drummers  thundering;, 
their  strumpies  dancing,  their  bells 
jingling,  their  handkerchiefs  flut- 
tering   about  their    heads    like 
madmen,  their  hobby-horses  and 
otbcr  monsters  skirmishing  among 
the  throng;  andin  this  sort  they  go 


to  the  church — though  the  minis- 
ter be  at  prayers  or  preaching- 
dancing  and  singing  like  devils 
incarnate,  with  such  a  confused 
noise  that  no  one  can  hear  his 
own  voice.  Then  the  foolish 
people,  they  look,  they  stare 
they  laugh,  they  flare,  and 
mount  upon  the  forms  and  pews, 
to  see  these  godlif  pageants  solem- 
nized." And  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  "Abbot,"  also  graphicadly 
describes  the  same  revelry. 

These,    then,  are  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  day  set  apart 
by  the  Church  of  England  for  re- 
ligious purposes  is  abused.    Can 
we  make  any  good  use  of  it  ?    £y 
general  consent,   as    well  as  hj 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  25th  of 
December    is    a    holiday.     As 
Christians  we  are  bound  to  im- 
prove this  arrangement.    Chxist- 
mas-day  may  be   used  properly 
and  profitably,  by  feelingprofound 
gratitude  to  our  Almighty  Father 
for  sending    His    Son   into  the 
world  to  be  its  Ilegeaeiator  and 
Saviour ;  "  For  unto  us  a  Child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  Son  i^  given;** 
"  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 
gave  His  only  begotten  Son  "  to  die 
for  it.      Christmas-day   may  be 
used  happily  by  exercising  bene- 
volence and  charity.      The  con- 
sideration, that ''  He  who  was  rich, 
yet  for  our  sakes  became  p^or, 
that  we,     through  His    poverty, 
might  become  rich,''  should  prompt 
us  to  relieve  the  physical  neces- 
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sities  of  the  poor  around  us.  The 
cold  season,  the  frequent  want 
of  employment,  and  our  own 
extra  indulgences  and  comfort, 
should  awaken  a  special  interest 
in  the  destitute  and  starving. 

Christmas-day  may  legitimately 
be  used,  by  availing  ourselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  social  enjoy- 
ment which  this  season  usually 
offers.  Although  excess  of  social 
pleasure  is  injurious,  yet  nothing 
is  more  needful,  for  the  formation 
of  character,  than  intercourse  with 
good  society.  A  man  confined 
too  much  to  his  shop,  his  eount- 
ing-house,  or  his  study,  becomes 
in  a  manner  cramped,  ungenial, 
and  even  unlovely ;  while  his 
judgment  and  his  opinions  be- 
ootme  narrow^  partial,  and  bigoted. 
Christian  people  often  make  this 
mistake,  and  they  are  considered, 
by  those  who  mix  more  with 
society,  as  ascetic,  narrow,  and 
sour,  and  the  blame  is  thrown  on 
their  religion ;  whereas  judicious 
and  friendly  interview  with  others 
would  set  them  rights  and  their 
light  would  shine  all  the  brighter 


before    men.      Let    every    inn- 
tation  at  this  season  be  accepted^ 
when    you   can    do    so   without 
moral    hurt ;    and   should    your 
friends  omit  to  invite  you,  then 
send    out    invitations    to    your 
friends ;  and  by  this  increase  of 
social  intsrcourse,  your  life  will 
be  brighter  and  happier,  although 
you  may  die  a  few  pounds  poorer. 
You    will,  however,    have    com- 
mended your  religion  to  others, 
and  when  you  die  leave  a  reputa- 
tation  for  openness  and  liberality. 
Ctuistmas  should  be  specially 
used  for  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
We  should  praise   God   for  our 
life,  our  health,  our  position,  and 
for  our  enjoyments.    We  should 
praise  Grod  in  our  business,  and 
in  our  recieation.      We  should 
praise  Him  in  prosperity  and  in 
adversity.    "Praise  God  in  His 
sanctuary;    praise   Him    in    the 
firmament  of  His  power;   praise 
Him  for  His  mighty  acts ;  praise 
Him  according  to  His  excellent 
greatness.     Let  every  thing  that 
hath  breath,  praise  the  Lord ! " 


^agan  |litcs  anil  '^^ld  $it(s :  fo^k|  m  %  ^orse  F 


IVTr  MFSCUTTS  recent  work 
-*^-*-  on  the  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical authority  in  England  con- 
tains a  chapter  with  the  following 
consecutive    headings : — "  Pagan 


rites  incorporated,'' — ^"  Pagan  rites 
legalised,"—"  Pagan  rites  enlarged," 
and  '*  Pagan  rites  exceeded."  This 
is  a  solemn  charge,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  maintained.    Notliing 
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too  bad  can  be  said  of  Bome; 
nothing  is  more  base  than  to  foster 
and  smile  on  its  revival  in  Eng- 
land. Pure  Bomanism  is  not 
merely  another  name  for  pc^n- 
ised  Christianity ;  it  is  something 
still  woise-^worse  by  so  much  as 
a  sin  of  presumption  surpasses 
in  malignity  a  sin  of  ignorance — 
worse  by  so  much  as  an  eccle- 
siastical sham  is  more  blinding 
than  the  delusions  of  dark  idolatry. 
The  return  disease,  as  our  author 
reminds  us,  is  that  which  most 
usually  terminates  in  death.  In 
the  case  before  us,  ''paganism 
was  the  old  moral  disease  of  the 
world ;  but,  seen  in  its  return  or 
revived  form  of  development,  it 
has  slain  more  souls  than  its 
original  manifestations.  These 
were  fearful ;  but  the  others  have 
taken  deeper  root,  increased  with 
greater  rapidity,  been  covered  over 
with  greater  splendours,  have 
put  on  a  more  daring  front,  and 
created  greater  barriers  against 
Christianity,  than  the  original 
forms  it  assumed/' 

The  evil  commenced  by  a  pro- 
cess of  adoption  and  amalgama- 
tion; and  this,  not  as  the  effect 
of  silent  unobserved  transition, 
but  by  Papal  decree.  In  order  to 
"  rise  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps," 
Gregory,  after  mature  deliberation, 
determined  that,  as  the  pagans 
had  been  used  to  slaughter  many 
oxen  in  the  sacrifices  to  devils, 
some  solemnity  must  be  exchanged, 
by  no  more  offering  beasts  to  the 
Devil,  but  by  killing  cattle  to  the 
praise  of  God;  for  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  impossible  to 
efface  everything  at  once."— Y-B^fe, 
quoted  by  Muscutt).  Adrian  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course,  and  so- 


ciety, or  the  Church — call  it  what 
you  will — was  soon  swamped  with 
canons,  codes,  and  puerile  direc- 
tories (when  will  our  own  beloved 
country  tread  them  aU  into  mire  ?) 
Of  course^  it  speedily  came  to  be 
imderstood  that  t^e  eaaenee  of 
religion  lay  altogether  in  material 
accidents,  managed  by  priestly 
hands,  and  enforced  by  authority. 
The  Eucharist  became  an  affair 
of  holy  water,  holy  wine,  hdy 
bread,  holy  frankincense,  and  hdy 
salt — without  which  no  proper 
celebration  could  take  place. 

Careful  directions  were  issued 
to  the  priests,  "  that  the  reserved 
bread  be  not  putrified,  musty,  or 
lost^  or  that  a  mouse  eateth  it," 
Pagans  had  deified  bread  as  the 
"effect  of  God,"  but  Komanists 
advanced  further,  and  changed 
material  bread  into  a  spiritaal 
body ;  and  the  spiritual  body  of 
whom?  "  By  the  invisible  mys- 
tery of  dedication  as  to  the  very 
materials,"  say  they,  *'  the  Church 
becomes  the  temple  of  the  Lord," 
to  implore  the  expiation  of  sins, 
at  a  table  at  which  the  living 
bread,  which  came  down  from 
Heaven,  is  eaten  by  way  of  inter- 
cession for  quick  and  dead."  .  .  . 
.  .  "  The  theory  was  j)retentious, 
the  practice  was  pagan ;  for  mark 
the  word  '  eaten.'  This  conveyed 
precisely  the  same  idea  as  pagans 
had  cherished.  These  believed 
that  the  very  substance  and  body 
of  their  deities  insinuated  itself 
into  the  victims  offered,  and  be- 
came tmited  to  the  person  who 
ate  of  the  sacrifice.'* — {JElener*s  Ob- 
servcUians,  qtioied  by  MuseuU). 

All  this  ''the  simple  people 
were  to  be  diligently  taoghf 
Can  we  wonder  that  the  ddu- 
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sion  assumed  varied  and  fantastic 
fonns,  and  survived  as  folklore 
far  into  the  Protestant  era  ? 

The  strange  and  revolting  prac- 
tice of  "sin- eating"  at  funerals, 
described  by  the  antiquary  John 
Aiibr^  as  existing  in  the  West  of 
England  down  to  his  own  day, 
was  clearly  one  of  its  offshoots. 
When  duly  performed,  the  cere- 
mony of  sin-eating  took  the  fol- 
lowing shape : — ^The  corpse  being 
brought  out  of  the  house,  and  laid 
upon  a  bier,  and  the  man  who  had 
consented  to  act  the  part  of  sin- 
eater  standing  beside  it,  there  was 
handed  to  him  across  the  dead 
body  a  loaf  of  bread,  a  mazer- 
bowl  full  of  beer,  and  sixpence 
in  money.     Tlie  recipient  of  this 
meagre  ofi'ering  would  then  pro- 
fess to  take  upon  himself  all  the 
sins  of  the  defunct  person,  thereby 
freeing  him  or  her  from  the  igno- 
minious   penalty   of    "  walking " 
after  death.     Directions  to  ensure 
the  execution  of  this  ceremony 
occasionally  formed  part  of  a  tes- 
tamentary will;   and    one  ladv, 
having  provided  a  mazer-bowl  for 
her  own  especial  benefit,  kept  it 
by  her  for  many  years  before  her 
death.     In  such  cases  the  survi- 
vors would  insist  on  canying  out 
the  practice,  even  in  the  strictest 
time    of  the  Presbyterian   rule, 
without  consulting  the  wishes  of 
the  cleigyman.    At  Llangors,  iu 
Wales,  a  minister  named  Gwynn 
strenuously   opposed   it,  but   in 
vain.    Aubrey's    brief   comment 
takes  a  half-apologetic  form: — 
*'  This  custom  alludes,  methinks, 
something  to  the  scapegoat/'    He 
expresses  also  the  opinion  that 
even  the  distribution  of  doles  to 
poor  people,  on  such  like  occasions, 
savoured  somewhat  of  this  doc- 


trine of  sin-eating. — (Remains  of 
Oentilewtt). 

Aubrey  will  again  invite  our 
attention ;  but  first  let  us  contem« 
plate  another  phase  of  the  sacri- 
ficial hocus-pocus.  Not  content 
with  enforcing  the  dogma  that 
her  sacraments  were  the  channel 
of  eternal  life,  the  Papal  Church 
appended  a  rider  of  most  infamous 
and  malignant  character.  This 
rider  is  commonly  known  as  the 
doctrine  of  intention,  and  may 
be  thus  set  forth.  The  sacraments 
might  be  rightly  admimstered,  as 
touching  the  words  used  and  the 
matter  employed,  but  the  affirma- 
tive intention  of  the  administrator 
was  absolutely  required  in  order 
to  secure  the  benefit.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  priest,  when  he  ut- 
tered the  words  "  Hoc  est  corptis 
metmr"  &c.,  did  not  really  mean 
to  change  the  elements  into  the 
real  presence,  the  change  did  not 
and  could  not  take  place.  The 
priest's  "  reluotancy  of  mind  "  vi- 
tiated the  entire  transaction ;  and, 
so  far  as  that  one  sacrifice  was 
concerned,  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  offered,  wiiether  living  or 
dead,  was  no  better  off  than  if  it 
had  never  been  made ;  nor  could 
the  defect  as  to  that  one  sacrifice 
be  repaired. 

'*  Such  an  ecclesiastical  sham,"  ob- 
serves Mr.  Muscutt,  **  as  lay  coiled  up 
within  the  involutions  of  this  doctrine 
of  intention,  was  left  for  the  Papal 
Ghtqtshto  invent,  matore,  andfoistinto 
Ghjistiamty.  Never  before  had  suoh 
a  doctrine  been  known.  The  heathen 
nations  could  not  have  had  it ;  for  with 
them  the  people  were,  to  a  verj'  large 
extent,  entirely  independent  of  the 
ministrations  of  their  priests,  and 
even  in  their  temples  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  offering  the  sacrifices. 
We  assert,  that  had  such  a  theory  or 
such  a  theology  been  propounded  to 
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Greek  or  Boman  mythologists,  they 
would  have  smashed  CTcry  altar  in 
their  temples,  and  driven  away  every 
priest.  Their  indignation  would  have 
been  vented  against  the  altar,  as  the 
material  representative  of  some  deity 
who  was  either  too  stupid  or  too  wicked 
to  prevent  himself  from  being  deceived, 
or  too  powerless  to  vindicate  himself 
against  the  insult  offered ;  and  against 
the  priest,  for  having  attempted  to 
deceive  the  god,  themselves,  or  both." 

Thus,  an  offerer  might  bestow 
his  entire  estate  in  masses  for  the 
benefit  of  some  soul  towards  whom 
the  Church  entertained  a  grudge ; 
and,  the  ceremony  over,  the  priest 
had  it  in  his  power  to  turn  round 
on  the  offerer,  and  say, "  My  heart 
consented  not,  and  the  object  of 
your  solicitude  is  only  doubly 
damned."  The  dogma  could  also 
deliver  a  stab  in  another  direction. 
By  the  "  Six  Bloody  Articles  Act,*' 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  1540, 
whosoever  refused  to  believe  that 
the  uttered  words  had  effected  the 
mysterious  change,  was  to  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
suffer  accordingly — the  framers  of 
the  Act  all  the  while  holding  that 
actual  consecration  was  poised  on 
the  priest's  intention,  and  yet 
neglecting  to  make  any  reference 
to  such  a  contingency.  Rome's  vic- 
tims were  thus  ensnared  by  a  two- 
fold cord;  nor,  indeed,  are  the 
modern  believers  in  Anglican 
consecration  quite  free  from  en- 
tanglement. They  may,  it  is  just 
possible,  be  sometimes  grossly 
deceived  as  to  what  they  are 
eating,  for,  as  Mr.  Muscutt  again 
reminds  us,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that,  according  to  strict  ecclesias- 
tical law,  this  doctrine  of  intention 
has  never  been  in  so  many 
words  repudiated  by  the  Angli- 
can Church,  nor  repealed  by  sta- 


tute law.  Some  may  think  that 
it  is  superseded  and  coantif- 
mined  by  the  26th  Article,  setting 
forth  that  the  effect  of  the  sacra- 
ments is  not  hindered  by  the  im- 
worthiness  of  ministers.  Bat  this 
is  only  to  put  one  error  in  the 
place  of  another;  for  this  same 
Article  also  declares  that  these 
evU  priests  "do  minister,  by 
Christ's  eommission  and  aotbo- 
rity" — a  declaration  om  which 
comment  would  be  wasted. 

Surely  we  utter  no  "  bard  say- 
ing" in    characterising  juggleiy 
like  the  above  as  the  sin  of  witdi- 
craft ;  yet  for  many  a  long  cestniy 
the  charge  of  sorcery  and  sakauc 
corrrespondence  was  dexteroodj 
shifted  off  from  the  shoulders  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  put  to  the  credit 
of  unfortunate  outsiders.    Moie- 
over,  Protestant   Churches  con- 
sented for  awhile  to  accept  the 
legacy    which    i^ome    had    be- 
queathed, and  to  work  the  hide- 
ous formula.  Bead  Bishop  Jewell's 
sermon  on  witchcraft,   delivered 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Elitt- 
beth ;  it  clearly  never  entered  iato 
his  calculation  that   the  practi- 
tioners of  the  dark  art  had  Ibetr 
power,  seat,  and  great  authority  m 
the  bosom  of  a  sword-sustained 
Church.     "  They  be  the  scholars 
of  Beekebub,  the  chief  captain  of 
the  devils.''  This  satisfied  Jeweifs 
logic. 

The  devil  usurping  such  per- 
sonal inff  uence  over  the  minds  of 
men  and  maidens,  religious  rites 
must  of  necessity  come  in  to  expel 
the  intruder,  a  theory  which  amply 
explains  and  apologises  for  any 
amount  of  superstition  among  the 
ignorant ;  and  it  is  to  the  disgnee 
of  the  Elizabethan  cleigy  that^ 
much  downright  heathenism 
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still  permitted,  to  darken  the  pro- 
vinces.    The  good  seDse  which 
marked  most  of   Kii^  Jameses 
(later)  observations  did  much  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind ;  but  it 
needed  the  sweeping  hail  and  the 
moral  upturnings   of  the   great 
Civil  War  to  give  the  dragon  his 
deathblow.     No   one   has   more 
emphatically    asserted    and    re- 
asserted this  fact  than  our  anti- 
Juarian  friend    quoted    above — 
ohn  Aubrey  to  wil,  who,  living  all 
through  that  period,  may  be  ac^ 
eepted  as  a  valuable  witness  on 
a  subject  wliich  had  great  attrac- 
tions for  him.     In  fact,  one  of  his 
manuscript  foUos  (remaining  for 
obvious  reasons  still  unpublished) 
is  entirely  devoted  to  the  record 
of  what  he  terms  "  the  remains  of 
GentUism."    Let  not  the  reader 
suppose  that  by  Gentilism    our 
friend  means  gentility — ^just  the 
reverse.  The  Qentilism  of  English 
society  is  with  him  the  practice 
of  the  Gentiles,  of  the  heathen,  of 
the  pagans — ^still  lingering  in  what 
is  called  a  Protestant  Christian 
country,  in  spite  of  the  admission 
that  the  gunpowder  of  the  civil 
wars  had  aliwly  done  much  to 
agitate  theintellectual  atmosphere. 
When  the  world  stepped  out  of 
heathenism  into   Christianity,  a 
large  number  of  the  popular  fes- 
tivities, Aubrey  assures  us,  were 
purposely  retained  by  the  authori- 
ties, the  only  difference  being  that 
such  festivals  acquired  Christian 
names.   Thus  the  Floralia  became 
the  Feast  of  Philip  and  Jacob, 
and    the    Saturnalia,    Christmas. 
Had  not  this  method  of  meeting 
the  vulgar  taste  been  adopted,  he 
believes  that  the  early  Christians 
could  never  have  established  their 
doctrines,  or  gained  so  many  pro- 


selytes in  so  short  a  time.  Cap- 
tain Potter  told  him  that,  in  the 
Christmas  holidays,  after  the 
prayers,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  Yorkshire  people  to  dance  in 
the  church,  crying  out,  "Yule, 
yule,  yule ! "  At^Danby-wisk,  in 
Yorkshire,  after  the  Communion, 
the  parishioners  pxijoumed  to  the 
alehouse,  there  to  drink  together, 
"in  testimony  of  charity."  In 
the  West  of  England,  Prince 
Arthur  had  established  a  thir- 
teenrdays'  feast  to  celebrate  the 
nativity  of  our  Lord.  Heathen 
divinities  had  held  separate  pro- 
vinces in  the  management  of 
UMindane  affairs;  their  place 
must,  then,  be  supplied  by  local 
patron  saints ;  so  it  became  a 
practice  for  the  people  to  appeal 
to  the  tutelar  saints  of  their  re- 
spective parish  churches  in  all 
cases  of  emergency,  and  even  in 
the  ordinary  events  of  life — such 
as  going  to  bed,  or  undertaking  a 
journey!  Thus,  old  Simon  Bruns- 
den,  who  had  been  the  parish-clerk 
of  Winterbourn-Basset,  in  Wilts, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Queen  Mary, 
might  be  seen,  when  the  gadfly 
drove  liis  cattleacross  that "  cham- 
pagne country,"  pursuing  after 
them  with  the  lamentable  ciy, 
"  Good  St.  Katharine  of  Winter- 
bourn,  stay  my  oxen  !*'  Other 
saints  took  a  wider  cognisance  of 
human  scenes  of  labour  or  sorrow. 
The  aid  of  St  Oswald  was  invoked 
when  it  was  required  to  bring  in 
sheep  to  the  fold.  When  it  thim- 
dered,  St  Barbara's  protection  was 
looked  for,  and  at  Malmesbury  St. 
Adhelm's  great  bell  was  rung. 
When  bread  was  put  into  the 
oven,  St.  Stephen's  watchful  care 
secured  the  even  baking  of  the 
batch ;  and  in  assuring  the  lK>use 
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from  fire,  from  water^  and  from  all 
misadventure  the  good  offices  of  St. 
Sythe  were  confidently  expected 
after  the  hearth-fire  had  been  duly 
taken  out,  and  the  sign  of  the 
cross  drawn  in  the  ashes.  St 
Nicholas,  whose  anniversary  was 
the  6th  of  December,  was  the 
patron  of  the  schoolboys.  On 
St.  Stephen's  Day  the  farriers 
made  a  practice  of  blooding  all 
the  cart-horses.  On  Childermass, 
or  Innocents'  Day,  it  was  consi- 
dered unlucky  to  transact  busi- 
ness ;  equally  so  on  Sundays,  at 
the  new  or  full  moon,  and  most 
of  all  during  an  eclipse.  At  the 
Malvern  hills,  when  wind  was 
wanted  to  fan  the  com,  the  la- 
bourer would  cry,  "  Youle,  youle  I" 
conjectured  to  be  an  appeal  to 
iEolus.  The  foresters  of  the  New 
Forest  in  Hampshire  were  in  the 
habit  of  making  annual  offerings 
to  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Luke, 
at  Stoke-Verdun,  a  hamlet  in 
Broadchalk  parish,  in  Wiltshire — 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  bless- 
ing on  the  deer  and  cattle.  To 
these  and  similar  statements,  Au- 
brey appends  long  extracts  from 
Latin  writers,  to  show  that,  though 
names  had  changed,  the  practices 
themselves  were  purely  heathen. 
But  the  civil  wars,  he  again  ob- 
serves»  "  coming  in,  have  put  all 
these  rites  and  customs  out  of 
fashion.  Wars  not  only  extingiiish 
religion  and  laws,  but  superstition. 
No  suffimen  is  a  greater  fugator 
of  phantasms  than  gunpowder." 
*'  Before  printing,  old  wives'  tales 
were  ingeniose;  and  feven  since 

Erinting  came  in  fashion,  till  a 
ttiie  before  the  civil  wars,  the 
ordinary  sort  of  people  were  not 
taught  to  read.  Nowadays  books 
are  common,  and  most  of  the  poor 


people  understand  letters.     The 
many  good  books,  and  the  variety 
of  turns  of  affairs  (he  is  writing  in 
Charles  the  Second^s  time),  have 
put  all  the  old  fables  out-of-dooiES. 
The  divine  art  of  printing  and 
gunpowder  have  frightened  away 
Bobin  Goodfellowaudthe  fairies." 
But  who  was  Eobin  Groodfellow, 
again?     His   form  and    feature 
none  might  trace,  but  his  loud 
"  Ho !  ho !  ho  1 "  ringing  through 
the  meadows,  had  made  many  a 
startled  listener  hold  his  breath. 
Our  antiquary  quotes  Virgil  as  an 
authority  for  the  occasional  occur- 
rence of  voices  in  the   countiy 
surpassing  the  range  of  human 
utterance;    and    adds    that   Mr. 
Launcelot  Morehouse  had  averred 
to  him,  on.  the  word  of  a  priest, 
mpe7*  verhum  sacerdotis,   that  he 
once  heard  just  such  a  laugh  on 
the  other  side  of  a  hedg&    So 
great  was  the  volume  of  sound 
projected,  that  he  was  quite  sure 
no  human  lungs  could  have  per- 
formed the  feat.    A  passage  from 
Pliny  is  cited,  exhibiting  the  pur* 
gatorial  influence  of  saliva^  ap- 
plied to  young  children;  with  a 
view  also,  "  ad  plcicandum  Nmur 
situ"    The  Christian  form  of  chris- 
tening children,  Aubrey  thinks, "  is 
much  derived  from  this  custonL 
So  the  wild  Irish,  when  they  praise 
your  horse,  spit  upon  it."  Blessing 
springs  was  another  priestly  offica 
"  In  Cheshire,  when  the  boundary 
officers   went  in   perambulation, 
they   did  bless   the  springs   ^y 
reading  a  gospel  at  them."    JeA 
St.  Clement's,  at  Oxford,  was  a 
spring  (stopped  up  since  tlie  wars), 
where  it  was  believed  that  St. 
Clement,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, did   sometimes  meet   and 
converse  with  an  angel  or  nymph. 
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as  Numft  Pompilius  with  Egeria. 
Daring  the  war,  the  people  of 
Droitwich  neglected  to  dress  their 
salt-spring,  called  St.  Richard's 
Well,  which  in  consequence  be- 
came dry;  but  ever  since,  the 
minister  nolens  volens,  and  also 
the  soldiers,  did  and  will  dress 
it.  Reading  a  gospel  had  other 
uses.  Mr.  Frederick  Vaughan 
told  him  that  the  Franciscan 
mendicants  used  to  read  a  gospel 
over  the  goodwife's  bat<;h  of 
bread,  a  process  which,  of  course, 
concluded  by  the  goodwife  pre- 
senting the  gospel-reader  with  a 
cake.  On  the  eve  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  Day,  or  midsummer 
eve,  those  whose  curiosity  was  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  overcome  their 
terrors,  would  sit  all  night  long  in 
the  church-porch,  when  the  ap- 
paritions of  such  of  their  fellow- 
parishionere  as  were  fated  to  die 
during  the  course  of  the  coming 
year,  might  be  seen  gliding  up  the 
pathway,  and  knocking  at  the 
church-door.  Then  there  was  the 
jlractice  described  of  women  wor- 
shipping the  moon  at  her  prime, 
kneeling  for  that  purpose,  with 
bare  legs,  upon  an  "earth-fast" 


stone ;  or  curtseying  to  her  with 
the  exclamation,  "'Tis  a  fine  moon, 
bless  her ! ''  But  we  might  go  on 
quoting  Aubrey  for  ever.  One 
more  Extract,  and  we  have  done. 
Singing  the  gospels  and  carols. 
In  tlie  University  of  Oxford,  the 
old  Roman  custom  is  yet  retained, 
at  least  in  most  colleges,  for  one 
of  the  scholars  of  the  house,  in 
the  middle  of  dinner,  to  sing  the 
gospel  of  the  day.  "I  do  re- 
member some  divines  who,  when 
they  read  the  chapters,  did  it  with 
such  a  cadence,  that  it  was  rather 
to  be  termed  singing  than  read- 
ing." Had  Aubrey  been  living  in 
our  own  time,  he  would  not  have 
needed  to  go  far  in  search  of  di- 
vines who  sing  rather  than  say ; 
and  in  place  of  declaring  that  all 
the  phantasms  had  taken  flight  at 
the  smell  of  gunpowder,  he  would 
rather  have  said,  "  It  is  true  the 
wars  of  Cromwell  drove  them  out 
for  awhile,  but  they  are  fast 
coming  back  upon  us  again,  and 
would  fain  drive  us  to  Rome,  to 
J^gyP^  ^^  Babel,  to  perdition, 
which  may  it  please  God  of  His 
infinite  mercy  to  avert ! 


I )) 


^ntiqttities  of  giHe  Janbs  in  %  %x\tis\  '^mtm. 


ON  entering  the  Lower  Egyptian 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum, 
vou  have  no  doubt  often  no- 
ticed,  or  had  pointed  out  to  you,  a 
glass    case    containing  a  large  but 
much-broken  slab  of  blaek  basalt.  It  is 


not  nearly  so  imposing  an  object  as 
the  statues  and  sarcophagi  that  sur- 
roimd  it,  but  it  deserves  to  be  look- 
ed at  with  even  greater  reverence 
and  gratitude,  for  it  is  the  key  by 
which  the  treasures  of  knowledge 


*  From  "The  Nations  Around."  By  A.  Keary,  Autkor  of  "  Early  ElgyptiattHistoiy; 

Hacmillan  k  Co. 
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preserved  by  the  other  monuments 
have  been  unlocked.      It  is  called 
the  Rosetta  Stone,  because  it  was 
found  near  the  town  of  Rosetta  by 
a  French  officer  of  engineers,  who, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  digging  the 
foundation  of  a  fort,  came  upon  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  tem- 
ple.    It  was  given  up  to  the  English 
by  the  French  at  the  capitulation  of 
Alexandria,  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  HutchinsoQ,  and  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.   Baron  Bunsen 
says  of  this  stone,  that  it  shares  with 
the     "  Description    de     I'Egypte," 
written  by  the  learned  men  Napoleon 
took  with  his  army  to  Egypt,  '*  the 
honour  of  being  the  only  result  of 
vital  importance  to  universal  historj- 
that  accrued  from  a  vast  expedition, 
a  brilliant  conquest,  and  bloody  com- 
bat for   the   possession  of  Egj^t." 
The  great  value  of  the  Rosetta  Stone 
consists  in  its  containing — ^what  had 
hitherto  been  sought  for  in  vadn — an 
inscription  in  hierogl}'phic  characters 
followed  by  a  translation  in  Greek ; 
the  hierogl3rphio  writing  is  on  the 
top  of  the  stone ;  beneath  is  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  words  in  another 
Egyptian    character,   the    Demotic 
(which  may  be  called  Eg^'ptian  run- 
ning hand) ;  *  last  comes  the  Greek 
translation.      Unfortunately,  no  one 
of  the  three  versions  of  the  inscrip- 
tion  is   perfect.      The   Greek   sen- 
tences were  easily  read,  and  proved 
to  be  part  of  a  decree  issued  by  the 
priests  of  Memphis  on  the  corona- 
tion of  'Ptolemy    Epiphanes,   and 
ordered  to  be  engiaTed  and  set  up 
in  all  the  principal  temples  through- 
out  Egypt.     It  celebrates  the  vic- 
tories gained  by  the  young  king  over 
rebcis,— his  liberalily,  his  piety,  and 
his  public  worics.     The  next  step 
was  to  find  out  the  hieroglyphio  and 

*  Tlu9  Demotic  writm^  is  pn^Mrly  a 
oomiption  of  the  I^yptian  hioratic,  or 
running  hand,  and  was  used  for  the  vulgar 
dialect,  hieroglyphics  and  faieratics  ex- 
pressing the  sacTMl  or  cliissical  dialect. 


demotic  signs  that  con-esponded  to 
the  Greek  words  and  letters.  It  was 
a  difficult  task,  for  the  first  lines  of 
the  hieroglyphic  copy  of  the  record 
and  the  last  of  the  Greek  were 
broken  away,  so  that  only  a  few  sen- 
tences answered  to  each  other.  The 
first  person  who  found  a  clue  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  problem  was  Dr. 
Young.  He  observed  in  the  hiero- 
glyphic-lines  certain  groups  of  signs 
that  were  enclosed  in  oval  rings,  or 
in  marks  like  parenthetic  signs  in  the 
demotic,  and  came  to  the  conelusicm 
that  the  words  so  enclosed  must  be 
the  proper  names  Ptolemy,  Alex- 
ander, Arsinoe,  Berenice,  which  he 
found  in  the  Greek  record.  The 
number  of  groups  of  signs  thus 
enclosed  was  found  sufficiently  to 
answer  to  the  names  in  the  Greek 
lines,  and  the  order  in  which  the 
names  occurred  showed  which  Ch^eek 
name  was  to  be  assigned  to  ea«h 
ring  and  enclosed  group. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  signs 
in  the  rings,  and  comparison  of  them 
with  the  Greek  letters,  led  Dr. 
Young  to  the  important  conclusion, 
that  hieroglyphic  signs  were  not 
solely,  as  they  had  always  hitherto 
been  supposed  to  be,  pictures  of 
objects  or  ideographs  (signs  put  for 
ideas),  but  that  at  least  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  were  like  true  letters 
(signs  put  for  sounds),  the  object 
designed  standing  not  for  itself,  nor 
for  anything  it  resembled,  but  for 
the  first  sound  of  its  name  —  as 
if  we  were  to  draw  a  hand  for  the 
sound  ''  h,"  a  bat  for  the  sound  «*  b," 
a  nut  for  tiie  sound  "n."  The 
long  names  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  &c. 
furnished  a  considerable  number  of 
these  phonetic  signs,  whose  sounds 
oould  be  ascertained  by  oomparisos 
with  the  Greek  letters  that  oorres- 
poaxled  to  tiiem;  and  thus  the  first 
step  w»s  taken  towards  thediscovwy 
of  the  txmt  vmhie  of  hierogly{Aies, 
and  the  manner  in  which  their  were 
used  in  spelling  words.      When  it 
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"wua  farther  asoertained  that  the 
aacieiit  Egyptian  language  was  the 
^ame  as  the  Ck^e  toogue^tiU  re- 
cently spoken  by  the  Copts  in  Egypt^ 
no  insuperable  difficulty  remained  in 
the  way  of  getting  at  the  meaning  of 
the  abundant  records  graven  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  had 
hitherto  presented  such  a  tantaliasing 
problein  before  the  eyes  of  zeaknis 
students  of  history.  The  old  black 
stone  has  been  a  door,  that  has 
opeoed  and  let  us  in  to  a  quite  new 
realm  of  knowledge.  It  stands  fitly 
At  the  opening  of  the  long  hall  lined 
with  graven  tablets,and  adorned  with 
tablets  and  statues  written  over  with 
talismanic  characters,  whose  secrets 
it  has  revealed. 

It  often  happens  that  when  a  very 
important  discovery  is  made  in  one 
part  of  the  world,  it  turns  out  that 
in  some  other  quarter  there  has  been 
a  student  hard  at  work  on  ^e  same 
prtMem,  who,  on  receiving  the  new 
troth,  is  able  to  do  so  much  more 
with  it  than  the  first  discoverer,  that 
the  honoitr  of  the  invention  has  ever 
afterwards  to  be  divided  between  the 
two.   This  was  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphic 
writii^.     While  Dr.  Young  and  the 
English  satfone  were  poring  over  the 
Roaetta  Stone,  a  young  Frenchman, 
OhampolUon  Le  Jeune,  was  studying 
the  Egyptian  antiquities  in  France. 
He    became    acquainted    with  Dr. 
Young's  conjecture   respecting  the 
phonetic  powerof  hieroglyphic  signs, 
ad<^>ted  it  as  a  basis  for  further  in- 
vestigations, and  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  complete  sfstem  of  hiero- 
glyphicsj  which  late  researehes  have 
altered  but  little,  and  which  has  been 
employed  with  signal  success  ever 


Wh^i  oaee  it  was  known  that  the 
wittiags  on  Egyptian  tombs  and 
temples  were  no  Kmger  sealed  docu* 
nifflits,  but  could  be  used  as  mateiial 
for  history,  the  importance  of  havti^ 
them   carcfally  examined   and   co* 


pied  by  competent  persons  was 
strongly  felt  by  all  who  were  inter- 
ested in  historical  research  through- 
out Europe.  The  French  and 
Tuscan  Governments  undertook  two 
expeditions,  under  ChampoUion  and 
Boseliiai,  which  worked  jointly  with 
singular  tact  and  success,  and  pco* 
dttced  two  of  the  standard  works  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  late 
King  of  Prussia,  imitating  this  ^ood 
example,  sent  another  expedition 
into  Egypt,  under  Dr.  Lepsius,  to 
excavate  among  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cities,  and  collect  antiquities 
for  the  Museum  at  Berlin.  They 
stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Egypt, 
residing  the  chief  part  of  the  time 
in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, and  bringing  to  light  many 
wonderful  memorials  of  the  remote 
times  (before  Abraham's  visit) 
when  the  Pyramids  of  G-izdi  were 
built. 

Among  the  interesting  relics  which 
Dr.  Lepeius  and  his  associates  car- 
ried to  Prussia,  was  the  entire  tomb 
of  a  prince  called  Merhet,  who,  in 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  speaks 
of  himself  as  chief  architect  to  thfe 
kin^  who  built  the  Great  P3rramid. 

What  the  liberality  of  a  wise  king 
did  for  the  study  of  ancient  history 
in  Prussia  has  been  effected  in 
England  by  the  enterprise,  public 
spirit,  and  devotion  to  learning  of 
private  individuals.  Soon  after  Dr. 
Young's  discovery,  a  body  of  English 
students — of  whom  bir  Gkidner 
Wilkinson,  Mr*  Lane,  and  Col. 
Howard  Vyse  were  the  most  distin* 
guished-— visited  Eg3rpt9and  pawad 
many  years  in  studying  the  monu- 
ments and  people.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  lived  for  months  at  a  time 
in  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  altered,  by  the 
addition  of  a  court  and  tower  to  its 
long  grotto,  so  as  to  make  it  a  toler- 
ably commodious  dwelling-place. 
The  results  of  the  careful  researches 
he  here  carried  on  he  has  given  to 
the  world  in  his  celebrated  work. 
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*'  The  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptiania/'  vrhich  in  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  complete  ac- 
count of  any  ancient  people  that  has 
ever  been  written,  and  has  done  more 
than  any  other  work  to  make  the 
results  of  Dr.  Young's  discoyery 
popularly  known. 

The  most  cmcient  Egyptian  relics 
in  the  British  Museum  are  to  be 
found  in  the  entrance  of  the  northern 
vestibule,  a  passage  beyond  the  great 
Egyptian  Hall,  facing  the  north-wes- 
tern staircase,  and  in  the  northern 
end  of  the  great  gallery.  They  con- 
sist  of  two  casing-stones  of  the 
Great  Pyramid,  the  statue  of  a  pro- 
prietor of  that  remote  age,  and  some 
slabs  and  doors  of  tombs  of  the  same 
period,  whose  inscriptions  and  pic- 
tures refer  to  the  funeral  rites,  and 
illustrate  the  Ritual  teaching.  In 
the  Upper  Egyptian  Gallery,  in  a 
wall-case,  is  the  lid  of  the  mummy- 
case  of  the  king  who  built  the  Third 
Pyramid,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  so  zealous  a  student  and  guar- 
dian of  the  sacred  books,  that  he 
sent  all  over  Egypt  to  search  for  one 
of  them  that  even  at  that  early  time 
had  been  lost.  He  was  also  a  great 
lover  of  the  marsh- country  where 
Abraham  afterwards  sojourned,  and 
where  the  land  of  Goshen  lay. 

The  relics  which  will  best  help  us 
to  understand  Egyptian  art  and  man- 
ners and  ciLStoms  at  the  peiiod  when 
Abraham  visited  Egypt  are  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  north  vestibule 
and  partly  in  the  northern  end  of  the 
great  Egyptian  Gallery.  Among 
them  m*e  many  tablets  with  inscrip* 
tions  and  pictures  that  were  put  up 
to  persons  who  were  oontemporarieB 
of  Nehra,  and  who  not  improbably 
may  have  spoken  to  Abraham  and 
heiurd  of  Sarah's  beauty. 

The  figures  on  these  slabs  are  so 
carefully  sculptured  that  the  style  of 
dress  and  ornaments  worn  at  the 
period  can  be  very  distinctly  made 
out,  and  they  are  thought  to  be  por- 


traits of  the  oeoapanto  of  the  tomhs, 
and  of  members  of  their  fanuUet. 
One  figure  (No.  662),  ^at  of  an 
architect  to  Osirtaaen  the  First 
(Abraham's  Pharaoh),  is  represented 
sitting  in  an  elegant  chair,  another 
leans  forward  on  his  staff,  lookinf^ 
upwards  in  much  the  same  attitude 
as  that  in  which  Jacob  periia{» 
leaned,  when  he  worshipped  on  the 
top  of  his  staff.  Several  taUetB  of 
this  reig^  represent  interesting  &miiy 
groups:  in  one  (under  the  seeond 
window  in  the  vestibule)  a  hasband 
and  wife  are  seen  seated  in  a  doable 
chair  before  a  table  of  ofoings; 
their  two  sons,  a  youth  and  a  httle 
child,  approaching  bring  new 
presents.  The  youth  brings  a  bird, 
the  child  a  flower  and  a  very  Uttle 
bird.  In  another  compartmoit  of 
the  picture  the  father  is  seen  leaning 
on  his  staff  and  looking  at  h» 
daughters,  who  are  bringing  gar- 
lands of  fresh  flowers.  The  tdJe, 
laden  with  gifts,  is  evidently  a  taUe 
of  funeral  offerings;  the  attitude  of 
the  father  leaning  on  his  staff,  in 
spito  of  the  exactness  of  all  the 
details  of  the  figure,  su^ests  that  he 
is  not  meant  to  form  part  of  the 
living  group.  We  feel,  in  looking, 
that  the  artist  intended  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  father  and  mother  aie 
watching  from  some  far-off  region  of 
Amenti  the  pious  acts  of  the  child- 
ren they  have  left  behind  them;  and 
we  find  ourselves  getting  a  tittle 
glimpse  into  a  femily  history  of 
Abraham's  time  almost  as  life-like 
as  those  the  Bible  gives  ns.  The 
father  and  mother  have  died  earlj, 
leaving  four  children  behind  thenr- 
two  young  daughters  (the  tablet 
gives  their  names,  Sebeksi  and 
Usersi),  over  whom  the  spirit  of  the 
flither  yearns  tenderly;  andtwoauia 
— a  youth,  Hantef»  luurdly  old  enough 
to  be  his  sisters'  protector,  and  coCt 
the  little  one  of  the  fiumly ,  Beijainin, 
who  timidly  approaches  the  funeral 
table  with  lus  double    aflBefmg  of 
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whftt  be  likes  best— his  flower  and  bis 
bird.  On  a  mummy-case  of  tbis 
period  are  extracts  from  ''  The  Book 
of  the  Dead,"  wbtcb,  says  Dr.  Btrcb, 
proves  tbat  tbe  Egyptians  of  tbat 
time  b^eved  in  the  immortality  of 
tbesonl. 

The  relics  in  tbe  Museum  tbat 
illustrate  tbe  period  of  tbe  children 
of  Israel's  residence  in  Egypt  are 
still  more  numerous  and  imposing. 
One  of  tbe  most  beautiful  is  the  red 
granite  head  of  Thothmes  the  Third, 
believed   by    many   writers    to   be 
Joseph's  Pharaoh,  which  stands  in 
the    middle  of  the   great    gallery. 
Tbis  enormous  bead  was  brought 
from  the  temple  at  Kamac,  where  it 
once  formed  part  of  a  statue  erected 
in  honour  of  Joseph's  patron,  tbe 
greatest  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
kings.     The  left  ear,  the  chin,  and 
part  of  the  beard  of  tbis  bead,  have 
been  broken  away  by  some  of  the 
many    conquerors  of    Egypt,   who 
signalised  their  triumph  over  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  tbe  land  by 
mutilating    their    beautiful    public 
works.     Perhaps  it  was  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's  soldiers  who  struck  away 
those  fragments  of  red  granite  from 
Thotbmes*  face;  and  perhaps  Jere- 
miah, who  had  previously  prophesied 
tbat   tbe    Babylonian    king  should 
break  the  images  of  Betb-shemesh, 
was  there  and  saw  them  do  it.  Near 
this   head  are  two    seated    statues 
dedicated  to  Osiris;  in  memory,  one 
of  a  prince,  the  other  of  a  military 
chieftain  in  Thothmes  the  Third's 
reign,  who  must — if  the  chronology 
be  correct  that  places  Joseph's  vice- 
royalty  in  tbat   time — ^have    been 
concerned  in  the  great  events  of  the 
time:    the    disgrace    of   the    chief 
butler  and  the  chief  baker,  the  seven 
years'  fiimine,  tbe   sudden  rise  of 
Joseph  to  power,  and  the  arrival  of 
tbe  Hebrews  in  Egypt.     There  are 
many  statues  in  the  same  division 
of    the  gallery  of   Amenophis  tbe 
Third,  thM&  last  powerful  king  of  the 


Eighteenth   Dynasty,  tbe    dynasty 
that  remembered  Joseph  and  favour- 
ed the  Hebrews.    His  features  have 
an  Ethiopian    cast,  which    distin- 
guishes them  from  other  portraits  of 
Egyptian  kings  in  l^e  gallery,  audi 
as  he  had  an  Ethiopian  mother,  it  is 
probable  that  these  statues  are  true 
portraits.      Soon   afber  Amenophis 
the  Third's  death  came  the  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  the  stranger  kings, 
whieb  indirectly  led  to  the  expression 
of  the  Israelites.   In  the  central  divi- 
sion of  the  great  gallery   are    the 
monuments  that  illustrate  the  Nine- 
teenth Dynasty — the  Pharaohs  that 
knew  not  Joseph  andoppressed  Israel. 
Near  the  entrance  is  a  small  statue 
under  a  glass  case  of  a  scribe  called 
Piaai,  who,  as  the  inscription  tells 
us,    officiated    under    Ramses    the 
Second.     We  look  at  it  with  inte- 
rest, thinking  that  we  have  here, 
perhaps,  a  portrait  of  one  of  Moses' 
fellow-students  or  teachers  in  the 
priestly    lore   he    followed    in    his 
youth.      The  figure  seated  on  the 
groimd  bears  in  one  hand  an  ear  of 
com,  in  the  other  the  symbol  of  life. 
It  is  a  memorial  tablet  s3rmbolically 
conveying  to  survivors  the  hope  in 
which  the  dead  scribe  had  lain  down 
in  his  stately  tomb — a  full  ripe  ear, 
gathered    in,    not    to  the    harvest 
of  death,  but  of  eternal  life.    The 
statue     opposite      Piaai's-— of     an 
Ethiopian    prince,    Paur,    kneeling 
before  an  altar — conveys  the  same 
spiritual  thoughts  of  death;  for  on 
the  altar  before  which  the  figure 
bends  is  placed  a  ram's  head,  the 
symbol  of  the  living  soul.     Several 
portraits  of  Ramses  the  Second,  the 
Pharaoh  in  whose  house  Moses  was 
brought  up,  are  to  be  found  in  this 
gallery.     The  most  beaxri;ifril  is  a 
colossal  head  of  granite,  once  part 
of  a  statue  that  stood  before  Pharaoh 
Bamses'  great  palace  at  Thebes,  the 
winter  residence   of  the  Egyptian 
court,  where  Moses  and  his  patroness 
must  often  have  resided.    Tbe  face 
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is  quite  perfect :  ii^en  the  gigantic 
statue  it  crowned  was  broken  to 
pieces,  the  head  seems  to  have  fallen 
forward,  and  remained  safely  em* 
bedded  in  the  soft  sand.  It  was 
du^  up  and  removed  with  great 
difficulty  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ruined  palace  by  the  celebrated 
traveller  Belzoni,  and  under  the 
supenatendence  of  the  English 
consul,  Mr.  Salt,  transported  to 
England  and  presented  to  the  British 
Museum.  The  face  is  handsome  and 
expressive,  and  is  probably  a  faithful 
portrait  of  this  haughtiest  and  cniel- 
lest  of  the  Pharaohs,  before  whom 
so  many  slaves  and  capdves  trembled, 
and  from  whose  presence  Moses  fled 
to  live  among  the  Midianites  of  the 
desert. 

There  is  no  portrait  in  the  Museum 
ef  "Pharaoh's  daughter;"  but  there 
is  in  the  central  gallery  a  statue  of 
a  brother  of  hers  called  Shaaemuab, 
who  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Brugsch  to 
be  the  identical  Setna  of  the  necro- 
mantic story  we  have  quoted — ^the 
inquisitive  yoimg  prince  who  visited 
Ptah-neferka's  tomb  and  heard 
Ahura's  story.  He  bears  two  stan- 
dards on  his  shoulders,  and  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  fourth  son  of 
Ramses  the  Second,  and  a  standard^ 
bearer  in  the  Eg3rptian  army.  Men- 
ptah,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus^ 
probably,  has  also  a  statue  in  the 
central  saloon — ^an  erect  figure  in 
red  granite,  in  the  act  of  walking 
(No.  61).  There  is,  however,  some 
doubt  whether  this  figure  is  meant 
for  Men -ptah  or  his  father  Ramses, 
as  both  names  are  engraved  on  the 
stone.  On  the  north-west  staircaM, 
leading  to  the  upper  Egyptian 
gallery,  are  glass  eases  covAaisAag 
sever^  very  interesting  examples  eC 
copies  of  chapters  of  the  "  &K)k  of 
the  Dead"  that  have  bssn  take« 
ftMQ  mummy-cases ;  some  are  as  old 


as  Joseph's  time;  several  eont&m 
nearly  all  the  chapters  of  the  Ritual, 
with  the  httle  pictures  representing 
the  soul's  progress  in  the  under- 
worid  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
each  chapter.  Almost  all  have  the 
125th  chapter,  which  treats  of  the 
soul's  eatraace  into  the  "  Hall  of  the 
Truths,"  and  has  for  its  vignette 
the  celebrated  judgment  scene. 

The  mummy-cases  in  the  first 
Egyptian  room  are  also  painted  mer 
with  sentences  irom  the  aacieiiit 
sacred  books.,  and  with  representa- 
tions of  the  funeral  rites,  and  of  the 
fantastic  scenery  of  Ameati— the 
strange  spiritual  beings,  protecting 
spirits,  or  evil  genii, ''  devourers  of 
heads  and  hearts,"  who,  according 
to  the  Ritual  teaching,  thronged 
round  the  unclothed  spirit  on  its 
entrance  into  the  nether  world.  In 
the  glass  cases  in  the  second  room 
are  to  be  seen  examples  of  the 
sepulchral  vases  in  whieh  the  em- 
balmed heads,  hearts,  and  viscera  of 
the  dead  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  four  guardian  goiii  of 
Amenti,  whose  heads — hawk-shaped, 
jackal-shaped,  man-iacedC  cynoee- 
phalus-shaped — are  fig>ixed  on  th» 
covers  of  the  vases. 

These  and  numb^lese  othemln* 
able  monuments  and  relioe  of  aecient 
times  in  Egypt  have  been  aocumula* 
ting  for  many  years»  and  have  be»k 
gati^ered  from  various  soorces. 
Some  were  taken  at  the  capitalatkHi 
of  Alexandria  from  the  Freneh»  who 
had  collected  them  during  Napo- 
leon's ocenpation  of  Egypt,  and  pie* 
seated  te  the  Museum  by  Gectjgs  IIL 
Others  have  be«i  the  gift  o€  cde* 
brated  travdkm— Bekoai,  Mr.  Sstt* 
CoL.  Howard  Vyse,  Sir.  OaidMr 
Wilkinson,.  &ek.;  oAexn  li«ie  ham 
pmrchased  by  the  natioa  Irom  pam^ 
eoUeetora,  or  left  as  be<|ue6ti^ 
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^xinds  for  C^rislmas. 


Xks  {oUkming  Extracts  are  taken  from  ''The  Spiiitual  Garland/'  a  most 
admirable  volume,  just  publiahed  by  DickinBon.  Tne  work  ijs  a  collection  of 
rare  gems^  well  set. 

THE.   NATIVITY     OF    CHRIST. 


IN  the  Old  Testament,  says 
Hugo,  though  augels  were 
sent  to  men  upon  sundry 
occasions,  yet  they  never  came 
Avith  this  property,  so  fiEu:  as 
we  can  read,  that  glory  did 
shine  about  them;  but  now  the 
Sun  of  Eighteousnoss  did  rise 
upon  earth,  they  appear  con- 
spicuous in  their  colours,  like  the 
beams  of  the  sun.  .  .  .  And 
I  beseech  you  to  observe,  all  you 
that  would  keep  a  good  Chnst- 


mas  as  you  ought,  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  the  best  celebration  of 
His  Son's  Nativity ;  and  all  your 
pastimes  and  mirth  (which  I 
disallow  not,  but  rather  commend 
in  moderate  use)  must  be  so  man- 
aged, without  riot,  without  surfeit- 
ing, without  gaming,  without 
pride  and  vain  pomp,  in  harmless- 
ness,  in  sobriety,  as  if  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  were  round  about  us. 

Hacket. 


THE    INCARNATION. 


A  word  from  the  mouth  of 
goodness  inspired  the  dxist  of 
men's  bodies  with  a  living  aoul, 
but  the  blood  of  His  Son  must 
be  shed  to  lay  the  foundatioa  of 
onr  renewed  happiness.  In  tfais 
fhrsty  heaven  did  speak,  and  the 
earth  was  formed ;  in  the  second, 
heaven  itself  must  sink  to  the- 


earth,  and  be  clothed  with  dusty 
earth,  to  reduce  man's  dust  to  its 
original  state.  This  was  a  more 
expen^ve  goodness  than  was  laid 
ouit  in  Creation.  For  the  effecting 
of  this,  Qod  parts  with  His 
dearest  treasure.  His  choicest 
glxwy.  Chaknock, 


And  that  He  sent  when  He 
sent  His  Son,  a  fitter  than  whom 
He  could  not  send,  nor  time  oould 
not  reoeiire.  Therefofe,  witb 
sending  Him,  when  that  was  time 
was  at  its  top.  That  was  griiando 
venit     then    it     was    ptentiudo 

(1.)  And  well  might  that  time 
becaUed'' the  fokesAof  time."  foi; 
wImii  Be  wsAseufcioto  the  wodd 
in  irifeon  the  fulness  of  the  Ciodr 


head  dwelt  bodily ;  in  whom  the 
Spirit  was  not  by  measure;  in 
whom  was  the  fulness  of  grace 
and  truth;  of  whose  fulness  we 
all  xeeeived ;  when  He  was  sent 
that  was  thus  full,  then  was  the 
time  at  the  fnU. 

(2.)  And  weU  alsa  mishit  it  be 
called  ''the  fulness  of  time"  in 
another  regard.  Por  till  then»  all 
was  but  in  p]K>mise,  in  shadows, 
and  figures,  and  prophecies  only 
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which  fill  not,  God  knows.  But 
when  the  performance  of  those 
^^romises,  the  body  of  those 
shadows,  the  substance  of  those 
figures,  the  fulfilling  or  filling  full 
of  all  those  prophecies,  came, 
then  came  the  fulness  of  time, 
truly  so  called.  Till  then,  it  came 
not ;  then  it  came. 

(3.)  And  well  might  it  be  called 
"  the  fulness  of  time  *'  in  a  third 
respect.  For  then  the  Heir  (that 
is  the  world)  was  come  to  his  full 
age;  so  that  the  fittest  time  for 
Him  to  be  sent.  For  to  that 
compareth     the     Apostle    their 


estate  then;  the  former  times 
under  Moses  and  the  Prophets 
were  as  the  nonage  of  the  world, 
suh-pedagogo,  vtto  cTo^p^em  at  their 
A  B  0  (as  in  the  last  words  before 
these) — ^their  estate  then,  as  of 
children  in  their  minority,  little 
differing  from  servants;  for  all 
this  while  notulura  vcnit^  the  ful- 
ness of  time  was  not  yet  come. 
But  a  time  there  was,  as  for  man, 
so  for  mankind,  to  come  to  his 
full  years.  That  time  came  with 
Christ's  coming,  and  Christ's 
coming  with  it.  Andrews. 


FIRST    ADVENT    OF    CHRIST. 


"To  you  that  fear  my  name 
shall  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
arise  with  healing  in  llis  wings." 
It  is  true  He  speaks  more  espe- 
cially of  His  incarnation,  or  visible 
appearance  in  the  world ;  but,  by 
this  manner  of  speaking,  He  in- 
timates withal  that  tliis  Sun  of 
Righteousness  is  always  shining 
upon  His  faithful  people,  more  or 
less  in  all  ages,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  For  in 
that  it  is  said,  "  He  shall  arise," 
it  is  plainly  supposed  that  He 
was  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
before,  and  gave  light  unto  the 
w^orld,  though  not  so  clearly  as 
w^hen  He  actually  was  risen. 
As  we  see  and  enjoy  the  light 
of  the  Sun  long  before  he  riseth, 
from  the  first  dawning  of  the  day, 
though  it  grows  clearer  and  clearer 


all  along,  as  he  comes  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  rising ;  so  the  Sim 
of  Righteousness  began  to  enligh- 
ten the  world,  as  soon  as  it  was 
darkened  by  sin;  the  day  then 
began  to  l3reak,  and  it  grew 
lighter  and  lighter  in  every  age. 
Adam  himself  saw  something 
of  this  light — Abraham  more. 
"Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day," 
saith  this  glorious  Sun :  "  He  saw 
it,  and  was  glad  "  (John  vii.  56). 
David  and  the  Prophets  after  him 
saw  it  more  clearly,  especially 
this  the  last  of  the  Prophets :  he 
saw  this  Sun  in  a  manner  rising, 
so  that  he  could  tell  the  people 
that  it  would  suddenly  get  above 
the  horizon.  "The  Lord  whom 
you  seek,"  saith  he,  "  shall  sud- 
denly come  to  His  temple.* 

Beveeidgk. 


CHRIST    THE    CORNER-STONE. 


As  the  water  lifted  up  Noah's 
Ark  nearer  heaven,  and  as  all  the 
stones  that  were  about  Stephen's 
ears  did  but  knock  him  closer  to 
Christ,  the  Comer  Stone;  so  all 


the  strange  rugged  providences 
that  we  meet  wiUi  shall  raise  us 
nearer  heaven,  and  knock  ns 
nearer  to  Chiist,  that  predons 
Comer  Stone,  Bkooks. 
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BY   B.    GOVBTT. 


MUCH  discussion  has  of  late 
arisen  on  the  eternity  of 
the  punishment  of  the  lost. 
Many  are  advocating  the  annihila- 
tion or  non-existence  of  the  wicked, 
after  a  certain  term  of  suffering  has 
elapsed. 

Being  quite  unconvinced  by  the 
arguments  adduced  by  such,  I  pro- 
pose in  this  paper  to  examine  their 
ideas  concerning  **  destroy "  and 
**  destruction,'^  as  used  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. 

Do  these  words  mean,  in  the  case 
of  the  wicked,  their  reduction  to  un- 
consciousness ? — or,  to  use  a  single 
term ,  their  annihilation  ?  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  do  not,  nor  have 
opponents  proved  their  point. 

Opponents  complain  of  the  ortho- 
dox, that  they  betake  themselves  to 
uncommon  and  figurative  senses  of 
the  words,  instead  of  the  usual  and 
literal.  We  say,  we  take  the  words 
in  their  usual  sense.  And  now  for 
the  proof! 

What,  then,  are  the  meanings  of 
*'  destroy,"  "  mar,'*  and  «  perish  "  ?  • 
The  idea  of  *'  destruction,"  and  the 
words  suited  to  express  it,  are  of 
very  common  occurrence  both  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New.  There 
are  forty-one  words  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  nine  in  the  Greek,  which  are  so 
translated. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  ex- 
amine the  sense  of  this  term,  we  had 
better  divide  the  cases  of  ''  destruc- 
ti<Hi"  into  three  classes:— I.  Thihob 

UFBUISS;      II.    ThIKQS    P088XS8BD 

*  These  are  only  different  E&ffliili  ren- 
deriags  of  the  same  Oredc,  ana  of  the 
answering  Hebrew  words. 


OF  LEFB,  whether  animal  or  vegetable ; 
III.  Men. 

Take  the  first,  the  simplest  case  : 
I.  The  DESTBrcTiON  of   thikos 

LIFELESS : — 

1.  A  great  mountain  on  fire  is 
cast  into  the  sea,  and,  as  one  of  the 
results,  "  the  third  p^rt  of  the  ships 
was  destroyed,^' 

What  is  the  sense  here?  It  is 
plain  enough.  A  ship  is  a  whole 
made  up  of  many  parts,  knit  together 
by  man's  force  and  skill,  to  be  used 
by  the  owner  for  the  purpose  of 
traversing  the  waters  in  safety.  When 
shall  we  say,  then,  that  a  ship  is 
"  destroyed  **  ?  When,  whether  by 
causes  internal  or  external,  this  struc- 
ture can  no  longer  be  employed  for 
the  owner's  original  purpose.  Let 
its  timbers  be  rotted  with  damp,  or 
its  back  be  broken  by  a  storm,  or 
holes  be  knocked  in  its  sides  bv  an 
enemy,  it  is  "destroyed."  Even 
though  all  its  timbers  are  there,  yet 
when  once  they  are  unfit  to  bear  the 
ordinary  stress  of  wind  and  wave, 
the  ship  is  destroyed. 

2.  Take  another  instance.  If  new 
wine  be  put  into  old  bottles  of  skin, 
•*  the  wine  runneth  out,  and  the  hoX^ 
Hes perish;  but  they  i)ut  new  wine 
into  new  bottles,  and  both  are  pre- 
served" (Matt.  ix.  17). 

Bottles  of  skin  are  used  in  the 
Bast  to  contain  wine.  Bkins  are 
carefully  sewn  up  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  when  rent,  they  lose  their 
use ;  for  the  wine  runneth  out,  and 
is  lost.  Though  not  a  particle  of 
the  skin  has  been  torn  away,  yet 
they  are  destroyed  to  their  owner j 
for  their  use  is  pone.  This  is  the 
sense  in  which  our  translators  under- 
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stood  it;  for  they  render  the  same 
word  in  the  parallel  place  of  Mark, 
"  the  bottles  will  be  marred."  They 
saw  it  signified  the  loss  of  tM0,  not 
of  substance.  The  ^^ preserved  "  ves- 
sels are  those  which  retain  their  pri- 
mary use. 

3.  Take  another  instance.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  is  directed  by  God 
to  get  a  linen  girdle,  to  wear  it 
awhile,  and  then  to  hide  it  by  the 
river  Euphrates.  After  a  time  he 
is  commanded  to  go  to  the^spot,  and 
take  it  thence  ( Jer.  xiii.  7) :  "  Then 
I  went  to  Euphrates,  and  digged, 
and  took  the  gWle  from  the  place 
where  I  had  hid  it :  and,  behold,  the 
girdle  was  marred*  it  was  profitable 
for  nothing."  Jehovah  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  girdle  resembled  the 
nation  of  Israel.  They  were  self- 
ruined;  as  useless  to  Him  as  the 
buried  girdle;  He  would  therefore 
''destroy"  them  (ver.  14).  He  would 
not  pity  them,  but  cut  off  some  from 
earth,  and  scatter  and  make  captives 
the  rest  (xix.  24).  Here  we  have  three 
views  of  destruction : — (1.)  The  girdle 
IS  "  dtstroyed  "  in  itself;  in  its  being 
rotten,  and  destitute  of  the  requisite 
cohesion,  form,  and  colour.  It  had 
not  lost  its  being ^  but  solely  its  welU 
being.  ^2.)  It  had  lost  its  use  to  its 
owner.  He  could  no  more  employ  it 
as  a  girdle.  (3.)  Israel  was  self-de- 
stroyed in  soulf  and  God  would  take 
away  their  worldly  welfare. 

4.  If  I  say  to  you,  "  Put  your 
watch  for  an  hour  under  water," — 
what  would  you  reply?  *' Put  it 
under  water!  Why,  it  would  be 
the  destruction  of  the  watch  I  ** 
So  it  would!  But  what  do  you 
mean  thereby  ?  That  its  use  would 
be  gone  to  you  as  its  owner.  How  ? 
Not  because  the  watch  had  lost  its 
being,  but  its  wellbeing.  The  water 
would  enter  the  works,  stop  its  mo- 
tion, and  rust   the  wheels.     Here, 

♦  The  word  usually  translated,  ''de- 
stroy." 


again,  are  two  aspects  of  destruction 
— (1)  as  regards  the  watch  itself,  and 
(2),  in  regard  of  its  owner. 

II.  Proceed  we  to  instances  where 
"  destruction"  seizes  outegetables 
acnd  ANiiCALS:— 

1.  **  When  thou  shalt  besiege  a  dty 
a  long  time,  in  making  war  against  it, 
to  take  it,  thou  shalt  not  d^trog  ike 
trees  thereof  hj  forcing  an  axe  against 
them :  for  thou  mayest  eat  of  them, 
and  thou  shalt  fiot  cut  them  down 
(for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's 
life)  to  employ  them  in  the  siege: 
only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest 
that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat  (food), 
thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down  ; 
and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against 
the  city"  (Deut.  xx.  19,  20).    What 
is  destruction   here  ?     The  forcible 
taking  away  the  trees'  vegetable  life, 
on  which  depends  their  principal  use- 
fulness to  man.     Their  chief  use  is 
to  sustain  by  their  fruit  man's  life. 
When  once  this,  purpose  is  arrested, 
by  cutting  them  down,  they  are  de- 
stroyed \  their  primary  purpose  and 
chief  use  to  their  owner  are  gone. 

2.  Take  a  case  of  animal  life,  **  I 
will  abo  send  wild  beasts  among  yon, 
which  shall  rob  you  of  your  chil- 
dren, and  destroy  your  cattle  "  (Lev. 
xxvi.  22). 

Sheep,  goats,  and  oxen  are  usefal 
to  an  owner,  especially  to  an  Eastern 
owner,  in  their  life.  God  would  then, 
in  His  displeasure,  deprive  ownen  of 
part  of  their  wealth,  by  sending  wOd 
beaAfs  which  shirnkl  tabe  away  the 
lives  of  the  sheep  and  oxen,  and, 
by  tearing  and  defiling  the  carcase^ 
render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten.  For  the 
bodies  of  cattle  slain  by  wild  hewCs 
were  forbidden  to  Israel ;  they  might 
not  eat  of  them.  Here,  then,  ^sf/ne- 
^KMt,  in  relation  to  an  owner,  signifies 
the  depriving  him  of  the  primary  Hse 
and  benefit  of  part  of  his  posseasionB. 

3.  Animals  and  things  valuable 
are  also  said  to  be  '*  destroyed  "  (we 
use  another  word),  when  they  have 
wandered,  or  rolled,  or  falkn 
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wliere  beyond  our  power  to  use  them. 
The  piece  of  silver  is  lost^*  when  it 
is  gone  from  our  purse  or  desk,  and 
we  can  no  longer  employ  it  as  we 
please.  So  with  the  strayed  or  la^ 
sheep  (Matt.  x.  6;  Luke  iv.  8,  9). 
This  is  a  temporary  destruction,  not 
of  the  things  in  themselves,  but  to  us. 
Itecovery  afber  this  destruction  is 
often  possible,  ofben  actual. 

Be  it  next  observed,  that  while  we 
call  a  thing  destroyed  which  has  lost 
\\sjlr€t  and  chief  use, thevQyeit  remains 
oft  a  secondary  and  inferior  use  of 
what  is  so  destroyed.  The  chief  and 
first  use  of  a  fruit-tree  is  to  bear 
fruit.  When  it  is  destroyed  by  being 
cut  down,  it  may  still  be  of  service 
in  war,  as  we  have  seen,  for  building 
bulwarks  against  a  besieged  city. 

Or,  to  take  another  and  more 
common  example.  If  a  fruit-tree  be 
barren  and  dead,  you  can  cut  it  down, 
and  apply  it  to  a  secondary  and  in- 
ferior use,  by  consuming  it  as  fire- 
wood.    And  so  of  the  ship. 

III.  We  come  now  t6  the  third 
and  most  important  class— Men. 

Here,  in  consequence  of  man's 
higher  and  complex  nature,  as  com- 
posed of  spirit,  soul,  and  body,  more 
awful  views  of  destruction  open.  We 
may  regard  the  destruction  of  man 
in  relation  either  to  this  age  and  world, 
or  to  the  age  and  world  to  come.  The 
Old  Testament  specially  deals  with 
the  first ;  the  New  Testament  with 
the  second.  This  we  must  return  to 
again.  But  we  may  regard  man's 
destruction  in  eternity  as  related 
either  (1)  to  himself,  or  (2)  to  God. 

The  destruction  of  a  man  in  regard 
to  God  as  his  owner ^  would  consist 
(as  in  the  cases  we  have  already  con- 
sidered), in  his  being  unQt  to  glorify 
God  in  the  sphers  in  which  he  was 
set  at  his  creation.     His  first  use 


*  ATToXXvfu.  The  same  explanation  is 
to  be  given  where  the  English  translate 
•*wa8re-"  **To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste  r 


has  departed  ;  his  soul  and  spirit  are 
full  of  enmity  against  the  Lord.  God 
takes  away  his  natural  life.  He  is 
then  removed  from  the  place  and  the 
use  which  God  designed  primarily. 
But  the  Lord,  as  owner,  may  make  of 
him— thus  destroyed  as  to  his  first 
use— a  secondary  and  inferior  use. 
If  he  will  not  glorify  God's  mercy, 
he  shall  glorify  His  justice.  Though 
useless  in  the  way  which  is  consis- 
tent with  his  own  wellbeing,  he  may 
be  made  useful  in  his  ruining  and 
undoing. 

But  Jehovah  is  not  only  the  Owner 
of  men,  but.  their  Buler  and  Judge 
also.  His  destruction,  then,  of 
the  wicked  results  from  His  dis- 
pleasure at  enemies  who  have  broken 
His  laws,  and  in  heart  hate  His 
authority.  His  destroying  such  de- 
notes that  they  are  so  evil,  that  all 
attempts  at  their  recovery  to  happi- 
ness and  holiness  are  past.  The  just 
Governor  has  nowno  care  of  their  wel- 
fare, but  has  sentenced  them  to  suffer 
the  inflictions  of  His  wrath  without 
any  end.  Destruction  of  such  per- 
sons indicate*  the  Governor's  great 
indignation,  and  ll\»  intention  in  Ria 
inflictions :  they  are  to  be  deprived 
of  their  welfare,  and  made  examplea 
of  His  wrath,  to  deter  others  from 
like  sin,  by  a  view  of  the  awful  con- 
sequences  (Jude  vii. ;  2  Peter  ii.  6). 

1.  Of  this  sense  we  shall  find  aii  ex- 
ample in  Matthew  xxvii.  20  :  **  The 
chief  priests  and  elders  persuaded 
the  multitude  that  they  should  ask 
Barabbas,  and  destroy  Jestis"  Ac- 
cordingly, tbey  urge  tneir  desire 
upon  Pilate  the  Governor.  He  pro- 
poses to  chastise  Jesus,  as  one  capable 
of  being  amended.  He  would  e«wirg« 
Him,  and  then  set  Him  free.  But 
they  demand  His  crucifixion;  and 
at  lengtb  Pilate  yields,  and  condemns 
Jesus  to  death.  He  was  an  evil- 
doer, no  longer  (in  their  view)  to  be 
tolerated  among  men. 

2.  So  Jesus  describes  the  King 
of  the  patttble  as  "  destroying  "  the 
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murderers  who  slew  His  servants 
(Matt.  xxii.  7,xxi.  41).  "  For  rulers," 
says  the  Holy  Spint,  are  designed  of 
God  to  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  '*  not 
bearing  the  sword  in  Tain.'*  The 
Lord  would  have  the  evil-doer 
afraid,  even  of  them.  His  people, 
too,  are  to  be  subject  to  them,  not 
only  for  conscience'  sake,  but  for  fear 
of  their  wrauh  "  (Romans  xiii.  1  —5). 

But  at  this  point  a  new  feature 
must  be  presented.  Man  is  not  only 
related  to  God,  but  we  may  regard 
him  in  relation  to  his  own  personal 
welfare,  as  consisting  of  body,  soul, 
and  spirit.  His  happiness  consists 
in  the  harmony,  peace,  and  happy 
union  of  each  of  these  parts.  The 
man's  inward  destruction  would  be 
the  strife,  jarring,  collision  of  part 
with  part.  The  demons  that  entered 
the  victim  of  Gadara  created  discord 
within,  and  impelled  the  man  toward 
his  ruin.  They  led  him  to  throw  off 
all  clothing,  to  dwell  among  the 
tombs,  to  terrify  passengers,  to  yell, 
and  cut  himself  with  stones.  The 
welfare  of  a  man's  spirit  would  con- 
sist in  its  love,  reverence,  trust  in 
God,  and  worship  of  Him ;  and  in 
its  love  to  others.  His  undoing  and 
tmhappiness  would  be  found  in  his 
being  full  of  hatred  to  God  and 
to  men — full  of  pride,  malice,  envy, 
rebellion,  and  despair;  his  passions 
urging  him  to  blaspheme  and  resist 
the  Most  High,  his  conscience  pro- 
claiming clearly  the  wickedness  of 
such  a  spirit,  and  such  words ;  his 
memory  presenting  him  scenes  of  sin, 
of  which  his  doom  would  be  the  just 
consequence,  and  yet  his  proud  heart 
refusing  to  own  that  it  is  his  own 
trespass  which  has  brought  him  to 
woe:  his  memory  suggesting  the 
offers  of  grace,  and,  because  of  his 
refusal,  their  withdrawment  for  ever. 
This  state  of  a  spirit,  this  strife 
of  part  against  part,  would  be  its 
inward  destruction. 

The  use  of  a  watch  is  to  show  to 
its  owner  the  proper  time,  both  by 


day  and  night.  The  watch's  well- 
being  turns  upon  the  outward  and 
inward  parts  harmoniously  conspir- 
ing to  fulfil  this  design  of  the  watch- 
maker and  the  purchaser.  But  if  the 
wheels  were  to  jar,  grate  and  grind 
one  on  another,  while  still  it  moved, 
more  and  more  undoing  its  use  and 
beauty,  such  a  watch  would  be  self- 
destroyed. 

II.  The  previous  cases  have  been 
examples  of  belative  destruction. 
But  there  is  a  second  and  absolute 
sense  of  destruction.  It  is  possible 
not  only  to  remove  the  wellbeing  of 
a  thing  or  person,  but  to  deprive  him 
even  of  existence.  This  is  not  pos- 
sible absolutely  to  man,  though  it  is 
to  God.  ,  Still  we  can  come  near  to 
it.  We  should  say  of  a  house  ruined 
by  fire,  *It  is  destroyed': — though 
the  four  walls  and  a  bit  of  the  roof 
remained;  because  it  is  unfit  to 
answer  its  chief  purpose,  as  an  abode 
for  man.  But  what  if  we  were  to 
take  away  the  remains  of  it  brick  by 
brick,  and  timber  by  timber,  so  that 
at  length  even  the  appeai*ance  of 
there  having  been  any  building  on 
the  spot  was  gone  ?  That  is  *  de- 
struction '  in  the  absolute  sense. 

Now  while  we  cannot  reduce  any 
matter  to  nought,  God  Himself  can. 
As  He  created  the  world  out  of  no- 
thing, so  He  can  and  will  reduce  it 
to  nought  again.  "Thou  Lord  in 
the  beginning  hast  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  and  the  heavens 
are  the  works  of  thine  hands :  Tkejf 
tkall perish''  (Heb.  i.  10,  11).  They 
are  to  be  dissipated  by  fire,  till  even 
their  elements  or  first  principles  are 
dissolved  (2  Pet.  iii.  10—12).  « I 
saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him 
that  sat  on  it,  from  whose  face  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  fled  ai^ay  :  and 
there  woe  found  no  place  for  themJ^ 
(Rev.  XX.  11.)  "  I  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth :  for  the  first  heaven 
and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away : 
and  there  was  no  more  sea."  (xxi.  1.) 
If  this  do  not  signify  annihilation. 
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there  is  no  passage  in  Scripture  which 
does. 

'  But  you  forget  how  it  speaks  of 
the  ^'heasts  that  perish.*"  I  read 
of  the  beasts,  not  that  thej  are  anni- 
hilated, but  that  they  are  to  be  par- 
takers with  the  sons  of  God  in  '*  the 
liberty  of  glory."  (Bom.  viii.  19 — 
23.) 

While  most  do  not  confess  the 
annihilation  of  the  heaven  and  the 
earth  to  be  the  testimony  of  God, 
since  they  suppose  the  Most  High 
will  use  the  old  materials  over  again, 
yet  our  opponents  will  accept  this 
sense  of  the  word  *  destroy/  '  ThcU 
is  just  what  we  mean :  it  is  the  very 
sense  we  plead  for.  Now  why  should 
not  'destroy*  be  thus  taken  in  the 
passages  which  speak  of  the  death  of 
the  wicked  ?  * 

A  good  question !  I  will  an- 
swer it. 

First  then,  what  does  Johnson 
give  as  the  sense  of '  Destruction  *  ? 

"1.  The  act  of  destroying;  sub- 
version ;  demolition.  2.  Murder, 
massacre.  3.  The  state  of  being  de- 
stroyed ;  ruin ;  murder  suffered.  4i. 
The  cause  of  destruction  ;  a  destroyer. 
5.  (In  Theology).  Eternal  death.** 

2.  What  says  Webster  ?  *  De- 
stroy.' The  first  sense  is  "  To  demo- 
lish ;  to  pull  down ;  to  separate  the 
parts  of  an  edifice^  the  union  of  which 
is  necessary  to  constitute  the  thing 
(m  i) — as,  to  destroy  a  house  or 
temple,  to  destroy  a  fortification." 
His  second  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
first.  His  third  is  '*  3.  To  ruin  ;  to 
bring  to  naught ;  to  annihilate,  as  to 
destroy  a  theory  or  scheme,**  <&c. 
His  eighth  is  '*  8.  In  general,  to  put 
an  end  to  ;  to  annihilate  a  thing,  or 
the  form  in  which  it  exists.*' 

3.  What  do  Liddell  and  Scott  say 
TS  the  meaning  of  the  common  Greek 
word  which  is  ordinarily  rendered 
'  destroy '  ?  They  say  it  means,  "  to 
destroy  utterly,  kill,  smy,  murder."— 
'*to  demolish,  to  lay  waste,  then 
very  frequently  in  all  relatioAS  to 


destroy,  ruin^  vp&U,  waste,  squander, 
etc."  "  To  lose."  In  the  middle 
voice,  "to  perish,  die,  fall."  Also 
simply,  "  to  be  undone"  So  also 
frequently  in  Attic,  especially  as  an 
''  imprecation.'*  As  the  third  sense 
they  give  "  Generally,  to  be  wretched 
or  miserable" 

With  these  statements  I  fully 
accord. 

1.  Our  opponents  say — '  You  give 
a  new  sense  to  the  words  *  destroy, 
destruction,'  and  so  on.'  I  deny  it. 
I  retort  the  charge.  *  You  who 
teach  that  reduction  to  non-existence 
is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
have  but  one  example  in  tlie  New 
Testament  of  such  a  meaning.  If 
you  deny  the  annihilation  of  our 
globe  at  the  day  of  the  judgment  of 
the  dead,  you  have  not  even  one  in- 
stance of  the  sense  you  assume.  We 
have  scores !  * 

I  will  adduce  more  evidence  of 
this.* 

*  Tho  Greek  words  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment some  of  whose  occurrences  are  ren- 
dered *  destroy '  by  our  translators,  signify 
to  '  undo,'  and  might  be  so  translated  in 
very  many  instances.  That  is  the  philo- 
sophic sense  lying  at  the  root  of  all.  It 
mciins  undoing  the  unity  or  integrity  of  a 
thing  on  which  its  first  use  depends. 

(2).  So  it  is  with  Xiko  and  kotoXvoi. 
They  signify  the  undoing  and  taking 
down  of  a  bmlding.  **  Undo  this  temple, 
and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up." 
(John  ii.  19.)  Ood  created  things  visible, 
patting  tegethor  their  atems  in  certain 
proportions.  In  tho  last  day  He  will 
Tinao  these  compounds,  and  dissolve  things 
visible.  (2  Pot.  iii.  10—12 ;  also  Mark  i. 
7 ;  1  John  iii.  8,  Matt.  xxiv.  2  ;  xxvi  61, 
xxvii.  40 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1 ;  Rom.  xiv.  20.) 

(3).  So  with  Ko^aipco),  *  to  take  down.' 
(Luke  xii.  18  ;  2  Cor.  x.  4.) 

(4).  (5).  So  with  <l>0€ifm  and  Stop^cipw, 
which  ordinarily  teH  of  causes  at  work 
within,  effecting  the  dissolution,  whether 
cf  man,  boost,  or  thing.  (1  Cor.  xv.  33 ;  2 
Cor.  vii,  2 ;  Eph.  iv.  22 ;  Rom.  viii.  21.) 
The  case  of  the  death  of  Mithridates 
destroyed  by  the  tertmre  of  the  boar,  is  a 
good  specimen.  (Plutarch,  Artaxerxes,  c. 
m  Abo  Luke  xii.  23;  2  Cor.  iv.  16; 
Bev.  viii.  9.) 
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We  say,  that  the  regular  sense  of 
'  destroy '  is  *  to  undo/  *  to  min/ 
The  English  term  comes  from  tv^o 
Latin  words,  which  signify  to  *  undo/ 
to  *  take  down  a  building/ 

Here  follow  passages,  in  which 
words  sometimes  or  utteu  translated 
'  perish,'  '  lose/  '  fail/  *  destroy/  are 
at  other  times  given  as  below. 

(1.)  '  Woe  to  thee,  0  Moab  !  thou 
art  undone,  O  people  of  Cheraosh/' 
(Num.  xxi.  29.)*  (2.)  "  Ileshbou  is 
perithed  even  unto  Dibon,  and  we 
have  laid  them  waste  even  unto 
Nophah."  (ver.  30.)  (3.)  "Then  said 
I"  (Isaiah,  at  beholding  God),*'  Woe 
is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  (Is.  vi.  5.) 
(4.)  **  Thou  hast  made  of  a  city  an 
heap ;  of  a  defenoed  city  a  ruin^ 
(Is.  XXV.  2.)  Its  wellbeing  was 
gone,  not  its  being. 

The  word  '  destruction '  on  which 
our  opponents  so  strongly  insist,  as 
meaning  reduction  to  non-existence, 
is  used  Creqiuently  in  the  LXX.,  as  the 
translation  of  a  Hebrew  word*  which 
means  "'*' calamity y*  or  the  loM  of 
tvel/are, 

4.  "  Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due 
time  the  day  of  their  calamity  is  at 
hand."  (Deut.  xxxii.  35.)  '*  Do  ye 
not  know  their  tokens,  that  the 
wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day  of 
destruction  "  (Job  xxi.  29,  80.) 

Here  is  the  same  word  which  was 


(6.)  So  with  #caraf>yeo),  the  undoing  of  a 
bond ;  tho  removal  oi  power.  (2  Cor.  iiL 
13 ;  2  Thes.  ii.  8 ;  Kom.  viii.  2--6.) 

(7.)  So  also  withoXo^p€vci),  "  Diasolutidn 
of  lifo."  (Hob.  xi  28;  1  Cor.  x.  10.) 

(8  )  So  with  TTop&^ia,  The  excellency  of 
a  building  consists  in  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  its  parts,  as  given  by  Hie  builder's 
art  and  ekul.  The  overturning  this  ar- 
langcmont  is  its  destruction:  it  leaves  a 
nun  behind.    Gal.  i.  13—23. 

(9.)  Of  cMTo^Avfu  enough  has  been  al- 
ready said. 

It  is  tho  same  with  regard  to  tho  Uebcew 
(^  xxxvi.  35,  36 ;  Isa.  iii.  8,  &c} 

♦  TiaM  AttcuXov. 


previously  rendered  "co/ami'ify.^  And 
our  translators  sometimes  render  it 
"  destruction^  and  sometimes  "  ca- 
lamity." 

6.  "  They  prevented  me  in  the  day 
of  my  calamity**  (2  Sam.  xxii  19 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  18.)  "  Destruction  shall 
be  ready  at  his  side."  (Job.  xviiL 
12.) 

6.  ''  I  also  will  lau^h  at  your  ea^ 
lamity;*  I  will  mock  when  your 
fear  cometh :  when  3'our  fear  cometh 
as  desolation,  and  your  destructum* 
cometh  as  a  whirlwind;  when  1^- 
treM  and  anguish  come  upon  youJ* 
(Prov.  i.  26,  27.)  Here  *'  calamity" 
is  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of 
'*  destruction  "  ;  and,  that  destruc- 
tion does  not  mean  annihilation,  is 
proved  by  the  words  which  describe 
what  is  the  destruction — the  coming 
of  distress  and  anguish. 

For  more  examples  of  this  see 
Prov.  vi.  15,  xvii.  5,  xxiv.  22, 
xxvii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  17,  xlvi.  21, 
xlviii.  16,  xlix.  8 — 32;  Kz.  xxxv. 
5  ;  Obad.  13. 

1  cite  some  more  passages  in  proof 
that  by  destruction  is  meant  the  un- 
doing of  the  welUheing  of  a  thing ; 
not  of  its  being. 

7.  The  subjects  of  Pharaoh  say  to 
him,  when  the  plague  of  locusts  is 
threatened  by  Moses,  "  Kuowest 
thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is  d^ 
stroyed?''  (Ex.  x.  7.)  Had  Egypt 
ceased  to  be  ?  No  !  Only  its  wel- 
fare had  been  taken  away  by  tho 
previous  plagues,  which  cut  off  their 
cattle,  afflicted  the  inhabitants  with 
sores,  broke  their  fruit-trees,  and 
laid  waste  their  crops  with  haiL 

8.  **  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost 
sheepr  (Ps.  cxix,  1 76.)  A  sheep 
that  has  wandered  away  from  the 
flock  is  not  only  lost  to  the  shephafd, 
but  is  miserable,  undone,  and  rea<fy 


*  ^T>H.  Ar««Atfiiu  The  t.TT.  thus 
translate  the  Hchi«w  in  Job  xxi.  80 ;  xxx. 
12;  zxxi  3;  Prov.  u  26;  vi.  15;  Jww 
xviii.  17;  xlvi.  21. 
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to  perish  in  iiself,  either  fram  want 
of  pastcre,  or  from  wild  beasts. 
(JtR*.  i.  6,  7.) 

9.  ^  An  unwise  king  destroy etk 
{is  the  ruin  of)  his  people.'*  (Ecclus. 
X.8.) 

10.  ''Set  a  watch  before  my 
month,  and  a  seal  of  wisdom  upon 
my  lips ;  that  I  fall  not  suddenly  by 
them,  and  that  my  tongue  destroy  me 
not**  (do  not  prove  my  ruin). 
(Ecclus.  ixii.  27.) 

11.  ''Curse  the  whisperer  and 
double-tongued :  for  such  have  ie- 
stroyed  (undone)  many  that  were  at 
peaoe."  (Ecclus.  sxviii.  13.) 

12.  ''  Suretyship  hathvn^^e  many 
of  good  estate.*'  (Kcclus.  xxix.  18.) 

13.  *'  O  Israel,  thou  hast  destroyed 
thyself;  but  in  me  is  thy  help.'* 
(Hos.  xiii.  9.) 

14.  "  Shew  not  thy  valiantness  in 
wine ;  for  tcine  hath  destroyed  (un- 
done, proved  the  ruin  of)  many.*' 
(Ecclus.  xxxi.  25.)^ 

15.  *  Destroy '  is  the  opposite  to 
*  build  up,*  or  '  edify.'  "  Let  us 
thov^fore    follow    alter    the    things 

•  Ltt  No8.  9 — li.  you  have  an  answer  to 
Mr.  White's  challoni^c,  "  Lot  him  exhibit 
a  singlo  case  in  all  Greek  litcmturo  in 
which  the  active  signifies  to  *■  undo '  in  the 
sense  of  injuring  omy,  or  rendering  miscr- 
abic,  so  as  to  preserve  the  organic  or  in- 
tegiHl  existence  of  the  object  of  the  vorb,*' 


which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another. 
For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God."  (Rom.  xiv.  19, 20.) 

16.  "Beyond  measure  I  perse- 
cnted  the  Church  ofOod,  and  toasted 
it.*'  "  He  which  persecuted  us  in 
times  past  now  preacheth  the  faith 
which  once  he  destroyed"  (Gal.  i. 
18— 2b.) 

17.  •'  If  I  build  again  the  things 
which  I  destroyed  (i)ulled  down)  I 
make  myself  a  transgressor."  (GaL 
ii.  18.) 

18.  '*  I  will  pull  down  (destroy) 
my  barns  and  build  greater."  (Luke 
xii.  18.) 

19.  "  A  treasure  in  the  heavens 
where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither 
moth  corrnpteth"  (ruins).  (Luke  xii. 
33.) 

20.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come 
to  destroy  the  Law  or  the  Prophets  : 
I  am  not  come  to  destroy  (to  undo), 
but  to  fdlfil "  (fill  up).  (Matt.  V.  17.) 

21.  "Go  get  thee  down :  for  thy 
people  which  thou  broughtest  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  have  corrupted 
(destroyed)  themselves."  (Ex.  xxxii. 
7.)  This  was  said  of  the  idolatry  of 
Israel  at  Sinai  (Deut.  ix.  12.) 

More  passages  of  this  kind  might 
be  adduced :  but  these  will  probably 
sutHoe. 


(To  be  cantmued.) 


dDbstriralions  ott  i\t  ^kcattsn  §i{l 


rfclriE  only  subject  which  at  pre- 
JL      9^nt  divides  the  attention  of 
the  public  in  England  with 
-thte  tremendous  conflict  on  the  Con- 
tinent, is  the  Education  Bill.     The 
dfedly  papers  are  filled  with  column 
after  colnmn  reporting  the  meetings 


held  throughout  the  country  on  this 
subject,  which  are  thronged  with 
noblemen  and  bishops,  and  clerical 
dignitaries  and  distinguished  laymen. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant national  measure  which  has  been 
brought  forward  since  the  Revoln- 
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tion  of  1688.  The  one  established 
uur  civil  liberties  on  a  constitutional 
basis,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
religious  freedom  we  now  enjoy ; 
the  other  is  intended  to  rescue  the 
country  from  the  effect  of  that  igno- 
rance and  barbarism  which  now  over, 
spread  it,  and,  increasing,  as  they  do, 
beyond  the  proportionate  increase  of 
the  population,  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  society  itself.  In  the  country, 
this  excitement  is  evidently  to  be 
traced  rather  to  the  strength  of  de- 
nominational zeal  than  to  the  benevo- 
lent desire  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
education  to  the  poor.  This  arises 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  bill, 
which  provides,  first  and  foremost, 
that  the  existing  machinery  of  volun- 
tary schools  shall  be  maintained  and 
invigorated;  and,  secondarily,  that 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department,  it  is  found  in- 
adequate to  the  exigencies  of  the 
locality,  School  Boards  shall  be 
formed  to  establish  new  schools,  to 
levy  a  rate  for  their  support,  and  to 
make  attendance  compulsory,  and 
thus  bring  everj-  child  within  the 
circle  of  education. 

The  public  elementary  schools, 
which  is  the  designation  given  in  the 
Act  to  the  voluntary  schools,  have 
hitherto  been  aided  and  multiplied 
by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  the  entire  expense.  The  Noncon- 
formists of  the  present  day,  acting 
upon  a  theory  unknown  to  the 
founders  of  Dissent  two  centuries 
ago,  have  maintained  that  it  was  not 
within  the  province  of  the  State  to 
interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the 
young,  and  that  it  was  equally  re- 
pugnant to  their  denominational 
tenets  to  accept  a  griant  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  religion.  The  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  havii^  no 
such  scruples,  have  welcomed  the 
subsidy,  and  are  now  able  to  assert 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 


elementary  education  of  the  countiy 
has  been  provided  through  their 
agency.  With  regard  to  Sunday- 
schools,  the  Dissenters  have  been 
able  to  exhibit  a  fair  competition 
with  the  Establishment ;  but  the  in- 
struction given  in  them  is  too  limited 
in  its  scope  to  embrace  the  wants  of 
national  education.  The  backward 
position  of  the  Dissenters  in  refer- 
ence to  education  is  not  to  be  attri- 
buted simply  to  their  refusal  to  aUov 
their  comparatively  feeble  efforts  to 
be  strengthened  by  national  funds, 
and  still  less  to  any  indifference  to  the 
importance  of  the  cause.  They  have 
never  been  in  a  position  to  establish 
schools  in  proportion  to  their  nu- 
merical strength.  Of  the  wealth  of 
the  upper  ten  thousand,  four-fifths 
are  in  possession  of  the  members  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  at  a 
recent  diocesan  meeting,  one  of  the 
dignitaries  asserted,  that  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  notably  within 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  not  less 
than  fifteen  millions  had  been  sup- 
plied for  the  education  of  the  country, 
and  no  less  than  seventy  millions  for 
schools,  churches,  and  chapels,  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  Church- 
men. The  clei^y,  moreover,  enjoy 
endowments,  offices,  and  positions,  of 
the  annual  value  of  four  or  five  mil- 
Hons.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  dis- 
sent, that  its  adherents  ore  to  be 
found,  with  some  exceptions,  chiefly 
among  those  who  are  comparatively 
poor,  and  that  it  has  accomplished 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  its  Divine 
Foimder,  in  "  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  poor."  From  their  very  limited 
resources,  the  Nonconformists  have 
built  their  own  chapels  and  school- 
houses,  supported  their  own  minis- 
ters, made  the  meeting.house  the 
nucleus  of  benevolent  agencies  of 
every  description,  assisted  largely  m 
the  establishment  of  schools,  ana  in 
founding  foreign  missions.  If  it  be 
said  that  they  have  borne  only*  one- 
fourth  of  the  labours  of  edacadon^it 
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must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  Or- 
nish one-half  the  religiouB  instruc- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  subject  of  incorporating  re- 
ligious instruction  with  the  system 
of  national   education  about  to  be 
established  was  earnestly  discixssed 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  regret  that  many 
of  those  who  were  considered  the 
representatives  of   Dissent  did  not 
take  a  more  acceptable  position  on 
this   important   question.      Making 
no  distinction  between  unsectarian 
and  secular  education,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be    drawn  into   the 
lobby  with  those  who  repudiate  all 
religious    instruction.      Unsectarian 
means  undenominational,  and  secular 
means  unreligious  education.     Some 
there  were,  who,  driven  from  the 
dogma  that  it  was  not  the  province 
of  Government  to  make  provision  for 
education  at  all,  appear  to  have  re- 
treated to  the   next  entrenchment, 
and  maintained  that,  in  any  school 
aided  by  Treasury   grants,   or    by 
parish-rates,  there   should,  at  any 
rate,  be  no  religious  instruction  at 
alL    Some  of  the   members  of  our 
own  denomination,  both  clerical  and 
lay,  we  are  assured,  entertain  the 
same  views,  thereby  affording  a  fresh 
exemplification  of  the    trite  adage 
that  extremes  meet ;  for  it  is  only  a 
week  or  two  ago  that  a   dignitary 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  said, ''  They  did  not  think 
that  God  ever  gave  the  State,  or  any 
Minister  of  the  State,  or  any  School 
Board,  the  power  or  right  to  estab- 
lish or  teach  religion."     The  small 
number  of  votes  which  the  Dissen- 
ters who  went  in  for  secular  educa- 
tion were  able  to  command,  even  in 
alliance  with  the  League,  afforded 
the    clearest  demonstration  of  the 
opinion  of  the  great  majority  of.  the 
members;  and  that  opinion  is  now 
found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  country. 
In  the  canvass  that  has  been  going 


on  in  London  for  the  last  month,  not 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  School 
Board  had  any  chance  of  success 
without  advocating  the  introduction 
of  the  Bible,  and  its  religious  teach- 
ing. 

Of  the  two  systems  of  education 
for  which  the  Bill  makes  provision, 
the   one   is  wholly  unsectarian,   the 
other  entirely  denominational.     In 
the  voluntary  schools  now  in  exist- 
ence, or  hereafter  to  be  established, 
there  is  to  be  no  restriction  on  the 
character  of  the  religious  teaching 
which  may  be  sanctioned  by  its  sup- 
porters;   and  the  Government  In- 
spectors are  forbidden  to  make  any 
inquiry  respecting  it.     But  to  ease 
the  consciences  of  Dissenters  who 
may  be  constrained   to  send  their 
children  to  them,  for  want  of  any 
other    means    of    instruction,    the 
''  Conscience    Clause,"    which    has 
hitherto  been  strenuously  resisted  by 
Churchmen,  is  to  be  rigidly  enforced. 
It  ordains  that  no  chUd  shall  be  re- 
quired to  attend  any  religious  ob- 
servance or  instruction,  in  the  school 
or  elsewhere,  if  withdrawn  by  his 
parents;    that  he  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to   attend,   or  abstain  from 
attending,  any  Sunday-school,  or  any 
place  of  religious  worship.   But  it  is 
the  merest  delusion  to  suppose  that 
this  injunction  wiU  be  of  any  avail  to 
secure  liberty  of  conscience.     In  the 
little  parish  republic,  where  the  in- 
fluence of  the  clergyman  and  the 
squire  is  paramount,  for  a  poor  Dis- 
senter to  claim  the  protection  of  this 
clause  would  make  him  a  marked 
man,  and  expose  him  to  annoyances 
and  deprivations  he  could  ill  afford. 
The  readiness,  indeed,  with  which 
the  clause  has  now  been  accepted  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  a 
pregnant   proof  of  the    oonviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  Ohuroh  may 
be  as  effectually  promoted  with  it,  as 
without  it.     It  is  true  that  the  same 
assistance  is  offered  to  all  denomina- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  volun- 
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taxy  schools ;  but  it  was  well-known 
that  the  Dissenters  have  little,  if 
any,  desire  to  turn  the  schools  into 
the  instrument  of  ineulcating  their 
own  sectarian  views,  and  would  be 
found  generally  to  eschew  Treasury 
grants,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
religious  instruction  communicated 
in  the  rate-aided  school.  These 
schools  form  the  other  branch  of  the 
system  of  national  education  laid 
down  in  tho  Act.  They  are  to  be 
erected  by  School  Boards,  and  sup- 
ported by  parish  rates ;  and  it  ifi 
enacted  that,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  voluntary 
schools,  and  the  enforcement  of  tho 
Conscience  Clause,  no  religious  eate- 
chism,  or  religious  formulary,  which 
is  distinctive  of  any  particular  deno- 
luiuation,  is  to  be  taught  in  them. 

A  broad  distinction  is  thus  drawn 
between  the  rate-supported  and 
the  voluntary  schools.  The  one 
sanctions  the  union  of  religious  in- 
struction with  secular  education,  but 
it  excludes  all  denosunational  creeds 
and  formularies.  The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  believes  that  the  ten- 
dency of  tho- system  is  to  gravitate 
towards  purely  secular  instruction, 
but  this  must  depend  on  the  views 
of  the  majority  of  the  School  Board, 
and  at  present,  at  least,  appearances 
are  strongly  against  any  suek  as- 
sumption. The  other  ekss  of  schools 
a&rds  the  fullest  seope  for  tbe 
introduction  of  denominational  tut* 
tion,  even  though  it  be  of  tiie 
highest  Ritualistic  t>'pe,  inasmuch  as 
no  question  is  to  be  asked  on  the 
8ul]9eet  by  the  Government  Inspec- 
tor. Consequently  these  schools  will 
be  rendered  subservient  to  ^e 
intevestsof  thftt  religious  c(Nnmunion 
by  whkh  they  ave  established  and 
maiataiiied — that  is,  to  the  Chureh 
of  England.  Bveiy  effort  is  there- 
fore mads  by  its  adhefeats  to  enkerge 
theit  number,  and  to  oovep  the 
oomtry  with  echoed  which  shfiU  be 
undec  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and 


exclusively  devoted  to  the  ineidfta- 
tion  of  the  doctrines  and  priaeiplai 
of  the  Established  Church.  Charth- 
men  appear,  indeed,  to  regard  tlie 
rate-supported  schools,  where  ve- 
ligious  instruction  will  be  uaseeta- 
rian,  with  a  pious  horror.  CsMn 
Gregory  states  that  the  Charck 
ought  to  found  so  mainy  schools 
throughout  the  country,  that  a  rate 
school  shall  be  impossible.  '^It  nas 
the  School  Boards  we  wish  to  avoid," 
said  Lord  Hardwickc.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  tbe 
Episcopal  Bench  stated,  thatitW8» 
their  paramount  duty  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  these  boards  and 
schools ;  and  another  Bishop  assured 
the  meeting  that  their  first  duty  was 
to  forestall  and  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  school  boards,  by  maldsg 
due  provision  for  Church  schosk. 
The  Liberal  Bishop  of  Exeter  eoa> 
siders  this  as  the  most  importattL 
crisis  for  the  Church  and  religiow 
education ;  and  Archdeacim  Bicher- 
steth  maintains,  that  the  ftituM  df 
the  Church  of  England  depcads 
much  upon  the  exertions  which  aav 
be  made  within  the  next  few  msntba. 
Hence  the  extraordinary  iapiba 
given  to  denominational  sseal  ineva^ 
parish,  to  provide  that  the  nndbtr 
and  accommodation  of  vnluBlMy 
Church  schools  may  be  sufficient^ 
inereased  before  the  x>enod  airivos 
when  the  establishment  of  Sehotl 
Boards  is  to  be  decided  upon;  in- 
asmuch as»  if  the  ground  is  &«id  Is 
be  adequately  occupied,  their  odioaf 
intrusion  may  be  averted.  No  amft- 
ment  i«  spared  to  stiaoiilatB  ikB 
fervour  and  liberality  ol  the  Chsu^ 
By  aooie  it  is  affirmed,  though  cmr 
tiary  to  the  truth,  that  in  rals- 
snppovted  sehooJs  no  religions  in- 
struction wiU  be  given.  In  otksr 
cases  an  appeal  is  made  to  man 
worldly  motives.  It  is  stated  tktt 
while  a  smaU  eonAribution  wiU  be 
euffieiettt  to  eatabliBh  or  to  safltaaaa 
voluntary  sdbool*  the  oatire  expmm 
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of  the  rate  school  must  be  raised 
by  local  taxation,  except  as  it  may 
be  relieved  by  the  school  fees.  The 
dislike  to  pay  rates  is  strong  every- 
where, and  it  is  apt  to  be  stronger 
in  agricultural  districts,  and  one 
divine  has  calculated  that  a  rate* 
aided  school  in  the  country  will 
cost  lid.  the  acre.  In  one  rural 
district  which  has  come  under  our 
notice, the  two  motives  are  combined; 
and  the  parishioners  arc  told  that, 
unless  they  provide  school  accommo- 
dation to  the  extent  required  by  the 
Act,  they  will  be  liable  to  have  "a 
compulsory  rate  imposed  upon  them, 
to  support  a  system  of  godless 
education." 

Every  encoura^ment  is  given  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  the 
multiplication  of  these  denomina- 
tional schools.  The  grants  in  aid 
of  building,  enlarging,  improving* 
and  fitting-up  these  schools  are 
shortly  to  be  discontinued,  and  no 
memorial  for  them  will  be  received 
after  the  3 1st  December  of  the 
present  year  ;  but  the  grant  will  be 
of  such  extent  as  to  double  the 
local  contributions.  This  accounts 
for  the  urgent  appeals  which  have 
been  made  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
building  new  schools.  The  National 
Society  has  applications  &om  be- 
tween 500  and  1,000  parishes,  and 
calls  for  donations  amounting  to 
£260,000,  Moreover,  the  subsidy 
granted  from  the  Treasury,  for  the 
continuous  support  of  these  denomi- 
national schools,  has  been  increased 
from  one-third  to  one-half  the  total 
expense.  Thus,  supposing  a  school 
to  cost  £200  a  year»  one  half  of  the 
sunk  will  be  supplied  from  the 
Parliamentary  grant ;  it  is  calculated 
that  one  half  of  the  remainder  will 
be  received  from  the  foes  of  the 
seholars,  leaving  <mly  £50  to  be 
raised  by  the  members*  of  the 
Chixrch  of  £iiglaiid,  to  seeuie  the 


entire  control  of  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  parish. 

The  Bill  furthermore  provides 
that,  if  the  parents  of  the  children 
are  too  poor  to  pay  the  fees,  the 
School  Board  may  supply  them  from. 
the  parish-rates.  Moreover,  the 
question  whether  a  School  Board, 
with  unsectarian  schools,  shall  be 
established  in  any  parish  or  district, 
is  to  depend  on  a  return,  to  be  given 
in  by  the  1st  of  January  next,  of  the 
amount  of  existing  appliances  for 
education  by  voluntary  efforts.  The 
Education  Department  will  then  de- 
cide whether  every  school  which 
gives,  or  will  give  when  completed, 
efficient  elementary  instruction,  is 
adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
locality.  If  the  decision  be  against 
its  sufficiency,  an  inquiry  may  be 
demanded  within  a  month.  And  if, 
after  the  expiration  of  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months,  the  Depart- 
ment determines  that  all  the  ac- 
commodation required  by  the  notice 
has  iK>t  been  supplied,  nor  is  in  the 
course  of  being  supplied  with  due 
despatch,  they  may  direct  the  ap^ 
pointmeat  of  a  School  Board.  It  is 
only  when  every  effort  to  establish 
denominational  schools,  adequate  in 
number  and  efficiency,  has  been 
made  without  success,  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  unsectarian  schools  is 
to  be  authorised.  The  particular 
anxiety  manifested  throughout  the 
arrangements  of  the  Bill  to  increase 
and  to  foster  these  schools,  has  led 
many  to  assert  that  it  was  the  pri- 
mary object  of  the  Ministry  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  for  giving 
the  monopoly  of  elementary  educa- 
tion to  tke  Established  Churclu 
This  opinion  is  openly  announced  in 
the  speeches  of  the  Conservative 
statesmen  when  alluding  to  the 
measure.  Mr.  Walpole  stated  thaJ^ 
the  Act  must  be  confiidered  as  sup- 
plementary tOf  and  not  subversive  oC 
the  poresent  system  of  voluntary  eda* 
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cation.  Lord  Hard  wicke  did  not  think 
that  the  Goyemment  wished  the 
country  to  have  rate-aided  schools, 
but  rather  to  make  the  rolantarj  sys- 
tem an  efficient  mode  for  educating 
the  people.  Government  had  given 
them  encouragement  to  do  this  by 
largely  increasing  the  grant.  Lord 
Derby  evidently  believes  that  the 
measure  was  intended  to  give  one 
more  chance  to  the  denominational 
system,  and  the  School  Boards  were 
designed  only  to  supplement  the  de- 
ficiencies that  might  remain  after 
denominational  zeal  had  done  its 
utmost.  Whether  such  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  authors  of  the  Bill, .  it 
might  be  imidious  in  us  to  assert ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
obvious  and  immediate  result  of  a 
measure  which  gives  an  increased 
premium  to  the  clergy,  who  are 
aiming  to  fill  every  parish  with  a 
school  in  which  the  Church  Cate- 
chism is  taught,  and  their  influence 
is  supreme,  will  be  to  invigorate  the 
Established  Church  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  forecast  the  future ;  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  affirm,  either  that  the 
voluntary  schools  will,  in  accordance 
with    the    wishes    oif   Churchmen, 


supersede  the  necessity  of  rate-aided 
schools,  or,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  wish  of  Nonconformists,  that 
the  rate-aided  schools  will  gradually 
extinguish     their     denominational 
rivals.      The   reli^ous    enthusiasm 
which     the     present    "  momentou< 
crisis*'     has     kindled     cannot    bo 
renewed,    and  the  time  may  come 
when    even  the    opulent   members 
of  the  Church  of  England  may  not 
be  averse  to  support  parish  taxa- 
tion for  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  encourage  the  general  religion? 
instruction  it  will  afford,  leaving  on 
the  clergy  the  responsibility  of  look- 
ing after  the  dogmatic  instructiou  of 
the  children  in  their  respective  con- 
gregations, which  they  will  not  fiiil 
to  do.     At  all  events,  whether  with 
the  teaching  of  simple  Bible  truthf! 
and  morals,  or  with  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  cor- 
dial congratulation  that  ample  and 
complete  provision  has,   at  length, 
been  made  by  the  State  for  rescuing 
the  rising  generation  from  the  evfls 
and  degradation  of  ignorance,  and 
vindicating  the  Christian  character 
of  our  beloved  country.  M. 


S^ort  Itotcs. 


EiTUALiSM.-^The  Ritualists  are 
contemplating  the  establishment  of 
an  Anglican  Oratory  in  the  oentre 
of  the  west-end  division  of  the 
metropolis,  which,  considering  the 
growing  fondness  of  the  upper  classes 
of  society  for  the  doctrines  and  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  Borne,  will  doubtless  meet  with  the 
greatest  encouragement.     The  Rev. 


Orby  Shipley,  the  most  conspicnous 
advocate  of  RitdaliBm,  has  rec^lly 
read  a  paper  bafbre  the  "Society  of  6ie  ^ 
Holy  Cross,  in  which  he  propoSeS  tlM' 
some  spot  withiia  reach  of  BelghiViia 
and  Tybumia  (*•  both  of  which  re- 
quire fertilising*'),  between  Oiferd- 
strect  and  Piccadilly,  Regent-street 
and  Pftrk-lane,  shduld  l;^  selected 
for  a  permanekit  mission,  to  *'  arouse. 
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teach,  confirm,  and  edify  the  upper 
and  middling  clasaes/'     He  hopes  to 
collect  two  hundred  English  Catholic 
priests,  either  partially  or  wholly  de- 
voted to  these  missionary  labonrs* 
It  is  necessary,  howerer,  to  act  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Canon  Law,  as  priests  of 
the  Church,  and  thus  entirely  ignore 
the  episcopal  authority,  and  evade 
the  control  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
This  may  be  effected,  he  thinks,  by 
establishing  the  institution  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  and  making  the  Oratory 
stand,  not  in  its  own  groimds,  but  in 
the  grounds  of  a  private  dwelling. 
The  plan,  which  is  as  yet  in  embryo, 
will    shortly  be   submitted  to  the 
public.     This  will  invite  the  atten- 
tion and  exercise  the  legal  ingenui^ 
of  the  ablest  ecclesiastical  counsel, 
some  of  whom  will  doubtless  succeed 
in  discovering  some  means  of  counter- 
acting this  mancBuvre  to  elude  the 
authority  of  the  ordinary.    Why  do 
not  the  Anglo-Catholics,  acting  in 
the  bold  and  honest  spirit  of  English- 
men, at  once  throw  off  the  Episcopal 
yoke,  and  establish  a  new  sect,  when 
they  would    have    full   liberty   to 
buUd  oratories '  standing  in  their  own 
grounds'?  They  havedevotees  enough 
among  the  wealthy  to  invest  such  a 
commimion  with  ul  the  splendour  of 
full-blown  Ritoalism.     But  their  ob- 
ject is  to  saturate  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  Roman  Catholicism  by  the 
most  insidious  contrivances,  and  they 
remain  within  the  bosom  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  only  that  they  may 
more    effectually  destroy    its  vital 
principles. 

Db.  Blackwood  a5i>  Db.  Stzaxs. 
-*The  atrocious  crime,  imknown  in 
England  fbr  two  centuries,  whieh 
has  been  committed  by  a  Noncon- 
formist minister,  of  preaching  in  a 
consecrated  church,  and  of  the  vicar 
in  sanctioning  it,  has  been  the 
theme  of  astonishment  and  scandal, 
in  the  religious  circles  in  England, 
for  the  last  two  months.    It  has 


created  the  same  kind  of  sensation 
in  the  religious  world  which  would 
be    excited    in    India    if  it   were 
announced  that  a  Brahmin  of  high 
degree  had  married  into  a  Soodra 
family.      It  was  a  breach  of  the 
rules  of  ecclesiastical  caste,  a  more 
heinous  offence  than  the  promulga- 
tion of  unorthodox  dootrmes.    The 
particulars  are  well  known.  TheEev. 
Dr.  Blackwood,  the  vicar  of  Middle- 
ton  Tyas,  requested  his  Mend,  the 
Bev.  Ih*.  Steane,  a  Baptist  minister, 
to  ascend  the  pulpi^t  and  preach,  and 
he  readily  complied  with  the  request. 
This  is  the  first  practical  effort  to 
break  down  the  wall  of  partition, 
which  the  dominance  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  built  up,  between 
episoopally      and      non-episcopally 
ordained  ministers  of  the   Gospel; 
and  however  it  may  be  reprobated 
by  rigid  Churchmen,  high,  low,  or 
rituaHstic,  is    commended  by  some 
of  the  most    eminent  and   liberal- 
minded  dignitaries  of  the   Church. 
Dr.    Stanley,  in    that    enlightened 
spirit  which  distinguishes  him,  has 
remarked,  that  "larger  community 
of  preaching,  the  permission  of  our 
nonconforming  brethren  of  England, 
and  our  Presbyterian  brethren  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  to  preach  in 
our  churches,  under  whatever  restric- 
tions they  or  we  might  desire,  would 
be  an  unmixed  good.     It  is  all  but 
legal,  even  if  it  is  not  altogether 
legal    now.       This    would    be    an 
endeavour  to  make  the  Church  really 
national;  to  draw  the  hearts  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  and  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers;  to  atone  for 
the  injuries,  to  heal  the  bitterness, 
and  to  repair  the   lost    portunities 
of  the    past."      The    vicarage    of 
Middleton    Tyas    lies    within    the 
diocese  of   Ripon,   the  Bishop    of 
which,  Dr,   Bickersteth,  is  one  of 
the  most  pre-eminent  of  the  evan- 
gelical prelates;  and  it  was  expected 
by  some  that,  sympathising,  as  he 
does,  with  the  religious  views  of 
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both  Dr.  Blackwood  and  Dr.  Steane, 
he  would  rather  have  been  gratified 
than  otherwise  at  this  bold  and 
liberal  proceeding.  Some  Dissenters, 
howeyer,  have  expressed  their  sur- 
prise that  he  should  hare  taken  an 
opposite  course,  and  thej  have  con- 
sidered it  as,  in  some  measure,  im- 
peaching the  consistency  of  the 
evangelical  party;  but  there  does 
not  appear  the  slightest  ground  for 
thi$  imputation.  The  Bishop  is  one  of 
the  administrators  of  a  State  Church, 
established  by  law,  and  regulated 
by  two  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  is  responsible  for  actinj^  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  law  in  what- 
ever he  forbids  or  permits.  It  is 
not  therefore  for  Englishmen,  who 
pride  themselves  on  their  loyalty  to 
the  law,  to  condemn  a  bishop  for 
requiring  legal  advice  on  so  extra- 
ordinary an  occasion — ^more  espe- 
cially after  the  subject  had  been 
brought  to  his  notice  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  innovation,  *'  in  a  shape 
which  compelled  him  to  give  a 
public  answer."  He  first  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  and  Dr.  Blackwood  at 
once  admitted,  that  after  the 
liturgical  evening  services  had  been 
duly  conducted  by  him  and  his 
curate,  he  had  asked  Dr.  Steane  to 
preach ;  adding  that,  as  the  Act  of 
Toleration  had  abolished  the  penal- 
ties imposed  on  Nonconfonmsts  for 
public  preaching  in  general,  he 
could  not  discover  where  the  law 
was  to  be  found  which  precluded  a 
beneficed  clergyman  from  inviting  a 
Nonconformbt  brother  .to  occupy 
his  pulpit  under  any  circumstances. 
The  Bishop,  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  counsel  he 
had  consulted,  stated,  in  reply,  that 
the  Toleration  Acts  were  not  in- 
tended to  alter  the  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  but  only  to 
relieve  the  Nonconformists  in  attend- 
ance on  their  own  worship ;  and  that 
Dr.  Steane  had  committed  an  im- 


lawful  act  when  he  preached  in  the 
pariih  church,  and  that  Dr.  Black- 
wood had  rendered  himself  liable  to 
the  charge  of  breaking  the  ecele- 
siastical  laws,  by  sanctioning  an  un- 
lawful addition  to  the  service  ordeied 
for  evening  prayer,  and  had  initlitt 
broken  the  laws  eodesiastical  by 
disobeying  the  injunction  of  the  50tb 
Canon  of  1603.  But,  he  added, 
that  as  Dr.  Blackwood  had  ai^ied 
from  nuaapprehension,  and  with  no 
deliberate  intention  to  break  the 
law,  the  case  would  be  sufficieDtly 
met  by  an  admonition  not,  in  fntore, 
to  permit  anyone  to  preach  in  his 
church  who  had  not  a  bishop's 
licence.  Dr.  Blackwood  replied  that 
he  was  not  without  legal  opinions 
opposed  to  those  which  had  been 
given  to  the  bishop.  He  entertained 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  view  that  Dr.  Steane  had  com- 
mitted an  unlawful  act,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  IJnifbnnity, 
as  subsequently  modified;  and  he 
felt  confident  that  the  attemjit  to 
enforce  that  Act  now,  on  any  anch 
view,  would  be  as  impotent  as  im- 
politic. Nor  did  he  acquiesce  in 
the  statement  of  the  Bishop'a  legal 
adviser,  that  "  he  was  liable  to  Uie 
charge  of  breaking  the  laws  eccle- 
siastical, by  sanctioning  an  unlawful 
addition  to  the  services  ordered  for 
evening  prayer.  It  might  be  so, 
but  this  was  just  the  question 
mooted,  and  it  was  one  which,  if 
he  was  not  misinformed,  had  been 
insisted  on,  if  not  ruled,  in  the  op- 
posite way.  Neither  could  he  admit 
in  his  person  of  any  encroachment 
on  what  he  considered  to  be  the  in- 
dependence of  a  beneficed  dexgynuou 
and  his  right  in  respect  of  kia  own 
pulpit."  At  the  same  time,  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  c|iuse  his  Lordship 
any  avoidable  trouble^  and  as  the 
ca^e  concerned  rather  privilege  than 
conscience,  he  should,  with  this 
explanation,  respectfully  obey  bis 
Lordship's  admonition,  which  mnst 
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always  have  the  greatest  possible 
weight  with  him.  fiut  if^  on  a  more 
thorough  inTestigatioB  of  the  whole 
question,  it  should  appear,  oa  pul^c 
grounds,  desirable  to  have  the  law 
fully  tested  and  satis£aotorily  settled, 
he  was  sure  his  Lordship  would 
acquit  him  of  any  factious  oppositiim 
to  his  injunction. 

Here  the  question  rests  for  the 
present;  but,  with  the  advaaciii^ 
liberality  of  the  age,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  it  will  be  allowed  to 
remain  dormant.  Some  occasioa 
will  doubtless  arise  for  bringing  it  to 
the  test  of  a  legal  decision ;  and  wc 
should  not  be  surprised  if  even  the 
present  generation  should  see  Dr. 
Norman  MacLeod,  or  Mr.  Newman 
Hall,  or  Mr.  Spui^eon,  in  the  pulpit 
of  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Saitbwich  IsujsmB. — Nooie 
of  our  readers  require  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  attempt  to  establish 
Episcopacy  and  Ritualism  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands  has  proved  a  total 
failure,  and  they  wUl  therefore  feel 
interested  in  the  following  facts 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  stated 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  whoso 
agents  had  been  instrumental  in 
christianizing  the  islands : — The  re- 
verend and  venerable  Titus  Goan, 
who  had  just  returned  for  the  first 
time  from  Hawaii,  after  thirty-five 
years  of  missionary  labour,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting,  and  animated  the 
audience  by  stating  that  he  had  during 
his  residence  there  received  within  a 
fraction  of  12,000  converts  into  the 
Church.  He  described  how  the  duty 
and  the  privilege  of  "  giving''  bad 
been  developed.  It  commenced  with 
little  donations  of  skins,  food,  and 
other  articles ;  when  the  use  of  ttioney 
had  been  introduced  through  the 
mission,  contributions  of  cents  and 
dollars  came  in,  and  from  these  small 
beginnings  a  total  of  £20,000  had 
been  contributed  by  the  native  Chris- 


tians to  benevolent  purposes ;  and 
now  the  fifty-eight  Hawaian  churches 
bmld  Hhm  own  chapels,  support  their 
own  ministers,  sustain  missionary 
labours  among  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants, and  contribute  to  the  labours 
of  the  Board  in  Micronesia  8,000 
dollars  more  than  they  draw  fh>m 
its  treasury  for  certain  educational 
purposes.  Last  year  they  contributed 
upwards  of  6,000  dollars  to  mis- 
sionary objects. 

It  was  to  these  benighted  islanders 
that  the  Gospel  Propagation  Society 
determined  to  send  a  bishop  with  a 
great  prestige  of  apostohcity.  '*  The 
matter  attracted,"  said  one  of  the 
speakers  (the  Eev.  Dr.  Bacon), "  muck 
aittentionand  interest,  and  benediction 
in  high  eoelesiastical  quarters.  Even 
the  boysat  Oxford  tnrew  up  their  caps, 
and  gave  three  dieers  for  the  Bishop 
of  HjiUabaloo  !  He  was  invited  by 
men  who  were  disaffeoted  with  the 
plaianess  of  Puritanism ;  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  King,  who  sent  over  his 
Queen  Emma,  whom  the  late  Bishop 
of  Oxford  exhibited  on  various  plat- 
forms, and  realised  £3,000  for  the 
Episcopal  Mission."  The  King  in- 
fcNrmed  the  Bishop,  and  the  Bishop 
was  credulous  enough  to  believe,  if 
not  to  repeat  it,  that  the  American 
missioBianes  had  made  the  people 
worse  than  they  were  before.  Their 
dry  and  sombre  teachings  had  robbed 
them  of  all  cheerfhlness  in  religion, 
and  quite  discouraged  the  joyful 
danoes  to  which  the  people  were 
accustomed  before  their  arrival.  The 
new  bishopric  flourished  for  some 
tune  xmder  royal  patronage,  and  its 
success  was  from  time  to  time  trum- 
peted on  the  platform ;  but  it  never 
took  root  in  the  country,  and  has 
just  come  to  an  end.  Bishop  Staley 
has  resigned,  and  the  vacant  see,  in 
peartihus,  is  not  to  be  filled  up. 
Strax^c  to  say,  we  are  told  by  the 
American  missionary  agents  that 
"  Bomamsm  is  there — it  can  live 
there,    but    Ritualism    hns    failed. 
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When  the  Romanists  first  camei  a 
native  reported  that,  as  £u:  as  he 
oould  find  out,  the  religion  was  some- 
thing about  tattoo  and  dead  men's 
bones,  and  very  much  like  the  re- 
ligion they  had  before  the  mission- 
aries came."  It  is  not  unworthy  the 
study  of  those  who  are  fond  of  ec- 
clesiastical problems,  how  it  happens 
that  Kitualism  should  flourish  with 
luxuriance  in  the  Protestant  soil  of 
England,  while  it  has  collapsed  in 
the  half-pagan  soil  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  Position  of  the  Pope. — 
The  exclusive  attention  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  to  the  great  contest 
now  raging  between  the  French  and 
the  Germans,  has  left  the  Italian 
Government  at  liberty,  to  make  its 
own  arrangements  regarding  the 
future  position  of  the  Holy  See,  un- 
disturbed by  any  foreign  interfer- 
ence. These  arrangements  are  likely 
to  secure  the  approbation  of  all  but 
the  ultramontane  Catholics.  The 
Italians  have  summed  them  np  in 
one  epigrammatic  sentence:  ''The 
Pope-King  has  ceased  to  exist ;  long 
live  the  Pope  !*  He  is  to  be  divested 
of  all  political  power,  but,  as  a 
*'  sovereign  over  the  empire  of 
souls,'*  he  will  continue  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  same  grandeur  which 
he  formerly  enjoyed.  The  Italian 
Government  has  broken  the  sceptre, 
but  bows  with  de^'Otion  to  the  crozier* 
It  guarantees  his  full  independence, 
dignity,  and  personal  inviolability ; 
and  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  his 
spiritual  functions.-  The  Papal  See 
will  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign 
institution,  and  such  of  its  function- 
aries as  the  Pope  may  designate  as 
his  ministers,  will  enjoy  all  the  im* 
mimities  accorded  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. With  respect  to  the 
property  of  the  Pope,  as  Head  of 
the  Ohurch,  matters   in  Rome  will 


be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  in 
the  rest  of  Italy ;  but  the  continu- 
ance of  property  in  mortmain,  as 
inalienable,  will  not  be  sanctioned. 
-  Within  his  palaces  at  the  Vatican, 
at  Castel  Gondolfo,  and  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  his  authority  will  be 
supreme.  He  will  be  surrounded, 
(so  say  the  Italian  journals)  with  the 
veneration  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
faithful  Catholics  all  over  the  world, 
and  with  the  respectful  homage  of 
the  Italians.  This  policy  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment upon  its  own  responsibility, 
without  discussing  the  terms  of  the 
new  compact,  either  with  the  Pope 
himself,  or  with  any  of  the  powers 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  result  of 
ambition,  or  of  the  lust  of  terri- 
torial aggrandisement.  In  termina- 
ting the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
and  incorporating  his  dominions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  decreeing 
Home  to  be  the  capital,  the  Gbvem- 
ment  has  been  simply  carrying  into 
effect  the  wishes  and  aspirations  of 
the  Pope's  own  subjects,  unequxvo- 
oaily  pronounced  through  an  inde- 
pendent and  all  but  unanimous 
pUhistite.  The  transfer  appears  to 
be  irrevocable,  for  the  Italians  will 
assuredly  resist  by  force  of  arms  any 
attempt  to  dismember  the  kingdom, 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  or  to  deprive  them  of 
their  capital ;  and  it  is  not  the  in- 
terest of  any  of  the  Powers  of  Europe 
to  plunge  into  a  war  for  such,  an  ob- 
ject. All  that  can  be  expected  from 
them,  whether  Protestants  or  Catho- 
lics, is  that»  in  deference  to  the 
amdeties  of  their  Roman  Caddie 
subjects,  they  should  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  guarantee  for  the  indeMs- 
dence  of  the  Head  of  their 'rc3i^;i0n, 
for  which  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  make  him  ''Pope- 
King''  again. 
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JBisJiops  and  Councils.  By  James 
LiLLiE,  D.D.,  M.D.  Edinburgh  : 
Niinmo.  London :  Simpkin  & 
Co.     British  Quarterly,   October. 

I>B.  LiLLiE  is  a  fitem  and  serero  as- 
sailant of  the  Hierarchi^,  but,  so  far  as 
we  have  obaerved,  he  is  fair  and  hosk- 
ourable.  He  grounds  his  attack  on 
the  *' Bishops  and  Councils"  on  the 
words  of  Our  Lord,  Matt.  vii.  15,  16, 
and  on  those  of  Paul,  Acts  xx.  28 — 30, 
regarding  the  •*  wolves  "  who  were  to 
enter  the  Church.  These  ''wolres*' 
he  thinks  he  has  detected  in  the 
bi3ho])s.  The  argument  is  entirely 
historical.  For  two  centuries  he  finds 
no  **  wolves'*  i?»  the  Churches.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tho  third  century,  shames  his 
pagan  'persecutors  by  comparing  their 
manners  with  those  of  the  Christians. 
'*  Behold  how  these  Christians  love 
one  another ! "  was  still  the  glorious 
standing  miracle  by  which  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  glorifled  in  those  who 
called  themselves  ChrUtiam,  **  By 
this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
anoUier." 

TertuUian  was  a  presbyter  of  thl^ 
Church  of  Carthage,  and  he  speaks  of 
presbyters  as  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
out  not  a  word  of  a  prelate.  In  that 
same  Church,  about  fifty  years  after 
Tertullian,  we  find  Cvprian  acting  as 
chief  presbyter;  and  the  Hierarchy 
claim  him  as  the  great  assertor  of 
Episcopacy.  Here,  however,  they  as- 
sert more  than  they  can  prove.  Still, 
we  are  not  concerned  to  dispute  the 
pmUcy  of  Cyprian.  It  seems  pU^  that 
the  ohairman  of  the  pre8b3^r8  con- 
trived, in  the  latter  half  of  tiie  third 
century,  to  exalt  hiipself  into  what  we 
call  a  bishop.  The  grand  point  to 
keep  in  view  is  the  morality  of  the 
Church  under  these  upstart,  ambi- 
tious presbyters.  No  longer  could  the 
chief  presbyter  of  Carthage,  Cyprian, 
abash  the  pagans  by  pointing  to  the 


love  of  the  saints,  Cyprian  himself, 
as  Dr.  Lillie  proves  from  his  works, 
bewails  the  degeneracy  of  Church- 
men, and  the  fierce  rapacity  of  their 
bishops.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  just  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Niccea,  Eusebius  confirms  the 
testimony  of  Cvprian  as  to  the  aban- 
doned immorality  of  the  prelates  and 
their  flocks.  So  far  from  being  able 
to  exclaim  with  Tertullian — nay,  with 
the  pagans  themselves — **  Behold  how 
the  Ohnstians  love  one  another  !'*  these 
two  bishops,  Cyprian  and  Eusebius, 
were  compelled  to  upbraid  both  the 
flocks  and  their  shepherds,  as  scandals 
to  the  name  of  Christ.  So  that,  a  few 
years  after,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  a 
truthful  historian,  though  a  pagan, 
declared  that  no  wild  beasts  were  so 
savage  as  the  Christians  were  to  each 
other.  Dr.  Lillie  demands  (and  we 
must  say  we  do  not  know  how  the 
Prelatists  can  evade  the  guery),  were 
not  these  proud,  ambitious,  fierce, 
bloody  prelates,  the  very  "false  pro- 
phets," the  **  tearing  wolves,"  foretold 
by  Christ  and  Paul  r  It  seems  a  very 
oddway  of  parrjring  a  dangerous  thrust 
to  abuse  Dr.  LQlio  as  "  a  mad  bull," 
and  "  a  fiery  pugilist,"  as  a  weekly 
contemporary  does.  The  question  is 
simply  historical,  and  must  be  deter- 
minoa  by  competent  witnesses.  We 
have  just  seen  these  are  two  famous 
bishops.  Are  they  not  to  be  believed 
when  they  testify,  no  doubt  unwill- 
ingly, against  their  own  order — the  pre- 
lates? But  it  is  not  Cyprian  and  Euse- 
bius alone.  We  have  Hilary,  Gregory 
Narianzen,  Jerome,  and  many  more, 
testifying  to  the  same  awful  iact.  It 
is  merely  confirming  the  Doctor^s  ar- 
^;ument  to  call  him  Dad  names.  Nor  is 
it  essentially  better  to  allow,  with  a 
daily  contemporary,  that  "Dr.  Lillie 
has  some  considerable  acquaintance 
with  Church  history,"  but,  alter  ail, 
"  gives  only  his  ipse  dixit,  as  evidence, 
when  he  brings  a  whole  bench  of 
bishops  into  his  box." 
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But  it  is  not  merely  weeklies  and 
dailies  that  have  fallen  foul  of  the  Doc- 
tor's good  name.  We  are  truly  sorry 
to  find  the  **  British  Quarterly  com- 
bining with  the  High  Church  organs 
to  run  down  the  historian  of  **  Bishops 
and  Councils."  **  Hard,"  "misunder- 
standing, "  *  *  ungenerous,**  *  *  oppro  - 
brious,*^  *'  ill-natured,"  **  blustering," 
**  savage," — all  crowded  into  less  tlmn 
half  a  page  of  this  most  resjjoctable 
Dissenting  Eeview,  form  an  awful 
bombshell  to  send  at  the  head  of  a 
nonconforming  brother.  We  are  slow 
to  think  that  gentlemen  so  distin- 
guished for  humane  learning  and 
Christian  courtesy  as  Dr.  Reynolds 
and  Mr.  Henry  Allon  could  write  or 
sanction  the  use  of  such  language  as 
we  have  quoted  from  their  singular 
half-page.  The  best  of  editors,  like 
*  *  good  Homer,  * '  will  sometimes  *  *  nod, " 
and  reviews  creep  into  respectable 
periodicals,  which  are  as  unworthy 
of  their  high  reputation  as  they 
are  unjust  to  the  authors  whom  they 
abuse. 

What  evidence  does  the  reviewer 
bring  forward  to  justify  these  heavy 
charges?  Well,  it  seems  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Roberts,  editor  of  the  "  Ante- 
Nicene  Library,"  "  comeM  in  for  many 
a  blow."  Are  the  blows  fidr,  just,  and 
merited  P  Is  there  a  foul  one  among 
them  all  ?  It  is  not  even  pretended. 
What  is  there  "opprobrious,"  &o., 
fto.,  in  this?  Dr.  LiUie  had  to  toll 
the  truth  about  the  Hierarchy,  and  he 
found  this  Presbyterian  editor  helping 
the  Hierarchy.  'Was  he  not  called  on 
to  dc^l  with  him  ?  For  instance,  Dr. 
Roberts  allows  one  of  his  prelatic 
translators  to  render  Preshytertum  by 
Ftiedhood  instead  of  Fresbytery^  thus 
countenancing  that  priesterafb  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  Christendom. 
This  was  a  sin  so  e^laring,  even 
in  an  Anglican,  as  to  be  repudiated 
by  the  respectable  Dr.  Lightfoot.  It 
was  a  double  sin  in  a  R^sbyterian 
doctor. 

The  reviewer  complains  that  "Dr. 
Schaff,"  «'Dr.  AUbri,**  and" Dr.  W. 
Cunningham,"  are  all  censured.  And 
why  not,  if  they  are  all  justly  cen~ 
$urahleP  Tina  critic  seems  to  fancy 
that  a  man  must  not  be  found  fiiult 
with  ifheprint8"D.D.'*  after  his  name. 
He  does  not  say  one  word  to  show 


that  these  respectable  names  are  un- 
justly dealt  with.  Dr.  Schaff,  though 
a  Presbyterian,  coquettes  with  the 
Hierarchy.  For  instance  (vol.  iiL  p. 
612),  he  tells  us  that  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian  did  not  appeal  to  Scripture 
alone,  but  had  "  recourse  at  the  same 
time  to  TEADrriOK,  as  preserved  from 
the  ApNostles,  through  the  unbroken 
succession  of  the  bishops."  This  style 
of  writing  is  censured  as  delightfol  to 
Prelatists,  and  misleading  to  ordinary 
readers;  and  the  reason  is  given  at 
pp.  46,  47  of  "  Bishops  and  Coundls." 
Tne  **  Quarterly"  critic  says  not  a 
word  of  all  this,  but  simply  condemns 
Dr.  lillie  for  diffiaring  with  Dr.  Schaff. 
What  is  there  "opprobrious,"  &o., 
&o.,  in  this  ? 

'. .  As  for  Dr.  Alford,  he  is  praised  in 
"Bishops  and  Councils"  for  the  un- 
rivalled abundance  of  his  critical 
labours,  "  his  candour,"  &c.,  &c.  But 
then  Dr.  Lillie  demurs  to  the  Dean's 
not  maldng  his  popular  version  of  the 
New  Testament  harmonise  with  his 
Commentary.  He  tolls  us,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Acts  XX.  23,  that  "the 
Apostles  ordained  those  whom  the 
Churches  elected,"  and  yet  declares, 
in  his  revised  New  Testament  of  tiiis 
year,  that  the  Apostles  "  elected  the 
elders."  Again,  in  1  Tim.  iiL  1,  Dr. 
Alford,  in  his  revision,  translates:  "If 
a  man  seeketh  for  the  office  of  a  bishop, 
he  desireth  a  good  work ;"  yet  he  de- 
clares, in  his  Commentary,  that  to 
translate  so  "  is  to  set  a  trap  "  for  the 
common  reader.  But  Dr.  IJillie  uses 
no  "  opprobrious  "  words  when  men- 
tioning these  things.  He  merely  says 
I^.  Alford'B  readers  are  entiaed  to 
know  his  reasons  for  the  changes — 
"reasons  which  it  is  fair  to  beliere 
the  Dean  must  have."  What  is  there 
"  blustering,"  dc,  &c,  in  all  this  ? 

As  to  Ftinoipal  Cunningham,  Dr. 
Lillie  pronounces  his  "  jJeetmeB  *' 
"admirable,"  and  epeaks  reverent^r 
of  his  "  learning  and  sagacity."  9ti]l» 
he  ventmes  to  ojffer  with  the  lamertted 
author  about "  homoousion,"  and  gme 
five  reasons  for  differing  (pp.  65 — 67, 
"  Bishops  and  Councils  ").  What  ie 
there  " ill-natared,"  "opprobrious," 
" imgenerooB,**  &o.,  ftc,  in  all  ^nm? 

"  Inie  entile  treatise  of  Dr.  Li^t- 
foot  on  the  Christian  liGmstij  ie 
treated  to  a  most  savage  dissectMm.** 
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Dissectioiiis  adelioate,  diffictdt  opera- 
tion, demanding  a  keen  Vnffe,  a  Bharp 
eye,  a  steady  nand,  and  a  thorough 
loiowledge  of  the  subject.  In  saying, 
then,  that  Dr.  lightfoot's  "entire 
treatise  is  treated  to  SL^disseetion,^^  the 
sub- editor,  unintentionally  no  doubt, 
pays  Dr.  Lillie  the  very  highest  pos- 
sible compliment,  and  inflicts,  uncon- 
sciously, a  fatal  blow  on  the  **  trea- 
tise,'* if  not  on  the  author.  For  it  is 
plainly  implied,  that  all  that  is  in  the 
treatise  of  argument,  or  of  no-argu- 
ment, is  thoroughly  exposed  in 
**  Bishops  and  Councils.'*  The  opera- 
tion is  complete.  The  professor's  **  en- 
tire treatise  "  is  overthrown. 

But  then  the  dissection  is  '*  a  most 
savage  "  one.  Ah,  poor  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
you  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  '*  a 
savage  "  I  The .  Professor,  probably, 
will  not  thank  Dr.  Be3moldi9  or  2dj. 
H.  Alien  for  their  sympathy.  In 
short,  the  compliment  cannot  oe  re- 
turned. In  the  criticism  of  *'  Bishops 
and  Councils'*  the  reviewer  shows 
himself  to  be  no  dissector.  His  knife 
is  dull,  his  sight  bad,  his  hand  clumsy, 
his  knowledge  nothing.  What  has 
mere  feeling — ^mock  feeling — to  do 
with  logic  P  Dr.  Lillie  had  to  cross- 
examine  Dr.  Lightfoot's  witnesses. 
It  is  shown  dMsecUngly — ^that  is,  tho- 
roughly— that  the  witnesses  do  not 
prove  prelacy,  but  prove  the  very 
opposite.  And  the' miewer  holds  up 
his  hands  in  horror,  and  cries,  ''A 
most  savage  disseefeumi"  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  an  idea  thai  such  is 
the  very  work  enjoined  'by  Paul  ^n 
Titus  (i.  12,  13) :  "'The  Cretans  afe 
alwayci  liar^,  misehievoiw  ^jMld  ibeasts, 
lazy  bellied'.  *  ^  .  on  whi^b  Mcount 
rebuke  ^em  "-^-ttp^'"^  (li^«Me%^): 
that  is,  literally,  cuttii^  away*  fll 
those    fatal    oKetewenoen.  of  lyingy 

wicked  ^^P^^»MyM^]^f^^*  ' '  ^^~ 
vage  dissec'Gon,'*!!]!}  wi^^^<d  Cretan 

liars,  wolves,  ^a!li/fiad'w«t^ai^ « ity jxit 
absolutely  neQciMT5^'stf.!JS|0r4  vwa  to 
be  '  *  soundness  ix3[  ^l»Aftt^^}    • « i 

It  is  not  enough  4^  Vfmff  {^«num 
"Ul-uaturod  that  sh^QgffBi-^wi^ijD^^ 
and  awfully  severe  i^draST."  x&tdrdoes 
so,  and  orders  Titus %t<^ilM»i^  '^e 
question  always  is,  Ivit.iio^  jilflt»  true, 
called  for,  and  therefore  good?  No 
doubt  the  critic  will  say,  Paul  was  in- 
spired.   Dr.  Lillie  is  not,  and  there- 


fore '  has  no  right  to  use  sooh  lan- 
guage. But  he  forgets,  before  Paul 
used  them,  they  had  been  written  by 
a  Cretan  poet  Was  the  poet  "  ill- 
natured,"  £c. ,  in  writing  so  ?  Paul  jus- 
tifies hun:  *'This  wi&ess  is  true." 
The  flatterers  of  the  lying,  mischievous 
gluttons,  who  gave  good  dixmers  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  no  doubt  cursed 
the  poet  as  an  **  ill-natured,  oppro- 
brious savage,"  and  no  doubt  the 
Cretans  thought  so,  for  calling  their 
noble  patrons,  and  themselves  too, 
**^  liars,  mischievous  wild  beasts,  lazy 
gluttons ;"  but  the  Holy  Spirit  takes 
the  words  for  his  own.  And  yet,  so 
far  as  we  have  observed.  Dr.  Lillie 
uses  no  such  words.  He  only  quotes 
the  awful  words  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  follows  them  with  the 
testimony  of  Cyprian,  Eusebius, 
Gregory,  Hilary,  and  Jerome.. 

The  hardest  words  in  *'  Bishops  and 
Councils  "  are  the  woinls  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.    The   critic  does  not   pretend 
the  words  are  misapp^ed;    nay,  he 
says,  •*  With  many  of  Dr.  Iallie*s  con- 
clusions we  sympathise."    * '  There  are 
homo-truths   told;  there   are   many 
home-thrusts   against   *■  Bishops   and 
Councils;'  there  are  terrible  indict- 
ments against  popes  and  emperors ; 
there    is   a   fleros  onslaught  on  the 
Hierarchical  idea,  which  doubtless  has 
done  more  to  undermine  Christianity 
than  all  the  infidelitiea  and  vices  of 
the  outside  world  put  together."    In- 
deed !     And  yet  tiie  ''  British  Quar- 
terly "  is  shocked  at  the  way  in  v^oh 
Dr.  Lillie  handles  this  ''  undermimr** 
of  Christianity.   By  the  **  Hierarchical 
idea"  the  critic  must  mean  F^rilaey. 
And  does  Dr.  Lillie  say  anythibv  more 
.  "opprobrious"    of  it    than    XixbX   it 
undermines   Christianity?     He  does 
not  say  that  it  is  worse  than  *'  all  the 
'  infldeuties  and  vices  of  the   outside 
:  worid  put  together,"  but  he  is  pro- 
'  babl^  well  pleased  tibiat  he  has  driven 
•the  ••'  British  Quarterly "  to  such  an 
'  al/^iiowredgment. 

'  .  Th.  Lightfoot's  "entire  treatise'*  is 
"an  elaborate  defence  of  the  **Hier- 
arehJcal  idea,''  and  is  therefore,  if  the 
, ".  ^^ritifi^  Quai^rly  ^  is  not  wrong,  an 
**yndehninirig  of  Christianity  inore 
nuschievdns  &an  all  the  infidelities 
and  vices  .of  the  outside  world  piit  to- 
gether."   Dr.  Lillie  says  nothiAg  half 
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80  seyere  as  that ;  nay,  ha  more  than 
onco  Bpeaks  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  with  the 
highest  respect.  This  is  surely  a  very 
strange  way  of  defending  the  Hnlsean 
Professor  of  Cambridge.  Indeed,  our 
Hierardiy  will  hardly  thank  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds for  tiie  hard  things  which  he 
prints  against  the  author  of  '*  Bishops 
and  Councils.'*  They  must  feel  they 
lose  much  by  such  advocacy.  What 
can  the  "  British  Quarterly  "  mean  by 
apologising  for  ttie  men  **  born  under  ' 
l£e  !£erarchy  **  never  troubling  them* 
selves  with  the  proof-texts  of  Dr. 
Lillie,"  and  **who,  moreover,  have 
cared  little  about  New  Testament  tes- 
timony to  an  accomplished  fact"  ? 

This  is  a  very  left-handed  compli- 
ment What!  Dean  AJford has  "never 
troubled  himself  about  Dr.  Lillie's 
proof-texts,*'  when,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, he  contradicts  himself  on  these 
very  texts !  Has  not  Bishop  ElUcott 
translated,  or  at  least  profegsed  to 
translate,  and  expound  the  Pastoral 
Epistles?  They  '^care  little  about 
New  Testament  testimony  to  an  ac- 
complished fact  'M  It  is  "  an  accom- 
plished fact "  that  Dr.  Alford  is  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  Why  should  he  care 
how  the  New  Testament  bears  on  his 
position  P  Dr.  EUicott  is  a  Peer  of  the 
realm.  It  is  **  an  accomplished  fact.'' 
Why  should  he  be  expected  to  ^*  care** 
what  the  New  Testament  says  about 
Episcopacy  ?  Well  may  the  Dean  and 
the  Bishop  shake  their  heads  and  cry 
— '*  Ttmemus  Dissidentes  et  dona  fs- 
rentes**  —  "We  fear  the  Dissenters 
even  when  they  defend  us.** 

2%e  Plymouth  JPulpU.  Strmons  hf 
Henby  Wabd  Beeoher.  Third 
Series.  E.  D.  Dickinson,  69,  Old 
Bailey:  1870. 

Ts£  Plymouth  Pulpit  is  now  a  recog^ 
nised  institution  of  our  religious  litera- 
ture, and  has  won  for  itself  general 
appreciation.  Under  this  title,  Mjr. 
B^cher  weekly  issues  the  sermons 
preaohed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
inimstry,  and  Mr.  Dickinson  repub- 
lishes tnem  in  this  oonntry,  in  montMv 
parts  and  half-yearly  volumes.  We 
have  so  reeently  expressed  our  high 
estimate  of  Mr.  Beecher's  preaching 
(see  Magazine  for  August),  that  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here. 


The  present  voluma  is  no  less  zemark- 
able  than  its  predecessors,  for  freshness 
of  thought,  keen  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  unfailing  fertility  of  illus- 
tration. The  majority  of  the  sermons 
are  intended  to  expound  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  the  higher  forms  of  the 
Christian  life.  In  various  instances 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Beecher's  positions, 
but  we  can  never  be  insensible  to  his 
marvellous  power  as  a  minister  of 
Christ. 

A  Suggestive  Commentaty  on  the 
Romans,  Part  I.  By  Rev.  Thomas 
BoBiNsoK.  London:  K.  D.Dickin- 
son, 1870. 

This  Commentary  answers  most  fiuth- 
fully  to  its  title,  and  bids  fair  to  be  the 
most  * '  suggestive  "  we  have  read.  Its 
critical  notes  embod]^  the  latest  results 
of  Biblical  investigations,  and  many  of 
the  historical  illustrations  of  the  text 
are  a  marvel  of  accuracy,  clearness,  and 
precision — e.g.,  the  narration  of  the 
various  principles  and  forms  of  heathen 
worship  and  philosophy  on  pp.  92,  96, 
and  98.  The  Commentary  proper  ex- 
plAina  every  word  of  imp6rtanae.  and 
rurnishes  matter  for  instruction  and 
powerful  sermons  on  almost  every  verse 
If  it  has  any  fault  at  all,  it  is  that  it 
contains  too  much  matter,  some  of 
whichiscertainlyextraneousand  enters 
into  too  great  detail :  0.^.  in  the  summary 
of  the  life  of  Paul  and  of  the  history  of 
the  Jews.  But  the  intelligent  student 
will,  of  course,  exerdse  his  own  discre- 
tion, and  we  are  sure  that  in  the  pern- 
sal  of  ijotid  book  he  will  be  grateAil, 
both  for  the  communication  of  new 
ideas,  and  for  the  stimulus  imparted  to 
his  own  tiiought.  The  work,,  we  may 
add,  is  pnWisnrng  in  nionthly  shilllifig 
parte. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

Spanish  Picture*  Drawn  with  Pen 
and  Pencil^  with  Illustraiumt.' 
By  GirsTAvs  Dobs,  au^  olh« 
eminent  Artists.  London:  Xlie 
Religious  Tract  Society, 

Is,  for  the  beauty  of  its  pieturee,  «nd 
the  valuable  information  lespoctiug 
Spain  contained  in  its  text^  one  of  the 
most  handsome  books  we  have  seeu 
for  many  a  day. 
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The  Pichtre  OaUejy  qf  the  IftgHotu. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

With  its  copious  adornments  of 
engraTings,  and  its  really  useful 
supplies  of  knowledge,  botn  geogra- 
phical^ and  ethnologic,  wiU  gladden 
the  [minds  and  the  eyes  of  intelligent 
young  readers. 

Oryinal  Fables,  By  Mrs.  Paosssb. 
London :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Fables,  Ei>igrams,  and  Proverbs,  are 
the  most  dimoult  of  all  literary  com- 
positions. As  for  proverbs,  they  are 
oom,  not  made.  We  have  been 
delighted  with  Mrs.  Prosser's  admirable 
apologues,  as  tfaey  have  appeared  firom 
tune  to  time  in  the  Leifure  H<nir,  and 
their  publication  in  this  elegant  form 
is  a  boon  to  Ohiistian  society. 

Tlte  Lesiure  Hour,  1870  ;  The  Sun- 
day at  Home,  1870;  The  Cottager 
and  Artisan,  1870.  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

The  moral  influence  exercised  by 
these  publications  is  immense,  and  we 
rejoice  to  say  that  it  is  always  in- 
disputably employed  in  the  interests 
of  truth,  and  the  best  welfjEore  of  the 
human  family.  It  is  in  a  high  degree 
creditable  to  the  conductors  of  the 
Leiturt  Hoar  and  the  Sunday  at  Home, 
that  they  continue  to  retain  so  much 
freshness  and  vigour  in  these  popular 
serials.  We  hope  they  wiLL  live  to  as 
green  an  old  age  as  our  venerable 
selves,  who  are  now  entering  on  the 
grand  climacteric,  as  1871  mil  give 
birth  to  oux  siKty-third  volume. 

The  Gate  of  PearL  By  Chattkoet 
Giles.  Edinburgh :  W.  Oliphant 
and  Co. 

Is  a  very  popular  story  in  America, 
and  will  work  its  way  into  the  hearts 
of  young  BngUdi  readers. 

Drifting  and  Steering ;  a  Story 
for  Boys.  By  Ltnde  Palmxb. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  &  Co. 

Is,  as  its  title  implies,  a  story  in  the 
interests  of  moral  courage  and  re^ 
li^pous  principle,  as  opposed  to  the 
Itvmex  /aire  tendencies  of  the  young 
of  the  present  day. 


The  Sunday  School  Teacher' %  Pocket 
Booh  and  Diarg,  1871.  London : 
Sunday-school  Union,  56,  Old 
'Bailey.  The  Scripture  Pocket 
Book  for  1871  ;  The  Young 
Peopye  Pocket  Book  for  1871. 
London:  Religious  Tiract  Societv. 
The  Sunday  School  Teachers 
Diary  for  1871.  London:  Sun- 
day-school Union,  55,  Old  Bailey. 

Abb  quite  up  to  their  usual  standard 
of  excellence. 

The  Mothers  Friend,  1870.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster 
liow. 

Ha3  our  hearty  approval,  and  best 
wishes  for  its  extensive  circidation. 

The  Wonderful  Pocket  and  other 
Stories,  By  Chauncey  Giles. 
Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  h  Co. 

Akotkbr  importation  from  the  United 
8te.tes ;  the  tone,  style,  and  teaching 
are  unexceptionably  good.  The  same 
decision  applies  to  The  Magic  Shoes, 
by  the  same  author,  and  the  same 
publishers. 

Bible  IVonders,  By  Dr.  Bichabd 
Newtqx.  Oliphant  &  Co.,  Edin- 
burgh. 

KiNE  of  the  best  Sermons  ever  written 
or  spoken  to  the  Young.  We  csA^- 
not  dismiss  these  publications  of 
Messrs.  Oliphant,  without  bearing 
testbnony  to  ^e  excellence  of  the  nu- 
merous works  they  issue  for  the  young. 
We  stronglir  recommend  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  on  the  look-out  for 
prizes  and  presents,  to  send  to  7,  South* 
oridge,  Edmburgh,  for  a  prospectus  of 
chil&en's  books. 

Senior  scholars  will  find  good  counsel 
in  Nq  Longer  a  ChUd;  a  New  Tear's 
Address,  by  the  Bev.  L.  D.  Bbvak, 
LL.B.  iiondon:  Sunday  School 
Union,  06,  Patenioeter-row. 

A  specimen  sheet  of  The  Child's 
Book  of  Song  and  Praise,  Caesell,  Potter 
&  Qalpin  have  sent  us.  It  promises 
to  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
amenities  of  home  education. 
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The  Hive:  a  Storehouse  af  Material 
for  Working  Sunday^echool  Teach- 
ers, ardyoLl870.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Patemo6ter-row. 

Is  surpassed  by  none  of  the  numerous 
pubHoations  vfaich  now  render  their 
aid  to  our  Sunday-school  teachers. 

Parental  Influence^  addressed  to 
JParents  and  Sunday  Scholars,  By 
W.  Landets,  D.D.  London: 
Sunday-school  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey. 

An  admirable  address,  which  Chris- 
tian parents  will  do  well  to  ponder 
and  pray  oyer. 

Blanche  Gamond;  a  French  JProtes- 
tant  Heroine,  Edinburgh :  W. 
Oliphant  &  Co. 

The  history  of  one  of  the  numerous 
sufferers  from  the  Beyocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  We  thank  Messrs. 
Oliphant  for  the  production  of  such 
histories  for  the  young.  In  these  days 
of  Popish  pretension  they  are  much 
needed.  Surely  all  history  must  be 
confiscated,  before  the  rising  genera- 
tion can  to  any  great  extent  suffer  the 
contamination  of  the  Boman  heresy ! 


The  Quiver  and  Caseeirs  Magazine: 
monthly, price  Sixpence.  London: 
Cassell,  Fetter,  &  Galpin. 

Ahong  the  six  hundred  serial  publica- 
tions  issued  by  the  press  in  London, 
there  are  no  candidates  for  public  ap- 
proyal  which  are  more  descrying  d 
support  than  these. 

Music  for  Idttle  Ones.  London: 
Sunday-school  Union,  56,  Old 
Bailey. 

Contains  many  excellent  compositions 
suitable  for  the  infant  school  and  the 
nursery,  but,  like  all  the  musical  pub* 
lications  of  the  Sunday-school  Union, 
is  wanting  both  in  music  and  poetry. 
It  would  be  well  for  this  excellBnt 
society  to  obtain  the  seryioes  of  some 
Chrisuan  gentleman  who  would  laise 
the  tone  of  its  poetical  publications. 

Lonely  Lily.  By  M.  L.  C.  London : 
J.  Shaw,  48,  Paternoster  Row, 
is  an  excellent  little  story. 

Joe  the  Gardener^  and  his  Pupil, 
London:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 

The  author  has  great  capacity  ka 
attracting  and  profiting  the  young; 
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KsHSB,  Park  Eo^n  Ghapbl.' — On  Sunday 
the  9th  Kovexnber,  a  new  8choobK>om  was 
opened  by  an  early  dedicatory  service,  at 
'vSich  the  miniBterof  this  place  of  wor^p 
presided.  Sermoas  were  preached  by  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hooper  of  Walthamstow,  and 
on  the  following  evening,  after  a  social  tea- 
meeting  in  the  new  bmlaiii|?,a  meetingwas 
held  is  the  chapel,  when  F.  Allport^  Esq., 
of  CamberweU,  pre6idod,and  addresses  were 
deliTcred  by  tne  Rer.  —  Jones  and  H. 
White ;  Messrs.  W.  Jackson,  £.  Gilbert,  and 
H.  Burgess. 

MINISTBEIAL  CHAKGES. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Pexris  has  announced 
his  intention  of  xelmqiiishing  tiiie  pastorate 
ol  Falkland  Chapel,  £gremoiit,  near  Ltveiw 
pool. 


The  Rev.  J.  Ck>U]n8  has  resigned  tiie 
pastorateof  the  Church  meeting mOsitai 
Chapel,  Southampton,  alter  nearly  serea 
and  a  half  years'  ministry. — ^Present 
address,  Newton  Lodge,  The  AvenM, 
Southampton. 

The  Rev.  John  Mostyn,  formerly  of 
Bramtree,  £Bsez,who  sailed  with  his  Isadly 
last  Septemher  lor  the  United  States  «f 
America,  has  aeoepted  theiiwiiiiiaeiii  iim- 

tation  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  the  flourish- 
ing town  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  W,  Lionel  Orean  has  zeoAiied 

the  pastorate  of  the  BaptistChurch,  IGadIe> 
ton,  near  Teesdale^  Duxham. 

Mr:  Styles  has  resigned  the  pastoiale  «f 
the  Church  meeting  at  the  HoUovay 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Isstitate. 
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The  late  Rev.  Andre^A^  Leslie. 

"Ityril.  LESLIE  was,  we  believe,  anatiye  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  bom  in 
JjlL  the  year  1798.  His  first  religions  impressions  were  the  result  of 
attendance,  as  a  scholar,  on  one  of  the  Sabbath-eyening  schools,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  acquired  that  habit 
of  Scriptural  research  which  marked  his  future  course  as  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  But  though  the  foundations  of  Scriptural  knowledge  were  laid, 
some  years  elapsed  before  he  experienced  the  grace  of  God  as  a  living  and 
vital  power.  Having  entered  a  printing-office  in  his  thirteenth  year;  he 
soon  fell  imder  the  influence  of  evil  companions,  drank  deep  of  the  poison- 
ous streams  of  scepticism  and  universalism,  and  threw  off  the  restraints  of 
godliness.  The  instructions  of  the  Sabbath-school  were  not  however 
obliterated,  af)  that  when,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  he  was  led  to  resumn 
attendance  at  public  worship,  in  the  sanctuary  where  the  late  Christopher 
Anderson,  with  pathos  and  power,  published  the  good  tidings  of  peace, 
his  earlier  feelings  recovered  their  sway,  and  he  was  gradually  led  to 
forsake  the  paths  of  evil,  and  to  give  constant  attention  to  the  claims  of 
piety.  "I  saw,"  he  says,  "nothing  would  do  but  decision  in  religion, 
and  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  g^ve  up  my  evil  practices,  and  attend  to 
the  commands  of  God.'' 

Becoming  acquainted  with  a  pious  young  man,  a  member  of  Mr.  Inixcs's 
church,  Mr.  Leslie  was  at  length  admitted  to  its  fellowship,  a  month  after 
he  had  completed  his  seventeenth  year.  Soon  after  this  his  occupation  led 
him  to  Glasgow,  where,  under  the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr.  Wardlaw,  he 
acquired  dear  conceptions  of  Divine  Truth,  and  a  full  experience  of  the 
joy  and  peace  which  are  the  portion  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Lamb. 
By  that  eminent  man,  Mr.  Leslie  was  encouraged  to  devote  his  life  to 
the  missionary  work,  either  as  a  printer  of  the  Scriptures,  or  as  a 
preacher  of  righteousness;  and  he  eagerly  availed  himself  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Steadman  and  Mr.  Kinghom,  who  had  come  to  Glasgow,  in 
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the  year  1818,  to  preaoh  on  behalf  of  the  Missioa,  to  lay  before  them  his 
desire.  A  year  passed  without  result,  when  Dr.  Wardlaw  wrote  on  his 
behalf  to  Dr.  Kyland.  An  answer  came  from  Mr.  Dyer,  and  in  dne  time 
Mr.  Leslie  was  transferred  to  the  Bristol  Academy,  to  spend  some  time 
in  preparation  for  the  sacred  employment  to  which  he  aspired.  How 
diligently  he  osed  the  advantages  he  thttre  eqjoyed  his  Bubseqaent  career 
amply  testifies.  The  impression  made  upon  others  cannot  be  better 
expressed  than  in  the  language  of  a  fellow-stndent,  the  Bev.  Thomas 
Horton,  of  Devonport,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  few  reminiscenoeB 
of  Mr.  Leslie*s  college  life.  ^*  I  was  his  seniot  at  Biistol,"  says  Mr.  Hor- 
ton, ''and  well  remember,  when  he  came,  he  immediately  impresied 
ns  all  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  thoroughly  a  man  of  God.  lie 
united  himself  at  once  with  a  few  of  us  who  met  etetedly  for  special 
prayer,  that  we  might  be  kept  from  evil,  and  fitted  for  the  great  work  for 
which  we  were  preparing.  His  industry,  his  devotedness,  and  indeed 
all  he  said  and  did,  spoke  the  man  of  God ;  and  from  those  who  were  mj 
juniors,  I  subsequently  learnt,  that  he  closed  his  course  at  Bristol  in  a 
way  which  secured  him  the  esteem  both  of  students  and  tutors." 

At  times,  however,  Mr,  Leslie's  mind  wavered  as  to  his  duty.  He  had 
many  painful  feelings  and  thinkings,  he  sa^s;  but  "  they  came  only  when 
I  had  lost  sight  of  the  millions  of  my  fellow-men  perishing  for  lack  of 
knowledge,  and  the  glory  of  my  Bedeemer."  But  the  sky  cleared.  ''  I 
am  grieved  now/'  he  continues,  ''that  I  should  ever  have  felt  the  least 
reluctance  to  go  far  hence  to  the  Gentiles.  But  reluctant  feelings  now 
no  longer  exist,  and  I  will  go  if  you  will  send  me.''  * 

The  ordination  service  preceding  Mr.  Jjeslie's  departure,  took  place  at 
Coventry  on  the  14th  October,  1823.  Dr.  Ryland  gave  the  chaiye; 
the  Bev.  John  Eranklin,  his  father-in-law,  offered  the  designation  prayer^ 
and  the  Bev.  John  Dyer,  with  other  neighbouring  aunisters,  assisted* 
The  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham,  preached  in  the  evening.  Deep 
were  the  impressions  made  on  all  present.  The  yotmg  missionaxy  went 
forth,  as  a  strong  athlete,  to  struggle  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  upheld 
by  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  God. 

Mr.  and  Mrs*  Leslie  embarked  on  the  dOth  October.  The  voyage 
was  a  long  and  dangerous   one.     A   tempest   drove   the   ship  into 

*  For  these  extracts  and  other  particulars,  we  are  indebted  to  the  narrative  read  by 
Mr.  Leslie  at  his  ordination,  and  carefdUy  preserved  by  the  Rev.  John  8pooner,  of 
I/>ng  Pnel^tt. 
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Palxnouth,  and  when  'again  at  sea,  there  was  a  moment  when  a  fire 
threatened  to  plunge  all  on  board  into  eternity.  The  seven  weary 
months,  the  weariness  of  which  was  relieved  by  olassical  and  Oriental 
studies,  were  at  length  over,  and  the  glad  missionaries  found  themselveSi 
on  the  12th  of  May,  1824iy  the  guests  of  the  great  men  of  Serampore. 
Space  fails  us  to  give  the  impressions  of  Mr.  Leslie  as  to  what  he  heard  and 
saw  at  this  fountain-head  of  missionary  toil.  Only  one  brief  glimpse  of 
Pr.  Carey  must  not  be  omitted.  '<  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him 
preach,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  ''when  he  gave  us  an  excellent  sermon.  In 
manner  he  is  very  animated,  and  in  style  very  methodical.  Indeed,  he 
oanies  method  into  everything  he  does ;  olassifioation  is  his  grand  hobhy^ 
and  wherever  anything  can  be  classified,  there  you  find  Dr,  Oarey. 
Every  step  he  takes,  and  every  sentence  he  utters,  denote  such  vigour 
and  activity  as  are  truly  surprising  in  a  man  who  has  been  so  many 
years  in  India." 

Those  pleasant  days  were  soon  exchanged  for  the  hard  work  of  the 
station  of  Monghyr,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  arrived  on  the  17th 
of  July.  The  few  native  convertsjgave  them  a  hearty  welcome;  **  they  sat 
down  before  us,"  he  says,  **  and  sang  a  hymn,  and  afterwards  joined  in 
prayer.**  Nearly  seventeen  years  passed  away  fully  occupied  with  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  bringing  many  trials  to  the  devoted  missionary. 
It  was  at  Monghyr  that  Mr.  Leslie  induced  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock, 
then  a  lieutenant,  to  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  English  soldiers. 
In  April,  1826,  his  beloved  partner  was  almost  suddenly  torn  from  his 
side ;  but  grief  did  not  stay  his  hand.  He  sowed  the  good  seed  by  all 
waters.  Bazaars  were]  constantly  visited ;  the  jxmgles  were  traversed ; 
the  village  markets  heard  the  preacher's  voice.  Hindoos,  MohammedanB, 
Santhals,  all  were  invited  to  drink  of  living  streams.  Now,  numerous 
baptisms  cheer  the  labourer ;  at  other  times  a  tide  of  discouragement 
sets  in.  But  amid  all  he  is  supported  by  glorious  hopes.  ''Now,  ^o  you 
know  that  nothing  so  much  afEects  and  purifies  my  mind  as  the  love  of 
Gtod  in  Ohrist  Jesus.  I  have  learned  latdy,  and  but  lately,  to  confine 
myself  more  than  I  ever  did  to  the  love  of  our  Divine  Master,  and  to 
dwell  more  on  His  glorious  gift,  the  Blessed  Spirit,  For  this,  I  trust,  we 
in  Monghyr  have  now  begun  to  pray  in  right  earnest,  particularly  the 
poorer  part  of  our  pious  people." 

The  jungle-fever,  caught  in  his  visits  to  the  aborigines  of  the 
Rajmahal  Hills,  at  length  brought  these  happy  and  congenial  labours  to 
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an  6&d;  and  he  was  oompolled  ia  1841,  witii  his  vifs — ^ihe  daughter  of 
hi8  eminent  predeceseor,  John  Chamberlain^^and  his  ohUdren,  to  voyage 
to  England.  Here  he  took  part  in  the  Jubilee  sc^rTioes  of  the  Missioii, 
and  ailer  reTisiting  the  scenes  of  hfs  earlj'day^^  he  again  sailed  for 
Calcutta,  where  he  arriviftd  on  the  27th  Deccrmher,  1842, 

'  '  ■  1  . 

i 

The  Church  meeting  in  Circular  Eoad,  Calcutta^  being  without  a 
pastor,  urgently  pressed  upon  Mr.  Leslie  thje  acceptance  of  that  office* 
It  was  also  the  wish  of  his  missionary  brethren.  He  yielded  to  the 
evident  ^necessity,  and  the  energieaof  his  remaining  days  were  given  to 
this  service.  Por  several  years  he  preached  almost  daily^  in  Urdu  or 
Hindi,  to  congregations  gathered  at  th^  rpadside,  and  ^n  the  streets  of 
Calcutta.  He  also  gave  much  attention  to  the  revision  of  the  Hindi 
translation  of  the  New  Testament.  But  his  chief  strength  was  devoted 
to  the  English  Church  of  which  he  had  taken  the  oversight,  and  in  the 
pastoral  charge  of  it  he  remained  until  June,  1865.  '<  For  nearly  half  a 
century,"  says  the  Friend  qflndia^  '*  Mr.  Leslie  was  known  as  the  ablest 
preacher  among  the  Baptists  in  India,  and  as  one  of  their  most  zealous 
missionaries.  To  the  fervid  spirit  of  his  countiy  he  added  the  gracd  of  a 
masterly  English  style,  and  the  ability  of  an  elegant  scholarship."  His 
few  last  years  were  shadowed  with  the  gloom  of  declining  powers  of  both 
body  and  mind ;  but  they  were  watched  with  unwearied  patienoci  and  with 
unfailing  love  and  tenderness,  by  his  excellent  wife  and  daughter.  On 
the  24th  of  July  last,  he  passed  into  the  region  of  eternal  light  and  joy. 
His  remains  were  buried  in  the  Dissenting  Burial-ground,  amid  a  crowd 
of  affectionate  friends,  both  European  and  native,  in  whom  his  noble 
life  had  produced  feelings  of  admiration  and  esteem.  His  character 
cannot  be  better  summed-up  than  in  the  language  of  his  missionary 
brethren,  who  knew  him  well : — 

''Mr.  Leslie  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  he  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  knew  him.  His  intellect  had  been  carefully 
cultivated,  his  judgment  was  dear  and  sound,  and  his  knowledge  was 
extensive.  As  a  preacher,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  originality  and 
vigour  of  his  disoonrses.  Although  somewhat  austere  in  manner,  and 
accustomed  to  the  most  fearless  avowal  of  his  thoughts,  he  was  faHl  of 
tender  sensibilities,  and  any  reference  to  the  friendships  and  separations 
of  his  youth  affected  him  with  keenest  emotion  whilst  memory  endured. 
Beady  compassion  towards  the  distressed  and  needy,  and  kindly  interest 
in  the  young,  were  equally  conspicuous  features  in  his  character.    Simple 
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and  inexpeneive  ia  hia  tastes,  he  vas  ever  4iatingui4hied  by  Ids  trugaiitf 
in  the  use  of  all  misaionaxy  fands»  Whilst  at  Monghyr*  ha  relinquished, 
in  favour  of  other  miseion&iry  objects,  considerable  sums  which  he  was 
entitled  to  reoeLTe,  but  found  himself  able  to  dispense  with.  His  visit 
to  England  imposed  no  burden  vpon  the  Society^  and  throughout  his 
residence  in  Calcutta  the  same  principles  of  generous  economy  governed 
his  manner  of  life. 

•'We  thank  God  for  the  blameless  consistency  of  our  honoured  brother's 
career,  for  his  faithful  labours,  for  his  unimpeachable  integrity,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  ministry  which  he  had  received,  and  for  the  usefalness 
which  attended  it.  May  that  usefiilness  be  long  perpetuated  by  the 
holy  lives  and  influence  of  those  who  were  either  led  by  him  to  the 
Saviour,  or  were  established  in  their  faith  by  his  instructions ! " 


The  Trial  of  Faith. 

OTJR  readers  will,  we  are  sure,  read  with  peculiar  interest  the  following 
narrative,  from  the  pen  of  the  native  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Bamshil,  in  the  district  of  Backergunge.  We  are  indebted  to  our 
esteemed  brother,  the  Bev.  John  Sale,  for  ,tbe  translation  of  the 
Bengali  original.  As  in  Apostolic  times,  the  first  Christians  in  a 
country  have  often  to  pass  through  much  tribulation  to  enter  the  King- 
dom of  God ;  but  now,  as  then,  the  Divine  promises  sustain  them  in  the 
trial  of  their  faith : — 


*'  To  the  highly  honoured  and  esti- 
mable Christian  Monds  belonging  to 
the  City  of  London,  the  preacher  of 
the  Church  at  Bamshil,  Goluck  Chun- 
der>  Christian,  addresses  this  letter : — 
The  village  of  Bamshil  is  a  place  be- 
longing to  a  very  great  zemindar 
(there  are  several  such  villages  be- 
longing to  this  zemindar).  In  them 
some  twenty  or  twenty- five  thousand 
people  live,  nearly  all  idolaters.  Some 
few  are  Mohammedans.  Pormerly, 
when  the  Gospel  of  Christ's  death  was 
preached  in  these  villages,  no  one 
wished  to  hear  it— rather  they  mocked 
and  scoffed.    On   one   occasion  two 


preachers  came  to  preach  in  these 
villages,  and  the  zemindar's  people 
seized  them,  and  took  them  to  his 
cutcherry  (place  of  audience),  and 
there  they  were  bound  and  beaten, 
and  then  let  go.  Afterwards  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour,  established 
a  Church  in  this  village. 

**  When  first  the  people  of  this 
village  confessed  the  Lord  Jesxis  Christ 
as  their  Saviour,  nearly  three  hundred 
people  became  Christians.  After- 
wards the  zemindar  began  to  threaten 
many  thingfe,  and  by  fraud  or  by  force, 
very  many  of  these  people  were  in- 
duced to  turn  back.    Only  a  few  per- 
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Bons  remained  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  these  also  the  zemindar  tried  to 
frighten  or  to  entice,  but  they  did  not 
listen  to  him.  Then  they  got  up,  and 
presented  to  the  authorities,  false  ac- 
onsatfeons  against  the  Christians,  and 
ezldbitod  false  OTidenoe  :  and  thus  the 
authorities  gave  a  decree  in  favour  of 
the  zemindar.  After  this  some  of  the 
Christians  were  turned  out  of  their 
houses  and  lands,  and  their  houses  and 
property  were  sold ;  and  other  Chris- 
tians {who  wen  not  iuinud  9ut)  had 
their  houses  and  property  seized  and 
sold.  Then  all  these  Christians,  for 
want  of  land  and  homesteads  and 
dwelling-houses,  suffered  many  kinds 
of  trouble,  and  wandesed  about  firom 
place  to  place.  After  awhile,  those 
whom  the  zemindar  had  turned  out 
of  their  houses  and  lands,  haying  to 
put  up  houses  on  other  people's  home- 
steads, the  zemindar's  people  imme- 
diately seized  them,  and  sold  them. 
In  this  manner  they  were  not  able  to 
remain  quiet  anywhere.  On  this  account 
our  pastor,  the  Eov.  John  Sale,  put 
up  houses  for  them  on  the  homestead 
where  the  chapel  is,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  they  are  settled  and  quiet 
in  that  place.  The  said  zemindar, 
having  instituted  a  case  against  the 
Christians,  and  got  a  decree  on  a  bond 
after  three  years,  according  to  that 
decree  he  attaches  their  property,  and 
sells  whatever  they  have;  and  they 
(the  zemindar's  people)  also  take  the 
property  of  other  Ohriatians  as  theirs ; 
and  if  they  cannot  bring  good  evi- 
dence, they  sell  that  off  too.  Though 
some  Christians,  by  the  mercy  of 
God  and  the  kindness  of  the  authori- 
ties, got  a  decree,  yet  the  zemindai-  will 
not  take  rent  from  them ;  so  they  take 
their  rent,  and  pay  it  to  the  collector  of 


the  district*  In  this  way  .the  Chris- 
tians are  living  here.  In  the  year  1861 
the  people  of  this  village  accepted  the 
Christian  religion.  Now  there  are 
in  this  village,  in  all,  ninety-idaL 
Christianfi ;  of  these  twenty-four  are 
Church  members.  There  are  twenty* 
two  boys,  and  eighteen  girls.  Last 
September  five  new  converts  came  into 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord,  and  eight 
have  given  their  names  as  candidates 
toT  baptism ;  I  hope  they  will  be  soon 
baptized.  We  havd  worship  regularly, 
and  we  have  decided  on  establishing  a 
school ;  and  we  wish,  if  it  be  the  will 
of  Gk>d,  that  the  school  will  be  com- 
menced in  a  short  time. 

"  In  my  own  family  there  are  eight 
persons.  I  have  four  sons,  and  one 
girl;  also  my  mother  and  my  wife. 
My  wife  was  a  girl  in  Mrs.  Sale's  School. 

*'  The  Christians  of  this  village  of 
Ramshil,  although  they  have  endured 
persecution,  are  firm  in  the  love  of 
Christ;  they  serve  and  praise  J3im, 
and  are  steadfast  in  piety.  Fortius 
let  God  bo  praised  ! 

**  The  special  request  of  the  Church, 
and  mine  also,  is  that,  O  dear 
friends !  you  will  be  as  our  book 
of  prayer,  that  we,  near  all  these 
wolves,  may  yet  find  pasture. 

**  We  now  by  letter  converse  with 
each  other,  but  we  hope  in  Christ  that 
in  the  world  to  come,  we  shall  be 
gathered  together  at  the  feet  of  Christ 
Jesus,  and  face  to  face  hold  loving 
discourse  for  ever. 

**  Very  much  love  and  respect  to 
you  from  the  Church,  my  family,  and 
myself. 

**  Pray  forgive    all   the  ignorance 
of  this  letter !    This  is  my  request. 
**  GoLUCK  Chtjndee,  Christian, 
*«  10th  October,  1869." 
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Obstacles  to  the  Confession  of  Christ  in 

India. 

rilH£  foUowing  brief  extract  firom  a  letter  lately  recdvedfrom  the  Bev. 
-L  John  BobiBflOQ,  of  the  Lai  Bazaar  Chapel,  Calcutta,  is  a  good 
illiuftration  of  the  obstacles  to  the  coBfession  of  Christ  which  are  thrown 
in  the  way  of  educated  young  men.  Can  we  wonder  that  the  work  pro- 
ceeds so  slowlty,  when  evexywhere  in  the  land  such  social  persecution 
exists?  The  public  acts  of  the  Gbvemment  seoiixe  liberty  of  conseienoe ; 
but  they  are  powerless  in  the  presence  of  tibie  domestic  persecution  which 
has  to  be  encountered,  when  a  youth  shows  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  abandon 
the  idolatry  of  his  fathers  for  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus : — 


**  A  young  man,  named  Behari  Lai, 
has  also  expressed  a  wish  to  join  us, 
and  I  trust  he  is  sincere.  He  came  to 
us  about  a  year  ago,  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  Ohurdh ;  but  he  said  he 
would  not  like,  on  embracing  Chri»- 
tianity,  to  be  dependent  on  others, 
and  therefore  asked  my  help  to  get 
a  Bxtoation.  I  seoured  one  for  him 
hnmgh  the  kindness  of  a  friend* 
bat  immediately  on  its  being  made 
known  that  a  missionary  had  got  him 
a  situation,  his  father  asked  him  if  he 
wanted  to  embrace  Christianity,  and 


then  chastised  him  most  severely,  and 
kept  him  in  confinement  for  many 
days,  and  next  got  him  married,  and 
sunt  him  away  to  Bhowanipore.  About 
two  months  ago  he  came  again,  and 
expressed  on  anxious  desire  to  join  us. 
I  haye,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
same  friend,  got  him  a  situation  again, 
but  somehow  have  seen  nothing  of 
him  since.  I  hope  he  has  not  been 
again  subjected  to  chastisement.  He 
promised  to  meet  me  at  the  Bengali 
service  at  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  but 
never  came." 


The    Brahmos    of    Monghyr. 

BT  TKX  BXV.  J.  A.   GAMPAOKAO. 

TIJTl.  CAMPAGNAC,  in  a  recent  letter,  gives  us  the  following  inter- 
XTX.  esting  information  concerning  a  party  of  these  religionists  existing  in 
Monghyr.  Who  will  not  pray  that  the  Spirit  of.  Truth  may  lead  them 
into  all  truth  I— 


**  I  have  just  brought  to  an  end  a 
series  of  lectures  which  the  Brahmos 
wished  me  to  give  them,  on  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  I  have  given  invitations 
to  them  to  come  and  see  me  when 
they  like,  and  have  visits  from  them 
every  day.     Those  that  come  to  me 


are  chiefly  Bengalis.  I  find  some 
good  earnest  men  among  them,  really 
seeking  God,  '  Crying  for  the  light, 
and  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' 
There  has  been  a  split  in  the  Brahmo 
camp  lately.  About  fifteen  have  left 
the  '  Somig,*  and  no  longer  call  them- 
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selves  Brahmos.  They  meet  in  a  pri- 
yate  house  on  Sundays  and  Wednes- 
days, and  tiieir  worship  oonsists  in 
|irayer  and  praise  to  Christ,  and  inyo* 
sationa  to  the  Holy  Spirit*  I  can't 
aay  yet  if  they  acknowledge  the  divi- 
luty  of  Christ;  the  burden  of  i^eir 
p]»yer  is  for  the  Holy  Ghost  promised 
by  Christ  The  painful  earnestness  of 
their  petitions  moves  one's  inmost  soul. 
The  leading  man  among  them  seems 
to  be  all  on  fire.  I  join  them  in  their 
religious   devotions  very  frequently, 


and  always  feel  the  better  for  my 
visit.  I  preached  to  them  at  their 
own  request  last  Sunday,  from  the  text 
they  gave  me,  '  Without  me  ye  can  do 
nodizng.'  How  long  this  will  last,  and 
in  what  it  will  issue,  no  one  can  pre- 
dict; but  surely  one  may  indulge  the 
hope  that  Gk>d  will  hear  their  hearts' 
ciy,  and  send  th^  Spirit  to  them,  to 
lead  tiiem  into  the  truth !  Pray  that 
€h>d  may  help  them  to  know  Him,  and 
that  His  Spirit  may  reveal  Christ  to 
their  hearts  as  their  Lord  and  God  I " 


Missionary    Notes. 

Serampobe. — The  labours  of  the  brethren  are  cheered  by  the  proep«et  of 
baptizing  six  of  the  youths  residing  in  the  College  Bungalow.  There  are  also 
two  persons  accepted  for  baptism  at  Khoostea,  a  station  now  under  the  care  of  th0 
Bbv.  Thomas  Martin,  Mr.  Martin  speaks  of  the  season  as  unusually  hot,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  refreshing  sleep  can  with  difficulty  be  secured. 

DiNAPORE.— The  Eev.  D.  P.  Broadway  reports  the  baptism  of  two  memben 
of  the  European  church,  and  states  that  the  work  is  going  <m  energetioaUy 
among  both  Europeans  and  natives;  some  are  candidates  for  baptism.  He  also 
mentions  the  decease  of  his  son's  wife,  a  daughter  of  our  late  missionary*  the 
E«v.  E.  Williams  of  Agra. 

Lal  Bazaar,  Calcutta. — ^The  repairs  and  alterations  in  this  chapel  bfling 
completed,  it  was  reopened  on  the  4th  September,  the  Bev.  J.  Trafford,  and  the 
Bov.  M.  Grant,  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  preaching  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bobinson 
mentions  that  there  are  a  few  candidates  for  baptism^  among  them  a  Bengal^ 
woman.  He  also  refers  to  the  case  of  a  promising  youth,  who  has  had  to  su£for 
much  hostility  from  his  friends  on  account  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Gk>spel. 

PooXAH. — Our  native  brother,  Sudoba  Powar,  informs  ue  that  he  frequently 
preaches  in  the  mission  chapel,  and  that  he  has  visited  many  villages  to  proclaim 
in  them  the  Word  of  Truth.  He  mentions  that  in  one  village  he  stayed  four 
days,  and  preached  to  6/000  persons.  Ever3rwhere  he  was  received  with  attention, 
and  was  invited  to  come  again.  His  poverty  alone  limits  these  excursions,  as  he 
is  obliged,  for  his  support,  to  act  as  a  reader  of  the  press  and  translator  of 
English  works  into  the  vernacular.  OccasionaUy  private  friends  afford  him  aid. 

Jamaica,  Morant  Bay.— The  Bev.  W.  Teall  reports  that  the  work  is  progress- 
ing very  favourably.  The  repairs  at  Morant  Bay  have  been  more  extensive 
than  was  antio^ted,  while  the  ehapel  at  Monldands  is  being  erected  somewtilt 
slowly.  Duiing  the  midsummer  vacation  two  students  frt>m  Kingston  workA 
with  him.  On  the  7th  of  August  thirty-nine  persons  were  baptized  from  the  three 
principal  stations.    Seven  stations  are  visited  statedly,  while  clanscs  ns^semble  at 
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thirty-eight,    A  few  fine  youtha  giro  promiae  of  boooming  stndentfl  at  the  Insti* 
tion  in  Kingston. 

TxTBK'a  IaLA2n>B,  Bjk£L4MMa, — The  Bey*  I.  F^^  infon&s  va  that  thia  ooloay  ia 
oTerwhehned  with  diatreas,  from  tho  entira  cessation  of  the  srit  trade  with  tha 
United  States.  No  one  has  money ;  eren  the  Gtovennnetit  is  unable  to  pay  the 
isalaries  of  its  servants.  Flour  haa  been  selling  at  dd.  per  lb*  All  through  the 
Oaicos  the  people  are  eating  leaves  and  roots,  and  ave  dying  from  starvation. 
The  merchants  are  in  a  state  of  inaolvencyv  No  one  imports  goodS"— no  one  oao. 
Some  of  the  people  are  emigrating  to  San  Domingo.  Sbould  thia  state  of  things 
continue,  the  islands  must  beoome  depopulated,  oither  through  fatniiie  or 
migration.  Under  such  oircumstanoeB  the  Oommittee  have  felt  tisiemsetves  com* 
pelled  to  render  assistanoe  to  Mr.  Pegg,  but  they  are  helpless  to  meet  the  great 
need  of  the  population. 

Jaouel,  Hayti. — ^We  are  happy  to  leam  that  Mrs.  Webley  has  safely 
arrived  at  Jacmel,  receiving  a  hearty  weloomo  from  the  people. 

Trinidad,  Port-of-Spain. — ^TheRov.W.H.Gamble  reports  that  seven  persons 
were  baptized  on  the  diet  August,  and  several  candidates  remain.  The  congre- 
gations have  of  late  very  much  improved,  and  the  number  of  members  is 
increasing. 

MoRLAix,  BRrTTAKY. — ^Tho  wttT  does*not  altogether  interrupt  the  work  of 
the  mission.  Mr.  Jenkins  reports  that  he  had  been  preaching  in  the  moun- 
tainous district,  five  leagues  from  Morlaix,  to  an  interesting  Breton  auditory,  and 
that  the  good  old  teacher  Preyant,  at  Pont-Menou,  has  more  learners  than  he  can 
possibly  attend  to.  He  says  that  the  people  are  becoming  more  favourable  to 
the  GkMpeli  and  he  earnestly  presses  Mr.  Jenkins  to  preach  again  in  his  house 
as  his  neighbours  ask  him  when  Mr.  Jenkins  is  coming. 

Gericaity. — We  learn  from  Mr.  Oncken,  that  the  German  churches  are 
stretching  every  nerve  to  difihise  the  Gospely^both  among  the  German  and  French 
soldiers,  by  the  circulation  of  Tracts,  Gospels,  New  Testaments,  and  other 
publications.  Much  enoouragement  has  been  met  with.  About  300  members 
and  friends  of  the  German  churches  are  vriih  the  armies,  with  whom  a  lively 
correspondence  is  kept  up.  Mr.  Oncken  will  be  happy  to  receive  assistance  in 
tills  work. 

Norway. — ^Mr.  Ola  Hanssen  is  at  present  labouring  in  Tromsoe,  where  there 
is  every  appearance  of  a  large  church  being  gathered.  In  Bergen  the  truth  is 
also  making  progress ;  five  persons  have  been  lately  added  to  the  church ;  four 
others  are  candidates,  and  many  more  are  inquiring  after  the  **  good  old  way." 
The  meetings  are  well  attended,  especially  on  Sunday  evenings. 


Home    Proceedings. 


rriHE  month  of  November  has  been  scarcely  less  eiowded  with  missionary 

JL   services  than  the  previous  month.     In  almost  every  place  the  interest 

shown  has,  been  very  gratifying,  and  in  not  a  few  phices  there  hove  been 

overcrowded  gatherings.     Some  two  or  three  of  our  brethren  write  about 
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**  forms  in  the  aisles,"  and  "many  obliged  to  go  avay  wlio  could  not  get  in*'» 
Our  dear  brethren  from  the  field,  who  are  now  doing  temporary  service  at  home, 
are  rendering  that  service  most  beartily,  and  in  a  manner  that  secures  the 
sympathy  and  thanfcftilness  of  all.  Oar  brethren,  the  secietaries  of  local  aiud- 
liaries,  are  also  givingiis  substantial  help.  We  thank  them  cordially  ftir  it 
Where  all  are  doing  so  well,  it  is  hard  to  single  out  particular  names  witiioat 
appearing  to  make  invidious  comparieons ;  still,  we  cannot  forbear  mentioniag 
such  brethren  as  the  Eev.  J.  McMiohari,  B.A.,  of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  and 
the  ilov.  John  Haslam,  of  Qildersome,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  these 
brethren  have  aimed  at  inducing  «wy  church  in  their  respective  neighbonr- 
hoods  to  join  us  in  our  work.  They  hare  met  with  such  a  suooees  ••  should 
encourage  others  in  the  same  effort. 

Services  and  Meetings  have  been  held  as  follows : — 

PLACES.  DEPtJTATIOirS. 

Bromsgrove,  Haverfordwest,  and  District  .  .  Bey.  James  Smith  (of  Delhi). 
Ooate,  Paringdon,  Wantage,  WallingfordjBrom- )  -^  j  j  jijQrgy^ 

ley,  Hampstead,  and  Bolton / 

(  Bevds.  James  SmiUi  and 
Coventry  (Cow  Lane  &  St.  Michael's  Chapels)  .  [      p  rpimmis  (of  Bi^by). 

East  Gloucestershire  (portion)     ..*.-..     Bev.  J.  J.  Brown  (of  Oiien* 

cester), 
Gbeat  iMmsby,  Ghimtham,  and  Homoastle  .    .     Bev.  R  A.  Hatchard, 

f  Bevds.  C*  Bailhaohe  and 
J  H  Anderson. 

Markyate  Street  and  Sevenoaks Bev*  Hormaodji  PestoigL 

Preston,  and  District     .........      Bev.  W.  H.  McMechan. 

Beading  and  Biggleswade Bev.  T.  Lea. 

Bickmansworth,    Bnttntroe»    Halstead,    Earl's )  ^       ^  t^  .,«     i. 
Colne,andSibleHedingham )  Bev.  C.  Bailhache. 

Byde,  and  District Bev.  F.  Trestrail. 

Scarborough,  Oxford,  Abingdon,  &c»    •    •    •    •     Dr.  UnderhilL 

r  Bevds.  J.  A.  Wood, 
Weymouth,  Dorchester,  Bumham |       P.  Mac  Master,  and 

'      T.Lea. 
Woodstock,  and  District Bev.  W.  A.  Hobbs. 

Meetinqs  in  Loin>oir. — Among  the  Meetings  in  the  above  list,  one  at 
John  Street  Chapel,  Bedford  Bow,  demands  special  notice.  The  Bey.  £• 
Medley,  the  pastor  of  the  Church,  having  long  felt  tbat  lus  people  were  not  as 
well  informed  as  they  might  be  on  missionary  matters,  resolyed  on  holding 
occasional  meetings,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  detailing  missionary  facts,  &c 
The  first  was  held  on  the  8th  ultimo,  and  proyed  a  success.  The  pastor 
furnished  details  of  the  work  in  Madagascar,  Mr.  Anderson  spoke  about  his 
own  work,  and  Mr.  Bailhaohe  enforced  the  duty  of  9ftUmat%e  working.  Mr. 
Medley  hopes  to  repeat  the  experiment  when  fitting  opportunities  occur.  It 
was  very  evident  that  the  Mends  who  attended  were  much  interested  and 
gratified.    We  shall  be  happy  to  make  anangements  for  similar  meetinga  in 


otlier  congregations  in  London.  We  haye  at  home,  jnst  now,  a  very  efficient 
number  of  brethren  from  the  field,  and  they  are  anzions  to  utiliBe  what  spare 
time  they  have  in  this  way. 

Bbv.  F.  R  Lattghton. — ^In  reference  to  the  paper  in  the  last  Hebaid,  on 
the  life  of  Mr.  Laoghton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that,  in  his  early  days,  Mr. 
Laughton  received  much  kindness  fitnn  his  grandfeither,  by  whom  he  was  sup- 
ported, and  treated  with  great  kindness,  until  he  reached  an  age  at  whioh  it 
was  desirable  to  apprentice  him.  His  grandfather's  house  was,  for  a  longtime, 
his  home,  and  to  it  he  repaired  as  often  as  convenience  or  inclination  led  him  to 
do  so. 

Widows'  asd  Obfeaks'  Finn).— The  ciroulars  tuually  sent  out  respecting 
this  ftmd  are  prepared,  and  will  be  issued  early  in  the  month,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  pastors'  hands  in  due  time  to  make  the  needfol  annotmcements.  We  trust 
tho  results  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  they  have  been  in  previous  years. 

Native  Prkachebs'  Fxtitd. — ^The  Christmas  cards  will  also  be  posted  so  as  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  young  jQciends  in  good  time.  They  have  hitherto 
done  nobly  for  this  olject.  May  their  love  and  zeal  abound  yet  more  and 
more,  and  be  orowned  with  great  success! 

MisaiOKABY  Scenes.— These  beautiftil  cards,  'ten  in  number,  may  be  had, 
price  one  shilling,  by  application  at  the  Mission  House.  They  would  make  ex- 
cellent Chxistmas  gifts  and  rewards  for  Sunday-schools ;  and,  if  more  generally 
known,  would  be  very  usefiil.  We  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  our  schools  to  this  announcement. 


.The  *' Missionary  Herald.'' 

BY  a  recent  decision  of  the  Committee,  the  monthly  numbers  of  the  Hkbalt) 
will,  from  the  commencement  of  1871,  be  sent  by  post  to  all  subscribers 
of  £l  a-year  and  upwards,  free  of  charge,  as  weU  as  to  the  ministers  of 
all  contributing  Churches.  Our  friends  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  forwarding 
their  correct  address.  The  same  privilege  is  also  granted  to  all  subscribers 
of  10s.  a-year,  who  may  signify  their  wish  to  the  Secretary,  either  direct,  or 
through  their  auxiliaries  or  pastors* 


Contributions 

^Frwn  October  I9th  to  November  IBth,  1870. 

W.  ^  0.  deaotet  that  a«  OontrilmtloB  li  for  Widowi  and  Orphan$i  JfJ.  for  JM<r«  PtMKhsn » 

t.  for  TnmrinH€ftu  ;  M,  tot  Sthirtt* 


AJQIVAL    SVBBCmiPTXORS. 

£  t.  a. 
If68,    Mr.,  liaodloabo, 

DMT  Bom.... S  S  0 

Uartio,  Wn.  H.  W 1  1  0 


DoKATXOHt. 

Ottw  of  Barqno  "  Alio* 
Bttwo,"  of    Snador- 


«     ff.  d. 

land,  per  Mr.  Thomts 

Matchea  5  15    6 

Gory,  Mr.  R.,  OanUfl,for 

Jiay^i, per Rer. T.Lea  2  0  0 
Edwards,  Rot    J.,  fior 

Ifoncay,  per  Rey.  C. 

KhUaod  MOO 

Small,  Rer.  O.,  M.A., 

for   Miv.  H,  Hfinig, 

jBenarea 13    4    0 


£    $.  d. 

Students     at    Regent's 

Fark  College ft  15 

Stradtoy,  Mr 2   0 


FoK  Nsw  MisszoK  Somxs . 

Angns,  Rer.  J.,  D.D.*..«   5    5   0 
Bopbnm,  Mr.  A.  F.  ....^  10   0    0 


sie 
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LOVSOK  AMD  MISDU8XX. 

Artlmr  Stiwt,  Oamber- 

"wdl  Gate , »  II    8 

CuDbenrell,     BenmArk 

Fliee,  on  Aooooat ......  16    9    S 

Daltton,      Lnxemboarg 

BaU „ 5    8    9 

John  Street,  on  acoonnt  80  0  0 
Kennlngton.        Sunday 

School    (White  Hart 

Square)   2    0    0 

Vernon  Chapel  Sondiiy 

School,  per  T.  X.  U.  A.  6  16    8 


Bladcwater,  for  Scat  for 

Sev.J.Bale,  Barisaul    2    0    0 
Beading,  King's  Road, 

on  acoount 82    0    8 

Do.,  Wedejan  Beform 

Chapel 9    2  10 

Wantage 21    0   0 

CoaifWALL. 

Falmouth,  on  acoonnt...  14    0   0 

Giamponnd 2  10  10 

Do.,  for  W4:0 0  II    0 

KewQoay  12    6 

Dktokshixe. 

BoTeyTracey «  18    2 

Brixham I6  17  H 

Devonport,  Morice  Sq., 

and  Pembroke  Street, 

on  acconnt 11    3    9 

Kingskenwell    1    5  10 

Torquay,  on  acconnt  ...  36  li    0 

D0B8R8BIKX. 

Bonrton  1    e    0 

Dorchester 4  19    0 

Weymouth 12    0    0 

DrmBAic 
Jamnr.... 2   0   0 

GLOvonmiKzu. 

Arlington..... m... 8   0    0 

Eaitcombe 15    0 

HA1CP8BIU. 

Barton  Cliff. 0  12    0 

Coires,Iale  of  Wight. 2  14    0 

Bonthem     District     of 

floothem    Assodation 

Sunday  School,  for  iirp  12   5   6 


Karkyate  Street 18   8  11 


Bromley  JoTcnlle  Asso- 
ciation, for  Mr.  SmUh, 
Cameroon^ 9 


0    0 


LaMCAlRXU. 

£   ff.  d. 

East  I«ancashk«i  Cnion, 
on  accoant.  per  Hr.  Ii« 

Whitaker,;nn.,Treas.  240    0  0 

Liverpool.     ColleotioBS, 
Annual  Sermons,  and 

Meetings 44  11  8 

Do.,  Myrtle  Street 62  14  8 

Do.,  Pembroke  Ghuei, 

ioTlntally  Sehool...  lA    0  0 

Do.,  Richmond  Chepel  87  10  8 
Do.  do.,  tat  Mr^  2%oM- 

fofi,  Afi^%cUm»f9 5    0  0 

Do.,AtliaMMn...«..^    6  i5  0 

Do ,  Islington.. .........    5    4  0 

Do.,  Ebeneacr  * 7    8  1 

Do.,  Egremont 12  2 

3>o.,  Stanhope  Street 

(Welah)  .........V.....    4   6  7 

Do  ,  Athol  Street  (do.)    3    8  2 

Do.,Hackln'iBflgr(do.i    0  18  6 

Do.,  Club  Moor  .........    0  10  0 

189    8  6 

LeHEzpeoaea  18  19  11 

176   8  7 


Manchaater,  on  acoonnt, 
by  Mr.  W.  Bkkham, 
Treasorer.. ..lOO    0    0 

Rochdale.    West  Street  151    4    4 
Do.  do,  for  K«H9^  CM14 
under  Mr.  Tkommm      5    0    0 
Do.,  Drake  Street 8    5  10 

Southport,    Balance    ...    0  10    0 

Stretford,      Union    Ch. 

(Moiety)  8  14    4 

•  ■' 

Ijacxsnnssns. 

Leioetter.  Victoria  Bead 
Ohorcb II  11    1 


ZTommaJirroNiBnB. 
QoUabarongbjforirP...    l  11 


SKBOnHIBX. 

Madeley 2    I 

Oskengatos 1  11 

Shrewsbury..., 1    0 

Dc  St.  John^  Hill ...  3    0 

Wem    4  17 

SoxnaRuiu. 

Borooghbndge 8  13 

Bridgewater  ...............  48  16 

Bristol,  Philip  St.  Sun- 
day School,  for  Jfir. 
FvlUr'M  School,   Ca- 

meroont 5    0 

Bumham 4   0 

Chard IS    0 

Crewkeme 6  17 

Hatch  « 2  12 

Montacute  1ft    2 

Stogumbtr .................    1  19 

Taunton  18    0 


t  u  d. 
Watchetand  Wlllitaa  ,..5  2  1 
Wellington  ..„., ^    8  If   8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 
0 


126  18  7 
Less  Deputatinn  and 

District  Expenses..     4  14  0 

122    4  7 


STArroKDSHnta. 
WlBBt  Bromwich 4   2   0 


WABWxcxsitntt. 

Birmlngfaam,  on  acconnt, 

by  Mr.  Thos.  Adsms, 

Tk«asarer..................MO   0   0 

Coventry,  Cow  Lane 92  15  11 

Oo.,8t.MlGhael*iBOIi.»   8   • 


WBSTXOBCI.A]r». 

Ashy. 1  10  6 

Bron^ 0  18  7 

Crosby  Oaixett  ............    3    1  10 

Winton.M.M  ■ .....M.    1  10  0 

7    0  II 

....«    0    3  6 

6  17  5 

WlLTSHinS. 

Calne,  on  acoount U    0  0 

Downton,     South  Lane 

Chapel 57    9  5 

WoicaarBBaaima, 

Redditch 3   3  0 

Worcetter  •«*..... •.•m*..m    110 

YOBXSXXBS. 

Bamoldswlek 4  10  0 

Bamsley 9    10 

Bradford,  Hallfleld  Ch. 

Juvenile  Assodation      4    0  0 
Brearlcy,       Luddenden 

Farsley 45    0  0 

Golcar 3  12  2 

Hallfiax,    Fellon  Lane...  S5   0  0 

Hebden  Bridge 44    9  0 

Hoddersfield,Bath  Build- 
ings      7    6  5 

Leeds,  York  Road    4    4  6 

Lindley,  Oaks  Chapel  ...    9  4  4 

Loekwood   18   9  0 

Meltham 6  li  6 

MUIwood 3  14  • 

Milnsbridge 3    I  6 

Ossett 1  12  6 

PoleHoor  16  18  6 

Salendlne  Nook €93 

Salterforth  ....m. ...........    7  10  0 

Scarborough,  Albemarie 

Chapel 4  10  0 

Steep  Lane 4    0  0 

Leeds  District^ 

Annie}* I  16  6 

Bedale 8    9  7 

BorobrM^s... €    0  3 

Chapel  Fold 9    8  4 


THS  MrsdlOKA^T   HEKALD. 


Leofts  Distriot— rdn//ii«r«rf— 

DUhforth S    0 

(Hldenome 12  17 

IlDnforth 5  15 

HuDdlet    5    5 

LMdt,  SouCh  Patade...  18  18 

Dai  Cliff  Road  ^    0 

Do.,- Kegent  Street...     1    4 

Msstnnn  5    1 

Middlesborouf^h 2  15 

Pudaejr i    6 

74  \2 
Loss    District    and 
Deputation      Ex- 
penses       8  19 

66  18 
Bemttted  on  account     60   0 

Balance  vdtb  local  Trtts.  5  13 


0 

10 

3 

0 

II 

0 
8 
0 
0 
4 


8 


6 
0 


6 


NORTH  WAUSa, 

DCNBIOHSHIIIE. 

Wrexham.    Chester  St.     4    8 


SOUTH  WAIiES. 

Gla  moegaxshibk. 

Merthyr,  High  Street  ...    0    6 
Mumbles 4    0 


10 
0 


MONMOVTBSBIKK. 

Abergavenny,  Fronmote 
Street  24 


0    0 


Abenychan....^ 10  li    3 

LlanTihangel  Crueorney  0  i  i  « 
Fontxpool.  Orane  Street  10  t  8 
lUglan; 4    8  11 


in  ELAXD. 
Cairlckfergns 3    0    0 


JAMAICA  fiPEOIAL  PUND. 
Keiiip,Mr.O.T.3oetad*le  60    0    0 


SPECIAL  00NT&IBC7TI0KS 
FOB  BOMBAY  CHAPEL. 

Trittoa,  Mr  Joseph 10   0   0 


aPECUL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOB  MADRAS  CHAPEL. 

Tritton,  Mr.  Joseph 10    0    0 


SPECIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
FOB  ITALIAN  MISSION. 

Edwards.  ROT.  J 6    0    0 


Do.,  Lion  Street 10  13    5  >  Kelsall,  Mra.,  Bociidale    5    0    0 
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£  I.  d. 
Par  Mr.  J.  £.  T(«Bidder. 

Bridgwater— Prape,  Mrs.  10  0 

Sully.  Mr 0  10  0 

Gottingbam,  near  Hull — 

Hilt.  Miss  M.  A  9    0  0 

Frome— Holroyd, Mrs...  10    0  0 

Holroj'd,  Mr.  T.  H.  ...  10    0  0 

Ilfr.icombc»— 

Farran,  Mr.  C 1    0  0 

Kilbum- Under  lOs 0    3  0 

Kingswood — 

Gri/Vths,  Mr.  J. 1    a  0 

Kemp6ter,Mr 10  0 

London — 

Robertson,  Mr.G.,  J  on.    0  10  6 

Trtttnn,  Mr.  Joseph  ...  10    0  0 

Looe— Under  IQs  •    0    5  0 

Manchester— 

McLaren,  Ber.  A.,  B.A.    0  10  0 

Under  lOs 0    4  0 

FlymottCh— SerpcII,  Miss 

Fanny,  Collected  by...    2    1  0 

Stroud— 

Coll.  at  Baptist  Chapel    3    6  0 

Crowe,  Mr.  T.  M> 1    0  0 

Gay.  Mrs 0  10  0 

Hooper,  Mr.  H 9  10  0 

Lacy,  Mr 10  0 

Smith,  Mr  0  10  0 

Winterbotham,  Mr.  F.    10  0 

Winterbotliam,  Mr.  L.    0  10  0 

Under  IDs 0  15  0 

61    3  6 

Loss  expenses 0    3  U 

60  19  7 


Wie  are  requested  to  insert  the  following  List  of  Contributions  to  the 
BIBLE    TRANSLATION    SOCIETY, 
JVom  1st  August  to  Slst  October^  1870, 


LOXDOK. 

Commings,  S.  W.fKsq...    0  10    ^ 
Regent's  Park   College, 

ContilbntlonB  from  the 

Students,  per  Mr  LoTB    1  10    0 


Bi'cu. 

Great  Missenden  .........  I  10 

High  Wycombe 2    7 

Western  TunriUe— Mrs. 

Sherley 0    5 


0 
0 


CAMBmiDOlCSHims. 

Cambridge 8  11 

ChatteHa 2    0 

Cbttenham 1    8 

Haddenham  «>• 2    0 

8w»Tetey....M.., 0  10 

WlUingham 2    I 

Wisbaach .m<.....  0    6 


0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
0 


CnsHxsi. 
Stockport,  Mr  J.  Edmlmon  0  10 


Dbbbtshibk. 

Lea  and  Holloway  Branch 
Auxiliary.^.^.^.^ 3ft    0    0 


Dbvokshub. 

Barnstaplo  1  10   0 

Dinnaton,  Mr  G.Norman    0  10    6 


DvilflAH. 

MiddletoD  TecidiUe,  B. 
W.   BambridffO,   Esq. 

(2  yean)  2   0    0 

South  Shields 0  10   0 

Stockton 0   5    0 

WaatHartlefool 1    8   0 

GtOVCKSTKBSHIlS. 

Cheltenham 3    5    0 

Tewkasbory  ..•••..mm...  200 

Hakts. 

Sonfbsea,  Mr  B.  R.  May  1    0   0 


HUMTS. 

Blnntisham 8    2  6 

St.  Ires    16  6 

Someraham 0  11  6 


Kvn. 

Ashford    0  10    0 

Broadstairs 3    13 

Maidstone   3  19  10 

MargHte  3  19    6 

Bamsuate ^ 2    8    6 

StPetor'a  ..................  0    3   0 

Lavoashibs. 

Bury,  Rev.  J.  Webb 0  10    0 

LiTerpool,  Myrtlo  Street  10    0    0 


LiKCOLNSBI&X. 

Boston I  16    6 

Bourne 3  U    6 

Louth  6    11 

Spalding 1  18    7 
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HONMOCTUSStlES. 

Al)6X870iuxi....«..M«.*«*«...    0    7  6 

Blaenafon 1  12  6 

Caerleon  10  0 

Newport— 

Co&merdal  Sreet 4  17  6 

Stow  HIU. 0  18  0 

PoDthin   .„ ^...    2    7  6 

Pontypool   9    4  6 

Rhymnev— 

Jenualein,  Collection    10  0 

NOKPOLK. 

Martham,  per  Mr.  Lfnford  10  0 

N0S.THAMPTOM8HOU. 

Feterboroogh 1  18  0 

OXON. 

Chtpplnir  Norton   14  0 

Little  and  Great  Tew  ...    0  10  0 

Milton ....^•....    S    4  0 

WOBCSSTSUHIBS. 

BloeUey  0  17  6 

ETeaham ^...,^..    1    6  0 

Ptrvhoi* ]  18  6 

Weatmaacote 0   7  6 


THK  M188IONABT  HXRAIJ>« 


TonxsBiRS. 

Bedale 

Bererley 

Bishop's    Button,  Mlis 

Sedgwick 

Bridlington 

Cottingham 

Driffleld  

Haliflu. 

Hebden  Bridg« — 

Collection   ............... 

MrJ.  Hovle    

HuU 

Long  Preston,   by  Un 

Cockshott 

Maltan 

Oakes  Chapel,  Lindley, 

Collection 

Scarborongh 


0  18 

1  IS 


1 
1 


I 

16 


1  10 
1  1 
I    0 

4  12 
0  10 
6    8 

5  0 
0    6 

S  16 
a   7 


WALES. 

CAaDlOAMSHIll. 

Pontehydfendigaid,  Coll.    0    7 

CABMARTHSMBBZaX. 

Carmarthen- 
English  Chapel  0    7 

Priory  Street 1  14 

Tabernacle 0    7 


6 
6 
6 


I^anein,  Zion  Chapel  ....    S  15   8 
Lewynhendy I  16   0 


GLAMOBflAXSHZlLl. 

Cowbridge 4  16   9 

Soar  DiBaSi  CoUaeSton ...    16    9 


PsxamoKKntEx. 
Haveribrdwest  ..•.•.«....    7    4 


SCOTLAND. 

Aberchirder,  J.  Alexander, 

Bi4.,Jan 110 

Comria,P.HcFferlane,Baq.  10  0 

Dnnfbrmline  ..».«. 2    0  0 

Glaagow— 

John  Stnet  Cbnreta...  10    0  0 

Snbserlptiona 27  12  6 

Greenock ,.....«    6  18  0 

John8tone,T.8hanks»Esq.   2    0  0 

Kilmarnock 5  13  0 

Pkisley.. 121    6  0 


lOREIGN. 
Sydney,  FerRer.J.Voner  11  17   0 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
The  Thanks  of  the  Committee  are  presented  to  the  following — 

Friends  at  Clifton,  per  Kov.  J.  Penny,  for  a  Box  for  Rev.  J.  E,  Senderttm,  Jamaica* 
Mrs.  Forster,  Tottenham,  for  Packasres  of  Flannel,  for  Mrs.  Fray^  and  for  Mr.  Dttckett,  Jamaica, 
Mrs.  Kifdon,  Tershore.  for  a  Box.  for  Mr  Kingdon^  Jamaica, 

Rev.  J.  Jenkins,  of  Morlaix,  begs  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  the  receipt  of  £18  from  Mr.  J. 
Edwards,  of  Camden  Town,  for  support  of  Scripture  Beader  in  Brittany. 


FOREIGN  LETTERS  RECEIVED. 


ArucA— 

CAMXBOOirs,  Saker,  A.,  Oct.  6. 
Abia— 

China,  Ningpo,  Baeschlin,  O.,  July. 
IvniA,  Agra,  Gregson,  J.,  Oct.  6. 

Bombay,     Powar     Sudoba,    Oct.    15: 

Showell,  B.  H.,  Sept.  24. 
Caloobta,  Lewis,  C.  B.,  Sept.  20,  28, 

Got.  6. 
Goollingah,  Vedomonioon,  J.,  Oct.  1. 
Howrah.  Morgan,  T.,  Sept.  15.  25. 
Mussoorie,  Parsons,  J.,  Sept.  17 ;  "Wlt- 

tenbaker,  M..  Oct.  11. 
Patna,  Broadway,  D.  P.,  Sept.  17. 
Serampore,  Martin,  T.,  Sept.  21. 
Sewry,  Allen,  J.,  Sept.  28. 
AV8TBA1.IA— 

Comforth,  P.  H.,  Sept.  17. 
Tinson,  8.,  Sept.  7. 


ECBOPK— 

Frakck,  Angers,  Marten,  A.,  I^ov. 

Cotes  du  Ifordf  Leooat.  O.,  Oct  28. 

Morlaix,  Jenkins,  J.,  Nov.  7. 

St.  Btieiic,  Bouhon,  V.  B.,  OoL  27,'39. 

Gbbjcakt— 

Alton,  Oncken,  J.  C,  Nor.  9. 
KoftWAT,  Bergen,  Hubert^  O.,  Oct  it. 

Wnr  Iin»nB~ 

Bakaxas,  Nanan,  Davey,  J.,  Oct  16. 
Turk's  Island.  Fegg.  J.,  Oct.  IS. 
Jamaxoa,  Brown's  Town,  Clark,  J.,  Oct  23. 
Kettering,  Fray.  E.,  Oet«  6. 
lOiigBton,  East,  D.  J.,  Oct  7;  Bobvta, 

J.  S..  Oct.  12. 
Morant  Bay,  TealL  W.,  Oct  8. 
Salter's  Hill,  Dendy,  W.  Oct.  24. 

T^xxiDAA,  Gamble,  W.  H.,  Oct  25. 


L. 
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Subscriptioiis  and  Donations  in  aid  of  the  BaT)txst  Missionary  Sodc^  viU  be  thankfoUy  xcoaTed 
Joseph  Tritton, Esq., Treasurer;  by  Edward  Bean  Underbill,  LL.D.,  Secretaiy  at  the  Mindon  " 
Oume  Street,  Holboni,  Londox  ;  in  KniMBVBtiU,  by  the  Her.  Jonathan  Watson,  and  John  *" 
Esq.;  in  Olasqow  by  John  Jackson,  Esq.;  in  CALCVTTA,by  the  Bev.  C.  R.  Lewis,  Baptist  " 
Contributions  can  also  be  paid  in  at  if  ee«s,  Barelay,  Beran,  ^ 
to  the  account  of  the  TreMurer. 


by 


,  Beran,  Tritton,  TweUs,  and  Go.%  M,  Lonoterd  Btnet, 


A> 


